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THE    TREASURY-OFFICER'S   WOOING. 


By   Cboil  Lowis. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  was  some  three  or  four  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  wedding 
that  Waring  was  sitting  writing  in 
the  drawing-room.  His  mother  and 
sister,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
weather  which  had  begun  to  take  a 
decided  step  summerwards,  had  gone 
out  together,  and  he  had  had  the  house 
virtually  to  himself  since  luncheon- 
time.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  may  wonder  why  our  friend 
should  have  elected  to  stop  indoors 
for  the  better  part  of  one  of  the 
balmiest  afternoons  of  the  year  it 
must  be  explained  that  he  had  felt, 
ever  since  the  morning,  a  va^e  but 
pervading  conviction  that  the  day  was 
just  such  a  Tuesday  as  Ethel  would 
be  likely  to  choose  for  her  expedition 
to  town;  and  he  trusted  that  she 
might,  in  the  course  of  her  shopping, 
pass  near  enough  to  his  mother's  house 
to  think  of  paying  her  promised  visit. 
So  firmly  rooted  was  this  idea  that 
when,  about  half-past  three,  the  bell 
rang,  and  a  visitor,  who  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  maid's  shrill  intima- 
tion that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Waring  were 
out,  began  to  mount  the  stairs,  he 
rose  to  his  feet  with  quickening  pulse, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing  Ethel 
enter.  However,  it  was  not  Miss 
Smart  but  Miss  Dudley-Devant  whom 
the  servant  announced,  and  Waring's 
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face  fell,  with  his  hopes,  lamentably, 
as  he  saw  the  tall  slim  figure  in  the 
doorway,  though  he  mdde  a  manful 
effort  to  hide  his  mortification. 

Millicent  entered  the  room  hesi- 
tatingly on  seeing  that  it  was  occupied. 
"  I  hear  Grertrude  is  not  in,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  embarrassed  apology. 
"  I'm  so  sorry.  She  said  she  would 
be  in  about  now,  if  I  wanted  to  ask 
her  anything,  so,  as  I  wished  to  con- 
sult her  about  dresses,  I  thought  I 
would  sit  here  and  wait  for  her  a 
moment, — that  is,  if  I  may.  They 
didn't  tell  me  you  were  here.  I  hope 
I'm  not  disturbing  you." 

"  Not  at  all ;  please  sit  down.  I'm 
very  glad  you  came  in.  It  isn't  often 
I'm  in  the  drawing-room  alone,"  said 
Waring,  his  disappointment  sunk  in 
the  wish  to  make  Miss  Devant  feel 
that  she  was  not  intruding.  He  was 
obliged  to  confess  that,  as  she  sat 
near  him,  looking  in  front  of  her  with 
big,  melancholy  eyes,  she  was  a  strik- 
ingly well-featured  girl.  His  flow  of 
ideas  was  not,  however,  stimulated 
by  his  keen  perception  of  his  visitor's 
good  looks,  and  for  several  minutes 
the  conversation  stumbled  painfully 
along,  from  Gertrude  to  the  wedding, 
from  the  wedding  to  the  weather, 
from  the  weather  at  home  to  the 
weather  abroad, — in  the  East, — in 
India, — ^in  Burmah,  and  there  it  had 
stuck,  on  Waring's  suddenly  realising 
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that  he  was  treading  on  dangerous 
ground ;  but,  as  he  was  racking  his 
brain  during  the  pause  that  ensued 
for  some  less  perilous  topic  and  wish- 
ing that  his  sister  would  arrive  on  the 
scene  quickly,  he  found  himself  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  by  his  visitor,  who 
during  the  silence  had  been  looking 
fixedly  at  the  carpet,  beginning  in  a 
strained,  nervous  voice,  as  though  she 
had  set  herself  to  some  linpleasant 
duty, — "Talking  about  Burmah,  you 
knew  Mr.  Heriot  at  Tatkin,  didn't 
you  1 " 

"  I  did,"  replied  Waring,  wondering 
what  his  fair  visitor  expected  him  to 
be  able  to  tell  her  about  her  late 
betrothed. 

"  Well?"  she  asked,  just  as  Hexham 
had  done  a  few  days  before ;  and  as 
to  Hexham,  so  to  her  he  made  answer, 
**  Fairly  well." 

"You  haven't  heard  when  he's 
coming  home,  I  suppose,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  unnatural  tone. 

"  No, — that  is, — not  definitely," 
stammered  Waring,  in  doubt  as  to 
how  he  was  to  evade  a  downright 
untruth  in  answering  the  question  he 
felt  absolutely  certain  she  was  going 
to  put  to  him  next.  She  did  not, 
however,  as  he  expected,  go  on  to  ask 
him  exactly  what  it  was  that  he  had 
heard,  but  said,  looking  suddenly  up, 
"Is  it  true  that  he  has  arrived  in 
England  already  ? " 

"  No,  — at  least  not  that  IVe  heard 
of,"  exclaimed  Waring,  this  time  with 
such  decision  and  in  a  tone  of  such 
genuine  surprise  that  Miss  Devant 
lowered  her  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
viction. "  I  suppose  you  would  have 
heard  if  he  had,"  she  murmured,  finger- 
ing a  comer  of  her  neat,  well-made 
jacket. 

"I'm  pretty  sure  I  should  have," 
he  replied. 

There  was  another  pause, — this  time 
a  very  long  one — and  Waring,  in  no 
enviable     frame     of     mind,     silently 


watched  the  girl's  pale  handsome 
face,  waiting  for  her  to  say  some- 
thing, for  he  felt  there  was  more 
coming.  At  last  she  spoke,  but  with- 
out looking  up,  tapping  restlessly  on 
the  floor  the  while  with  the  point  of 
her  parasol. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  asking 
you  about  Mr.  Heriot,"  she  said. 
"You  know,  I  suppose,  that, — he  was 
once  engaged  to  me?"  He  gravely 
nodded  assent  as  she  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment,  and  she  went  on.  "  Of 
course  that's  all  past  now,  and  I  am 
going  to, — to  marry  Mr.  Hexham  " — 
(here  she  gave  an  awkward,  nervous 
laugh) — "  but  you  will  understand,  I 
think,  that  I  still, — that  I  must  take 
some  interest  in  what  he  has  been 
doing,  and  so  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  might — ^you  know  I  have  never 
quite  understood  why  he — why  he 
should  have — ^you  said  you  knew  him 
fairly  well " 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  some- 
thing dangerously  like  a  sob  rose 
into  her  throat.  The  sound  showed 
what  agony  it  must  be  to  this  shy, 
reserved  girl  to  lay  bare  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  heart  to  a  comparative 
stranger.  She  was  forcing  herself  to 
speak,  he  could  see,  humbling  herself 
to  a  thing  from  which  her  soul 
revolted.  Every  look,  every  action 
recalled  to  him  the  occasion  months 
before  when  he  had  sat  in  Mrs.  Jones's 
drawing-room  at  Tatkin,  goaded  by  his 
insatiable  yearning  for  fuller  know- 
ledge into  an  abject  condition  of  in- 
quisitiveness.  He  knew  well  enough 
what  it  was  that  she  wanted  to  know, 
but  for  the  life  of  him  he  did  not  see 
how  he  could  help  her  out,  and  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  inexpressible  relief  that 
at  that  moment  he  heard  the  door-bell 
ring  again  and  fancied  he  recognised 
his  mother's  voice  in  the  hall. 

The  sound  below  served  to  spur 
Miss  Devant  to  speech.  She  broke 
the  silence,  uttering  her  words  with 
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effort,  but  swiftly,  as  though  there 
were  no  time  to  lose  in  saying  what 
had  to  be  said.  "  He  must  have  had 
good  reasons.  Tell  me,  there  was  a 
girl  at  Tatkin,  wasn't  there,  a  sister 
of  one  of  the  men  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Waring  made  reply  ;  "  the 
Deputy  -  Commissioner's  sister.  Miss 
Smart." 

"  Do  you  think  he  liked  her  ? " 

"  That  I  cannot  say  for  certain." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  ?  YouVe 
seen  them  together,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  he  certainly  did  admire  her, 

but  of  course "  and  he  broke  off 

with  an  indefinable  sense  of  disquiet. 
For  a  moment,  as  he  pictured  to  him- 
self Ethel  in  Heriot's  company,  he 
could  realise  something  of  the  anguish 
his  questioner  must  be  feeling. 

"  Thanks, — that's  all  I  wanted  to 
know.  I  was  sure  there  must  be 
some  good  reason,  I  mean  that  that 

was  why Did  you  say  the  name 

was  Smart  1 " 

"  Smart, — ^yes.  Miss  Smart,"  said 
Waring,  as  the  door  opened  behind 
him. 

"Mrs.  and  Miss  Smart,"  pro- 
nounced the  servant  incisively,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  Mrs.^  as  though 
she  were  correcting  Waring,  and  the 
young  man  started,  with  a  burning 
fade,  to  his  feet,  and  turned,  to  see 
Ethel  and  her  mother  being  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room. 

The  succeeding  few  minutes  passed 
by  him  as  in  a  dream.  He  was  but 
half  aware  of  how  he  stumbled 
through  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion, but  across  the  haze  of  swiftly 
rushing  thoughts  came  a  vision  of  the 
deliberate  searching  look  that  each  of 
the  girls  gave  as  he  pronounced  the 
two  names,  though,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Smart,  he 
felt  rather  than  actually  perceived 
the  mutual  magnetic  attraction  the 
one  had  for  the  other.  His  first  dis- 
tinct recollection  was  of  listening  to 


Mrs.  Smart,  who,  seated  on  the  sofa 
at  his  side,  was  explaining  in  a  plain- 
tive treble  how  it  was  that  she  and 
her  daughter  had  ventured  to  come 
in  even  after  they  had  heard  that 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Waring  were  out,  and 
of  trying  in  a  kind  of  stupor  to  follow 
what  she  said  while  eye  and  brain 
were  concentrated  on  the  two  girls, 
who  had  gravitated  instinctively 
towards  each  other,  and  of  whose 
talk  he,  ever  and  anon,  caught  a 
fragment  in  the  pauses  between  the 
elder  lady's  slowly  delivered  sentences. 
"So  as  we  knew  that  you  were 
in,"  said  Mrs.  Smart,  "  and  that  your 
mother  would  be  back  directly,  and 
that  there  was  a  lady  waiting  for  her 

up-stairs,  we  thought, "  and  then 

his  mind  wandered  away,  for  he  heard 
his  sister's  name  mentioned,  and  Miss 
Devant  say,  "  She  is  going  to  be  my 
bridesmaid,  you  know,"  and  marked 
the  note  of  startled  inquiry  in  Ethel's 
voice  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Bridesmaid  ! 
What !  are  you  going  to  be  married  ? " 
And  then  Mrs.  Smart's  insistent  tones 
were  borne  in  upon  him  again,  and  he 
could  only  gather  a  disjointed  phrase 
of  the  girls'  talk  here  and  there,  such 
as — "  a  Mr.  Hexham  " — "  Less  than 
a  week  now" — "As  soon  as  that?" 
— "  Get  it  over  soon  " — "  Suppose  I 
must  congratulate  you,  then,"  and 
observe  that  Ethel's  voice  waxed  more 
and  more  cheerful  and  her  bright  face 
brighter  as  the  conversation  took  its 
onward  course  and  new  conceptions 
dawned  upon  her.  A  fresh  peal  on 
the  door-bell  roused  him  more  fully 
to  himself,  and  he  had  just  begun  to 
quake  at  the  prospect  of  a  further 
feminine  invasion,  when  a  familiar 
voice  below  told  him  that  this  time 
it  was  without  doubt  his  mother  and 
sister  who  had  arrived.  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Waring's  entrance  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  redistribution  of  the 
assembled  company.  Millicent  lost 
no  time  in  seizing  hold  of  Gertrude 
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and  leading  her  away  to  a  window 
to  discuss  a  vital  point  connected 
with  the  trimmings  of  a  hat,  and 
Waring,  having  entrusted  to  his 
mother  the  task  of  entertaining  Mrs. 
Smart,  who  was  only  too  ready  to 
enter  into  a  second  detailed  explana- 
tion of  her  reasons  for  having  come 
into  the  house,  turned  his  own  atten- 
tion, with  a  sense  of  duty  nobly  done, 
to  Ethel. 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you 
have  been  able  to  look  us  up,"  he 
exclaimed,  sinking  into  a  seat  by  her 
side.  "  I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment 
that  you  would  call  to-day.  In  fact, 
that  is  partly  the  reason  why  I  stayed 


m. 

"  Did  you  stay  in  specially  ] "  she 
said.  "  On  such  a  lovely  afternoon  that 
was  indeed  a  sacrifice.  In  that  case, 
I  am  very  glad  we  came  in,  although 
your  mother  and  sister  were  out.  I 
hope  your  mother  does  not  mind." 

"  Not  a  bit.  She  would  have  been 
very  disappointed  if  you  had  not  come 
in,  and  so,  of  course,  should  I." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  smiled,  and  then 
went  on.  "  What  a  very  nice-looking 
girl  Miss  Devant  is.  She  is  the  Miss 
Devant,  I  suppose ;  I  mean  the  one 
Mr.  Heriot  used  to  be  engaged  to]" 

"  Yes,  the  same." 

"  I  thought  it  must  be, — and  yet  I 
could  hardly  believe  it  when  she  told 
me  she  was  going  to  be  married.  Isn't 
it  very  sudden  ?  It  can  only  be  a 
short  time  since  her  engagement  to 
Mr.  Heriot  was  broken  off." 

"Yes.  She  certainly  has  been 
pretty  quick  in  getting  engaged  again, 
but  of  course  she  has  known  Mr. 
Hexham  for  a  long  time.  He's  the 
man  she's  engaged  to,  you  know." 

"Yes,  she  told  me.  What  is  he 
like  ?     Anything  like  Mr.  Heriot  ? " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  A  sandy-haired 
brat  of  a  boy,  without  an  idea  of  his 
own.  I  should  like  you  to  see  and 
compare." 


"  Poor  thing,  I  am  sorry  for  her," 
exclaimed  Ethel.  "  By  the  by,  I  got 
a  letter  from  him  a  short  time  ago," 
she  added. 

"  From  Heriot  ? " 

"  Yes.  It  came  a  day  or  two  after 
you  were  down  at  Crookholme.  He 
gives  all  kinds  of  news.  He  says 
Captain  Pym  and  Mr.  Stevens  got  a 
tiger  the  other  day, — a  man-eater. 
They  sat  up  all  night  to  get  him,  and 
were  nearly  bitten  to  death  by  mos- 
quitoes. Mr.  Stevens  is  back  again 
in  Tatkin,  you  know.  The  Sparrows 
are  transferred  to  Bhamo  and  another 
married  couple  are  coming  in  their 
place,  and, — ^let  me  see,  what  else  did 
he  say  ? " 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  coming 
home  shortly  ? "  asked  Waring,  struck 
with  a  sudden  thought. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ethel,  looking  up  at 
him.     "  He  has  got  his  leave." 

"Is  he  likely  to  be  home  soon, — I 
mean  within  a  week  or  two  ? " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of  ;  he  did  not 
say.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  She  looked 
up  at  him  again,  this  time  with  a  look 
of  puzzled  inquiry. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing, — merely  curiosity 
on  my  part,"  returned  Waring.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  tell  her  all  the 
embarrassing  thoughts  that  the  news 
of  Heriot's  early  return  to  England 
had  conjured  up  in  his  mind  ;  and 
fortunately  there  was  no  call  for  him 
to  do  so.  At  this  moment  Miss 
Devant,  who  had  transacted  her  busi- 
ness with  Gertrude  and  had  shaken 
hands  with  the  two  elder  ladies,  came 
up  to  them.  "  Good-bye,  Mr.  Waring," 
she  said. 

"  What,  are  you  off  already  ?  "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Yes.  I  haven't  been  long  settling, 
have  I  ?  I  am  very  busy,  and  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  stop  to  tea.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Smart ;  I'm  delighted  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance,"  and  she 
held   out  her  hand  with  a  stiffaess 
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which  accorded  but  poorly  with  the 
graciousness  of  the  speech. 

"  Gk)od-bye,"  said  Ethel.  "  I'm  sure 
I  wish  you  every  happiness." 

Millicent's  lips  moved  in  thanks 
and  she  turned  away  towards  the 
door. 

Waring  followed  her  downstairs 
and  stood  by  her  in  the  hall,  helping 
her  to  collect  a  medley  of  small  parcels 
which  she  had  left  there. 

"  That  was  a  most  marvellous  co- 
incidence," she  said  impressively,  with 
her  large  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Wasn't  it,  by  Jove  ?  "  returned 
Waring.  "It  quite  took  my  breath 
away, — just  at  the  very  moment  that 
we  were  talking  about  her !  " 

"  It  was  quite  uncanny,"  she  said 
looking  away  with  a  shiver.  Her 
parcels  were  all  collected ;  he  had 
opened  the  front  door  for  her  and 
they  had  shaken  hands.  On  the 
threshold  she  stopped  and  with  her 
face  still  averted  she  murmured,  "  Do 
you  think  her  pretty  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring. 

"  So  do  I.  I  think — I  can  under- 
stand now, — why  he  broke  it  off. 
Good-bye,"  and  with  this  tribute  to 
Miss  Smart's  charms,  she  left  him  to 
his  cogitations  on  the  doorstep. 

Ethel  was  talking  brightly  to  his 
sister  when  he  rejoined  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  during  the  rest 
of  her  visit  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
resuming  his  conversation  with  her. 
He  was  pleased  to  see,  however, 
that  Gertrude  seemed  favourably 
impressed  with  her  brother's  friend, 
and  that  Mrs.  Smart  and  his  mother 
appeared  to  have  found  interests  in 
common.  Still  even  this  knowledge 
could  not  allay  the  unsatisfactory 
feeling  which  the  news  of  Heriot's 
advent,  coupled  with  Miss  Devant's 
parting  words,  had  produced.  What 
was  the  fellow  coming  home  for 
just  now,  confound  him !  And  why 
should  he  himself  imagine  that   the 


fellow's  object  was  to  marry  Ethel? 
Was  it  because  Millicent  had  found 
in  Ethel  an  answer  to  the  question 
that  had  been  exercising  her  mind? 
Was  it  because  Ethel  was  so  radiant 
and  so  well  informed  as  to  Heriot's 
movements  ?  He  could  not  say ;  all 
he  could  be  sure  of  was  that  the  un- 
satisfactory feeling  was  there,  and 
that  it  detracted  considerably  from 
the  pleasure  afforded  him  by  Miss 
Smart's  long-expected  visit. 

Ethel  and  her  mother  left  later  on, 
their  shopping  being  completed,  to 
catch  a  train  at  Waterloo,  and  Waring 
walked  with  them  to  the  corner  of 
the  street  to  show  them  exactly  where 
they  would  be  picked  up  by  the  omni- 
bus that  was  to  take  them  to  the 
station.  Gertrude  looked  significantly 
at  her  mother  when  they  were  alone 
together  after  their  guests  had  de- 
parted. Mrs.  Waring  smiled  a  mean- 
ing smile  back  at  her  daughter  but 
said  nothing.  There  was  no  need  for 
speech  ;  mother  and  daughter  had 
seen  enough  that  afternoon  to  per- 
ceive exactly  how  the  land  lay  with 
regard  to  a  young  man  in  whom  they 
were  both  interested. 

"  It  fully  explains  one  thing  that 
has  been  puzzling  me  for  the  last  few 
days,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  What  is  that  ? " 

"Why,  that  he  should  have  sud- 
denly left  off  disliking  red  hair.  It 
really  is  a  very  pretty  auburn." 

Mrs.  Waring  laughed.  "  She  seems 
a  nice,  quiet  girl,"  was  all  she  said. 

"  He  might  have  done  worse." 

"Though  I  don't  think  she  will 
make  him  as  good  a  wife  as  Laura 
Simmondfl." 

"  Oh  bother  Laura,"  said  Gertrude 
impatiently  ;  "  he'll  never  look  at  her. 
And  how  are  we  to  know,  mother, 
that  she, — shcf  I  mean,  will  ever  look 
at  him?  There  we  go,  talking  as 
though  both  parties  had  made  up  their 
minds.     There  may  be  all   kinds  of 
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complications.  I'm  not  sure  yet  that 
I  can  make  out  where  Millicent's  faith- 
less young  man  comes  in,"  and  then, 
unconsciously  re-echoing  the  sentiment 
to  which  Millicent  had  shortly  before 
given  voice  she  added,  "I'm  not  at 
all  certain,  now  that  IVe  seen  her, 
that  she, — she  of  course  I  mean  again 
— doesn't  explain  why  it  was  broken 
oflr." 

The  two  women  sat  for  some  time 
in  thought.  To  Gertrude,  if  not  to 
her  mother,  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
case  presented  difficulties.  In  any 
case  there  was  a  tacit  understanding 
between  them  that  the  subject  was 
not  to  be  touched  upon  lightly.  Thus 
it  was  that  on  Waring's  return  home, 
although  he  found  himself  rallied  by 
his  sister  on  having  been  discovered 
surrounded,  like  the  giddiest  of  lady- 
killers,  by  a  bevy  of  fair  dames  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  was  not,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  be,  chaffed  by  that  ordinarily 
unmerciful  young  woman  for  his  de- 
votion towards  the  younger  of  his 
visitors  from  Crookholme. 

Both  mother  and  daughter,  how- 
ever, called  him  severely  to  task  for 
not  having  told  them  that  he  had 
saved  Miss  Smart's  life  in  Burmah, 
and  treated  his  assurance  that  he  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind  with  severe 
disdain. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

After  what  two  of  his  visitors  had 
said  about  Heriot's  coming  to  Eng- 
land, Waring  was  in  a  manner  pre- 
pared for  what  the  day  following 
Ethel's  expedition  to  London  had  in 
store  for  him.  He  had  just -come  in 
from  his  morning  walk  on  that  day 
and  was  in  the  act  of  settling  down  in 
his  den  to  a  pipe  and  a  novel  when 
his  solitude  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  servant,  with  the  information  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  hall  who 
wished  to  speak  to  him.     Following 


on  the  heels  of  the  hand-maiden,  tread- 
ing with  a  firm  leisurely  tread  over 
the  oil-cloth  came  the  said  gentleman, 
and,  even  before  his  visitor's  spare 
straight  form  was  visible.  Waring 
had  a  vivid  foreknowledge  of  his 
identity.  There  was  a  kind  of  fatality 
about  the  course  events  were  taking 
against  which  he  felt  that  he  was 
powerless  to  struggle,  and  he  could 
only  ejaculate  rather  helplessly  when 
Heriot  entered,  "  I  didn't  think  you 
would  be  in  England  yet." 

"You  knew  I  was  coming  home, 
then,"  said  Heriot  standing  opposite 
his  friend,  well-groomed,  unruffled,  and 
sedate  as  ever,  with  the  air  (so  it 
seemed  to  Waring)  of  having  been  in 
England  for  months. 

"  Yes,"  said  Waring,  "  Miss  Smart 
told  me.     She  was  here  yesterday." 

"  Ah — Miss  Smart.  She  was  here 
yesterday,  was  she?  I  hope  she  is 
well.  She  is  at  Crookholme  still,  I 
suppose  ? " 

He  supposed  she  was  still  at  Crook- 
holme !  He  did  not  know  for  certain 
then !  That  did  not  sound  as  if  his 
object  in  coming  home  was  what 
Waring  dreaded.  He  must  have  been 
mistaken  after  all,  and  a  great  load 
seemed  lifted  off  his  heart  as  he  said  : 
"  Yes.  She  came  up  yesterday  for 
the  day  only." 

"  H'm.  That  reminds  me,  I  must 
see  her  within  the  next  few  days,  or 
write  to  her,"  and  the  visitor  stood 
thoughtfully  jingling  the  silver  in  his 
pockets,  with  his  eyes  on  the  hearth- 
rug. "And  how  are  you,  Waring?" 
he  continued,  looking  up.  "  Shoulder 
all  right  by  this  time,  I  hope  ? " 

"Quite  fit  and  strong,  thanks,  and 
having  a  very  good  time.  How  are 
you  ?  You  look  uncommonly  well. 
I  say,  won't  you  sit  down  ? " 

"No,  thanks;  I'll  stand  if  I  may. 
So  you're  having  a  good  time ;  that's 
capital." 

"  First-rate,  —  never     thought     I 
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should  enjoy  a  spring  so  much.  YouVe 
come  in  for  the  pick  of  the  weather. 
What  are  you  home  on  ? " 

"Urgent  private  affairs,  very  ur- 
gent," and  he  laughed  a  short  dry 
laugh  as  he  looked  up  again.  "  I've 
got  six  months  to  do  them  in  too." 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ? " 

"  At  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  I'm 
only  in  town  for  a  few  days  looking 
up  old  friends,  at  least  such  of  them 
as  I  can  find.  May  I  light  a  cigar- 
ette ? " 

"Do.  You  won't  have  a  cheroot, 
I  suppose?  I  have  some  Burmans 
here." 

"  No,  thanks ;  I  carry  my  own 
tobacco  about  with  me  always."  He 
lit  his  cigarette  as  he  spoke  and, 
holding  the  match  up,  gazed  at  it 
pensively  while  it  flared  itself  out. 
"It's  nice  to  get  hold  of  a  wax 
match  again,"  he  said.  "  By  the  by," 
he  added,  as  though  the  thought  had 
at  the  moment  occurred  to  him, 
"  talking  of  old  friends,  I  think  you 
said  once  that  you, — or  your  sister — 
knew  Miss  Dudley-Devant  ?  " 

"My  sister, — ^yes,  I  did,"  said 
Waring.  He  was  beginning  to  have 
an  inkling  of  how  the  land  lay. 

"I  suppose  you  have  met  her?" 
continued  Heriot.  "She  is  up  in 
town,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  she  is." 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  her 
address,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Waring,  slowly  and  with 
deliberation,  "  I  don't." 

Such  is  the  innate  perversity  of 
certain  pig-headed  specimens  of  the 
human  breed !  What  Waring  said 
was  absolutely  correct.  He  did  not 
know  the  address ;  he  had,  so  far  as 
he  could  recollect,  never  heard  it,  but 
perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
would  not  have  been  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  him  to  find  it  out  for 
Heriot.  His  mother  was  up-stairs 
and   knew   it,  he  had  no  doubt;  in 


any  case  there  was  a  little  red  morocco- 
bound  book  in  the  drawing-room 
bearing  the  title  Where  is  it?  which 
would  certainly  have  given  it  in  a 
moment,  for  his  sister  kept  it  re- 
ligiously up  to  date  ;  and  yet  he  made 
no  attempt  to  assist  the  Forest-Officer 
by  asking  his  mother  or  referring  to 
the  address-book.  And  his  refusal  to 
help  was  no  act  of  stupid  churlishness. 
Some  words  that  his  sister  had  once 
uttered  came  back  to  him  now  :  "I 
understand  that  Mrs.  Dudley-Devant 
is  in  a  terrible  fright  lest  the  old  love 
should  come  to  England  before  the 
wedding  and  Millicent  should  change 
her  mind."  It  looked  as  if  the  worthy 
matron's  apprehensions  were  about  to 
be  realised,  and  if  so,  who,  it  might 
well  be  asked,  could  wish  them  to  be 
realised  more  than  he?  Yet  for  all 
this  he  held  his  peace ;  and  the  only 
reason  he  could  have  assigned  for  so 
doing  was  that  his  suspicion  regarding 
the  motive  for  Heriot's  question  and 
the  hope  of  the  advantage  to  himself 
that  might  come  of  the  meeting  be- 
tween Heriot  and  Millicent  seemed  to 
make  it  a  dishonourable  thing  for  him 
to  give  the  address.  It  was  precisely 
the  same  mulish  feeling  that  had 
silenced  him  once  before  when  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  would  have  liked  to 
tell  Ethel  of  Heriot's  engagement. 

"  Ah,  well,  it's  of  no  consequence," 
said  Heriot,  with  a  nonchalance  that 
showed  that  he  had  regained  the 
perfect  command  over  his  voice  and 
features  that,  as  Waring  remembered, 
he  seemed  to  have  partially  lost  at 
Thonz^.  "There  were  some  other 
addresses,  though,  that  I  wanted  to 
get  out  of  you.  Let  me  see  now, 
what  were  they  ?  Ah  yes,  there  was 
that  skin-man  you  told  Pym  about  at 
Tatkin.  I've  brought  home  a  couple 
of  leopard-skins  that  I  want  done  up, 
and  your  friend  would  probably  be  the 
man  for  me.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
he  lives  ? " 
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"That  I  can,"  replied  Waring; 
"I've  got  a  bill  of  his  somewhere," 
and  he  turned  to  search  among  the 
papers  on  his  writing-table.  "It's 
not  down  here,"  he  said  presently, 
after  a  fruitless  examination  of  several 
bundles.  "  I'll  tell  you  where  it  is, 
though  ;  it's  up-stairs.  Do  you  mind 
waiting  a  minute  while  I  go  up  to  my 
bedroom  and  fetch  it  ?  Make  your- 
self comfortable  while  I  am  gone,  will 
you  1 " 

Heriot  watched  the  door  close 
behind  Waring's  back  and,  sitting 
down,  swore  softly  to  himself.  He 
was  evidently  put  out  about  some- 
thing. For  a  minute  or  two  he  sat 
puffing  moodily  at  his  cigarette,  then, 
as  Waring  did  not  return,  he  rose, 
and  taking  from  a  shelf  the  first  book 
that  came  to  hand,  a  copy  of  Shake- 
speare's works,  seated  himself  again, 
opened  it,  and  began  to  read.  After 
a  while  he  stopped  and  gazed  ab- 
stractedly out  over  the  volume  at  the 
dreary  black  piles  of  bricks  and 
mortar  visible  outside  the  window. 
He  had  just  come  by  the  merest 
chance  across  a  passage  which  he  felt 
exactly  represented  his  feelings  at  the 
moment.  They  were  well-known 
lines ;  he  was  pretty  sure  he  had  come 
across  them  before,  but  never  till  now 
had  they  appealed  to  him  with  such 
insistent  force.  He  read  them  through 
slowly  again. 

— For  it  so  falls  out 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the 

worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lacked 

and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we 

find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not 

show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours. 

He  repeated  the  words  softly  to 
himself  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
gazed    long    and   reflectively   at   the 


envelope.  If  he  could  ever  have 
looked  pathetic,  he  would  have  at 
that  moment.  He  was  reviewing  the 
past. 

He  had  been  engaged  to  Millicent 
while  in  England  on  short  leave  some 
two  years  before,  about  eighteen 
months  prior  to  the  events  chronicled 
on  the  earliest  of  these  pages.  He 
and  the  young  lady  had  seen  very 
little  of  each  other  before  the  engage- 
ment. Heriot's  leave  terminated 
shortly  after  that  happy  consununa- 
tion  was  reached :  his  pay  was  in- 
sufficient then  to  allow  him  to  support 
a  wife;  and  he  had  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  betrothed  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  years,  after  an  acquaint- 
ance that  bai*ely  extended  over  a 
month  in  all.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that,  when  they  parted  for  an  in- 
definite time,  they  were  as  devoted 
to  each  other  as  two  lovers  well  could 
be,  and,  in  Heriot's  case,  it  was  more 
than  a  year  before  the  inevitable 
reaction  set  in ;  but  by  the  beginning 
of  the  previous  December  he  had 
begun  to  accept  as  inevitable  the 
knowledge  that  his  ardour  had  suf- 
fered a  very  appreciable  diminution, 
the  more  appreciable  as,  with  Ethel's 
arrival  at  Tatkin,  he  was  brought  in 
agreeable  contact  with  a  fresh  and, 
for  him,  particularly  attractive  type 
of  English  girlhood.  It  was  the 
feeling  he  experienced  as,  day  after 
day,  he  saw  more  and  more  of  the 
new-comer,  which  told  him  first,  not 
only  that  there  were  other  girls  in 
the  world  than  Millicent  Devant,  but 
also  that  there  were  other  men  than 
John  Heriot ;  for,  as  he  reflected  how 
readily  he  had  found  that  after  all 
life  without  his  betrothed  might  be 
bearable,  he  began  to  understand  how 
easy,  if  not  natural,  it  must  have 
been  for  Millicent  to  have  by  that 
time  made  a  corresponding  discovery. 
The  thought  led  him,  by  simple 
stages^   to  imagine  that  he  detected 
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in  Millicent's  letters,  now  less  nu- 
merous than  of  yore,  the  cankering 
growth  of  indifference  under  which 
he  himself  lay,  so  that,  when  at 
length  he  determined  to  free  himself 
once  for  all  from  the  engagement,  he 
felt  charitably  sure  that,  whatever 
outward  display  of  reluctance  the 
young  lady  might  make,  she  would 
at  heart  be  only  too  glad  to  meet 
him  half  way.  He  did  not  know 
how  the  prospect  of  marriage  with 
Hexham  (of  old  an  importunate 
wooer),  which  the  helpless  Millicent 
felt  could  be  the  only  other  alterna- 
tive, had  served  to  strengthen  the 
bond  that  united  her  to  the  man  she 
loved.  What  had  at  the  best  of  times 
been  for  him  a  tie  of  but  moderate 
strength  was  for  her  the  cable  that 
linked  her  to  her  anchor  of  hope,  the 
severing  of  which  spelt  ruin.  What 
she  thought  she  did  her  best  to  show 
in  the  letter  a  portion  of  which  we 
have  read  over  Heriot's  shoulder,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  her  cry  for  pity  he 
took  for  what  he  considered  it  was 
worth.  But  it  was  soon  after  this 
that,  his  bridges  once  burned  behind 
him,  the  revulsion  set  in  that  proved 
the  eternal  truth  of  the  lines  he  was 
at  that  moment  repeating  to  himself. 
For  some  days  after  the  decisive  step 
had  been  taken  all  his  feelings  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  sense  that  Ethel 
was  the  one  woman  in  the  world  to 
make  him  as  happy  as  he  deserved  to 
be,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Smart^s 
sudden  death,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  put  a  momentous 
question  to  her  before  the  close  of 
the  expedition  to  Thonz^,  nor  would 
there  be  much  difficulty  in  guessing 
what  the  reply  to  that  question  would 
have  been.  But,  as  it  was,  with  the 
Deputy-Commissioner's  murder  came 
delay,  and  with  delay  came  reflection, 
and  with  reflection  misgiving  as  to 
the  actual  depth  of  his  pa.ssion ;  and 
with  the  way  made  smooth   with  his 


only  possible  rival  removed  from  his 
path,  and  with  his  prize  daily  within 
easy  reach,  he  began  to  discover  that 
the  situation  often  failed  to  provide 
friction  sufficient  to  keep  the  warmth 
of  his  admiration  for  Ethel  at  the 
glowing-point,  and  soon  found  him- 
self calling  regretfully  to  mind  those 
virtues  in  Millicent  to  which  the 
sense  di  ownership  had  so  obstinately 
blinded  his  eyes.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  said  no  word  to  Ethel  before  she 
quitted  Tatkin  for  England,  and  let 
her  go  with  but  little  to  support  her 
fond  hopes  but  the  recollection  of 
past  devotion  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  writing  to  her  of  an  occasional 
business-letter  about  her  brother's 
affairs  would  prevent  her  image  slip- 
ping entirely  from  his  memory. 

It  is  possible  that,  after  she  had 
gone,  the  same  forces  might  have 
operated  to  endear  Ethel  as  had 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  case  of 
Millicent,  had  not  Heriot's  renewed 
passion  for  the  latter  been  stimulated 
by  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  an  Isle  of 
Wight  newspaper  setting  forth  in  a 
paragraph,  carefully  marked,  that  a 
marriage  had  been  arranged  between 
Miss  Millicent  Dudley  -  Devant, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Dudley-Devant  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Ventnor,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Hexham 
of  Compton  Hall,  Shanklin.  In  this 
delicate  attention  our  friend  thought 
he  detected  the  handiwork  of  Mrs. 
Devant,  who  had  throughout  been 
opposed  to  his  suit,  and  might  be 
expected  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure 
in  proving  to  him  that  the  wound  he 
had  inflicted  had  not  been  long  in 
healing ;  and  the  desire  to  thwart 
her  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  He 
would,  however,  have  taken  no  definite 
action  had  not  a  piteous  letter, — 
the  letter  he  was  holding  in  his 
hands  as  he  sat  in  Waring's  chair — 
come  from  Millicent,  saying  that  she 
had  learnt  what  her  mother  had  done, 
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and  assuring  him  that  her  coming 
marriage  was  odious  to  her,  and  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  her 
feelings  were  unchanged.  This  last 
commimication  brought  forcibly  home 
to  Heriot  what  a  power  of  stedfast- 
ness  there  was  in  the  writer's  love  for 
him.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he 
had  read  it  he  had  made  out  his 
application  for  leave  on  urgent  private 
affairs  (a  death  in  the  family  afforded 
a  suitable  pretext),  and  before  the 
middle  of  April  he  had  left  Burmah 
for  England,  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  the  victim  before  her  marriage. 
How  to  get  speech  with  Millicent 
before  the  eventful  day  was  the 
problem  he  had  now  set  himself  to 
solve,  and  he  found  it  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  His  first  step  on  reach- 
ing London  had  been  to  travel  to 
Ventnor,  and  there  try  to  ascertain 
tlie  latest  news  of  Millicent ;  but,  as 
events  proved,  his  journey  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  was  practically  fruitless.  A 
sprightly  and  communicative  servant 
at  the  house  informed  him,  on  in- 
quiry, that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Devant  had 
gone  to  London,  that  she  understood 
that  Miss  Millicent  was  going  to  be 
married  there  shortly,  though  exactly 
when  she  could  not  say,  that  she  did 
not  know  the  address  the  ladies  were 
stopping  at  in  town,  though  she  dared 
say  that  he  would  like  to  come  in  and 
see  Mr.  Devant,  who,  she  was  sure, 
would  be  able  to  give  him  all  the 
information  he  required.  Heriot 
liked  Millicent's  father,  and  would 
ordinarily  have  been  ready  enough 
to  have  a  chat  with  the  elderly 
invalid,  but  for  reasons  of  his  own 
he  had  no  wish  to  see  him  on  that 
particular  occasion,  and  left  without 
giving  his  name,  to  formulate  a  fresh 
plan  of  action  in  London.  It  was  not 
till  after  his  return  to  town  that  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  Waring's 
sister  was  acquainted  with  Miss 
Devant,  and   that  he  might  conceiv- 


ably be  able  to  get  the  address  from 
his  friend.  He  felt  certain  that 
Waring  would  gladly  further  any 
action  tending  to  show  that  he  was 
going  to  be  left  alone  in  the  running 
for  the  prize  they  had  both  been 
competing  for  hitherto,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  looking  him  up.  He  was 
surprised  when  the  time  came  to  find 
his  friend  professing  total  ignorance 
of  Millicent's  address;  but  so  sure 
was  he  of  Waring's  perception  of 
what  was  to  his  own  interest,  that 
on  hearing  his  emphatic  denial  he 
thought  it  mere  waste  of  valuable 
time  to  press  him  further  on  the 
point.  Now  that  he  had  a  second  time 
been  foiled,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sider his  next  move  seriously ;  but, 
cast  about  him  as  he  would,  no  deli- 
cate inspiration  came.  He  could  think 
of  no  one  else  in  London  who  was 
at  all  likely  to  be  able  to  give  him 
the  information  he  required  regard- 
ing Miss  Devant's  whereabouts.  A 
reference  to  their  few  common  friends 
in  the  country  must  of  necessity  in- 
volve delay,  and  every  moment,  he 
felt,  was  inestimably  precious.  It 
almost  seemed  as  though  he  would 
have  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten. 

Suddenly,  as  he  thus  chewed  the 
cud  of  bitter  reflections,  there  came 
to  him  guidance  from  an  unexpected 
source  in  the  shape  of  a  bustling 
young  woman  who,  entering  rapidly 
after  a  perfunctory  knock,  gave  a  low 
exclamation  of  startled  surprise  as 
the  receding  smoke-wreaths  showed  the 
figure  in  the  arm-chair  to  be  not  her 
brother  but  a  distinguished  stranger 
with  dark  hair  sHghtly  sprinkled  with 
grey. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  explained. 
"  I  thought  my  brother  was  here.  I 
imagined  you  were  him  for  a  moment. 
Is  he  in  ?  I  suppose  you  have  come 
to  see  him." 

"It  is  I  that  should  beg  your 
pardon  for   having  startled  you,"  re- 
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turned  Heriot  rising.  "Yes,  your 
brother  is  in;  he  has  gone  up-stairs 
for  a  moment  to  get  me  an  address." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  suppose 
he  will  be  back  again  directly,"  said 
Gertrude.  "I  must  apologise,"  she 
went  on,  "  for  rushing  in  so  uncere- 
moniously, but  I'm  so  busy  just  at 
present  that  I  find  not  a  moment  to 
spare  for  formalities." 

"  Ah,"  observed  Heriot,  "  it  seems 
to  me  that  everybody  is  horribly  busy 
in  England.  You  are  no  exception, 
I  can  assure  you." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  extra  busy  just  now 
getting  ready  for  a  wedding,  you  see. 
I'm  bridesmaid,  you  know,  and  really 
with  one  thing  and  another  I  don't 
know  which  way  to  turn." 

"  Bridesmaid  !  Ah,  Miss  Dudley- 
Devant's  wedding,  I  suppose,"  said 
Heriot,  tossing  the  end  of  his  cigarette 
into  the  fire  and  facing  Gertrude  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  The  idea 
came  to  him  with  a  flash  of  inspiration. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Gertrude,  "  I  sup- 
pose you ,"  and    then   a   sudden 

perception  of  who  the  visitor  was  and 
what  his  presence  at  this  eventful 
epoch  might  mean  swept  over  her  and 
she  stopped  short  with  a  very  near 
approach  to  a  gasp. 

"  To  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Heriot, 
pursuing  his  advantage  with  airy  grace, 
"  I  know  her  well ;  I  may  say  very 
well.  In  fact,  curiously  enough,  one 
of  the  reasons  I  came  here  for  was  to 
find  out  her  address  in  town  in  order 
to  present  my  congratulations.  Can 
you  by  any  chance  tell  me  where  she 
is  stopping  now  ?  " 

"  Number  eleven,  Roxburghe  Gar- 
dens," replied  Gertrude  glibly.  She 
did  not  stop  to  consider  what  the 
result  of  the  disclosure  might  be.  She 
mentally  compared  the  tall  well-looking 
man  who  stood  before  her  with  the 
misbegotten  puppy  to  whom  Millicent 
was  doomed  to  be  united,  and  resolved 
that,  come  what  would,  it  should  not 


be  her  fault  if  her  friend  had  not  a 
full  and  free  choice  given  her,  were  it 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  She  even  went 
so  far  as  to  add  gratuitously  :  "I  am 
going  to  meet  her  directly  after  lunch 
at  the  comer  of  Oxford  Street  and 
Bond  Street  for  some  shopping." 

"  Many  thanks,"  exclaimed  Heriot. 
"  I  shall  not  forget  the  address." 

He  was  not  likely  to  forget  it. 
He  had  got  what  he  wanted,  but  only 
just  in  time.  A  moment  later,  before 
the  words  had  died  away  from  the 
speaker's  lips.  Waring  appeared,  full 
of  apologies  at  having  been  away  so 
long,  but  with  the  naturalist's  address, 
which  Heriot  made  some  show  of 
taking  down  in  his  pocket-book, 
though  anyone  who  had  looked  oyer 
his  shoulder  while  he  wrote,  would 
have  made  the  discovery  that  the 
address  noted  was  not  the  one  that 
Waring  had  just  read  out  to  him, 
but  another  in  Roxburghe  Gardens. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged," 
he  exclaimed,  shutting  his  note  book 
with  a  snap  when  he  had  written  what 
he  wanted.  "It  will  probably  save 
me  a  deal  of  trouble,"  and  for  the 
rest  of  his  stay  he  made  no  secret  to 
Waring  of  the  fact  that  he  was  on 
very  much  better  terms  with  himself 
than  he  had  been  ten  minutes  before. 
He  did  not,  however,  stop  long,  for 
very  soon  after  Gertrude  had  gone 
up-stairs,  wondering,  with  a  delight^ 
ful  sense  of  guilt,  what  was  to  come 
of  all  this,  he  rose  to  go,  refusing 
Waring's  in%atation  to  limch  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  an  important 
engagement  immediately  after  that 
meal,  some  little  distance  away. 

"By  the  way,  wUl  you  dine  with 
me  at  the  Criterion  to-morrow  at  half- 
past  seven,  old  mani"  he  said  with 
his  hand  on  Waring's  shoulder  as  he 
took  his  leave.  "  I  want  to  see  some- 
thing of  you." 

And  Waring  said  "Yes,"  though, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  he  was  not  par- 
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ticularly  anxious  to  go.  Heriot's 
overtures  were  friendly,  almost  affec- 
tionate, but  Waring  was  not  sure 
enough,  even  yet,  of  the  Forest- 
Officer's  intentions  to  feel  very 
desirous  for  much  of  his  company. 
He  almost  wished  he  had  given  him 
Millicent's  address.  It  might  have 
saved  him  a  deal  of  trouble. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Waring,  "I  have 
never  yet  asked  you  what  the  result 
of  the  trial  was.  What  did  they  all 
get  ?  I  mean  the  beggars  that  were 
tried  for  Smart's  murder." 

He  was  sitting  opposite  to  Heriot 
at  a  small  table  in  the  Criterion 
Restaurant,  sipping  his  coffee  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  excellent  cigar, 
while  assiduous  waiters  glided  past 
his  chair,  and  the  unrestrained  babel 
of  the  diners  around  him  mingled 
with  the  clatter  of  their  dining  in 
his  ears.  The  hour  was  nine,  the 
concluding  courses  of  an  irreproach- 
able meal  had  brought  with  them  a 
serenely  beatific  frame  of  mind,  and 
to  the  general  feeling  of  placid  content 
induced  by  his  dinner  was  added  the 
pleasing  sense  of  temptation  success- 
fully defied,  which  the  sight  of  his 
silent  but  attentive  host  kept  ever 
before  him.  Earlier  in  the  evening 
he  had  been  moved  to  wonder  from 
time  to  time  whether,  after  all,  he 
had  rightly  interpreted  Heriot's  desire 
to  get  hold  of  Miss  Devant's  address, 
and  whether,  supposing  he  were  mis- 
taken, his  own  love-affair  was  going 
to  be  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  had 
promised  to  be  the  day  before ;  and 
his  wonder  increased  when,  believing 
that  the  time  for  action  must  have 
passed,  he  had  given  Heriot  what  he 
thought  would  be  a  piece  of  news, 
namely  that  Millicent  was  going  to 
be  married   the  next  day,  and   had 


found  his  friend .  unfeignedly  indif- 
ferent or  at  most  regarding  the  infor- 
mation as  food  for  smiling  reflection. 
After  dinner,  however,  there  was  no 
room  in  his  mind  for  plaguy  thoughts 
as  to  what  Heriot  still  felt  towards 
Ethel.  He  was  now  surer  than  ever 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  the 
day  before  as  to  Heriot's  designs,  and 
began  to  recognise  that,  in  giving  him 
so  excellent  a  meal,  his  host  was 
acting  most  nobly  towards  one  whom 
he  might  well  suspect  of  having  helped 
to  thwart  them. 

Heriot  looked  up  from  his  plate  at 
Waring's  question.  "The  case  was 
finished  after  you  left,  was  it  ? "  said 
he.  "I  had  forgotten  that.  Well, 
they  hadn't  enough  evidence  for  any- 
thing, so  every  one  of  the  lot  they 
arrested  was  discharged." 

"  Couldn't  they  prove  anything 
against  the  disappointed  claimant— 
what's  his  name  1 — Maung  Waik  ? " 

"  Absolutely  nothing.  His  charm- 
ing nephew  tried  hard  to  make  out 
that  the  gun  found  on  the  dacoit  who 
was  shot  was  his  uncle's,  but  he  could 
get  nobody  to  speak  to  it  definitely 
and  our  friend  got  off." 

"  Do  you  think  he  really  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"  I  doubt  it.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  man  whom  the  sentry  shot, 
if  not  Bo  Chet  himself,  was  hiding  in 
Maung  Walk's  house  a  good  bit  of 
the  time  we  were  in  Thonz^,  and  that 
Maung  Waik  put  them  up  to  the  job ; 
but  Mullintosh  said  that  he  could  get 
no  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  it. 
If  they  were  there,  they  must  have 
lain  very  low  for  the  nephew  to  know 
nothing  about  it." 

"Could  nothing  be  got  out  of  the 
man  who  was  shot  1 " 

"They  tried  to  pump  him  before  he 
died, — trust  Mullintosh  to  badger  the 
poor  begger  to  the  last — but  it  was 
no  good,  as  of  course  you  heard.  He 
would  say  nothing." 
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"  What  did  they  give  the  police- 
man who  shot  him  ? " 

"A  first-class  constableship  and  a 
reward,  I'm  not  sure  how  much,  but 
at  any  rate  it  was  enough  to  allow  of 
his  giving  a  most  gorgeous  pwe  at 
Thonz^.  The  show  came  off  the  last 
day  of  the  Sessions,  and  the  first  thing 
Maung  Waik  and  party  did  on  their 
release  was  to  hurry  off  to  the  village, 
80  as  to  be  in  time  for  it.  I  believe 
they  were  more  exercised  in  their 
minds  over  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
fun  there  than  over  anything  else  con- 
nected with  their  imprisonment." 

"  Well,  it's  a  comfort  they  have  got 
some  change  out  of  the  gang.  Poor 
old  Smart !  Have  you  wound  up  his 
affikirs  by  this  time? " 

"  Not  quite,  but  very  nearly.  There 
are  one  or  two  things  to  do  still,  but 
they  can  keep  till  the  end  of  the  year 
when  I  go  out  again, — that's  to  say, 
if  I  do  go  out  again.  If  not,  I  must 
ask  you  to  do  them." 

"  If  you  do  go  out  again  !  Is  there 
any  chance  of  your  not  going  ?  " 

"  It's  just  possible  that  I  may  not ; 
in  fact  I  may  say  it's  very  possible. 
It  depends  on  circumstances.  I  had 
an  uncle." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Waring  and  sat  wait- 
ing, in  case  Heriot  should  think  fit  to 
explain  this  not  over  lucid  statement. 
He  did  not,  however,  deign  to  do  so, 
but  went  on,  as  though  desirous  of 
avoiding  an  explanation.  "Which 
reminds  me  that  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  Waring." 

"  And  that  is ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  seeing  Miss 
Smart  again  before  long." 

"I  suppose  so,"  returned  Waring, 
conscious  of  the  faintest  flush  as  he 
looked  at  his  interlocutor. 

Heriot  drew  a  square  thickish 
packet  from  his  pocket.  "I  had 
hoped,"  he  said,  tapping  the  table-cloth 
gently  with  it  as  he  spoke,  "to  go 
down  myself  to  Crookholme  and  make 


this  little  parcel  over  to  Miss  Smart, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  now  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  so  before, — well, 
before  you  are  able.  I  should  parti- 
cularly like  to  have  it  delivered  per- 
sonally, and  what  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  you  will  undertake  postman's 
duty.  It  contains  papers  of  Smart's 
which  will  certainly  be  of  interest  and 
may  be  of  value  to  the  Smart  family. 
I  have  addressed  the  packet  to  Miss 
Smart,  not  being  personally  acquainted 
with  her  estimable  father ;  but  of 
course,  if  you  take  charge  of  it,  you 
may  use  your  discretion  as  to  which 
member  of  the  family  it  goes  to. 
Would  you  care  to  make  yourself 
responsible  ?  Of  course  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would.  There  is  no 
hurry  about  it ;  any  time  will  do.  In 
any  case  there's  a  note  for  Miss  Smart 
in  the  parcel  which  I  should  like  her 
to  have." 

"  I  will  take  it  to  Miss  Smart,"  said 
Waring,  holding  out  his  hand  for  the 
packet.  His  heart  gave  a  bound,  for 
he  believed  that  by  this  act  Heriot 
intended  to  show  once  and  for  all  that 
he  had  renounced  all  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  claimant  for  Ethel's  hand. 

"  Mind,  I  don't  want  it  to  be  sent 
by  post,"  said  Heriot,  giving  the 
packet  to  Waring. 

"  All  right,"  returned  Waring,  "  I 
will  see  that  it  is  safely  delivered." 
Emboldened  by  this  mark  of  con- 
fidence, he  was  about  to  ask  Heriot 
what  it  was  that  made  him  think  it 
very  possible  that  he  would  not  return 
to  Burmah  when  his  attention  was 
diverted  to  the  last  of  a  party  of  three 
gilded  youths  in  spotless  raiment  who 
had  risen  from  a  table  some  little  dis- 
tance from  them,  and  were  filing  past 
the  one  at  which  he  and  Heriot  sat. 
There  was  something  familiar  in  the 
young  man's  features,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  wondered  where  it  was  that 
he  had  seen  them  before;  then,  as 
the   object  of  his  scrutiny  turned  a 
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vacant  glance  towards  him  and  the 
recognition  became  mutual,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  it's  young  Hexham  !  " 

It  was  indeed  young  Hexham,  not 
a  little  exhilarated  by  his  dinner. 
"  Hullo  Waring,"  he  cried,  "  how  are 
you  old  chap  ?  How's,  —  how's,  — 
bridesmaid  1 " 

The  last  word  came  out  with  an 
effort,  which  betokened  that  his  tongue 
was  proving  itself  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  evening  an  unruly  mem- 
ber. The  speaker  came  up  to  the 
table  unsteadily  and  leant  over  the 
back  of  one  of  the  unoccupied  chairs. 
His  round  eyes  were  fixed  and  glassy, 
but  the  wine  had  loosened  his  tongue. 
He  had  been  transformed  suddenly, 
from  the  restless  conciliatory  youth 
Waring  had  seen  a  few  days  before, 
into  a  reckless  voluble  young  de- 
bauchee. 

"  The  bridesmaid  is  very  well,"  re- 
turned Waring  shortly.  "  You  seem 
to  be  having  a  good  time  of  it  here, 
young  man  ;  making  the  most  of  your 
opportunities,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  going  strong,  thanks.  Got 
couple  o'  chaps  dining  with  me  here 
to-night, — having  final  bust, — last  day 
of  bach — ^bachelorship,  y'  know — hood 
I  mean,  not  ship,  I  know, — I'm  all 
right.  I  say,  you  chaps,"  and  he 
turned  half  round  to  where  he 
imagined  his  brace  of  boon-com- 
panions would  be,  "let  me  introduce 
you  bride, — ^bridesmaid's, — ^brother, — 
hullo,  where  the  devil  have  they  gone 

to?" 

The  couple  referred  to  had  marched 
steadily  on,  without  noticing  that 
their  host  had  stopped,  till  they 
reached  the  door,  where  they  halted 
and  began  looking  round  the  room 
with  preternatural  ly  solemn  faces  for 
their  missing  comrade. 

"  They  are  waiting  for  you,"  said 
Waring,  only  thinking  of  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  bridegroom  elect  with  all 
expedition ;  "  we'd  better  not  be  keep- 


ing you.     (Jood-bye  ;    I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow." 

"Oh,  they're  all  right,"  returned 
Hexham  nonchalantly.  "They'll  find 
their  way  to  the  Empire  right  enough 
by  themselves.  You  chaps  come  too. 
Have  a  drink  though  first — must  have 
a  drink — last  day  of  bach — bach — 
can't  get  my  tongue  round  these 
beastly  words,  but  you  know  well 
enough  what  I  mean,  don't  you  ? " 
He  sank  into  the  chair  he  was  leaning 
on  and,  resting  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  his  chin  on  his  hands,  looked  at 
Waring  and  then  away  from  Waring 
to  Heriot.  "  Introduce  me  friend," 
he  said  turning  suddenly  to  Waring. 
"  Friend  must  have  drink  too." 

Waring  gazed  in  desperation  to- 
wards the  door,  but  Hexham's  asso- 
ciates had  vanished.  It  looked  as  if 
they  were  £^oing  to  be  saddled  with 
this  strayed  reveller  for  the  night. 
"This  is  Mr.  Heriot,"  he  said.  "I 
dare  say  you  may  have  heard  about 
him." 

"  Heriot !  I  should  think  so,"  ejacu- 
lated Hexham.  "  Pleased — ^meet  you, 
Heriot — ^most  pleased,"  and  he  leant 
over  the  table  and  shook  the  Forest- 
Officer  effusively  by  the  hand.  "  En- 
gaged Mil — Millicent  once  upon  a 
time ;  I  know  all  'bout  j'ou." 

Waring  was  by  this  time  so  used 
to  Heriot's  doing  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  anybody  else  would  do  that 
he  waa  hardly  surprised  when  his 
companion  returned  Hexham's  salu- 
tation with  apparent  fervour,  sajring 
with  thinly  veiled  sarcasm,  "  Ah,  this 
is  indeed  an  unexpected  honour." 

"  That's  right,"  exclaimed  Hexham. 
"  No  ill-will — that's  right.  Never 
do  to  bear  will — ill-will."  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  sat  silent 
with  his  face  in  his  hands,  then  look- 
ing up  at  Heriot  he  continued  :  "  All 
same  you're  precious  fool — chuck  that 
girl  over.     Simple   ripper,  I  can  tell 
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you.  Going  to  tomorrow  her  to- 
rn— ^marry  her  tomorrow,  I  should 
say.  Not  tomorrow  yet,  I  suppose," 
and  he  plucked  a  watch  from  his 
pocket  and  gazed  at  it  with  lack- 
lustre eye. 

"Ah,  then  I  must  congratulate 
you,"  replied  Heriot  in  the  same  calm 
voice,  while  Waring  hurriedly  inter- 
posed with,  "I  say,  Hexham,  those 
fellows  will  be  waiting  for  you." 

But  Hexham  was  recalcitrant.  He 
sat  for  some  time  glaring  emptily  in 
front  of  him,  and  then,  "I'm  not 
going  without  you  two  chaps,"  he 
asserted  stoutly.  "Told  you  already 
those  other  chaps  all  right.  Both 
as  drunk  as  can  be,  but  quite  able 
look  after  themselves;  find  'em  at 
the  Empire  or  somewhere.  Well  go 
after  'em  directly,  but  must  have  a 
drink  with  Heriot  first,  to  show  no 
ill-will." 

He  seemed  to  have  conceived  a 
sudden  affection  for  Heriot  (who  in 
a  moment  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  comedy),  and  would  not  quit  the 
table  till  he  had  extorted  a  promise 
from  them  both  to  come  with  him 
and  have  a  drink  below,  and  when 
they  had  left  the  restaurant  clung 
lovingly  to  the  Forest-Officer's  arm 
while  the  latter  piloted  him  out  into 
the  open  and  across  the  road  to  the 
nearest  music-hall  in  the  expectation 
of  being  able  there  to  make  him  over 
to  his  guests.  But  the  wandering 
pair  were  not  there  and,  once  inside, 
Hexham  insisted  on  stopping  to  see  a 
portion  of  the  entertainment  and 
drinking  whisky  and  soda-water  with 
his  companions  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  his  condition  more  distress- 
ing than  ever.  Waring  had  scant 
pity  for  the  young  fool  whom  fate 
had  chosen  to  inflict  upon  him ;  but 
as  the  evening  slipped  on  and  Heriot 
plied  Hexham  ever  more  and  more 
with  liquor  and  made  himself  ever 
more  and   more  agreeable,  he   tried 


to  interpose,  though  in  vain.  An 
adjournment  to  another  place  of 
entertainment  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing couple  was  proposed  by  Hexham 
and  acquiesced  in  by  Heriot.  Waring 
demurred,  and  hinted  at  its  being 
time  for  all  concerned  to  go  home, 
but  a  whisper  from  Heriot, — "Stop 
a  bit  and  see  me  through  with  him; 
he  won't  be  long  now  " — prevailed  on 
him  to  remain  and  watch  the  affair 
out,  as  much  in  Hexham's  interests 
as  in  those  of  his  elder  companion. 
The  attempt  to  run  the  lost  ones  to 
earth  at  another  music-hall  (for  which 
Hexham  asserted  roundly  that  they 
had  arranged  to  take  tickets)  bore 
no  fruit;  but  the  complacent  youth 
was  little  moved  at  the  poor  success 
of  the  search  and  again  sought  con- 
solation in  the  flowing  bowl,  with 
such  assiduity  that  towards  the  end 
he  threatened  to  become  uproarious, 
and  Waring  had  a  vision,  as  the 
audience  streamed  out  of  the  building 
at  the  close  of  the  performance,  of 
his  being  with  difficulty  restrained  by 
Heriot  from  violently  avenging  some 
imaginary  insult  on  a  cheerful  indi- 
vidual with  a  red  face  and  a  powerful 
conmiand  of  the  vernacular.  They 
took  the  bridegroom  elect  between 
them  when  they  were  in  the  street, 
and  having,  after  much  argument, 
persuaded  him  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  see  and  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, he  might  do  worse  than  go 
to  bed,  prevailed  on  him  to  walk  with 
them  to  the  address  in  Jermyn  Street 
he  gave,  instead  of,  as  he  wished, 
traversing  the  couple  of  hundred  yards 
or  so  to  the  spot  in  a  hansom. 

"You'll  come  in  and  have  a  drink — 
lots  of  stuff  up-stairs,"  he  said  thickly, 
as  they  stood  together  opposite  the 
house,  and  when  they  both  declined, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  P'raps  you're  right — 
won't  do  —  mustn't  do  —  drink  too 
much  jus'  before  wedding.  Is  it 
t'morrow  yet  ? " 
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Heriot  referred  to  his  watch  and 
assured  him  that  the  eventful  day 
had  arrived. 

"Well,  see  you  tomorrow — no,  not 
tomorrow — t'morrow  morning  I  mean. 
Don't  f  get  bring  bridesmaid.  Waring. 
You  too  Heriot,  old  man,  must  come, 
y*  know,  f  rold  sake's  sake." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  said  Heriot. 
"  I  leave  town  to-morrow, — to-day, 
I  mean." 

"Put  it  oflF,  put  it  oAE;"  urged 
Hexham.  "Must  come  tVedding — 
sha'n't  go  up-stairs  till  you  say  you're 
coming  t'wedding." 

But  Heriot  was  firm,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  young  Bacchanalian's 
assertion  that  he  must  still  bear  a 
grudge  against  him  if  he  would  not 
come  to  see  him  married ;  and  the 
bridegroom,  finding  that  blandishment 
and  obloquy  were  alike  of  no  avail, 
staggered  up  the  steps  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  door,  shower- 
ing benedictions  on  his  two  guardians 
as  he  went. 

The  two  guardians  turned  slowly 
away  when  the  door  had  shut  behind 
Hexham  and  passed  without  a  word 
into  a  quiet  street  leading  towards 
Charing  Cross.  As  they  paced  to- 
gether over  the  pavement  Waring 
was  reminded  irresistibly  of  the 
evening  when  Heriot  and  he  had 
walked  together  from  the  Tatkin 
mess  to  dine  with  the  Smarts.  It 
was  a  balmy  night.  The  moon  hung 
motionless  amid  fleecy  clouds  over- 
head, and  the  distant  whirr  of  traffic 
on  the  still  crowded  thoroughfares 
behind  them  seemed  a  kind  of 
urban  parody  of  the  cicada's  cease- 
less note. 

"To  think  that  that  young  sweep 
is  to  marry  Miss  Devant  in  a  few 
hours'  time,"  cried  Waring  impatiently. 
He  was  angry  with  himself  now  for 
having  refused  to  give  Heriot  the 
information  which  might  have  saved 
Millicent,  and  with  Heriot  for  bowing 


so  readily  and  with  so  good  a  grace 
to  the  tide  of  circumstance.  "  Fm 
precious  sorry  for  the  girl." 

Heriot  made  no  comment  on  this 
outburst  but  gave  a  sigh,  whether  of 
despondency  or  of  relief  at  having  rid 
himself  of  Hexham,  Waring  could  not 
say.  They  walked  silently  on  till  they 
reached  the  comer  of  the  street  and 
were  aware  of  a  belated  hansom  bear- 
ing steadily  down  upon  them.  Waring 
signed  to  the  driver  and  the  vehicle 
drew  up  on  the  roadway  opposite  them. 
"  Good-night,"  he  said  abruptly  to 
Heriot.  "  I  think  I  shall  drive  home." 
He  felt  he  could  not  say  more  at  the 
moment,  but  he  shook  his  friend's  hand 
with  a  grasp  that  spoke  volumes. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Heriot  auto- 
matically, and  as  Waring  stood  with 
one  foot  on  the  step  of  the  hansom 
about  to  get  in  he  added,  "I  think 
you  will  find  that  she  is  not  so  very 
much  to  be  pitied  after  all." 

An  hour  later  Waring  was  in  bed, 
in  his  dreams  delivering  and  again  and 
again  re-delivering  a  shadowy  packet 
at  a  certain  white-walled  country 
rectory ;  but  for  Heriot  there  was  no 
sleep  that  night.  He  walked  slowly 
back  to  his  hotel,  changed  his  dress- 
clothes  for  a  sober  suit  of  grey,  and 
till  daybreak  was  occupied  in  his  bed- 
room in  writing  and  packing  his  bag. 
Early  dawn  found  him  shaved,  alert, 
and  unwearied,  with  a  formidable  pile 
of  letters  on  his  table  as  evidence  of 
his  labours,  and  soon  after  sunrise  he 
strolled  across  Charing  Cross  Bridge 
towards  Waterloo,  his  footsteps  ring- 
ing clear  in  the  empty  morning  air  as 
he  paced  along  the  silent  footway. 
Arrived  at  the  labyrinthine  South- 
western terminus,  where  his  bag  was 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  a  yawning 
porter,  he  made  his  way  to  the  booking- 
office,  demanded  a  ticket,— on  second 
thoughts,  two  tickets — to  Ventnor, 
pocketed  them  and  took  up  his  posi- 
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tion  at  the  steps  outside  where  the 
vehicles  for  the  main  line  drive  up  to 
deposit  their  passengers,  waiting,  with 
his  customary  solace  between  his  lips, 
for  some  one  to  arrive.  He  had  to 
renew  this  solace  several  times,  for 
none  of  the  cabs  that  drove  up  to  the 
steps  during  the  next  hour  brought 
any  interest  for  him,  and  as  the 
minutes  slipped  by  his  equanimity 
seemed  to  filter  away.  He  began  to 
show  signs  of  impatience,  took  to 
striding  firmly  up  and  down,  referred 
several  times  to  his  watch,  the  hands 
of  which  were  creeping  on  towards 
half-past  six,  and  at  last,  as  though 
despairing  of  the  arrival  of  the  person 
he  was  expecting,  turned  in  through 
the  booking-office  on  the  main  line 
platform, — there  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  other  and  wiser  people 
have  in  their  day  made,  that  Waterloo 
is  of  all  Metropolitan  stations  the  most 
fatal  for  making  appointments  at.  He 
had  not  stood  looking  about  him  for 
more  than  ten  seconds  before  a  thickly 
veiled  figure  in  a  long  dark  cloak 
moved  shyly  forward,  and  a  moment 
later  there  was  a  glance  of  mutual 
recognition. 

He  raised  his  hat.  "  How  long 
have  you  been  here  ? "  he  asked. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  was 
the  reply.  "  IVe  been  looking  about 
everywhere  for  you." 

"I  was  outside  there,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  you  would  drive  up  at 
those  steps.  I  was  afraid  you  hadn't 
been  able  to  pull  it  off  after  all." 

"  I  didn't  come  that  way ;  they 
brought  me  in  to  quite  a  different  part 
of  the  station." 

"  Ah,  that's  because  you  didn't  tell 
them  the  main  line.  Well,  never 
mind,  better  late  than  never.  You 
have  five  minutes  yet  before  the  train 
starts.  IVe  got  your  ticket.  Is  that 
bag  all  you've  brought  ? " 

*'  That's  all ;  I  had  no  time  to  col- 
lect  more    things.     It    was   terribly 
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risky.  I  don't  know  now  how  I 
managed  to  slip  away  without  the 
servants  hearing  me.  I'm  sure  the 
banging  of  the  front  door  behind  me 
must  have  disturbed  some  of  them, 
and  I  had  ever  so  far  to  walk  before 
I  could  get  a  cab." 

"I  ought  to  have  met  you  at  the 
house,"  he  said.  "Have  you  had- 
anything  to  eat  1 " 

"  No.  I  should  have  got  something 
at  the  refreshment-room,  if  I  hadn't 
been  afraid  of  missing  you.  I  should 
like  something."  There  was  a  sound 
of  tears  in  the  voice  behind  the  veil 
and  a  white  ungloved  hand  fumbled 
nervously  with  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  All  right,  I'll  get  you  something," 
he  exclaimed.  "  This  is  your  train 
and  here's  your  ticket.  If  you  get 
into  the  carriage  I'll  fetch  you  some 
tea  or  something.  Don't  bother  about 
the  bag ;  I'll  see  about  that  when  I 
come  back." 

She  was  seated  in  a  first-class  com- 
partment when  he  returned  to  her 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  which 
he  watched  her  consume,  standing 
at  the  carriage-door.  "  You're  better 
now,  aren't  you?"  he  said  tenderly, 
when  she  had  finished  the  coffee  and 
was  drawing  the  veil  down  over  her 
face  again.  "  No  need  to  keep  that 
veil  down,"  he  added.  It  makes  you 
look  terribly  funereal  with  that  cloak ; 
they  will  be  putting  you  out  at  Brook- 
wood  if  you  don't  take  care." 

She  smiled  a  weary  smile  at  this 
sally.  "  I'm  bright  enough  under- 
neath," she  said,  drawing  up  her  cloak 
a  few  inches  and  displaying  a  hand's- 
breadth  of  the  brightest  of  skirts 
below  its  lower  edge. 

"By  Jove  you  are,  and  no  mistake ! " 
he  ejaculated.  "  What  dress  is  that  ? 
It's  surely  not  your " 

"Yes,  it's  my  going-away  dress. 
It's  sweet,  isn't  it  1 "  And,  as  though 
revived  by  the  coffee  she  regarded  it 
pensively.     "  Gertrude  Waring  helped 
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me  choose  it.  It  was  the  only  thing 
I  had  to  put  on ;  there  was  nothing 
but  it  and  my  wedding-dress  in  the 
room  with  me.  I  couldn't  get  at  any- 
thing else  without  disturbing  mother. 
She  was  sleeping  next  door,  you  know. 
It  seems  wrong,  doesn't  it?  But  of 
course  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  I  couldn't  wear  my  wedding- 
dress." 

Heriot  chuckled  softly  to  himself 
and  drew  up  the  cloak  so  as  to  have 
a  more  unimpeded  view  of  the  glories 
of  the  skirt.  "  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,"  he  said. 
"By-the-bye,  Millicent,"  he  added, 
looking  up  suddenly,  "that  reminds 
me ;  I've  just  left  a  friend  of  yours, — 
well,  not  just;  it's  several  hours  ago 
now,  but  it  seems  only  a  few  minutes." 

"  Who  ?  Where  ?  Mr.  Waring,  I 
suppose.  You  were  dining  with  him 
last  night,  weren't  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  mean  him. 
Somebody  a  good  more  interested  in 
you  than  Waring." 

"  Not  Freddy  Hexham,  surely  !  " 

"  The  very  same." 

"  Oh  Jack  !     Where  ? " 

"  At  the  Criterion." 

"  Was  he  dining  there  ?  He  didn't 
teU  me." 

"  I  should  think  he  was." 

"  Did  he  see  you  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  knew  who  you  were  ? " 

"To  be  sure.  Who  was  I  that 
I  should  wish  to  conceal  my  identity  ? 
Really,  Millicent,  I  must  commiserate 
you  on  having  lost  such  a  jewel. 
Such  spirits !  such  a  flow  of  lan- 
guage !  and  so  passionately  devoted 
to  your  humble  servant !  He  was 
quite  unhappy  because  I  said  I 
couldn't  come  to  his  wedding, — agoing 
to  be  married  to-day,  if  you  please ! 
Honestly  now,  Millicent,  have  you 
really  considered  all  you  are  giving 


up  for  me  ?     Think  it  over  now,  and 
if  you  still " 

"  Don't,  please  don't  !  Did  he 
really  talk  so  much  ?  I  suppose  then, 
that  he  was " 

"DeUghtfully  so!  Don't  blame 
him;  in  that  particular  state  he  is 
really  fascinating— one  in  a  million." 

"Please  don't  talk  about  him," 
cried  the  girl  with  a  shudder.  "He 
had  no  suspicion  of  what  we  were 
going  to  do,  had  he  ?  " 

"  Bless  his  innocent  heart,  no  ;  not 
a  shadow.  If  you  had  seen  his 
effusive  affection  for  me  you  wouldn't 
ask  that  question." 

"  One  never  knows.  Do  you 
know,  when  I  did  sleep  last  night  I 
did  nothing  but  dream  he  was  coming 
after  me  ?  Jack,  I'm  frightened  to 
go  down  by  myself  !  Can't  you  come 
with  me  ? " 

"  Impossible." 

"Do  you  think  so  really  ?  Of  course 
you  know  best ;  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
your  coming  too, — ^in  another  carriage, 
— can't  you  1 " 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question.  It 
would  never  do ;  it  would  look  exactly 
like  that  most  improper  thing,  an 
elopement,  and  you  know  I  wish  to 
avoid  all  occasion  for  a  scandal.  We 
must  go  down  separately.  Keep  your 
heart  up  ;  you  will  be  home  by  noon. 
I  have  lots  to  do  in  town  before  I 
follow  you." 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  do  as  you  wish. 
You'll  telegraph  to  Father  to  say  I'm 
coming,  won't  you?  And  you'll  let 
Mother  know  where  I  am ;  I  don't 
want  her  to  imagine  all  kinds  of 
things.  I  ought  to  have  left  a  note 
to  say  where  I  was  going,  only  I 
hadn't  time." 

"  I'll  see  to  that.  I'll  write  a  note 
at  the  hotel  and  take  it  round  my- 
self to  Roxburghe  Gardens.  There 
will  be  time  to  do  that  before  my 
train " 
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"  What  is  it  ? "  she  asked,  clutching 
the  arm  that  rested  on  the  carriage- 
window.  He  had  stopped  and  was 
gazing  down  the  platform  at  some- 
thing she  could  not  see  from  where 
she  sat. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said,  turning  an  im- 
passive face  towards  her.  "You 
needn't  be  frightened.  Your  train 
ought  to  be  oflF  by  this  time,"  he  con- 
tinued after  a  pause  of  a  brief  dura- 
tion which  he  occupied  in  tapping  the 
pavement  nervously  with  his  foot. 
"You're  overdue;  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  this  line  for  unpunc ah  ! 

there's  the  whistle,  good,  you're  off 
now  !  Au  revoir ;  be  brave,  I  shall 
see  you  this  afternoon." 

"  George  ! "  exclaimed  an  individual 
in  green  corduroy  and  a  scarlet  necktie 
to  a  comrade,  as  the  train  snorted  out 
of  the  station.  *  S'welp  me,  George  ! 
that  chap's  missed  'is  train  after  all." 
At  this  early  hour  business  was  slack 
and  the  porters  had  ample  time  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their 
surroundings. 

"  Who  1 "  enquired  George  stopping 
in  his  manipulation  of  a  milk-can  to 
gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
speaker's  eyes."     "  What  chap  ? " 


"  '  Im  in  a  grey  suit  with  a  cigarette 
out  yonder  under  the  clock.  '  Im  as 
was  talkin'  to  that  girl  and  brought 
'er  a  cup  of  tea  just  now." 

"  Missed  'is  train,"  was  the  scorn- 
ful rejoinder,  "plucky  lot  of  trains 
'  e's  missed  !  '  E  wouldn't  be  walkin' 
away  so  peaceful  if  'e'd  missed  'is  train. 
'E  was  seeing  'er  off,  that's  all." 

"  What  did  'e  buy  two  tickets  for 
then  ? " 

"  Did  'e  buy  two  ?     Never  ! " 

"  Straight,  'e  did  ;  I  see  'im  at  the 
bookin'-office  with  two ;  and  just  now 
he  took  two  tickets  out  of  'is  pocket, 
and  give  the  girl  one,  and  put  back 
the  other." 

"P'raps  the  other  was  for  the  old 
girl  'e's  talkin'  to  now,"  hazarded 
George.  "  That's  what  it  is.  There, 
d'yer  see  'er,  just  by  the  cloak-room  ? 
Fat  old  thing,  only  just  come  up,  might 
be  the  mother  of  the  girl  'e's  just  seen 
off.  She  don't  like  losin'  trains  any 
way.  Lor',  ain't  she  givin'  it  'im  'ot ! 
Just  as  though  it  was  'is  fault  she 
come  too  late.  Just  like  a  woman  ! 
Not  that  'e  minds,  though ;  takes  it 
calm  and  sweet  enough,  don't  'e? 
Take  a  lot  to  ruffle  that  bloke,  I'll 
lay.  Come  along,  'ere's  the  six  thirty- 
three." 


(To  he  contintfsd.) 
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There  is,  I  believe,  an  inclination 
on  the  part  of  some  persons,  who  are 
not  without   experience   in   company 
matters,  to  advocate  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the   principle  of  limited   lia- 
bility, or,  at  any  rate,  a  return  to  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  before  the 
year  1862.     For  the  Companies  Act 
of   that   year,   it   must   be   borne  in 
mind,    did    not    introduce    any   new 
principle,  but   merely  granted    facili- 
ties   for    extending    one    which   had 
long  been  in  use.     The  Act  made  it 
possible    to    obtain    the    benefits    of 
incorporation     in     this    country     by 
registration   only,    and    relieved    the 
promoters   of    joint-stock    enterprises 
from   the    necessity    of    procuring   a 
Royal  Charter  or  special  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  the  recognised  methods  of  pro- 
cedure.     The    principle    of    limited 
liability    was     well    known    to    the 
Roman  law,  although  in  early  Rome 
corporate  rights  were  rarely  granted 
where  trade  was  the  sole  object.    From 
Rome  the  principle  developed  during 
the   Middle   Ages   into   the   partner- 
ship known  as  Commenda,  in  which 
one    partner   was   liable   for  a  fiixed 
sum  only.     And  the  Commenda,  by  a 
natural  process   of  evolution,  has  to- 
day become  the  SocHtd  en  Comman- 
dite,    besides    being    the    progenitor 
of    the   Limited   Liability   Company. 
"The    discoveries    of    the    sixteenth 
century,"   says   The    Dictionary   of 
Political   Economy,   "gave  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  corporate  enterprise,  and 
led   to   the   formation   of    new   com- 
panies with  limited  liability  through- 
out Europe,  among   which    the  East 
India  Company  was  the  most  promi- 


nent." But  it  was  left  for  the  legis- 
lation of  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  to  devise  a  mode  of  acquiring 
limited  liability,  which  should  con- 
form more  closely  to  the  demands 
of  modern  commercialism  than  the 
former  cumbersome  and  lengthy  pro- 
cess could  do. 

The  abolitionists  are,  of  course,  in 
a  hopeless  minority,  and  without  any 
prospect  whatever  of  the  realisation 
of   their   wishes.       Even   if   it   were 
desirable,    so   sweeping   a    reform    is 
not    within    the    range    of    practical 
politics.     Its   advocates  are  blind   to 
the   facts    of    history ;    they   are   so 
impressed     with     the      evils     which 
the  company-mongering   of    the   last 
ten  years  has  somewhat  prominently 
exposed,     that     they    consider     that 
anything   would   be   preferable   to   a 
continuance    of   the   present   system, 
with     the     opportunities     which     it 
affords  for  chicanery  and  fraud.     But 
they  probably  condemn  present  evils 
without   comparing  them    with  past. 
They  see  the  dark  side  of   company 
promotion,  but  they  fail  to  notice  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  this  country 
by  the  extension  of  commercial  enter- 
prise which  the   present   system   has 
fostered. 

It  is  true  that  the  Companies  Acts 
have  been  used  for  purposes  to  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  be  put ; 
that  they  have  been  utilised  to  bolster 
up  moribund  undertakings  and  to 
obtain  fictitious  credit  for  private 
traders.  It  may  also  be  true  that 
they  have  opened  the  door  to  more 
general  speculation,  to  vaster  frauds, 
and  more  reckless  promotion.  But 
other  agencies,  it  should   be  remem- 
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bered,  have  combined  with  lunited 
liability  to  produce  these  results.  Tne 
primary  cause  of  the  present  huge 
volume  of  financial  operations  is  the 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and  it 
is  to  that  increase,  far  more  than  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  more  stringent 
conditions  of  incorporation  which 
formerly  prevailed,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  creative  power  which  has 
called  into  existence  the  large  number 
of  companies,  sound  as  well  as  un- 
sound, which  are  now  registered  year 
by  year.  The  accumulation  of  the 
nation's  capital  has  called  for  increased 
channels  of  employment,  and  the 
demand  has  been  met  by  the  issue  of 
companies,  comparatively  few  of  which 
are  really  fraudulent  concerns. 

No  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
companies  which  are  registered  fail 
to  confer  any  advantage  either  on  the 
community  or  on  their  shareholders. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Report  under 
Section  29  of  the  Companies  Act 
1890,  issued  in  1897,  shows  that 
while  4,735  new  companies  were  regis- 
tered during  the  year  1896,  1,260 
companies  previously  on  the  Register 
went  into  liquidation,  and  1,279  were 
removed  from  the  Register  because 
they  were  either  abortive  or  were 
defunct  without  liquidation.  In  other 
words,  the  total  number  of  unsuccessful 
companies  in  1896  in  proportion  to 
new  companies  registered  was  fifty- 
four  per  cent.,  as  against  fifty -seven 
per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  That 
is  certainly  a  large  proportion  of 
failures ;  but  then,  out  of  these  appa- 
rent failures,  a  considerable  allowance 
has  to  be  made  for  those  voluntary 
liquidations  to  which  there  appears  to 
be  an  increasing  tendency  to  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  re-constructing  or 
amalgamating  prosperous  businesses, 
or  of  effecting  a  reduction  or  re- 
arrangement of  capital  or  debentures. 
And  those  companies  which  are 
abortive,  in  the  sense  of  not  getting 


beyond  the  registration-stage,  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  not  injuring  any  one 
except  their  promoters.  Of  these  there 
are,  apparently,  a  goodly  number,  for 
of  a  total  capital  of  £222,000,000 
registered  in  1889,  only  £125,400,000 
was  actually  subscribed, — not  very  far 
short  of  half  the  companies  registered, 
that  is  to  say,  were  stillborn. 

The  majority  of  the  companies 
which  fail  after  a  period  of  working 
more  or  less  prolonged  are  perfectly 
genuine  concerns.  They  may  be 
hazardous,  but  they  are  not  fraudu- 
lent. They  perhaps  start  with  in- 
sufficient capital,  and  although  from 
year  to  year  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
loss  on  working,  their  capital  is  ab- 
sorbed before  a  profit  can  be  shown. 
The  commencement  of  every  fresh 
enterprise  entails  risk,  whether  it  be 
a  private  or  a  joint-stock  trader ;  and 
if  a  company  enjoys  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  private  trader  in  the 
way  of  capital  and  connection,  it  has 
also  to  contend  against  certain  diffi- 
culties which  can  scarcely  affect  the 
individual.  The  average  company,  of 
course,  commences  business  with  a 
larger  capital  than  the  average  in- 
dividual trader,  and  can  therefore 
hold  out  longer  in  case  of  failure  to 
attract  a  paying  amount  of  custom, 
while  it.  is  practically  sure  of  a  certain 
amount  owing  to  the  connection  that 
is  established  through  its  shareholders. 
For  the  same  reason  it  can  advertise 
more  freely,  and  has  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  borrowing  in  case  of  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attention  of 
directors  and  managers  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  company's 
affairs  as  is  the  attention  of  the 
private  trader  in  the  business  which 
is  his  sole  property,  and  in  which  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  his  capital  is 
sunk.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  the  same  men 
directing  the  affairs  of  several  enter- 
prises   whose    aims    are    essentially 
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antagonistic.  As  with  the  individual 
trader,  the  new  company  has  usually 
to  face  the  competition  of  established 
rivals,  and  before  it  is  able  to  secure 
a  foothold  in  its  adversaries'  markets 
it  may  come  to  an  inglorious  end. 
Such  considerations  as  these  fill  the 
early  years  of  new  undertakings  with 
anxiety  and  hazard ;  and  that  is  why 
the  cautious  investor  prefers,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  confine  his  operations 
to  those  enterprises  whose  capacity 
for  success  has  undergone  the  test  of 
actual  working,  and  refuses  to  allow 
himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  promises 
of  large  profits  so  frequently  held  out 
by  unproved  companies,  and  so  fre- 
quently unrealised. 

But  the  fact  that  all  men  are  not 
equally     cautious,     and     that     some 
elect  to  take  considerable  risk  for  the 
prospect  of   high  returns,  affords  no 
justification    for   the    total   abolition 
of   limited  liability.      If   millions  of 
money    have    been     squandered     on 
chimerical     projects,     millions     have 
also  been   made   in   enterprises   that 
would  never  have  been  undertaken  if 
the  whole  of  the  projectors'  fortunes 
had  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  failure. 
Joint-stock  capital  is,  no  doubt,  more 
venturesome  and  ready  to  take  risks 
than  is  private  capital,  for  the  very 
reason  that  if  failure  does  ensue  the 
utmost  extent  of   the  loss  is  known 
beforehand.     But  it  is  just  the  ven- 
turous  spirit   so   created   which    has 
opened  new  countries  for  emigration 
and  new  fields  of  trade  abroad,  and 
has  encouraged  fresh  departures  and 
inventions   in    commercial   operations 
at  home.     And  a  system  which  has 
had  so   marked   an   effect   upon   the 
destinies,   not   of   this   country   only, 
but  of  mankind,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
parted   with,    even   were   its    defects 
more  conspicuous  and  numerous  than 
in  fact  they  are. 

The  present   system   has,  perhaps, 
offered    additional    opportunities    for 


gambling  and  rash  speculation.  Cer- 
tainly speculative  transactions  have 
enormously  increased  in  volume 
during  the  last  two  decades,  but 
so  likewise  have  investment  trans- 
actions. And  even  in  the  craze  in 
mining  companies'  shares  which  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago,  speculation 
never  reached  the  insane  heights 
which  characterised  operations  at 
the  time  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
nowadays  an  investor  could  be  found 
rash  enough  to  place  his  money  in 
a  venture  "the  details  whereof  shall 
in  due  time  be  revealed."  Yet  that 
was  a  scheme  which  captivated  the 
unwary  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  truth  is  that  the  love 
of  gambling  and  excessive  speculation 
is  humanity's  natural  and  most  in- 
eradicable vice.  Even  the  man  whose 
staple  financial  diet  is  Government 
securities  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent., 
must  occasionally  have  his  fiing  in 
the  shares  of  companies  that  offer 
returns  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  per 
cent.  When  men  had  not  stocks 
and  shares  to  gamble  in,  they  gambled 
in  tulip-bulbs ;  and  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  opportunities  for  specu- 
lation which  the  stock-markets  afford 
to-day,  they  would  find  or  invent  a 
substitute  to-morrow.  No  such  wide- 
spread distress  has  been  caused  by 
financial  failures  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  century  as  resulted  from  the 
bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
and  its  mushroom  imitators.  Then 
many  a  wealthy  family  was  reduced 
to  penury,  and  thousands  of  the 
well-to-do  to  beggary.  Was  that 
merely  the  result  of  excessive  specu- 
lation? Probably  not.  No  doubt, 
to  have  the  security  which  he  had 
bought  at  a  thousand  per  cent, 
premium  reduced  at  one  fell  swoop 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  unsale- 
ability  was  sufficient  to  ruin  many 
a  speculator;   but  the   misery  could 
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scarcely  have  been  so  great  as  it 
was,  had  not  many  of  the  companies 
which  were  offered  for  public  sub- 
scription at  that  time  been  unlimited 
in  liability.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  would  happen  at 
present  if  a  sudden  rapid  inflation 
of  prices  occurred,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  an  eager  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  while,  as  was  then 
the  case,  there  was  no  legal  necessity 
to  state,  as  part  of  a  company's 
title,  the  fact  that  it  was  limited,  and 
therefore  there  was  not  any  outward 
sign  by  which  the  pubHc  could  tell 
at  a  glance  whether  a  company's 
liability  was  or  was  not  limited.  The 
result  almost  certainly  now  would  be 
that  the  public,  in  their  eagerness 
to  profit  by  the  speculation,  would 
put  their  money  indiscriminately 
into  limited  and  unlimited  under- 
takings; and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  public  at  the  end 
of  last  century  were  wiser  than  their 
present  successors.  It  is  probable 
that,  so  soon  as  the  rise  in  South  Sea 
stock  was  at  its  height,  since  a  Royal 
Charter  or  special  Act  of  Parliament 
granting  the  incorporation  could  only 
be  obtained  at  a  considerable  loss  of 
time  and  trouble,  the  later  companies 
were  hurried  before  the  public  with- 
out any  steps  having  been  taken  to 
limit  the  liability  of  the  holders  of 
their  shares,  and  that  consequently, 
when  the  crash  came,  the  creditors 
of  these  companies  were  enabled 
to  seize  the  shareholders'  uttermost 
farthing  in  satisfaction  of  their  debts. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  unlimited  liability 
which  caused  the  ruin  of  many  of 
the  shareholders  in  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank  at  the  time  of  its  failure 
in  1878;  and  the  consternation  oc- 
casioned thereby  among  the  holders 
of  bank-shares  generally  resulted  in 
the  Companies  Act  of  1879,  by  which 
many  joint-stock  banking  companies, 
whose   liability  was   unlimited,  were 


allowed  to  restrict  their  liability  upon 
specified  conditions.  And,  further, 
it  was  the  approximation  to  unlimited 
liability,  the  large  amount  remain- 
ing unpaid  upon  those  shares,  which 
caused  such  acute  distress  among  the 
holders  of  Australian  bank-shares  a 
few  years  ago,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  realise  sound  securities  at 
a  heavy  sacrifice  in  order  to  meet 
the  calls  made  upon  their  holdings 
in  the  banks. 

Bribery  and  fraud,  too,  are  not 
features  peculiar  to  the  present 
era  of  commercial  enterprise.  The 
methods  of  the  fraudulent  have  indeed 
somewhat  changed.  The  company 
prospectus  is  now  the  great  means  of 
deluding  and  denuding  the  unskilled 
investor.  But,  as  some  compensation 
for  that,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  opportunities  for  inflating  and 
depressing  the  prices  of  securities  by 
the  aid  of  false  rumours  and  market- 
manipulations  are  nothing  like  what 
they  were  a  century  ago.  It  may 
even  be  questioned  whether  fraud  is 
much  more  prevalent  now  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  quantity 
of  transactions  which  are  done  in 
company  shares  and  similar  securities. 
The  difference  is  probably  rather  ab- 
solute than  relative,  and  the  cases 
seem  to  be  much  more  frequent, 
mainly  because  they  are  more  no- 
torious. In  other  words,  the  sum 
total  of  fraud  is  larger  because  the 
sum  total  of  transactions  is  greater; 
and  the  frauds  committed  are  more 
obvious  and  attract  more  general 
attention,  to  a  large  extent  because 
retribution  more  speedily  and  surely 
overtakes  their  perpetrators,  and 
because  the  news  agencies  circulate 
information  as  to  their  details  more 
widely  than  of  yore. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt 
that  limited  liability  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred    to    unlimited,    whether    the 
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question  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  community,  of  the 
shareholder,  or  of  the  creditor. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  it  is  prefer- 
able, because,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  it  encourages  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  so  increases  the 
nation's  wealth.  It  encourages  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  many  persons  are 
willing  to  risk  a  portion  of  their 
means  in  undertakings  which  seem 
to  them  to  offer  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  but  which  they  would  not 
consider  for  a  moment  if  failure 
meant  the  absorption  of  their  entire 
fortunes.  In  the  second  place,  men, 
who  are  adventuring  their  capital 
only  and  not  their  labour,  can  afford 
to  accept  a  lower  return  than  can 
those  whose  labour  and  capital  are 
both  embarked  in  the  same  under- 
taking :  the  shareholders  can,  for 
instance,  take  five  per  cent,  where 
the  private  trader  will  require  fifteen ; 
and  therefore  joint-stock  capital  has 
originated  many  successful  and  bene- 
ficial schemes,  which  private  capital 
could  not  have  attempted.  To  take 
a  recent  instance,  many  millions  of 
pounds  have  already  been  sunk  in 
the  development  of  Rhodesia,  and 
many  more  millions  will  have  to  be 
laid  out  before  that  development  is 
completed.  How  many  persons  would 
have  been  venturesome  enough  to 
invest  their  capital  in  the  Chartered 
Company  of  South  Africa,  or  the 
numerous  exploration  and  gold-mining 
companies  that  have  come  into  exis- 
tence since  the  Chartered  Company's 
formation,  if  the  measure  of  their 
liabilities  had  been  the  size  of  their 
fortunes'?  And  what  could  private 
enterprise  have  done  in  so  vast  a 
field  as  Rhodesia?  Limited  liability 
may  at  times  give  rise  to  unduly 
reckless  trading,  but  it  is  practically 
impossible   to   draw   a   line   between 


trading  that  is  legitimately  venture- 
some, and  trading  that  is  illegiti- 
mately reckless.  The  very  principle 
and  object  of  placing  limits  upon  the 
liability  of  joint-stock  operators  is 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  take 
heavier  risks  than  individuals  trad- 
ing on  their  private  accounts  can 
afford  to  do ;  and  when  all  things 
are  considered,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
admitted,  that  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  well  as  of  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  the  continuance  of 
limited  liability  is  desirable. 

From  the  shareholder's  point  of 
view,  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  systems  are  scarcely  open  to 
argument.  The  knowledge  that  his 
liability  is  confined  to  the  amount 
of  his  subscription  remaining  unpaid, 
may  occasionally  tend  to  make  the 
investor  less  careful  in  examining  the 
circumstances  of  the  proposed  invest- 
ment, and  so  indirectly  lead  to  the 
propagation  of  unsound  companies. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  that 
is  so,  at  least,  to  any  considerable 
extent.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  under  the  present  system, 
large  sums  of  shareholders'  money  are 
annually  lost  by  investment  in  chi- 
merical projects  which  have  no  real 
prospect  of  success.  It  might  be, 
probably  it  would  be,  that  if  liability 
were  unlimited,  a  number  of  such 
companies  would  cease  to  be  offered 
to  the  public,  because  no  one  would 
any  longer  be  rash  enough  to  invest 
in  them.  But  if  that  were  the  case, 
it  would  not  be  because  the  public 
had  become  quicker  to  discriminate 
between  companies  that  had  and 
companies  that  had  not  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  because  the  con- 
fidence and  enterprise  of  investors 
had  generally  received  a  check,  and 
consequently  many  beneficial  projects 
would  be  lost  to  the  conmiunity 
because,  under  such  conditions,  no 
conceivable   rate   of ^^dividend    could 
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atone    for    their    obvious     want    of 
security. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  that  the  abolition 
of  limited  liability  would  have  the 
assumed  effect  in  checking  reckless  in- 
vestment. Savings  must  be  invested 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  if  there 
were  not  limited  companies  with  their 
comparative  safety  to  afford  employ- 
ment for  accumulated  capital,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  channels  involving 
greater  risk  would  be  sought  for  and 
welcomed.  The  guiding  star  of  the 
investor  on  a  small  scale  is  not  the 
insertion  in  or  omission  from  the  pro- 
spectus of  any  material  information 
(his  knowledge  is  not  usually  sufficient 
to  catch  the  material  points  of  a 
prospectus),  but  the  names  and  antece- 
dents of  the  directors.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  if  names  they  ap- 
proved were  to  appear  on  the  boards  of 
unlimited  companies,  the  extent  of  the 
liability  would  not  prevent  the  public 
from  investing.  When  once  shares 
have  been  allotted  and  liability  has 
been  assumed,  it  is  obviously  to  the 
interest  of  shareholders  and  theii: 
families  that  that  liability  should  be 
limited.  For,  although  in  the  piping 
times  of  financial  peace  the  absence  of 
any  limits  on  liability  might  conduce 
to  the  more  cautious  and  prudent  con- 
duct of  business,  in  periods  of  inflation 
or  panic  the  speculator,  whether  on  a 
large  or  small  scale,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly prove  to  be  as  reckless  as  he  has 
ever  shown  himself  at  such  times,  and 
with  enterprises  of  all  kinds  so  vastly 
increased  in  numbers,  the  results  of 
faUure  would  be  likely  to  be  more  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  than  anything 
this  country  has  yet  seen. 

The  case  of  the  creditor  is  some- 
what different.  It  is  undeniable  that 
very  large  sums  of  money  are  annually 
lost  to  creditors  by  the  failure  of  com- 
panies, and  some  part  at  all  events 
of  these  losses  might  no  doubt  be  re- 


covered if  the  shareholders*  liability 
were  not  limited.  Still  what  is  best 
for  the  community  generally  is  cer- 
tainly best  in  the  long  run  for  the 
various  sections,  whether  they  be 
creditor  or  debtor  classes.  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  creditors  are  probably 
themselves  shareholders  in  these  days, 
and  that,  in  so  far  as  that  is  the  case, 
limited  liability  benefits  them  in  one 
direction,  even  if  opposed  to  their 
interests  in  another. 

To  admit,  however,  the  general 
desirability  of  limited  liability  does 
not  by  any  means  involve  the  pro- 
position that  its  present  application  to 
our  commercial  system  is  faultless. 
There  are,  unquestionably,  grave 
faults,  and  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
instances  may  be  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 
Speaking  of  private  companies  with 
fictitious  capital,  the  Inspector-General 
in  Companies  Liquidation  says  : 

The  remaining  companies  exhibit, 
with  various  modifications,  much  the 
same  characteristic  features  as  those 
which  have  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
reports.  I  have  not  observed  anything 
that  can  be  described  as  new.  But  some 
of  the  tendencies  appear  to  have  become 
more  accentuated.  Among  these,  perhaps, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  the  very 
large  proportion  of  what  are  generally 
known  as  One-Man  Companies.  About 
one-third  of  the  total  number  are  distinc- 
tively of  this  class,  and  if  to  these  are 
added  those  companies  in  which  the  pro- 
moters held  a  controlling  interest,  the 
only  capital  not  allotted  to  themselves  as 
paid-up  shares  consisting  of  a  few  sub- 
scriptions privately  obtained,  a  majority 
of  the  companies  fall  within  it.*  In  the 
larger  number  of  these  cases  the  basis  of 
the  company  was  the  transfer  of  an 
insolvent  or  declining  business,  the  object 
being,  first,  to  transfer  to  a  limited  com- 
pany obhgations  for  which  the  promoters 
were     personally    liable,    the    personal 

*  That  is,  of  course,  of  companies  wound 
up,  not  of  companies  registered. 
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debts  being  paid  off  by  the  proceeds  of 
fresh  debts  contracted  by  the  company ; 
and  second  to  obtain  means  for  carrying 
on  the  business  through  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  credit  afforded  by  the  Com- 
panies Acts,  which  the  vendors  could  not 
have  obtained  as  private  individuals.  In 
none  of  them  was  capital  raised  by  appeal 
to  the  public,  and  in  only  a  very  few  was 
any  attempt  made  to  do  so.  Probably 
even  the  least  (?  most)  ignorant  of  the 
investing  class  are  becoming  sufficiently 
aUve  to  the  risks  attending  ventures  in 
which  the  promoters  are  not  in  a  position 
to  furnish  any  independent  certificates  of 
the  position  of  the  business,  or  of  its  past 
trading  success.  In  many  of  the  cases, 
indeed,  the  business  was  of  so  trivial 
a  character  that  no  one  outside  the 
immediate  sphere  of  the  promoters' 
influence  would  be  likely  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  These  companies 
have  thus  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
pubUc  companies,  but  constitute,  in  fact, 
an  abuse  of  the  Limited  Liability  Acts, 
although  formally  complying  with  their 
requirements. 

What  actually  happens  is  generally 
this  ; — A  trader  finding  himself  in  a  weak 
and  insolvent  condition,  and  that  he 
cannot  continue  to  incur  obligations  with- 
out risk  of  bankruptcy,  forms  himself 
into  a  company.  It  is  true  the  Com- 
panies Acts  require  a  minimum  of  at 
least  seven  individuals.  But  this  has 
come  to  be  a  meaningless  form.  The 
promoter  then  places  his  own  value  upon 
his  business  and  issues  paid-up  shares  to 
himself  or  his  nominees  for  an  amount 
which,  if  it  were  represented  by  real 
assets,  would  form  a  substantial  basis  of 
credit,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
often  absolutely  fictitious.  Here  again 
the  Companies  Acts  require  the  shares  to 
be  payable  in  cash  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  a  registered  agreement.  But  if 
an  agreement  is  registered  for  the  issue  of 
ostensibly  paid-up  shares  for  any  amount, 
in  payment  of  property  which  the  vendor 
knows  to  be  worthless,  but  which  he 
represents  to  be  of  value,  there  appears 
to  be  no  power  whatever  to  go  behind  the 
fiction,  and  require  the  allottee  to  pay  up 
the  shares  in  fact.  An  insolvent  vendor 
can  thus  hand  over  a  valueless  business 
to  a  company  created  by  himself  for  the 
purpose,  and  treat  the  transfer  as  the 
"  paying-up "  of  such  amount  of  shares 
as  he  may  think  proper  to  issue  to  him- 
self   or   his  nominees.     In    practice,   of 


course,  his  insolvency  is  carefully  con- 
cealed, except  perhaps  from  some  of  his 
more  pressing  creditors,  who  have  already 
ascertained  that  if  they  continue  their 
pressure  his  collapse  is  inevitable.  These 
creditors  may  even,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
abling him  to  pay  them  by  continuing  to 
trade  and  to  obtain  further  goods  on 
credit,  lend  their  names  as  shareholders 
or  take  debentures  in  the  company.  The 
vendor  generally  takes  the  shares  and  the 
creditor  the  debentures  or  a  portion  of 
them.  The  "  Company  "  with  this  "  paid- 
up  "  capital,  thus  obtains  a  certain  status 
in  the  market,  which  is  often  assisted  by 
favomrable  comments  on  the  new  venture 
on  the  part  of  the  preferred  creditors, 
among  their  trading  associates ;  and  if  it 
is  managed  with  discretion  and  its  first 
liabilities  promptly  met,  even  although 
this  is  only  done  by  contracting  fresh 
debts,  its  credit  rapidly  grows. 

The  demoralising  effect  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs  upon  unscrupulous  traders  who 
may  take  advantage  of  it,  and  the  injury 
which  the  competition  of  such  companies 
inflicts  upon  the  great  mass  of  private 
traders,  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  But 
the  increasing  tendency  to  form  com- 
panies of  this  class  is  a  point  which 
appears  to  deserve  consideration. 

Again  with  reference  to  the  evils 
of  the  debenture  system,  the  Inspector- 
General  says : 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
greater  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the 
Companies  Acts  procedure  than  that 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Skye  and  Com- 
pany (Cardiff),  Limited,  No.  75,  where 
a  provision-merchant's  business  in  Cardiff 
was  formed  into  a  company,  the  vendor 
taking  d£l,500  in  mortgage  debentures, 
and  continuing  to  carry  on  the  business 
for  a  period  of  five  months,  during  which 
he  contracted  liabilities  for  d£l,139,  and 
when  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  judg- 
ment creditor  attempted  to  levy  execu- 
tion, he  was  met  and  defeated  by  the 
claim  of  the  vendor  himself  under  his 
debenture,  which  covered  the  whole  of 
the  assets.  The  Levenshulme  Brick  and 
Tile  Com^pany,  Lim^ited,  No.  66,  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  same  kind,  a 
business  being  carried  on  by  the  com- 
pany for  four  months,  and  then  a  receiver 
appointed  at  the  instance  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  vendor's  wife,  under  deben- 
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tures  acquired  by  her  and  rendered  valu- 
able by  obtaining  goods  to  the  extent 
of  dSl,537,  the  trade  creditors  being  ex- 
cluded from  all  participation  in  the  assets. 
**  Uniquia,*^  Lirmted,  No,  47,  afifords  a 
similar  illustration.  Here,  one  Andrews, 
the  vendor,  bought  a  business  for  £4t,000 
in  cash  and  Jgl2,000  in  shares,  and  simul- 
taneously sold  to  a  company,  which  he 
formed  for  the  purpose,  for  jS6,000  in 
cash  and  £64t,000  in  paid-up  shares,  to 
be  issued  in  instalments  at  different  dates. 
Andrews  was  himself  the  company  (except 
as  to  j£2,000  of  shares  subscribed  by 
another  person  on  which  only  £S50  was 
ever  paid  up),  and  by  his  contract  he 
became  managing  director  for  seven  years 
at  a  salary  of  J£1,000  a  year,  while  he 
was  also  entitled  if  the  purchase-money 
was  not  fully  paid  to  re-enter  into  pos- 
session of  the  property  toithout  cmy  com- 
pensation or  allowance.  He  then  issued 
paid-up  shares  to  himself  and  nominees 
for  Jg35,950  and  continued  to  trade  as 
a  company  with  a  "paid-up  capital," 
registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  of 
j£36,300.  He  incurred  trade  liabilities  for 
JS3,355,  which  was  spent  in  improving 
the  premises,  increasing  the  stock,  and 
otherwise  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
business.  He  cUd  not  pay  himself  the 
purchase-money,  and  after  seven  months 
re-entered  into  possession  of  the  improved 
property,  leaving  practically  nothing  be- 
hind for  the  unsecured  creditors  or  for 
the  expenses  of  Hquidation. 

There  are  many  additional  cases  in 
which  morgagees  who  were  not  vendors, 
but  who  had  the  same  interest  as  the 
vendors  in  the  formation  of  the  company, 
and  whose  securities  were  increased  in 
value  by  the  moneys  obtained  from  the 
public,  have  after  a  brief  career  stepped 
in  and  taken  possession  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  unsecured  creditors  who  had 
given  credit  on  the  faith  of  a  capital 
which,  so  far  as  assets  were  concerned, 
was  absolutely  fictitious. 

These  are  some  of  the  curiosities  in 
commercial  ethics  to  which  limited 
liability  (or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
want  of  foresight  in  drawing  the 
Companies  Acts)  has  given  rise. 
Such  dealings  as  these  are  of  course 
morally  fraudulent,  although  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  bring  them  within 
the  criminal  law,  and  a  stop  should 
certainly  be    put    to   them    if    that 


can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  It 
is  probably  impossible  to  draw  an 
Act  of  Parliament  from  which  the 
wit  of  man  is  unable  to  devise  a 
means  of  escape,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
meet  abuses  as  they  arise.  But  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  alterations  of  the  law  are  made 
too  hastily,  and  without  sufficient 
regard  to  all  the  interests  involved, 
the  remedy  may  eventually  prove  to 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  If  you 
introduce  legislation  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  One-Man  Companies,  you 
may  also,  if  you  are  not  very  careful, 
render  impossible  the  existence  of 
many  genuine  and  prosperous  private 
companies.  If  the  issue  of  floating 
debentures  is  prohibited,  or  the  use 
of  the  debenture  system  otherwise 
curtailed,  the  interests  of  creditors 
may  be  served  at  the  expense  of 
a  ^urse  of  business  which  has  pre- 
sumably  been  found  to  be  generally 
beneficial  to  company  -  organisation, 
and  has  probably  only  been  abused 
by  a  comparatively  small  minority 
of  directors  and  promoters.  If  the 
liability  of  directors  is  too  much 
enlarged,  the  result  may  be  that  the 
best  men  are  driven  from  the  com- 
panies' boards  and  their  places  taken 
by  persons  of  inferior  position  and 
capacity. 

It  therefore  behoves  the  legislator 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  amend- 
ment of  existing  errors.  Something 
may,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  done  in 
the  interests  both  of  creditors  and  of 
shareholders,  in  the  one  case,  by  afford- 
ing increased  facilities  for  investi- 
gating a  company's  existing  liabilities 
before  giving  credit;  in  the  other, 
by  compelling  promoters  to  disclose 
in  the  prospectus  all  the  information 
in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
company  promoted,  which  is  material 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judg- 
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ment.  It  may,  however,  be  that,  for 
the  protection  of  the  shareholder  at 
least,  we  shall  have  to  look  as  much 
to  his  own  increasing  caution,  taught 
by  the  bitter  experience  of  past 
losses,  as  to  any  very  startling  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  But 
of  that  there  will  be  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  when  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Company  Law  is  before 
the  public. 

There  is  another  aspect  from 
which,  when  weighing  them  in  the 
balance,  the  relative  merits  of  limited 
and  unlimited  liability  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  social  side  of  this 
question  has  hitherto  received  little 
attention.  It  has  been  quite  over- 
shadowed by  the  commercial  side, 
partly  because  of  the  latter's  superior 
attraction  for  most  men  in  conse- 
quence of  its  money-making  capacities, 
partly  because  the  effect  of  limited 
liability  as  a  social  factor  chiefly 
concerns  posterity.  The  one,  in  fact, 
is  a  problem  of  the  moment,  the  other 
of  an  indefinite  future.  Neverthe- 
less, in  attempting  to  strike  a  balance 
of  accounts  between  the  two  systems, 
it  is  only  fair  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  merits  of  limited 
liability  from  one  point  of  view  are, 
in  so  far  as  the  general  trend  of 
present  opinion  is  any  criterion  of 
the  value  of  future  social  changes,  to 
a  considerable  extent  counterpoised 
by  its  demerits  from  another. 

Socially,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that,  in  so  far  as  limited 
liability  has  facilitated  the  increase 
of  public  companies,  it  has  en- 
couraged the  spirit  of  collectivism 
at  the  expense  of  individual  effort. 
The  essential  principle  of  company- 
formation  is  that  enterprises  may  be 
successfully  conducted  by  co-opera- 
tion when  they  would  be  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  single  individual.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  co-operation 


involved   in  joint-stock   enterprise   is 
differentiated    from   the   co-operation 
which  is  the  ideal  of  what  is  popu- 
larly understood    by  collectivism,   by 
the  fact  that,  in  the   first  case,  the 
co-operator   is    recompensed    for    his 
co-operation  by  sharing  in  the  fruits 
of  the  common  enterprise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of   his  stake  in 
the  concern,  while  in  the  second  case 
profits    are    distributed    per    capita. 
This   latter  result  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for,  in  part  at  all  events, 
by    the    fact    that    it   is   easier    to 
measure   an    expenditure    of    money 
than    an    expenditure    of     muscular 
force,  and  so,  where  the  co-operation 
is  that  of  labour  and  not  of  capital, 
there    is  a  tendency,  not  unnatural, 
however    inadvisable   it   may    be,    to 
overcome  difficulties  of  calculation  by 
distributing    the    fruits    of    the    col- 
lective   enterprise    according   to    the 
number  of  the  co-operators,  and  not 
according    to    their   respective    capa- 
cities.    The  central  idea,  co-operation, 
is  grasped,  and  the  details,  by  which 
it  was  accompanied  in  the  case  of  com- 
bined capital,  are  lost  sight  of.       So 
that  by  familiarising  the  public  mind 
with   the   additional   probabilities  of 
success  which  attend  combined  effort 
in  the  single  instance  of  trade,  joint- 
stock  enterprise  has  probably  fostered 
the  growth   of  collectivism  generally 
in  the  future. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Joint-stock 
enterprise  has  done  more  than  set  an 
example.  Its  tendency  has  been,  and 
is  more  and  more,  to  stifle  individual 
effort.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  same 
thing  occurring;  the  private  trader 
being  harried  out  of  existence  by  the 
Limited  Liability  Company.  It  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  Joint-stock 
enterprises  must  necessarily  be  able  to 
keep  expenses  lower  than  can  small 
traders  from  the  very  fact  that  their 
business  operations  are  upon  so  much 
larger  a  scale.     They  can,  therefore. 
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cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
such  competitors  by  underselling  them, 
in  the  first  place,  because  the  cost  of 
production  is  to  them  less,  and  secondly, 
because  those  who  finance  them  look 
for  a  less  return  upon  their  capital. 
While  this  lower  standard  of  profits, 
rendered  possible  by  joint-stock  enter- 
prise, has  benefited  the  community 
economically  by  reducing  the  prices  of 
most  commodities,  its  social  tendency 
is  to  produce  a  loss  of  independence 
by  turning  the  private  trader  into  the 
clerk  of  the  Limited  Company,  and  its 
psychological  tendency  is  to  dull  the 
sense  of  that  loss,  until  dependence 
is  the  general  aim  and  independence 
undesired. 

It  may  be  that  as  the  unpopulated 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
filled,  and  the  pressure  of  a  himianity, 
to  the  augmentation  of  which  there 
are  no  presently  visible  limits,  upon 


a  space  which  is  obviously  limited, 
becomes  greater,  a  growing  inter- 
dependence of  mankind  will  be  found 
to  be  the  only  means  of  combating  the 
increasing  severity  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  the  habit  of  normal 
humanity  to  glide  to  the  brink  of 
change  with  its  eyes  shut,  and  then, 
when  the  change  has  become  inevitable, 
to  fight  against  it.  But  if  collective 
effort  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the  future, 
it  would  be  well  to  recognise  that  we 
are  exchanging  the  spirit  of  indivi- 
dualism, which  is  the  foundation  of 
existing  social  conditions,  for  what  is 
more  or  less  of  an  experiment;  and 
that  a  system  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  entirely  concerned 
with  commercial  affairs  may  be  no 
inconsiderable  factor  in  the  completion 
of  that  exchange. 

Spencer  Brodhurst. 
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LOVE-MAKING  IN  IRELAND. 


A  SONG  called  The  Sprig  of  Shil- 
lelagh, which  has  been  very  popular 
with  the  Irish  peasantry  since  it  was 
written  close  on  a  century  ago,  says, — 

Love  is  the  soul  of  a  neat  Irishman, 
He  loves  all  that's  lovely  and  loves  all 
he  can. 

And  yet,  though  there  seems  to  exist 
a  widespread  impression  that  strong, 
passionate,  masteri^ul  love  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish  temperament,  love- 
making  in  Ireland  is  really  a  very 
calm  and  placid  business;  and,  the 
old  song  I  have  quoted  notwithstand- 
ing, the  average  Irish  peasant  takes 
unto  himself  a  mate  with  as  clear  a 
head,  as  placid  a  heart,  and  as  steady 
a  nerve,  as  if  he  were  buying  a  cow  at 
Ballinasloe  Fair.  Love  by  no  means 
decides  all  the  marriages  that  are 
made  in  Ireland.  The  match  is  often 
arranged  in  a  ludicrously  cool,  busi- 
ness-like and  mercenary  fashion,  be- 
tween the  parents  of  the  "boy" 
and  the  "girl,"  the  young  people 
themselves  not  being  allowed,  and 
indeed,  not  expecting,  any  voice  in 
the  matter.  But  if  there  is  little 
romance  in  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  matrimonial  contracts  made  in 
rural  Ireland,  they  are  as  a  rule  en- 
tirely successful ;  the  marriages,  thus 
prosaically  arranged,  are  as  happy  as 
happy  caji  be.  Pat  and  Mary  fall 
fondly  in  love  with  each  other,  after 
they  are  made  husband  and  wife : 
children  quickly  spring  up  around 
their  hearth ;  and  the  older  they  grow 
the  more  passionately  do  they  cling  to 
each  other.  Their  domestic  felicity 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  disturbed  by  jealousy^ 


for  Pat  makes  the  faithfuUest  of  hus- 
bands and  Mary  the  fondest  and  truest 
of  wives ;  and  as  there  is  little  or  no 
illicit  passion,  the  crimes  which  spring 
from  that  source,  and  make  desolate 
so  many  homes  in  other  countries,  are 
almost  unknown  in  Ireland. 

The  great  marrying  season  in  Ire- 
land is  Shrovetide.  During  the  forty 
days  of  Lent  the  Irish  peasantry,  in 
obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  abstain  from  matrimony,  as 
well  as  from  eggs,  butter,  and  milk. 
Some  time  before  the  approach  of  that 
holy  season  a  farmer  with  a  marriage- 
able  son  or  daughter  whom  he  desires 
to  see  settled,  tells  his  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  fact.  He  usually 
conveys  the  intelligence  in  an  indirect, 
offhand  manner.  He  meets  a  friend 
at  the  fair  or  market  and  says  with  a 
laugh  :  "  Whisper  here,  Jim ;  I'm 
training  up  my  little  Maggie  for  your 
Johnny."  "  Ah  now,  Jim,"  the  other 
says,  "you  do  me  a  grate  favour  en- 
tirely. But  mind  you,  my  little  Johnny 
is  very  particular.  The  boy  do  be 
saying  what  a  grate  fortin  he'll  want 
with  his  wife."  The  subject  having 
thus  been  broached  the  parents  discuss 
it  whenever  they  meet,  and  it  often 
happens  that  a  long  time  elapses,  and 
many  a  discussion  and  wrangle  take 
place,  before  the  terms  are  finally 
settled.  The  farm  generally  goes 
with  the  male,  and  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  arranging  of  matches  is  the 
fixing  of  the  girl's  dowry,  consisting 
partly  of  money,  and  partly  of  furni- 
ture and  culinary  utensils,  as  a  set  off 
against  the  land. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  parents 
of  a  couple  in  Cork  who  met  together 
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to  arrange  a  match.  All  had  nearly 
been  settled  when  the  father  of  the 
girl  objected  to  parting  with  a  pot. 
"  An'  won't  you  give  me  the  pot, 
Tim  ?  "  said  the  proposed  bridegroom's 
father.  "  No,  Pat,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Thin  the  divil  a  bit  of  my  son  your 
daughter  will  get,"  cried  the  angry 
parent,  and  the  negotiations  were  sus- 
pended. Another  amusing  anecdote, 
current  in  Ireland,  throws  further 
Ught  on  the  interesting  parleyings 
between  the  fathers.  At  Irish  fairs 
there  is  a  curious  custom  known  as 
"  dirtying  the  baste."  When  the 
terms  of  the  purchase  of  a  pig  or  a 
cow  are  agreed  upon,  after  a  long 
and  vehement  haggling  between  buyer 
and  seller,  the  former  picks  up  a 
piece  of  mud  on  his  finger,  or  stick, 
and  rubs  it  on  the  hind  quarters  of  the 
animal,  to  indicate  that  the  bargain 
is  concluded.  Two  wealthy  cattle- 
drovers  met  to  arrange  a  marriage  be- 
tween their  children.  The  fortune  of 
the  bride  was,  as  usual,  fiercely  dis- 
puted. "  Look  here,  Mick,"  cried  the 
father  of  the  young  man,  "give  me 
another  hundred  pounds,  and  be  me 
sowl  you  may  dirty  the  bhoy  !  " 

I  believe  it  was  Lord  Beaconsfield 
who  cynically  observed,  "  Early  mar- 
riages are  to  be  deprecated,  especially 
for  men."  That  is  a  maxim  which 
does  not  prevail  in  Ireland.  A 
favourite  proverb  of  the  peasantry  in 
regard  to  matrimony  is,  "  Either 
marry  very  young,  or  become  a  monk 
very  young."  Early  marriages  are 
the  rule  in  Ireland,  and  the  poorest 
marry  the  earliest.  Farmers  marry 
later  in  life  than  the  agricultural 
labourers.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  comparative  comforts  are  as  a  rule 
more  prudent,  and  exercise  greater 
self-restraint  in  the  matter  of  matri- 
mony than  the  very  poor.  The  fairly 
well-to-do  form  to  themselves  a  stand- 
ard of  comfort  below  which  they  will 
not  very  willingly  descend.     But  with 


the  poor,  especially  in  Ireland,  it  is 
otherwise.  Their  position  is  comfort- 
less, their  earnings  are  precarious,  and 
with  that  resignation  and  fatalism 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  trait  in 
the  Irish  nature  they  will  say,  "Shure, 
whatever  we  do  we  can't  be  worse  off 
than  we  are."  In  a  word,  no  pruden- 
tial motives  seem  to  exist  to  counteract 
the  natural  promptings  of  the  human 
passions. 

And  yet  many  of  the  Irish  poor 
enter  into  matrimony  as  a  sort  of 
provident  investment  for  old  age.  A 
very  intelligent  Irish  peasant  once 
said  to  me,  "A  poor  man  ought  to 
marry  young  that  his  children  may  be 
able  to  assist  him  when  he  grows  old." 
When  Pat  and  Biddy  begin  house- 
keeping, their  little  cabin  is  soon  filled 
with  children;  and  the  more  their 
flock  increases  the  more  they  say, 
"  Shure  the  childer  will  be  a  grate 
support  to  us  in  our  ould  age."  And 
happily  this  investment  for  old  age 
never  fails  them.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  the  affection  between 
children  and  parents  so  strong ;  in  no 
country  in  the  world  is  the  duty  of 
children  to  provide  for  their  aged 
parents  held  so  sacred,  as  in  Ireland. 
Four  generations  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  poorest  cabins  in  the 
West — the  children,  the  young  father 
and  mother,  the  old  grandparents, 
and  an  ancient  great-grandmother  or 
great-grandfather.  The  large  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  annually  sent 
by  children  in  the  Colonies  and  in 
America  to  parents  in  Ireland  during 
the  past  half-century,  is  another 
striking  demonstration  of  this  intense 
filial  affection. 

This  then  explains  the  early  mar- 
riages in  Ireland.  But  of  course,  in 
some  cases  the  step  does  not  turn  out 
to  have  been  wise.  I  once  met  an 
old  peasant  who  had  married  when  he 
was  nineteen,  and  thought  he  had  not 
done  well.,    "  I'll  niver  marry  agin  so 
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young  if  I  wor  tx)  live  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah  ! "  he  exclaimed.  And 
he  kept  his  word  ;  he  was  eighty 
when  he  married  the  second  time. 

Many  humorous  stories  might  be 
told  to  illustrate  how  marriage  is 
regarded  in  Ireland  (as  in  every 
other  country,  alas,)  simply  as  a 
means  of  retrieving  broken  fortunes 
or  of  obtaining  an  improved  position 
in  life.  A  small  farmer  went  into  a 
bank  in  Limerick  when  the  following 
conversation  took  place,  between  him 
and  the  manager.  "  Good  morning 
yer  honner;  I  called  about  a  little 
business,  and  though  there's  other 
banks  in  the  town  I  thought  Fd  give 
yer  honner  the  compliment."  "  Well, 
Tom,  I'm  glad  to  see  you;  and  what's 
the  business ] "  "I  hear  the  interest 
in  Widow  Brady's  farm  is  to  be  sould 
soon,  yer  honner  ;  and  I  want  to 
*  rise '  five  hundhred  poun'  to  buy  it." 
"  Nonsense,  Tom,  how  could  you  ever 
pay  the  money  back,  if  I  lent  it  to 
you  1 "  "  Oh,  there's  nothin'  asier  in 
life.  Shure  me  young  Jim  'ud  get  it 
in  a  fortin  when  he  marries."  "And 
may  I  ask,  Tom,  what  age  is  the 
young  fellow  ? "  "  He's  just  three 
year  ould,  yer  honner."  Needless  to 
say  Tom  was  unable  to  raise  the 
money  on  that  remote  security.  The 
wife  of  an  Irish  landlord  was  once 
censured  by  a  friend  for  bringing  her 
second  son  up  in  idleness  instead  of 
putting  him  to  a  profession  or  a  busi- 
ness. "  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  he's  a  fine 
handsome  boy,  and  when  he  grows  to 
be  a  young  man  I'll  send  him  to 
England,  and  take  my  word  for  it, 
some  rich  English  lady  will  treat  her- 
self to  him."  A  gentleman  who  had 
married  well  gave  some  assistance  to  a 
poor  peasant.  "  Well,  yer  honner,"  ex- 
claimed the  thankful  countryman,  "the 
blessin'  o'  God  on  ye.  An'  shure  it  is 
on  ye,  for  haven't  He  given  ye  a  lady 
that  cud  keep  ye  widout  doin'  a  sthroke 
of  work  all  the  rest  of  yer  days  ! " 


Further  light  is  thrown  on  this 
mercenary  mode  of  regarding  matri- 
mony by  the  following  story  which 
was  told  me  by  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Bar.  Some  years  ago  my  friend  was 
standing  outside  the  bank  at  Tralee, 
talking  to  the  manager,  when  a  peasant 
approached,  and  took  off  his  hat  to 
indicate  that  he  had  a  communication 
to  make.  "  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  asked 
the  manager.  "  A  deposit-note,  sur," 
said  the  peasant,  handing  him  the 
paper.  "  One  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,"  said  the  manager,  looking 
at  the  note.  "  Your  wife  must  sign 
it,  for  it  is  in  your  wife's  name." 
"  She's  dead,  sur,"  said  the  peasant. 
"  When  did  she  die  ]  "  "  Ere  yesther- 
day,  yer  honner."  Faith,  you  haven't 
lost  much  time,"  said  the  manager ; 
"  and  now  that  I  come  to  look  at  you, 
didn't  you  bring  me  another  deposit* 
note  of  your  wife's,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  1 "  "  'Tis  true  for  you, 
sur,"  said  the  peasant.  "That  was 
my  first  wife.  'Tis  the  way  wid  me, 
that   I'm   very   lucky   wid   the  wim- 
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"Pat,  is  this  true  that  I  hear?" 
said  a  landlord  to  one  of  his  tenants 
whom  he  met  on  the  roadside.  "  An' 
what's  that,  yer  honner  ? "  asked  Pat. 
"  That  you  are  going  to  marry  again." 
"Oh,  that's  so,  yer  honner."  "But 
your  first  wife  has  only  been  dead  a 
week,  Pat."  "  An'  shure  she's  as  dead 
now  as  she  iver  will  be,  yer  honner," 
was  Pat's  unexpected  and  inconclusive 
reply.  But  it  was  a  peasant  woman 
who  advanced  perhaps  the  quaintest 
reason  for  marrying  the  third  time, 
that  I  ever  heard.  Her  parish  priest 
met  her  and  said :  "  So  you  have 
married  again,  Mary?  There  was 
Tom  Whelan  and  Mick  Murphy,  rest 
their  souls,  and  now  there  is  Tim 
Maloney.  "  Och,  yer  Riverence,"  said 
she,  "it  wasn't  for  the  fun  or  the 
divarshion  of  it  I  married  the  third 
time,  but  I  thought  it  wud  soften  me 
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poor  ould  cough,  which  I'm  kilt  wid 
ivery  winther." 

But  happily  many  of  the  marriages 
in  rural  Ireland  have  their  spice  of 
romance.  The  match  is  made  by  the 
boy  and  girl  themselves.  An  Irish 
peasant-maid  in  the  heyday  of  her 
youth,  with  her  pretty  figure,  her 
abundant  black  hair,  her  large  blue 
eyes  with  their  indescribable  half-arch, 
half-shy  expression,  is  quite  irresist- 
ible ;  and  the  boy  has  too  often  an  im- 
pressionable heart  and  a  "deludhering 
tongue  "  to  render  it  always  necessary 
that  the  parents  should  "  make  the 
bargain."  The  youthful  couples  meet 
at  dances,  or  on  Sundays  after  Mass, 
-—even  a  wake  is  turned  to  account 
for  a  Httle  courting — and  they  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  boy  who  said, 
"It  is  a  grate  pleasure  entirely,  to  be 
alone,  especially  whin  yer  sweetheart 
is  wid  ye."  "Do  you  drame  of  me, 
Mike  1 "  said  the  girl  to  her  lover  as 
they  walked  arm-in-arm  down  the 
lonely  glen.  "  Drame  of  you,  is  it, 
Kate?  Shure,  *tis  the  way  wid  me, 
that  I  can't  sleep  dramin'  of  you,  me 
darlin' ! "  Yes,  they  have  the  flatter- 
ing tongue,  those  Irish  boys.  "  Och, 
I  wish  I  was  in  jail  for  stealin'  ye," 
was  the  compliment  one  of  them  paid 
to  a  pretty  colleen.  Even  when  they 
get  a  refusal  they  have  a  "  soft  word  " 
to  say.  Eileen  was  engaged  to  another 
boy,  and  so  she  had  to  say  no  to  Tim 
when  he  asked  her.  "  Wisha,  thin," 
said  Tim,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  wish  you'd 
been  bom  twins,  so  that  I  cud  have 
half  of  yez." 

"  Ah,"  said  a  girl  shyly  to  a  boy 
who  was  slow  in  making  up  his  mind, 
"  if  you  wor  me.  Jack,  and  I  wor  you, 
I  wud  be  married  long  ago."  But 
the  girls  in  Ireland  are  not  disposed 
to  do  the  wooing  in  that  fashion. 
Times  have  changed  since  an  old 
woman  in  the  West  of  Ireland  used 
to  impress  upon  all  the  rising  female 
generation  in  her  district,  that  "  E'er 
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a  man  is  better  than  ne'er  a  man." 
"  Marry  him,  is  it ! "  exclaimed  a 
peasant  girl  to  whom  her  parents  were 
suggesting  an  old  man  as  a  husband. 
"  Faix,  I'd  rather  be  tied  be  the  neck 
to  a  milestone."  The  girls  in  Ireland 
can  afford  just  as  well,  if,  indeed,  not 
better,  than  the  girls  of  any  other 
country  to  take  up  this  independent 
position  in  regard  to  matrimony,  for 
the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  males 
is  not  so  large  in  Ireland  as  in  other 
lands.  Two  old  servants  were  dis- 
cussing the  matrimonial  prospects  of 
the  young  lady  of  the  house.  "  Oh, 
the  Lord  love  her  and  send  her  that 
she  is  not  an  ould  maid,"  said  one. 
"Auch,  hould  yer  whist,"  exclaimed 
the  other.  "Is  it  the  likes  of  Miss 
Norah  left  an  ould  maid  ?  Shure  she 
can  get  heaps  an'  heaps  o'  min." 

The  boys,  therefore,  have  often  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
girls  to  agree  to  "getting  the  words 
said,"  as  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
colloquially  described.  In  one  case 
I  have  heard  of,  a  farm-servant  was 
told  by  the  girl  to  whom  he  proposed 
that  she  was  too  much  attached  to  her 
mother,  and  her  mother  to  her,  to 
think  of  getting  married.  "Arrah, 
shure,  no  husband  could  equal  my 
mother  in  kindness,"  said  she.  "  Oh, 
thin ! "  exclaimed  the  boy,  "be  me 
wife  and  shure  we  can  all  live  together, 
and  see  that  I  don't  bate  yer  mother." 
He  could  not  have  meant  that  he 
would  ill  use  the  mother, — that  was 
only  his  Irish  way  of  putting  things — 
for  his  declaration  induced  the  girl  to 
yield  to  his  wishes.  A  bashful  youth 
(a  rather  rare  person  in  Ireland,  be 
it  said,)  who  was  in  love  with  a  girl 
entrusted  his  proposal  for  her  hand  to 
his  sister.  One  day  the  maid  visited 
his  father's  cabin,  while  he,  with 
anxious  heart,  hid  behind  the  door, 
awaiting  the  result.  The  girl,  who 
did  not  care  to  be  wooed  at  second- 
hand,  repUed  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her 
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head,  "  Indeed  now,  if  I*m  good  enough 
to  be  married,  I*m  good  enough  to  be 
axed."  The  boy  then  stuck  his  head 
into  the  room  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
sob  in  his  voice,  **  Mary,  allcmah^  will 
yez  do  what  Maggie  axed  ye?"  In 
another  case  an  exasperated  rural 
lover  was  driven,  as  he  said  himself, 
"beyant  the  bey  ants"  (beyond  the 
beyonds — that  is,  to  extreme  despera- 
tion) with  the  carryings-on  of  the  girl 
with  another  boy.  "  I'll  never  spake 
to  you  any  more.  Peg,"  he  cried,  with 
excusable  vexation.  "Oh,  thin,  keep 
your  spake  to  yourself,"  said  the  pro- 
voking girl  coolly ;  "  I'm  sure  I  cud 
get  along  very  well  widout  it,  or  you 
ayther."  "I'm  sure  so  can  I,  thin," 
was  the  lover's  wrathful  rejoinder. 
The  parents  also  often  stand  in  the 
boy's  way.  "  Well,  Mr.  Hickey,"  said 
a  young  labourer  to  the  father  of  his 
heart's  desire,  "any  chance  of  gettin' 
Mary  this  Shrove  ? "  "  Arrah,  take  your 
time,  Pat  Meehan,  shure  the  heifer 
is  young,"  said  the  cruel,  matter-of- 
fact  father.  "  In  any  case  I  couldn't 
spare  her  till  I  get  in  the  praties." 

When  the  day  has  been  named, 
whether  by  arrangement  between  the 
boy  and  girl  themselves,  or  through 
the  intermediary  of  their  parents, 
preparations  are  made,  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  for  a  grand  wedding. 
It  is  considered  essential  in  the  hum- 
blest circles  that,  for  the  honour  of 
the  family,  the  guests  at  the  wedding, 
which  include  sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  countryside,  should  have  lots 
of  eating  and  drinking, — "lashin's 
and  lavin's  of  i  very  thing."  Closeness 
on  such  an  occasion  is  the  unforgivable 
social  sin.  "  Arrah,  if  I  wor  gettin' 
married,"  I  have  heard  a  woman 
indignantly  exclaim  when  she  saw  a 
poor  display  at  a  wedding,  "  I'd  sell 
every  stitch  to  my  back,  and  go  naked, 
in  order  to  get  married  dacently ! " 

To  make  a  "  gran'  match  "  and  have 
a  "  grate  weddin'  '^  is  the  ambition  of 


Irish  parents  in  regard  to  their 
daughters.  Sometimes  a  strange  no- 
tion prevails  as  to  what  is  a  grand 
match.  I  once  asked  an  old  woman 
what  had  become  of  a  certain  young 
girl.  "  Faix,  she  made  a  gran'  match, 
entirely ;  for  a  rale  gintleman  married 
her,"  was  the  reply;  "but  it  turned 
out  he  was  married  before."  "And 
the  poor  girl, — where  is  she  now?" 
"Oh,  shure,  she's  at  home.  She 
hasn't  put  her  fut  outside  the  dure 
for  months  ashamed  to  show  her  face 
to  the  naybours."  A  pitifully  grand 
match,  surely ! 

A  pretty  Irish  servant-maid,  who 
had  got  married,  called  to  see  her 
mistress.  "I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Australia  with  your  husband,  Kitty," 
said  the  lady.  "  Are  you  not  afraid 
of  such  a  long  voyage?"  "Well, 
Ma'am,  that's  his  look  out,"  said 
Kitty.  "  I  belong  to  him  now,  an'  if 
anything  happens  to  me,  shure  it'll  be 
his  loss,  not  mine."  But  there  is  not 
always  that  complete  loss  of  the  wife's 
identity  in  the  husband  which  the 
above  anecdote  suggests.  It  is  the 
wife  that  rules  the  household  in  rural 
Ireland.  The  husband  surrenders  to 
her  all  his  earnings,  to  the  uttermost 
farthing :  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  Pat  who,  feeling  the  money  burn- 
ing in  his  pocket,  as  he  says  himself, 
is  disposed  to  get  rid  of  it  rapidly ; 
and  a  still  more  excellent  arrangement 
for  the  sake  of  the  children.  Bridget 
is,  indeed,  Pat's  guardian  angel.  On 
many  a  Saturday,  when  a  boy  in 
Limerick,  have  I  seen  the  long  line 
of  country  cars  returning  homewards 
from  market  in  the  dusk  of  the 
summer  evenings,  the  wives  driving, 
and  the  husbands,  with  a  "drop 
taken,"  perhaps,  lying  quietly  in  the 
straw  behind. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  young  lady 
from  Cork  who  was  presented  at  the 
Viceregal  Court,  Dublin,  shortly  after 
her   marriage.     The   Yioeroy  has  the 
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pleasant  duty  of  kissing  on  the  cheek 
the  ladies  presented  him  at  a  drawing- 
room  ;  but  when  His  Excellency  was 
about  to  give  this  young  lady  the 
regulation  salute,  she  cried,  "  Oh,  no, 
that  privilege  is  exclusively  reserved 
for  Mr.  O'Mahony." 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  serenity  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  the  fond  attachment  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  I  knew  at 
least  of  one  Irishman  in  Limerick 
whose  life  was  made  miserable  by  a 
drunken  wife.  She  had  sold  every- 
thing in  the  home  for  drink ;  and  as 
a  last  resource  she  threatened  to 
commit  suicide  if  money  to  procure 
more  liquor  were  not  forthcoming. 
Next  morning,  before  proceeding  to 
work,  the  husband,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  his  wife's  conduct,  left  his 
two  new  razors  lying  on  the  table, 
telling  her  to  "  select  the  best  one  ov 
thim."  At  night  when  Pat  came 
home,  trembling  with  apprehension, 
he  found  his  wife  huddled  up  in  a 
corner,  not  dead, — but  dead-drunk. 
By  her  side  was  a  pawn-ticket  and 
on  it  was  written,  Two  razors,  Is.  6d, 
There  is  another  story  of  the  excep- 
tion which  proves  the  rule.  Some 
years  ago,  as  the  mail-boat  from  Ire- 
land was  entering  Holyhead  harbour, 
a  lady  fell  into  the  water.  One 
of  the  sailors,  an  Irishman,  jumped 
overboard  and  rescued  her  from  death 
by  drowning.  When  she  was  safe  on 
deck  again  the  husband,  who  was  a 
calm  spectator  of  the  accident,  handed 
the  brave  sailor  a  shilling.  The 
spectators  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  indignation  at  the  man's  mean- 
ness, when  the  sailor,  with  native 
shrewdness,  threw  a  new  light  on  the 
matter  by  saying :  "  Arrah,  don't 
blame  the  gintleman  ;  he  knows  best ; 
maybe  if  I  hadn't  saved  her  he'd  have 
given  me  half-a-crown."  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  husband  in 


this  case  was  not  an  Irishman.  His- 
tory, certainly,  does  not  indicate  his 
nationality. 

Marital  relations  in  Ireland  are  as 
a  rule  of  the  most  harmonious  char- 
acter; and  if  a  husband  and  wife 
do  fall  out,  occasionally,  and  even 
resort  to  blows,  they  think  nothing 
the  worse  of  each  other  in  the  end. 
Pill  Lane  is  a  classic  locality  in 
Dublin,  which  might  with  some  truth 
be  described  as  the  Billingsgate  of 
the  Irish  metropolis.  "  That's  a  fine 
black  eye  you've  got.  Missis,"  said 
a  man  to  a  woman,  sitting  over 
her  basket  of  fish  in  Pill  Lane. 
"  Fightin',  I  suppose,  agin."  "  No, 
I  wasn't  fightin',"  replied  the  fish- 
woman.  "  Himself  [her  husband]  it 
was  that  gave  me  that,"  and  facing 
fiercely  round  on  her  questioner,  she 
added,  "  and  I'd  like  to  know  who 
had  a  better  right."  A  labourer, 
out  of  employment  applied  for  out- 
door relief  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
at  the  North  Dublin  Union.  "  Well, 
my  good  fellow,  we  must  have 
evidence  that  you  are  legally  married," 
said  the  Chairman  of  the  relief  Com- 
mittee. "Begor,  sir,  I've  the  best 
proof  in  the  wuruld,"  said  the  appli- 
cant, and  bending  his  head  he  dis- 
played a  scar  on  his  skull.  "Does 
yer  honner  think,"  he  added,  "  I'd  be 
after  takin'  that  abuse  from  anywan 
but  a  wife  1 " 

Having  such  happy  homes  and 
faithful  wives  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Irishmen  are  loth  to  leave  them 
behind?  An  Irish  car-driver  was 
wrapping  himself  up  carefully  before 
starting  on  a  journey  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's day.  "You  seem  to  be  taking 
very  good  care  of  yourself,"  said  the 
impatient  fare.  "To  be  shure  I  am, 
sur,"  replied  the  driver.  "  What's  all 
the  wuruld  to  a  man  when  his  wife's 
a  widow  1 " 
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THE  CAPACITY   OF   SAVAGES. 


The  capacity  of  savages  has  hither- 
to been  regarded  mostly  as  a  scientific 
problem.     Patient   savants   have  col- 
lected    skulls,     measured,    compared 
them  with  one  another  and  with  the 
European,    and    drawn    conclusions : 
missionaries  and  philanthropists  have 
looked    at    the    question    from   their 
point    of    view ;     but   even    in    the 
Colonies   men   do   not   appear  to  see 
that   it   interests   themselves,  beyond 
the    possibility    of     educating    their 
labourers   or   household    servants    to 
work  more  skilfully.      In    truth  the 
matter  is    not   pressing.       Whatever 
the    capacity  which   Nature   bestows 
upon    the    countless    savages    whose 
lands  we  have  annexed,  they  are  not 
likely  to  show  any  startling  progress 
in  our  time.     If  the   old   conditions 
of  existence  remain,   they  feel   little 
need  to  alter  their  habits,  or  inclina- 
tion   to    receive     new    ideas.       But 
whether   they    will    or   no,    a    great 
change  must   come   over   them.     All 
ancient  checks    upon   the   growth  of 
population  are  withdrawn,  and  those 
which   we  have   introduced,  measles, 
small-pox,    and    so   forth,    appear   to 
have   lost    their    strength    in    great 
measure.     Even   now  it  is   observed 
that    the   authority  of   the  chiefs   is 
greatly   weakened   in    a   new   settle- 
ment ;  and   a  revolutionary  spirit  is 
said     to     prevail     among     emigrant 
Kaffirs  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  very  natural.  Already  there 
are  complaints  of  the  multitude  of 
natives  who  flock  into  the  towns,  and 
as  the  struggle  for  existence  deepens 
the  number  of  masterless  men,  such 
as  own  no  allegiance  to  a  chief,  will 
multiply.     In   the  towns  many  chil- 


dren  go  to  school.     Sir   John  Gorst 
says  that  there  are  classes  in  England 
which  still    discourage  the  education 
of  working-people  so  far  as  they  may. 
No  such  feeling  exists  in  the  Colonies. 
Every    man,    and     especially    every 
woman,  longs  for  intelligent  servants. 
Children  educated  at  a  Mission  School 
are  not  commonly  approved,  but  that 
is  a  different  matter.     We  all  agree 
that   it   is   our  duty   to   elevate   the 
dusky  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
and  it  is  being  performed  with  a  zeal 
which  in  time  must  have  its  effect,  if 
not  on  the  millions,  at  least  on  the 
hundreds    and    the    thousands.      To 
very  few  perhaps  has  it  ever  occurred 
that    there    may    be    peril    in    this 
good  work.     There  is  an  underlying 
assurance    that    Nature    will    check 
any  evils  that  might  arise.     We  may 
elevate  the    savage   without    fear    of 
consequences,   because   he   can  never 
raise  himself  to  a  level  which  might 
endanger  the  white  man's  superiority. 
If  this  conviction  be  ill-founded,  our 
labours,  though  still  more  commend- 
able in  a  humane  point  of  view,  may 
ultimately   become    perilous    to    the 
empire.     Colonists  in  general  would 
think  this  notion  ludicrous.     In  many 
lands  they  admit   the  shrewdness  of 
the    aborigines    within    the    narrow 
circuit  of   their   affairs  or  interests : 
they  recognise  the  foresight  and  the 
tenacity  and   the    diplomatic  skill  of 
the  chiefs ;  but  they  seem  mostly  to 
regard    these    as     manifestations    of 
instinct,  like  an   animal's,  which  has 
little   or   no   relation    to    the   broad 
intelligence  of  the  white  man.     Our 
kinsfolk     over     sea     are    commonly 
sensitive    to    peril    from    the    dark- 
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skinned  multitude  around  them ;  but 
they  do  not  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility that  in  any  age,  however 
distant,  trouble  may  arise  through 
their  developed  capacity.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  worth  considering;  but  the 
enquiry  has  a  certain  interest. 

There  is  an  illustration  at  hand. 
I  have  not  visited  the  Philippines, 
but  the  seafaring  class  of  their  in- 
habitants are  familiar  enough  in 
British  colonies  of  the  Far  East.  By 
race  they  are  bastard  Malay,  for  the 
aboriginal  tribes  (so  to  call  them 
without  prejudice)  do  not  quit  their 
islands.  Of  the  civilised  people,  the 
Tagalas,  Crawfurd  tells  us  that  when 
first  seen  by  the  Spaniards  they  were 
in  a  far  ruder  state  than  the  contem- 
porary Malays  and  Javanese,  who 
despise  them  to  this  day.^  Certainly 
Manila  men  are  not  respected  in  the 
China  Seas  for  strength  of  character 
or  intelligence,  or  manly  qualities  of 
any  sort ;  the  pirates,  Sulu  and  'Lanun 
and  Balignini,  regarded  them  as  a 
natural  prey.  But  the  Philippines 
have  been  a  Spanish  possession  dur- 
ing four  centuries  and  a  quarter; 
and  at  an  early  date  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  was  founded.  Every 
township  in  the  settled  parts  has  its 
primary  school,  maintained  by  the 
Commune,  and  forty  years  ago  Craw- 
furd wrote,  "It  has  been  observed 
that  more  of  the  humbler  class  can 
read  and  write  than  even  among 
European  nations."  There  are  native 
merchants,  lawyers,  writers,  manu- 
facturers in  abundance,  many  of  them 
rich.  As  for  their  culture,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  Aguinaldo  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  class,  aud  we  were 
all  amused  by  his  confession  of  blank 
ignorance  upon  elementary  matters 
of  fact  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  if 
Reuter's  agent  had  put  the  same 
questions    to   a    Spanish   general   or 
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bishop  would  he  have  received  more 
intelligent  answers'?  My  point  is, 
however,  that  general  education,  such 
as  it  is,  in  the  Philippines,  has  suf- 
ficed to  make  a  dull  and  docile  race 
impatient  of  the  white  man's  rule, 
able  to  concoct  measures  for  shaking 
it  off  and  to  execute  them  with 
courage,  skill,  and  judgment.  It  is 
suggestive  to  compare  the  Tagala 
insurrection  with  the  Cuban.  The 
latter  had  a  thousand  advantages, 
including  white  leadership ;  but  it 
never  advanced  beyond  the  guerilla 
stage  because  the  people,  however 
sympathetic,  did  not  rise.  Observe 
that  there  was  no  system  of  popular 
education  in  Cuba.  But  the  Philipi- 
pine  rebels,  even  the  common  folk, 
could  write;  they  were  able  to  con- 
spire and  combine.  So,  when  the 
signal  was  given,  Aguinaldo  com- 
manded an  army ;  moreover  there  was 
discipline  in  its  ranks  and  humanity. 
While  the  Cubans  tortured  and 
murdered  every  prisoner  (certainly 
not  without  the  fullest  excuse  of 
provocation),  the  Tagalas  held  more 
than  five  thousand  Spanish  captives 
at  one  time,  and  Admiral  Dewey 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were  well 
treated.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  be 
founded  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  But  these  people  are 
a  degenerate  race  of  Malays  to  whom 
wasVanted  the  oppor'tunity  for 
developing  their  natural  powers,  and 
centuries  of  time  to  uproot  the  old 
habits  and  instincts.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  pure  stock,  Dutch  or  British 
subjects  for  the  most  part,  have  a 
greater  capacity  for  civilisation;  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
authority  who  admits  so  much. 

Pure  Malays,  however  (to  call  them 
so  roughly),  are  few,  and  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  prove  their  quality 
they  will  be  devoured  by  the  China- 
men.    To  the  latter  I  need  not  refer  ; 
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they  are  not  to  be  called  savages, 
and  we  shall  perhaps  learn  in  due 
time  that  their  capacity  is  equal  to 
our  own.  So  with  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Indian  frontier.  In  Upper 
Scinde  we  marched  for  days  through 
a  wasted  country,  burned  villages,  and 
roofless  houses,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Mari  Hills.  It  was  a  distressing  sight. 
Once  an  officer  named  Murray  expa- 
tiated on  the  hopeless  barbarism  of 
the  men  who  could  do  such  wanton 
mischief.  Greneral  Stewart  was  in 
hearing.  "Why,  Murray,"  said  he, 
"  that's  just  how  a  Lowlander  talked 
when  he  saw  the  result  of  a  glorious 
foray  made  by  your  ancestors  less  than 
a  couple  of  centuries  ago."  Murray 
and  Mari,  be  it  known,  are  pro- 
nounced alike.  The  shrewd  little 
jest  struck  me.  An  intelligent  Low- 
lander  of  that  time  would  not  easily 
have  been  convinced  that  the  prowling 
cateran,  filthy  as  ferocious,  had  a 
brain  equal  to  his  own  and  in  a 
single  generation,  when  the  chance 
came,  would  prove  it.  It  is  on  record 
that  there  was  but  one  school  in  the 
Highlands  even  at  a  later  date.^ 

The  capacity  of  the  African  races 
concerns  us  especially.  The  negro 
proper  is  judged ;  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  he  has  long  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  to  show  his 
powers,  and  they  are  not  formidable. 
Fifty  years  ago  American  philan- 
thropy restored  a  select  number  to 
the  land  of  their  forefathers,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  do  a 
blessed  work  there,  freed  from  the 
white  incubus;  to  put  it  briefly  and 
mildly,  one  may  say  that  the  expecta- 
tion has  been  disappointed.  Ninety 
years  ago  our  Government  took  over 
Sierra  Leone,  as  an  established  settle- 
ment, from  its  humanitarian  founders ; 

*  In  1702,  at  Abertarf ,  near  Fort  Augus- 
tus ;  there  were  some  schools  in  the  Border 
towns.  See  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals 
OF  Scotland. 


if  British  support  were  withdrawn  at 
this   present   time   the  colony  would 
cease   to   exist.       But    negro    stocks 
represent   only   a   proportion   of    the 
inhabitants  of   Africa ;    most  of   the 
others   rank   far   higher.       Some  are 
Moslem,  but   the  most  promising  of 
them,  as  the  Haussa,    do   not   show 
the   devout   arrogance  which    rejects 
our   civilisation ;   what  capacity  they 
have  will  assert   itself  in  due  time. 
Meanwhile,    however,    some   of   these 
peoples    are    multiplying   at    a    rate 
beyond     all     experience     elsewhere, 
beyond  belief  indeed,  if   the  reports 
were    not   official.      In   his   excellent 
history  of  South  Africa  Mr.  McCall 
Theal  says:  "That  the  Bantu  (Kaffir) 
population  from  the  Limpopo  south- 
wards  has  trebled    itself   by  natural 
increase   in   fifty   years   is    asserting 
what    must    be   far   below   the   real 
rate  of  increase."     And  he  puts  forth 
the   evidence,   of   which    I   can   only 
cite  one  fact.     By  the  census  of  1881 
the  number  of  children  under  fifteen 
years   in    England   and   Wales,    pro- 
portionately to  the  number  of  females 
over  fifteen  years  (that  is,  of  age  to 
marry)   was   as    IIO'IT   to    100;    in 
Canada  as   124*73    to    100;    in   the 
Australasian  colonies   the  mean  was 
150-76  to  100;  in  the  United  States 
(census  of  1880)  130-76  to  100.    But 
among  the    Kaffirs   of   Cape  Colony, 
in  1875,  the  proportion  was  169-98, 
and    in    native   territories   it   is   far 
higher.     Clans  have  been  accurately 
numbered   sometimes,    when    Govern- 
ment had   to  feed   them ;    and    in  a 
considerable   number  of    such    cases, 
the  lowest  proportion  is  195  children 
to    100   females   over   fifteen.      How 
shall  we   hold   in  subjection  peoples 
who  multiply  like  this,  as  brave  and 
as  stubborn  in  fight  as  ourselves,  if 
they  prove  in  the  end  to  be  as  intelli- 
gent also,  or  near  enough  to  rival  us  % 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  told  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Session  that  natives 
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of  Uganda  who  were  bom  under  the 
old  rule  write  him  letters  "which 
would  do  credit  to  a  newspaper 
Special  Correspondent."  From  this 
comparison  we  are  to  suppose  that 
they  deal  with  the  state  of  the 
country  and  its  prospects  as  a  well- 
informed  and  thoughtful  English- 
man would.  Such  is  the  result  of 
schooling  upon  the  Ugandese  in  the 
first  generation.  Of  the  same  people 
Bishop  Tucker  said  a  few  months 
ago :  "  I  sometimes  think  of  recom- 
mending some  of  my  native  catechists 
to  my  Episcopal  brethren  at  home 
for  the  post  of  examining  chaplains." 
What  may  be  the  ethnological  af- 
finities of  the  Ugandese  does  not 
signify  for  our  purpose.  Savages 
they  were  indubitably  twenty  years 
ago,  and  savages  the  great  bulk  of 
them  remain,  showing  no  evidence 
of  that  mental  power  which  enables 
some  of  them  to  write  like  Special 
Correspondents  and  others  to  qualify 
as  examiners  in  theology.  Doubtless 
in  the  uncounted  centuries  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Ashantis  or  Daho- 
meyans ;  but  it  was  so  little  that 
the  difference  may  be  ignored.  Yet, 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  capacity 
to  equal  Europeans,  in  these  matters 
at  least,  was  present  all  the  while. 

It  is  no  discovery  that  black 
children  may  rival  white  at  school. 
Burton  admitted  this  in  his  famous 
essay,  The  Negro's  Place  in  Nature, 
but  he  asserted  that  the  brain  of  the 
former  reached  its  full  development 
at  puberty.  From  that  date  progress 
ceases,  and  the  man  assiduously  for- 
gets all  that  the  boy  had  learned. 
That  the  fact  is  so,  as  a  rule,  cannot 
be  disputed,  but  we  may  still  doubt 
whether  it  be  due  to  any  physical 
law,  of  Nature's  framing,  that  is  to 
say.  Mr.  Scott-Elliot,  who  is  an  au- 
thority for  the  regions  with  which 
he  is   acquainted,  thinks  that  "  the 


sudden  failure  of  the  children  to  make 
further  progress  intellectually  may  be 
caused  by  the  habit  of  carrying  loads 
on  their  heads  in  early  youth.  "^ 
Among  negroes  of  the  United  States 
the  break-down  at  puberty  is  no 
longer  conspicuous.  They  are  dull 
commonly,  but  the  great  bulk  of  their 
forefathers  belonged  to  the  dullest 
races  of  Africa,  those  of  the  West 
Coast,  or  of  Mozambique  on  the  East 
where  the  true  negro  reappears.  This 
fact,  of  some  importance,  is  not 
commonly  known,  I  believe.  Mrs. 
Swanzy  mentioned  it  to  me  by  chance 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  I  enquired 
further  ;  the  spelling  of  the  old  lady's 
name  is  dubious,  but  she  had  her 
moment  of  renown  sixty  years  ago 
and  more,  as  the  witness  of  L.  E.  L.'s 
suicide  through  the  half-open  door  of 
the  room  where  she  was  awaiting  her 
hostess.  It  was  only  by  chance  that 
negroids  of  the  plateau  reached  the 
barracoons  ;  nor  did  the  slaver  appre- 
ciate their  more  delicate  limbs  and 
intelligent  faces  when  he  could  get 
the  brawny  stupid  negro  of  the  low- 
lands. But  doubtless  it  is  the  pro- 
geny of  those  few  negroids  which 
from  time  to  time  have  furnished 
able  men,  of  pure  African  blood,  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  As 
for  the  Bantus,  the  Kaffirs,  they  were 
far  beyond  the  slaver's  reach.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Scott-Elliot's  theory  will 
not  apply  all  round.  For  the  Bantus 
also  are  subject  to  that  sudden  failure 
of  development,  and  assuredly  they 
do  not  make  a  practice  of  carrying 
loads  in  early  youth,  or  at  any  age 
if  they  can  find  a  woman  to  do  it 
for  them. 

The  question  grows  more  difficult 
when  we  note  the  remarkable  capacity 
of  savages  in  general  up  to  the  fatal 
date.  In  mixed  schools  everywhere 
they    keep    pace     with     the     white 

*  The  Naturalist  in  Mid- Africa  ;  by 
G.  F.  Scott-Elliot.    London,  1896. 
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children  and  usually  surpass  them, 
in  an  astonishing  ratio  sometimes. 
The  natives  of  Australia  rank  among 
the  lowest  of  human  beings,  whatever 
the  test  applied,  moral  or  physical. 
But  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  states  that 
"  During  three  consecutive  years  the 
aboriginal  school  at  Kemayach,  Vic- 
toria, stood  highest  of  all  the  State 
schools,  obtaining  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  marks."  Was  that  figure 
ever  equalled  in  Europe  ?  One  might 
think  that  the  brain  of  these  savages, 
like  their  land,  had  burst  into  ab- 
normal fertility  for  a  season,  after 
lying  fallow  for  ages.  Of  Maori 
children,  Mr.  Rennie,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  declared  that  it  was  rather 
an  exceptional  white  boy  who  came 
up  to  their  average.  Educated 
Maoris  indeed,  as  we  all  know,  take 
honours  and  follow  professions  with 
credit,  but  they  do  not  maintain  this 
tremendous  superiority  in  after  life. 
The  Andamanese  stand  lower,  if 
possible,  than  the  Australians.  They 
have  many  friends  and  champions 
now,  but  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  they 
were  the  most  horrid  little  creatures 
of  whom  we  have  record  before  the 
British  occupation,  and  records  in 
their  case  go  very  far  back.  Students 
of  Eastern  folk-lore  who  agree  with 
Baron  Walchenaer  and  Burton  in 
allowing  that  the  tale  of  Sindbad  is 
founded  upon  log-books,  or  at  least 
upon  skippers*  reports,  identify  the 
Andamanese  with  those  terrible 
dwarfs,  four  spans  high,  whom  the 
sailor  encountered  in  his  fourth  voy- 
age; but  the  chronicler  mixed  them 
up  with  the  Ainus.  Early  Arab 
travellers  frequently  allude  to  them, 
calling  them  hideous  little  demons 
rather  than  men ;  and  so,  only  with- 
out the  intelligence  of  demons,  they 
have  been  described  almost  up  to 
our  own  time.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Man  devoted  his  life  to  them,  mas- 
tered their  language,   gathered  their 


legends  and  superstitions;  we  ought 
to  believe  him  therefore  when  he 
asserts  that  the  Andamanese  did  not 
know  how  to  make  fire,  especially 
when  assured  that  he  himself  could 
not  credit  such  barbarism  at  first. 
The  same  gentleman  declares  that 
they  have  no  word  for  numbers 
above  two,  though  they  can  count 
up  to  ten  by  striking  the  nose 
and  saying,  "  This  also,  this  also ; " 
beyond  ten  they  have  actually  no 
conception  of  number.  Human  beings 
can  hardly  fall  below  that  level.  But 
schools  have  been  established  and  in 
the  result,  to  be  brief.  Dr.  Brander 
(who  was  in  charge  of  the  hospital  for 
many  years)  asserts  that  "  Up  to 
twelve  or  fourteen,  Mincopies  [so 
they  call  themselves]  are  as  intelli- 
gent as  any  other  children."  One 
spoke  English  and  Urdu  perfectly 
without  forgetting  his  own  tongue, 
and, — ^he  was  clever  at  arithmetic  ! 
Commenting  on  this  remark,  Mr.  Man 
says  that  he  could  give  a  more  striking 
instance.^ 

The  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that  human  beings  who  live  in  the 
most  deplorable  state  of  barbarism, 
who  have  lived  in  such  a  state  ap- 
parently from  the  beginning  of  things, 
do  not  necessarily,  nor  as  a  rule,  lack 
power  of  brain  in  youth.  The  child 
of  a  man  who  has  no  word  for  niunbers 
above  two  proves  himself  clever  at 
arithmetic  when  he  gets  the  chance 
to  learn.  He  may  be  not  only  equal 
to  white  boys  of  his  age,  but  superior. 
At  a  certain  moment,  however,  he  is 
apt  to  cease  making  progress.  What 
is  the  cause  ?  One  finds  difficulty  in 
accepting  Burton's  explanation.  Many 
races,  which  show  scarcely  a  sign  of 
improvement  since  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  or  indeed  for  ages 

^  On  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  vols.  vii.  and  xi. ;  quoted 
by  M.  de  Quatrefages  in  Lbs  PygmAes. 
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before,  have  skulls  of  the  grandest 
capacity, — the  Pathan,  for  example. 
Long  since  it  was  noticed  that  skulls 
of  prehistoric  date,  prognathous  beyond 
the  negro,  with  superciliary  ridges 
almost  like  the  Mias,-  often  show  a 
brain-pan  excellently  formed  and  in 
capacity  above  that  of  some  European 
races  at  the  present  day.  When  we 
come  to  the  skulls  of  the  Long  Barrows 
and  the  Dolmens,  which  Canon  Taylor 
has  so  carefully  scrutinised,  they  mostly 
represent,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes, 
a  people  as  intelligent  as  ourselves; 
but  they  were  naked  savages.  This, 
however,  is  rather  a  digression. 

Some  few  races  there  are  perhaps 
beyond  improvement.  Of  these  the 
Bushmen  and  the  Negritos  of  the  Far 
East  are  notable  examples ;  and  yet 
the  Andamanese  just  mentioned,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  are  the  purest  of 
Negritos.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  Aetas,  Samangs,  and  others  are 
incapable  of  receiving  even  the  ele- 
ments of  our  civilisation,  when  so  many 
benevolent  souls  have  tried  in  vain 
to  educate  them  for  a  century  past. 
Not  one  has  succeeded  in  making 
even  a  commencement.  Yet  within 
the  limited  range  of  their  necessities 
and  desires,  the  intelligence  of  these 
people  is  surprising.  Children,  who 
cannot  acquire  the  simplest  form  of 
learning,  show  a  knowledge  and  a 
judgment  when  turned  loose  into  their 
native  wilds  which  to  us  seems  super- 
natural. We  call  it  instinctive  and 
dismiss  the  puzzle,  having  found  a 
name  for  it ;  but  that  will  no  longer 
serve.  The  homing  instinct  of  pigeons 
and  cats  is  now  denied  by  some  zoo- 
logists ;  reason  and  observation  guide 
them,  and  the  numberless  instances 
alleged  where  these  qualities  would 
not  serve  are  pronounced  untrust- 
worthy. But  with  reference  to  Bush- 
men Mr.  Selous  tells  a  story  of  his  own 
knowledge.  Twelve  children  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Matabele  in  1883  and 


carried  to   Bulawayo;  one  may  have 
been  nearly  twelve  years  old,  the  others 
five  and  six.     They  were  made  slaves 
of  the  King,  grew  fat,  and  presently 
ran   away.      Poor    old     Lo   Bengula 
did  not  pursue  them;    Bushmen  are 
only  animals,  he  said,  and  the  young 
ones    followed    their    nature.      Next 
year  Mr.   Selous  was  in  the  country 
from   which   the   children   had   been 
carried,  and  he 'made  enquiries.     All 
but  one  reached  home  safe,  a  journey 
of    many  hundred   miles,    living   the 
while  on  berries  and  lizards  and  tor- 
toises ;  and  it  was  no  town  or  village 
they  had  to  find,  only  a  bivouac  of 
three  or  four  wandering  families.   The 
Bushman  has  only  one  accomplishment, 
outside  his  domestic  circle  at  least; 
but  it  is  one  which  requires  keen  ob- 
servation and  some  other  faculties  also, 
for  excellence.    This  is  mimicry.     The 
timid  restless  creature  can  seldom  be 
persuaded  to  do   more   than   imitate 
animals  and  birds  for  the  amusement 
of  white  strangers,  a  performance  to 
which  he  is  used,  and  wonderful  it  is. 
But  at  the  Hoek  of  the  Vaal  River, 
when  detained  by  a  flood,  I  saw  one 
employed,  or  kept  by  the  store-keeper, 
who  at  evening,    with   the   grog   on 
board,  mimicked  the  travellers  succes- 
sively arriving   with  a  force  beyond 
belief.     Then  I  learned    one   of   my 
own  peculiarities  never  suspected  be- 
fore.    It  is  not  instinct  either  which 
teaches   the   Samang   of    the   Malay 
Peninsula  to  distinguish  the  camphor- 
trees  that  can  be  tapped  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  a  mystery  which  our  botan- 
ists have  not  yet  fathomed.  Camphor- 
seekers  follow  the  business  from  father 
to  son,  but  they  have  not  yet  learned 
this.     So   a   superstitious    fancy   has 
arisen    among    them.      They   believe 
that  there  is  some  mystic  connection 
between  the  Samangs  and  the  camphor- 
tree,  and  that  the  presence  of  one  of 
these  dwarfs  is  necessary  to  avert  dire 
mishaps  in    the  jungle.      A   curious 
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detail  is  that  the  Samang  has  no  use 
for  camphor  himself,  as  I  was  assured. 
He  could  not  have  made  the  discovery 
in  pursuit  of  his  own  interests. 

Irreclaimable  such  tribes  may  be, 
but  it  does  not  seem  assured  that  an 
absolute  incapacity  to  learn  is  the 
reason.  Perhaps  the  will  fails  rather 
than  the  power.  Doubtless  their  brain 
is  minute  beyond  example  elsewhere. 
Of  Bushmen  a  sufficient  number  have 
been  examined,  and  we  may  reckon 
their  skull  at  1,288  cubic  centimetres, 
while  that  even  of  the  Hottentot 
measures  1,407  centimetres ;  and  the 
Hottentot  stands  far  below  the  West 
Coast  negro.  But  of  the  brain  allotted 
to  him  the  Bushman  makes  good  use 
in  his  own  way.  It  is  little  he  could 
learn  of  books  perhaps,  though  he  gave 
his  mind  to  it,  but  he  learns  nothing ; 
we  must  not  say  that  he  consciously 
refuses  to  learn,  but  there  is  no  sign 
of  an  attempt.  Does  this  absolute 
resistance,  voluntary  or  not,  give  us  a 
clue  to  the  arrest  of  development,  as 
it  is  termed,  in  less  extreme  cases? 
The  Bushman  and  the  Negrito  are  the 
typical  savages,  without  home  or  laws 
or  government  or  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, but  not  without  marriage 
apparently.  They  have  only  one  wife, 
a  fact,  if  it  be  true,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  interested  in  the 
primitive  condition  of  mankind.  For 
it  must  be  remarked  that  these  dwarfs, 
wherever  found,  are  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Besides  the 
internal  evidence,  all  other  races,  even 
the  Hottentot,  have  a  tradition  of 
their  arrival  in  the  land.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Bushmen  or 
Negritos  have  ever  been  more  civilised 
than  they  are  now,  though  they 
roamed  the  veldt  or  the  jungle  as 
masters  once,  while  at  this  time  they 
are  slaves  and  outcasts.  Endless 
generations  of  savagery  have  im- 
planted instincts  which  make  them 
revolt  from  teaching.     It  may  be  that 


they  are  morally  incapable  of  im- 
provement rather  than  physically.  The 
Bantu  or  Kaffir,  to  take  that  instance, 
is  immeasurably  superior.  The  capa- 
city of  his  skull  approaches  the  Euro- 
pean ;  the  series  runs,  European 
average  1,497  cubic  centimetres,  Bantu 
1,485,  West  African  negro  1,430,  Hot- 
tentot 1,407,  Bushman  1,288.  But 
the  Kaffir  also  has  the  same  instinct 
of  revolt,  in  a  less  degree;  with  him 
it  does  not  get  the  upper  hand  till 
puberty,  as  a  rule.  And  so  it  is  with 
all  savages  more  or  less.  When  a 
child  is  quite  removed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  people  the  instinct 
may  be  repressed,  but  there  is  always 
danger.  The  instantaneous  relapse 
of  Jemmy  Button  and  Fuegia  Basket 
is  a  striking  example;  but  who  has 
not  read  The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle, 
and  who  that  has  read  forgets  that 
interesting  episode  ?  The  case  of 
Edmund  Sandilli  is  even  more  to  the 
purpose,  and  less  familiar  in  Europe. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  great  Gaika 
chief,  surrendered  as  a  hostage  when  a 
child.  Governors  and  Bishops  looked 
after  his  education  and  their  ladies 
petted  him.  He  grew  up  clever,  even 
brilliant.  At  twenty-five  years  or  so 
he  held  a  good  appointment  in  the 
public  service.  Circumstances  assured 
him  an  excellent  career  in  the  Native 
Department,  and  he  knew  it.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal  visited 
King  Williamstown,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants entertained  him  at  a  ball. 
Edmund  was  there,  in  tail  coat  and 
white  tie;  they  say  he  danced  with 
His  Excellency's  daughter ;  at  least 
he  received  a  very  gracious  notice. 
But  next  day  he  left  his  lodgings,  hid 
his  clothes  in  the  bush,  and  set  forth, 
stark-naked,  to  join  his  father's  people. 
Many  earnest  appeals  were  sent  to 
him,  but  he  never  answered.  Some 
months  later,  his  corpse  was  identified 
after  a  fight,  in  a  suit  of  red  clay  and 
a  blanket.     Plenty  of  such  instances 
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are  discussed  in  South  Africa,  notably 
that  of  Jan  Tsattsu  whom  Dr.  Philip 
paraded  all  over  England  as  a  living 
demonstration  of  his  thesis  that  a 
Kaffir  only  needs  English  training  to 
equal  the  Englishman  ia  every  respect. 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  Edmund 
danced  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
daughter,  but  unquestionably  Jan  led 
a  Duchess  to  dinner  on  his  arm  and 
lesser  fine  ladies  innumerable.  Some 
years  afterwards,  however,  he  also 
suddenly  threw  off  his  clothes,  and  all 
civilised  usages  with  them,  resumed 
his  chieftainship  and,  becoming  one  of 
the  most  brutal  and  lawless  savages  of 
the  Frontier,  was  killed  at  length  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  Peddie.  It  must 
be  noted  that  this  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  even  by  the  standard 
of  Europe;  he  had  spent  a  year  in 
England,  had  seen  the  blessings  of 
civilisation,  not  to  speak  of  Christi- 
anity, and  enjoyed  its  comforts.  He 
knew  how  irresistible  the  power  of 
this  country  was.  Yet  in  early  middle 
life  the  savage  instinct  broke  out,  and 
transformed  him  into  a  worse  ruffian 
than  his  untutored  kinsfolk ;  more 
than  that,  it  drove  him  into  a  struggle 
the  result  of  which  must  have  been 
perfectly  clear  to  his  eyes.  It  was 
the  defection  of  Jan  Tsattsu  above 
all  which  obliged  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Philip  to  surrender  those  ideas  which 
had  wrought  such  incalculable  mis- 
chief during  his  lifetime.  He  aban- 
doned them  and  died  penitent,  but  the 
evil  which  that  good  man  worked 
remains  to  the  present  day  in  the 
hatred  of  the  independent  Boers  for 
all  things  English  and  the  distrust 
of  our  own  fellow-subjects.  Tschudi 
gives  a  striking  example  from  South 


America.  A  Botocundo  Indian  boy 
captured  was  sent  to  school  at  Bahia. 
He  had  talent  and  industry  enough 
to  win  a  medical  degree  and  practised 
as  a  doctor.  But  after  some  years 
his  friends  remarked  a  growing  melan- 
choly and  one  day  he  vanished,  re- 
turned to  his  naked  people  and  was 
seen  no  more.^  There  is  a  circum- 
stantial legend,  I  am  told,  in  Sydney 
to  the  same  effect ;  the  aboriginal  hero, 
who  distanced  all  competitors  in  the 
schools,  was  named  Bungay.  Peschel 
quotes  a  story  told  by  Neumayer,  an 
Australian  explorer,  in  1861.  When 
lost  in  the  bush,  he  came  across  a 
party  of  blacks  who  were  very  kind. 
He  asked  directions  for  his  route  and 
one  of  them,  stark-naked,  taking  the 
explorer's  note-book  and  pencil,  jotted 
down  the  names  of  places  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  country  through  which  he 
had  to  pass,  in  excellent  English  and 
a  handwriting  like  copper-plate.  He 
had  been  a  prize-pupil  at  Adelaide 
Mission  School  five  or  six  years  before.^ 
To  sum  up.  Many  savage  races 
have  a  brain-power  equal  to  that  of 
Europeans  in  childhood,  but  as  a  rule 
it  ceases  to  develope  about  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  is  not  evident  that  this 
arrest  is  due  to  physical  causes;  in- 
herited instincts  perhaps  may  account 
for  it.  If  that  be  so,  they  will  pro- 
bably lose  their  force  in  time,  as 
civilisation  spreads.  But  instincts  are 
very  long-lived,  while  anything  of  the 
ancestral  conditions  remains. 

Frederick  Botle. 


'  Travels  in  Peru  during  the  years 
1838-42 ;  by  J.  J.  von  Tschudi,  1847. 

'•*  The  Baces  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  ;  by  Oscar  Peschel, 
1874. 
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WOLF-CHARLIE. 


(A  Sketch  prom  Life.) 


In  a  tumble-down  cottage  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  parish  of  Dul- 
ditch,  lives  Wolf-Charlie.  It  is  one 
of  a  couple  of  cottages  in  such  bad 
condition  that  they  are  held  to  be 
past  repairing,  and  year  by  year  the 
owner  threatens  to  pull  them  down 
and  erect  others  in  their  place.  For 
years  he  has  received  no  rent ;  for 
years  Wolf -Charlie  and  his  old  grand- 
mother, who  inhabits  the  other 
miserable  edifice,  have  received  notice 
to  quit  at  Michaelmas, — a  notice  they 
always  disregard.  In  the  one  cottage 
the  ground-floor  only  is  found  to  be 
habitable;  in  the  other  the  grand- 
mother has  been  compelled  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  the  upper  story  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  door  and 
window  in  the  apartment  down-stairs. 
With  the  broken  panes  from  the 
window  her  great-grandchildren  dig 
in  the  heaps  of  dust  and  rubbish 
which  make  their  playground;  the 
door  was  long  ago  broken  up  and 
converted  into  fire-wood. 

The  cottages  are  approached  by 
a  lane  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any 
vehicle  wider  than  a  wheelbarrow  ;  it 
is  a  lane  which  leads  only  to  these 
poor  houses,  debouching  on  a  melan- 
choly space  of  grass  and  nettles 
growing  above  brickbats,  tiles,  broken 
chimney-pots,  refuse  of  all  sorts, 
which  space  was  once  on  a  time  the 
trim  garden-plots  of  these  cottages. 
Between  the  broken  bricks  of  the 
little  paved  way  before  the  doors 
sprouts  a  plentiful  crop  of  sickly 
fungus.  More  than  once  there  has 
been  illness  among  the  children  caused 


by  impromptu  feasts  off  the  unwhole- 
some growth.  One  child,  rendered 
reckless  by  stress  of  hunger,  and 
indulging  in  a  surfeit,  gave  the  crown 
and  glory  to  Wolf-Charlie's  history  by 
necessitating  an  inquest  in  Dulditch. 

He  received  his  nick-name  of 
Wolf-Charlie  perhaps  because  of  the 
famished  look  in  his  melancholy  eyes, 
or  because  of  the  prominence  of  his 
great  yellow  teeth,  the  leanness  of 
his  flanks,  the  shaggy  unkempt  hair 
about  his  head  and  face,  and  his  half 
fierce,  half  frightened  expression.  He 
is  what  is  called,  in .  employers*  par- 
lance, "a  three-quarter  man,"  receiv- 
ing only  three-fourths  of  the  wages 
of  the  other  labourers.  He  has  the 
use  of  his  hands  and  feet ;  he  is  not 
a  downright  fool  like  Silly  Solomon, 
the  idiot  of  the  parish,  nor  a  cripple 
like  Daniel  Duck.  Wolf-Charlie  is 
not  specially  afflicted  in  any  fashion, 
yet  he  is  in  some  indefinable  way  de- 
ficient. His  fellow-labourers  will  not 
do  a  harvest  with  him,  and  no  farmer 
dares  trust  him  to  feed  his  cattle,  or 
to  plough  or  drill. 

Yet  such  duties  as  are  intrusted 
to  him  he  performs  with  unfailing 
industry  and  a  dogged  persistence. 
When  the  vapours  hang  white  and 
ghost-like  over  the  low-lying  meadows 
he  stands  all  the  day  long,  knee-deep 
in  water,  ditching ;  and  he  can  always 
be  relied  on  to  "  top  and  tail "  the 
turnips.  In  the  winter,  when  work 
on  the  farm  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  the  best  men  and  such  hangers-on 
as  Wolf-Charlie  are  invariably  among 
the  first  to  be  pcdd  off,  he  sitis  by  the 
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way-side  breaking  the  stones  of  the 
road;  or  for  a  few  pence  he  will 
trudge  the  seven  mUes  to  Runwich  to 
fetch  a  sick  neighbour's  medicine. 

His  clothes  are  in  rags,  showing 
the  poor  flesh  in  many  places  which 
custom  and  comfort  have  ordained 
shall  be  hidden  from  view ;  his  thin, 
hairy  chest  is  oftener  bare  than 
covered;  of  Sunday  clothes  he  has 
none.  When  he  sits  on  the  long 
dank  grass  of  the  road-side  banks, 
with  his  back  to  the  wind  and  his 
shoulders  pulled  to  his  ears  for 
warmth,  and  feels  in  the  red  and 
white  bundle  beside  him  for  the 
midday  meal  which  is  to  support 
him  till  he  can  look  for  his  bowl  of 
potatoes  at  night,  he  finds  nothing 
but  dry  bread  there.  He  does  not 
even  possess  the  shut-knife  with  which 
etiquette  ordains  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  shall  carve  his  cd-fresco 
feast ;  he  pulls  it  to  pieces,  wolf-like, 
with  claws  and  teeth,  looking  out 
with  fierce  yet  melancholy  gaze 
over  the  grey,  shivering  meadows  as 
he  drearily  chews  his  food.  He  is 
in  a  word,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  a 
most  wretched  and  pitiable  object. 

Yet  not  so  poor  but  that  Charlie, 
too,  has  his  romance ;  and  here  it  is. 

There  befell,  some  years  ago,  a 
winter  longer  and  more  cruel  than 
any  in  Wolf-Charlie*s  experience  ; 
when  a  bitter  frost  bound  the  land  in 
bands  of  iron,  when  the  saddened  sky 
looked  down  on  a  dead  world  wrapped 
in  its  winding-sheet,  when,  for  even 
the  best  labourers  no  work  could  be 
found,  and  when  the  poor  three- 
quarter  man  was  in  every  sense  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

The  Wolf  was  not  a  house-holder 
in  those  days,  but  shared  bed  and 
board  with  a  family  in  exchange  for 
the  five  shillings  a  week  he  paid 
them.  For  a  couple  of  weeks  not  one 
of  the  five  shillings  was  forthcoming. 
There  were  hard  times  that  winter  for 


all  classes  of  the  agricultural  poor; 
no  man  dared  to  soften  his  heart 
towards  his  comrade ;  no  woman 
ventured  to  give  away  bite  or  sup 
from  the  children's  scanty  meal. 

There  came  a  day  when  Wolf- 
Charlie,  buckling  the  strap  of  his 
trousers  tightly  round  his  empty 
stomach,  turned  his  back  upon  that 
poor  table  at  which  for  so  long  he 
had  taken  his  place.  The  mother 
was  doling  out  to  her  half-dozen 
little  children  the  morning  meal  of 
bread  soaked  in  hot  water,  peppered 
and  salted ;  of  this,  for  the  first  time, 
she  ceased  to  offer  the  lodger  a  share. 
The  poor  fellow  said  no  word  of 
remonstrance,  of  appeal,  of  farewell 
even,  but  turned  his. back  upon  the 
place  where  his  home  had  been  and 
on  the  familiar  faces,  and  took  his 
way  along  a  certain  road;  a  road 
which  the  agricultural  labourer  and 
his  wife  travel,  spiritually,  in  many 
a  moment  of  depression  and  in  their 
bad  dreams ;  a  road  where  surely  no 
flowers  should  grow,  where  the  way- 
side grass  and  overhanging  leafy  trees 
should  wither ;  a  road  paved  with 
bitterness  and  hatred,  and  a  burning 
sense  of  injury  and  all  evil  thoughts, 
and  despair, — the  road  to  the  Work- 
house. 

No  flowers  were  there  to  mock  the 
traveller  on  the  morning  when  Wolf- 
Charlie  sought  the  cold  charities  of 
the  dreaded  place;  but  icy  air  cut 
his  ill-protected  body  like  a  knife,  the 
hard  encrusted  snow  of  the  road 
sounded  like  iron  beneath  his  unwil- 
ling feet.  A  taciturn  man  in  company, 
the  Wolf  is  given  to  talking  a  great 
deal  to  himself.  As  he  trims  the 
roots  for  grinding,  lops  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  trees,  clears 
a  way  for  the  water-course  in  the 
ditches,  his  lips  are  always  moving, 
and  a  low  muttering  issues  forth. 
With  such  melancholy,  indistinct 
murmurings,  fit  accompaniment  to  the 
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vague,  only  half  comprehended  dis- 
tress and  aching  of  his  heart,  Wolf- 
Charlie  went  his  way  and  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  portals  of  the 
big  white-washed  Workhouse.  And 
in  that  village  where  hitherto  his 
work  had  been  done  he  was  seen  no 
more. 

In  the  spring-time,  when  a  young 
man's  fancy  turns  not  only  to  thoughts 
of  love  but  also  to  possible  odd  jobs, 
easier  to  be  come  at  in  barley-sowing 
season,  Wolf-Charlie  emerged  from 
his  place  of  retirement, — not  un- 
accompanied. 

In  spite  of  the  warmth,  regular 
food,  and  better  clothing  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  Workhouse,  want  of 
liberty  and  occupation  had  told  sadly 
upon  him.  His  strangeness,  his 
longing  for  freedom,  his  silent  anguish 
of  soul  had  been  too  much  for  the 
body  weakened  by  privations,  and 
Wolf -Charlie,  who  was  not  a  favourite 
with  the  master  and  whose  sullen 
ways  and  uncomprehended  mutterings 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  other 
officials,  fell  seriously  ill.  In  this 
condition  there  had  been  allotted  to 
him  as  nurse  the  woman  who  now 
issued  with  him  from  captivity.  She 
was  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a 
fooUsh  red  face,  dusty  hair,  a  wooden 
leg,  and  six  children.  She  had  been 
an  inmate  of  the  Workhouse  since  the 
birth  of  her  last,  which  now  toddled 
along,  dragging  on  her  skirts,  a  child 
of  four. 

So  encimibered,  Wolf -Charlie  boldly 
re-appeared  in  that  world  which  had 
not  treated  him  too  gently  hitherto, 
bringing  with  him  seven  mouths  to 
feed,  besides  that  capacious,  never 
satisfied  one  of  his  own.  In  such 
patriarchal  fashion  he  made  his  entry 
into  Dulditch,  and  getting  employ- 
ment at  the  Brightlands  farm,  in- 
stalled himself  and  family  in  the 
cottage  already  described. 

It  is    probable  that    the  idea  of 


legalising  the  bond  which  bound  the 
Wolf  to  the  wooden-legged  mother  d 
six  emanated  from  the  Rector.  On 
the  part  of  the  Wolf  and  Wooden-leg 
no  difficulties  were  made;  the  banns 
were  duly  asked  and  all  went  merrily 
as  the  proverbial  bell;  untU  a  re- 
port, speedily  confirmed,  was  circulated 
through  the  village  to  the  effect  that 
Wooden-leg's  husband  (the  father  of 
the  six)  was  still  living,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  living  in  the  adjoining 
parish. 

Neither  intending  bride  nor  bride- 
groom was  at  all  overcome  by  the  an- 
nouncement. The  woman  had  known 
it  all,  and  to  the  man  it  made,  appar- 
ently, no  difference.  But  the  idea  of 
marriage  having  taken  hold  of  their 
slow  imagination  they  would  not  relin- 
quish it.  Now  that  the  crying  of  the 
banns  had  made  them  celebrities  in 
the  place,  they  determined  to  achieve 
that  which  they  had  publicly  pledged 
themselves  to  perform  :  they  would  be 
married  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and 
they  finally  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose at  the  Runwich  Registry  Office. 
Having  made  all  necessary  (and  false) 
declarations,  they  tramped  off  in  the 
sunshine  of  an  early  sunmier  morning, 
the  six  children,  who  could  not  with 
safety  be  left  behind,  trailing  after 
them. 

The  bride,  arrayed  in  her  one  frock 
(the  old  lilac  print  the  matron  had 
given  her  on  leaving  the  Workhouse), 
hopped  bravely  forth  on  her  sound 
leg  and  that  wooden  substitute  which 
through  use  had  grown  too  short  for 
her,  causing  her  to  walk  with  much 
pain  and  exertion.  The  bridegroom, 
his  shaggy  head  sunk  upon  his  breast, 
walked  along  behind  her,  silent,  with 
his  hands  thrust  into  those  slits  in 
his  trousers  where  his  pockets  had 
once  been.  Thus,  with  one  shilling 
and  twopence  in  hand  to  furnish  forth 
the  wedding-feast,  they  tramped  the 
seven  miles. 
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Having  accomplished  their  object 
and  expended  their  fortune,  with  the 
cahn  of  satisfied  ambition  they  re- 
turned to  the  shelter  of  the  filthy 
room  with  the  empty  cupboard,  to 
the  connubial  chamber,  where  the  big 
wooden  bedstead  filled  all  the  space 
not  occupied  by  the  sacks  of  straw 
flung  in  one  corner  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  elder  children.  It 
swarmed  with  fleas,  that  gigantic 
couch,  it  smelt  abominably;  its  four 
great  posts,  undraped,  used  to  reach 
to  the  ceiling  and  serve  the  children 
for  impromptu  gymnastic  exercises 
until  they  were  cut  down,  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  first  winter,  and  con- 
verted into  firewood. 

On  this  wretched  bed  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  a  baby  was  born  to  the 
Wolf,  and  then  another.  Those  small 
moneys  which  Wooden- leg  earned  by 
gathering  acorns  for  the  farmers  at 
sixpence  a  bushel,  by  picking  stones, 
and  other  odd  jobs,  were  stopped  for 
these  events ;  and  at  such  times  the 
family  came  dangerously  near  starva- 
tion. No  nurse  could  be  found,  even 
if  the  necessary  few  shillings  could 
have  been  scraped  together  to  pay 
her ;  the  eldest  girl  was  the  mother's 
sole  attendant  for  the  few  days  she 
could  lie  beside  her  miserable  baby, 
before,  with  her  hopping,  painful  gait 
she  must  limp  to  her  labours  in  the 
field  once  more. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Wolf's  old 
grandmother  lies  bed-ridden  next  door. 
You  mount  to  her  room  by  an  open 
flight  of  steps  arising  out  of  that 
ruined  room  down-stairs,  strewn  with 
plaster  falling  from  walls  and  ceiling, 
and  with  the  broken  bricks  kicked  up 
from  the  floor.  The  old  woman  has 
not  been  down  these  steps  for  years, 
nor  will  descend  them  until  she  is 
carried  down  in  her  coflSn  ;  and 
because  Wooden-leg  cannot  mount  the 
unprotected,  crazy  staircase  the  eldest 


girl  is  told  off  to  wait  on  her  grand- 
mother. 

Considering  that  the  child  is  only 
thirteen  years  old,  that  she  has  had 
the  worst  possible  training,  and  that 
there  is  practically  no  supervision  (for 
when  Grandmother  grumbles  from  the 
bed  Beatrice  thinks  it  wise  not  to 
hear)  the  work  is  done  fairly  well.  A 
few  favoured  ones  among  the  uneven 
boards  are  scrubbed ;  the  threadbare 
counterpane,  the  cobwebby  blankets, 
the  yellow  sheets  are  neatly  arranged, 
the  chair  and  table  dusted.  When 
Beatrice  is  particularly  energetic  she 
spits  upon  the  latter  and  polishes  it  to 
quite  a  cheerful  shininess. 

The  child  receives,  by  family  ar- 
rangement, the  sum  of  sixpence  weekly 
for  these  services.  Grandmother  is 
not  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind  and  has 
never  been  known  of  her  substance  to 
offer  her  small  attendant  bite  or  sup. 
But  at  night,  when  everything  is  still, 
Beatrice  noiselessly  mounts  the  un- 
steady stair,  gently  opens  the  door 
of  the  old  woman's  room,  steals 
across  the  rotten  boards,  and  with 
a  deliberate,  unwavering  little  hand 
robs  her  Grannie. 

The  poor  old  woman  has  but  an 
allowance  of  a  half-stone  of  flour, 
a  weekly  dole  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  Her  coffers  are  not  over 
full,  nor  her  board  too  luxuriously 
spread.  But  to  the  famished  folk 
next  door  she  is  a  feminine  Croesus, 
a  pampered  being,  enjoying  continued 
festival,  diverting  to  her  own  selfish 
indulgence  necessaries  of  life  needed 
by  far  hungrier  people. 

The  dark,  still  bright  eyes  of 
Grannie  open  upon  Beatrice,  watch 
her  as  she  appropriates  the  slice  of 
cheese,  the  tallow  candle,  the  limip  of 
bread,  which  with  few  variations,  is 
the  nightly  toll  the  child  exacts.  She 
watches  the  little  marauder,  but  she 
says  nothing.  There  is  something 
uncanny  to   the   imagination  in   the 
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picture  of  the  dauntless,  small  de- 
predator at  her  nightly  work,  of  the 
old  woman,  glib  enough  of  tongue  in 
the  daylight,  lying  there,  voiceless,  to 
be  robbed  of  her  cherished  store.  It 
is  almost  as  if  that  ugly  grandchild 
in  her  scant  and  ragged  chemise,  bare- 
footed, exercised  some  spell  over  the 
aged  parent,  as  if  supernatural  agencies 
were  at  work. 

But  it  is  more  the  spirit  of  prudence 
than  that  of  fear  which  strangles  the 
curses  on  the  Grandmother's  lips. 
She  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this 
abominable  child,  this  unnatural  des- 
cendant, who  must  have  the  elements 
of  a  conscience  somewhere  about  her, 
as,  up  to  the  present,  she  has  stayed 
her  hand  and  left  enough  in  the  cup- 
board to  preserve  her  relation  from 
starving.  Suppose  that,  night  by 
night,  the  thievish  imp  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  provender;  suppose, 
instead  of  coming  with  commendable 
regularity  to  tidy  the  room,  she  slunk 
out  in  the  fields  to  play  and  left  the 
poor  old  thing  to  die  of  dirt  and  neg- 
lect !  In  submission,  it  seems.  Grand- 
mother's safety  lies.  Her  only  chance 
of  deliverance  from  such  outrage  is  to 
give  up  her  wretched  bedstead,  her 
round  table,  her  couple  of  broken- 
seated  chairs,  to  give  up  all  her  pride 
and  her  life-long  prejudices  and  have 
herself  carried  to  the  Workhouse. 
But  Gran,  who  prays  she  may  not  live 
long  in  loud  monotonous  petitions 
which  only  cease  when  Beatrice  is  in 
attendance,  and  which  are  a  sound  as 
familiar  to  the  household  next  door, 
and  as  unregarded,  as  the  soughing 
of  the  wind  in  the  broken  chimney, 
would  sooner  endure  ages  of  lonely 
miserable  days,  centuries  of  horror- 
haunted  nights  than  face  that  in- 
dignity. 

So  from  year  to  year  the  family,  of 
which  Wolf-Charlie  is  the  head,  drags 
on.  They  are  scarcely,  as  one  may 
say,  in  fortune's   power;  they   never 


can  be  poorer  than  they  are,  and 
their  cupboard  is  therefore  empty 
even  of  the  skeleton  of  fear. 

Yet  often,  perhaps,  the  thought  of 
that  other  husband  whose  responsi- 
bilities he  had  taken  on  his  own 
shoulders  may  have  troubled  the 
Wolf's  slow  brain.  By  the  irony  of 
fate  it  happened  that  this  man,  who 
had  deserted  his  wife  and  children 
to  follow  a  wandering  life,  settled  for 
a  time  in  the  parish  adjoining  Dul- 
ditch;  he  had  kept  clear  of  the 
neighbourhood  while  the  parish  author- 
ities were  interested  in  his  where- 
abouts. Fortune  had  smiled  upon 
him,  and  his  trade  (in  dried  herrings, 
tapes,  cotton,  rabbit-skins,  old  bones, 
rags,  and  so  forth)  had  prospered. 
He  had  lately  bought  a  donkey-cart 
and  was  looked  on  as  a  well-to-do 
person. 

Often,  as  Wolf-Charlie  sat  by  the 
road-side  breaking  the  stones  on  the 
heap  before  him,  this  hero  would  drive 
past,  in  his  pride  and  arrogance,  be- 
labouring his  donkey,  with  not  a 
thought  or  a  look  for  that  poor  bearer 
of  other  folks'  burdens  under  the 
hedge.  The  Wolf  was  not  a  specu- 
lative, or  an  inquisitive,  or  a  rumina- 
tive person ;  his  reasoning  powers  were 
of  the  smallest ;  yet,  surely,  in  his 
half -awakened  mind,  in  his  twilight 
consciousness,  there  must  have  dwelt 
thoughts  at  such  times  which  one 
would  be  curious  to  know. 

Once,  when  the  second  baby  was 
bom,  when  winter  was  lying  dark, 
silent,  and  sullen  upon  the  land,  when, 
tighten  the  trouser-strap  round  his 
shivering  body  as  he  might,  drag  the 
old  sack  he  wore  as  overcoat  close  as 
could  be  about  his  throat,  he  must  yet 
suffer  dismal  pangs  of  hunger  and  of 
cold,  these  thoughts  strove  to  become 
articulate.  Stooping  over  the  beet  he 
was  pulling  in  a  field  adjoining  the 
road  he  heard  the  well-known  sound 
of  the  donkey-cart  approaching.     He 
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stood,  arrested  in  his  work,  his  back 
bent,  the  beet  he  was  in  the  act  of 
pulling  in  his  hand.  The  wheels  of 
cart  or  carriage  passing  along  the  road 
never  diverted  him  from  his  work ; 
even  when  the  traction-engine  panted 
slowly  by,  its  fire  gleaming  redly  in 
the  gloom  of  the  thick  afternoon,  he 
would  not  lift  his  head  to  look.  But 
the  donkey-cart  was  a  different  matter. 

Presently  he  raised  himself,  and 
with  a  light  of  unwonted  resolution 
in  his  eyes,  stood  erect.  The  donkey- 
cart  approached,  and,  in  the  lightness 
of  his  heart  and  triumph  of  his  fortune 
the  owner  whistled  gaily  as  he  rode 
along. 

Suddenly,  swinging  the  turnip  in  the 
air  and  holding  it  above  his  head  as 
a  signal,  Wolf-Charlie  hailed  his  rival. 
"  Hi,  I  say  ! " 

The  driver  of  the  donkey-cart 
paused,  looked  beyond  the  hedge,  saw 
the  shaggy,  ragged  figure,  the  hungry, 
melancholy  eyes,  brightened  by  the 
unwonted  fire  of  purpose.  "  Hi ! "  he 
called  back.  This  did  not  look  like 
a  man  with  money  to  spare  for  boot- 
laces and  such  vain  trifles  ;  he  did 
not  have  the  air  of  a  purchaser  of 
red-herrings,  even.  The  call  the  trader 
gave  was  unexpectant,  indifferent. 

"  I  ha*  got  yar  wife  and  children," 
the  Wolf  shouted  aloud  to  him. 

The  driver  gazed  for  a  moment  at 
his  wretched-looking  rival,  then  turn- 
ing back  to  his  donkey  belaboured  it 
with  a  heavy  stroke  across  its  ribs. 
"  I  don*t  keer  who  th'  devil  ha'  got 
'em,  so  long  as  I  ha'n't,"  he  shouted 
back  ;  and  so,  master  of  the  situation, 
drove  off. 

After  that  rebuff  it  was  never 
known  that  the  Wolf  made  any 
further  effort  to  detach  from  himself 
the  burden  he  had  hung  about  his 
neck.  Neither  does  he  make  com- 
plaint. With  an  intelligence  not 
much  removed  from  that  of  the  beasts 
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of  the  field  he  is  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining as  they. 

And  the  children,  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way,  seem  to  thrive  on  their  half 
rations  of  bread,  cunningly  soaked  in 
hot  water  to  make  the  allowance 
appear  more,  their  random  dessert  of 
hedge-berries,  wild  apples,  and  fungus 
from  the  door-step.  They  are  ragged 
and  they  are  filthy,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  not  particularly  thin  or 
pitiable-looking ;  their  hair,  which 
one  would  not  care  too  closely  to 
inspect,  seen  from  a  safe  distance  is 
a  luxuriant  growth.  Perhaps  out  of 
their  potsherds,  their  bits  of  wiudow- 
glass,  their  rubbish-heaps,  and  that 
most  prized  and  precious  play -thing 
(the  especial  property  always  of  the 
youngest),  a  rusty  key  attached  by  a 
filthy  string  to  the  half  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  they  get  as  much  pleasure 
as  more  fortunate  children  may  from 
a  nursery  overcrowded  with  toys. 

There  is  something  too  melancholy, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  such  squalid 
lives.  One  stands  aghast  for  the 
moment,  shrinking  from  the  recital, 
frightened  at  the  privation  which 
those,  fashioned  like  ourselves  in  out- 
ward seeming,  can  bear.  It  is  only 
from  some  such  speculation  as  that 
above  that  we  can  regain  ease  of  mind 
and  conscience  and  go  on  our  way 
comfortably  indifferent  once  more. 
Perhaps  the  toys  suffice.  Perhaps, 
never  having  had  enough  to  eat. 
Wolf -Charlie  does  not  understand 
how  bad  it  is  to  be  hungry.  Perhaps, 
educated  in  the  school  of  hardship. 
Wooden-leg  does  not  feel  pain  or 
weakness  or  privation  as  gentler- 
nurtured  women  must.  Perhaps 
their  lot,  if  one  could  see  from  in- 
side, as  it  were,  is  a  happy  one  after 
all.  "Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and 
rich  enough,"  says  Shakespeare.  It 
is  comforting  to  reflect  that  if  Wolf- 
Charlie  is  not  thoroughly  contented 
he,  at  any  rate,  does  not  complain. 
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When  society  was  startled  by  the 
recent  attempt  in  open  court  on  the 
life  of  a  judge,  the  inevitable  question 
of  the  insanity,  and,  as  a  necessary 
corollary,  the  irresponsibility  of  his 
assailant  was  at  once  raised.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance,  to  the  community  as  well 
as  to  the  accused  person,  of  this  pro- 
blem of  criminal  responsibility,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  realise  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  its  solution.  For  not 
only  has  the  law  to  decide  whether 
mental  health  or  its  antithesis  is  pre- 
sent, but  in  those  frequent  cases  in 
which  insanity  and  crime  co-exist, 
combined  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
proportions,  it  is  compelled  to  disen- 
tangle the  complex  skeins  of  rational 
and  responsible  acts  from  those 
which  represent  the  outcome  of  mental 
disease.  The  question  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
respects  the  criminal  bears  to  the 
insane  person  a  physical  and  psychi- 
cal relationship  which  is  so  intimate 
as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  any  criminal 
who  conmiits  a  serious  crime  can  be 
called  sane.  I  propose  to  draw  atten- 
tian  to  the  remarkable  coincidence  of 
attributes  in  the  criminal  and  in  the 
victim  of  mental  alienation,  for  I 
believe  that  only  on  a  recognition  of 
this  coincidence  can  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  responsibility  be  based  and 
from  it  alone  a  rational  system  of 
criminal  treatment  evolved.  By  the 
term  criminal  I  do  not  mean  the 
occasional  thief  induced,  almost  com- 
pelled to  break  the  law  through  the 
influence  of  his  surroundings,  or   the 


criminal  by  passion,  the  homicide,  who 
earns  his  title  to  the  brand  of  Cain  in 
a  moment  of  ungovernable  rage ;  but 
the  instinctive  wrong-doer,  the  result 
partly  of  hereditary  anti-social  instincts 
and  partly  of  vicious  environment  and 
example,  who  at  the  time  of  his  offence 
is  as  incapable  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong  as  a  blind  man  is  of  dis- 
cerning Ught  from  darkness.  If  the 
lunatic  is  mentally  blind  or  defective 
in  vision,  the  criminal  is  morally  so. 
The  born  delinquent  possesses  an  in- 
stinctive propensity  to  crime  which  is 
sometimes  called  moral  insanity,  and 
it  is  this  psychical  defect  combined 
with  a  stupendous  selfishness,  a  self- 
seeking  which  in  its  gratification 
completely  ignores  the  feelings,  the 
property,  even  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
men,  that  especially  distinguishes  the 
criminal. 

A  well-known  victim  of  moral 
insanity  was  the  German  girl,  Marie 
Schneider,  who  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years*  imprisonment  for  murder.  This 
child,  who  was  twelve  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  crime,  was  bom  in 
Berlin  in  1874.  She  proved  lazy  at 
school  but  could  read  and  write,  un- 
derstood the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  significance  of  theft,  deceit,  and 
murder.  The  girl  was  cruel  towards 
animals,  and  confessed  to  sticking 
forks  in  the  eyes  of  live  rabbits  and 
afterwards  slitting  them  open.  Greed 
and  deceit  completed  the  sum  of  her 
faults.  One  day,  being  despatched 
by  her  mother  on  an  errand,  she  met 
in  the  street  a  little  friend  (aged  three 
years  and  a  half)  who  happened  to  be 
wearing  a  pair  of  ear-rings  which  ex- 
cited Marie's  childish  cupidity,  not  for 
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their  intrinsic  value,  but  because  the 
acquisition  of  the  trinkets  would  lead 
to  their  conversion  into  money  and 
finally  into  cakes.  In  a  flash  came  a 
suggestion  of  evil  to  her ;  she  deter- 
mined to  take  the  child  to  the  second 
floor  of  her  mother's  house,  get  hold 
of  the  ear-rings  and  then  kill  her,  on 
the  principle  that  dead  men  tell  no 
tales.  "  I  went  with  her  to  the  win- 
dow," said  Marie  afterwards,  "  opened 
it  wide  and  set  her  on  the  ledge. 
Then  I  heard  some  one  coming  down  ; 
I  quickly  put  the  child  on  the  ground 
and  shut  the  window.  The  man  went 
by  without  noticing  us.  Then  I 
opened  the  window  and  put  the  child 
on  the  ledge,  with  her  feet  hanging 
out,  and  her  face  turned  away  from 
me.  I  did  that  because  I  did  not 
want  to  look  in  her  face,  and  because 
I  could  push  her  easier.  I  pulled  the 
ear-rings  out.  Grete  began  to  cry 
because  I  hurt  her ;  when  I  threatened 
to  throw  her  out  of  the  window  she 
became  quiet.  I  took  the  ear-rings 
and  put  them  in  my  pocket.  Then  I 
gave  the  child  a  shove  and  heard  her 
strike  the  lamp  and  then  the  pave- 
ment." The  little  murderess  then 
quickly  ran  down-stairs  and  completed 
her  errand.  She  was  quite  aware 
that  her  action  meant  death  to  her 
companion,  but  she  felt  no  sorrow,  no 
remorse,  and  denied  the  crime  until 
a  policeman  appealed  to  her  sense  of 
physical  pain  by  threatening  to  box 
her  ears  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth. 

Of  Wainewright,  who  was  another 
moral  idiot,  another  instinctive  crimi- 
nal, Mr.  Hazlitt  writes : 

His  two  salient  cheuracteristics  were  an 
unconsciousness,  actual  or  feigned,  of  his 
true  character.  .  .  .  This  was  he 
who,  with  smiling  face  and  jewelled  fin- 
ders, could  infuse  the  deadly  venom  from 
his  ring,  by  stealth  and  without  a  qualm, 
into  his  friend's  coflee,  into  the  cup  of 
the  man  who  had  oflered  him  an  asylum  I 
This  was  he,  who,  v^ith  his  wife  at  his 
elbow,  she  not  a  whit  less  guilty  than 


himself,  could  watch  demon-like  the  con- 
vulsive tortures  and  dying  struggles  of 
the  fair  and  trusting  ^1,  who  leaned  on 
his  love,  and  idolised  his  every  action  and 
word  I* 

On  the  other  hand  in  most  forms 
of  insanity  the  morals  become  altered 
or  lost;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
definite  moral  insanity,  as  a  result  of 
brain-mischief,  similar  to  that  which 
we  observe  in  criminals.  Its  origin 
may  be  contemporary  with  the  birth 
of  the  individual,  or  it  may  come  on 
in  later  life  ;  it  may  be  cured  or  may 
persist,  exactly  like  any  other  manifes- 
tation of  mental  disease.  Dr.  Clouston 
relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  even- 
tually died  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
in  whom  the  first  indication  of  this 
organic  disease  was  an  attack  of  moral 
insanity.  After  living  a  blameless 
and  useful  life  for  thirty-seven  years 
she  suddenly  entirely  changed,  morally 
and  affectively,  and  embarked  on  a 
career  of  imposture  and  swindling. 
She  developed  withal  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  astute  lying,  with  the 
result  that  several  benevolent  gentle- 
men, who  failed  to  estimate  the  state- 
ments of  this  poor,  mad,  female 
Munchausen  at  their  true  worth,  were 
heavily  mulcted.* 

A  consideration  of  the  relative  in- 
telligence of  criminals  and  insane 
persons  will  reveal  the  fact  that,  while 
in  ordinary  transactions  the  former 
class  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
forgers,  sharpers,  and  other  profes- 
sional rogues)  exhibit  an  extreme 
stupidity,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
occasionally  literally  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  right  hand  from  the  left, 
they  are  past  masters  in  a  certain  low 
form  of  cunning.  Conversely,  I  have 
heard  it  stated  by  a  distinguished 
expert  in  mental  diseases  that,  unlike 

'  T.  G.  Wainewright*8  Essays  aud  Criti- 
cisms, with  an  Introduction  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.    London,  1880. 

'  Mental  Diseases  ;  by  T.  S.  Clouston, 
M.D.    London,  1887. 
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the  legal  delinquent,  the  average  in- 
tellectual standard  of  insane  patients 
(excluding  the  idiot)  is  comparatively 
high.  Yet  the  same  authority  has 
borne  witness  to  the  intense  cunning 
which  the  inmates  of  asylums  exhibit, 
thus  in  one  other  respect  resembling 
the  criminal  class. 

The  principles  of  altruism  are  not 
incomprehensible  to  the  man  of 
crime,  and  he  is  capable  of  evincing 
signs  of  family  affection  ;  but  never- 
theless he  is  as  a  rule  permeated 
throughout  with  an  intense  egotism, 
coupled  with  an  egregious  vanity. 
"  There  is  not  a  set  of  people  in  the 
world,"  writes  George  Borrow,  "  more 
vain  than  robbers  in  general,  more 
fond  of  cutting  a  figure  whenever  they 
have  the  opportunity,  and  of  attract- 
ing the  eyes  of  their  fellow  creatures 
by  the  gallantry  of  their  appearance." 
Booth,  the  man  who  killed  President 
Lincoln,  protested  indignantly  against 
the  depreciation  which  his  deed  suf- 
fered in  the  papers ;  and  after  giving 
an  inflated  account  of  his  prowess,  he 
exclaimed  :  "I  am  here  in  despair. 
And  why  ?  For  doing  what  Brutus 
was  honoured  for,  what  made  Tell 
a  hero  !  "  Wainewright  remarked  in 
prison  :  "  They  pay  me  great  respect 
here  I  assure  you  ;  they  think  I  am 
in  for  £10,000."  The  real  amount 
for  which  he  was  incarcerated  was 
less  than  £3,000.  When  he  was  a 
degraded  convict  lying  under  the 
stigma  of  fraud,  and  with  the  guilt  of 
murder  and  other  crimes  upon  him  he 
said  :  "  I  have  been  determined  through 
life  to  hold  the  position  of  a  gentle- 
man. I  have  always  done  so ;  I  do 
so  still ! "  It  is  easy  to  find  examples, 
in  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  asylums, 
of  individuals  who,  like  the  criminal 
class,  have  formed  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  their  own  importance. 
If  a  mentally  afflicted  person  has  any 
delusions  about  his  personality  he 
usually  believes  himself  to  be  a  sacred 


personage,  or  a  royal  individual  who 
has  figured  in  some  epoch  of  ancient 
or  modem  history ;  seldom  is  he  a 
person  of  indifferent  rank.  Puerile 
attempts  at  self-decoration  not  unfre- 
quently  supplement  the  ideas  of 
aggrandisement,  and  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  pitiable  vanity.  Coupled  with 
exaggerated  self-esteem  in  the  legal 
delinquent  is  a  certain  childishness; 
the  criminal  in  most  instances  is  essen- 
tially infantile,  particularly  in  his 
reasoning  processes,  his  frank  egotism, 
and  his  want  of  forethought.  The 
insane  are  notoriously  childish  and  are 
managed  with  much  greater  success  if 
we  assume  such  juvenility. 

Again,  even  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inmates  of  an  asylum 
for  the  insane  will  convince  the  ob- 
server of  the  existence  of  a  crude 
eroticism  which  occupies  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  patients ;  criminals  also 
give  abundant  evidence  of  this  form 
of  moral  perversity. 

A  further  point  of  interest  is  the 
emotional  instability  of  both  criminals 
and  the  insane ;  the  tendency  to 
"break  out,"  to  throw  off  all  re- 
straints and,  under  the  stimulus  of 
an  intense  excitement,  to  commit  the 
most  terrible  crimes.  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter has  reproduced  the  following 
dialogue,  a  species  of  which  is  said  to 
occur  not  unfrequently : 

Miss  G,  "I'm  going  to  break  out  to- 
•  night." 

**  Oh,  nonsense ;  you  won't  think  of 
any  such  folly,  I'm  sure." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall." 

"What  for?" 

"  Well,  I've  made  up  my  mind,  that's 
what  for.  I  shall  break  out  to-night,  see 
if  I  don't." 

"  Has  anyone  offended  you  or  said  any- 
thmg  ?  " 

"  N-no.  But  I  rrmst  break  out.  It  is 
so  dull  here.     I'm  sure  to  break  out." 

.  .  .  .  And  the  breaking  out  often 
occurs  as  promised ;  the  glass  shatters 
out  of  the  window  frames;  strips  of 
sheets  or  blankets  are  passed  through  or 
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left  in  a  heap  in  the  cell ;  the  guards 
are  sent  for,  and  there  is  a  scuffling  and 
fighting  and  scratching  and  screammg 
that  Pandemonium  might  equal,  nothing 
else.* 

Compare  these  out-bursts  with  the 
brain-storms  which  take  place  in 
epilepsy,  in  homicidal  madness,  and 
in  other  forms  of  brain-disease.  There 
is  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  an 
added  point  of  resemblance  is  the 
aura^  or  presentiment,  that  commonly 
precedes  the  attack.  The  criminal, 
we  have  seen,  may  give  notice  to  the 
warder;  the  epileptic,  experiencing  a 
warning  of  the  awful  cataclysm  that 
is  about  to  overwhelm  him,  flies  from 
a  position  of  danger;  the  diseased 
victim  of  homicidal  impulses,  when 
the  summation  of  stimuli,  inciting 
him  to  destroy,  has  resulted  in  such 
an  aggregate  of  resistless  force  that 
it  is  on  the  point  of  bearing  down 
reason,  will,  and  power,  shrieks  out 
to  the  bystanders  to  hold  him,  to 
deprive  him  of  weapons,  to  save  him 
from  himself.  We  have  known, 
among  the  insane,  women  who,  in 
their  intervals  of  sanity,  were  quiet, 
gentle,  conscientious,  and  good ;  but 
who,  even  while  praying  with  bitter 
tears  that  their  chaJice  might  pass 
from  them,  have  been  attacked  by 
some  brain-tornado  which  has  imme- 
diately transformed  them  into  veri- 
table Furies.  Such  a  patient  is 
perhaps  quietly  reading  or  talking, 
when  suddenly  she  springs  from  her 
chair,  hurls  the  volume  through  the 
nearest  window,  makes  a  rush  at  the 
attendant  and  endeavours  to  strangle 
her ;  the  lips  may  pour  forth  a  perfect 
flood  of  iniquity,  or  she  may  be  silent, 
with  teeth  clenched,  and  eyes  fixed 
and  staring.  Thus  the  poor  creature 
fights  on  until  nature  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  she  gradually  returns  to 
the  normal  condition  as  the  storm  in 

1  Quoted  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  in  Thb 
Cbdonal;  London,  1895. 


her  brain  subsides.  Dipsomatiia  and 
kleptomania  are  other  forms  of  irre- 
sistible impulsiveness  which  are,  like 
the  foregoing  outbursts,  external 
evidences  of  marked  emotional  in- 
stability, of  that  loss  of  self-control 
which  distinguishes  alike  the  criminal 
and  the  lunatic. 

Those  characteristics,  common  both 
to  criminals  and  the  insane,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  may  be  con- 
noted by  the  term  mental ;  but  there 
are  similarities  and  agreements  in 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  two 
classes  which  appear  to  point  to  a 
common  origin  in  defective  or  dis- 
ordered brains.  Professor  Benedikt 
has  investigated  the  subject  of  the 
criminal  brain,  and  he  found  that 
it  was  characterised  by  the  excessive 
development  of  the  depressions  on 
the  surface  of  the  organ  which  are 
known  as  fissures,  and  by  the  inter- 
communication, or  confluence  of  these 
fissures.^  Neither  of  those  phenomena 
occur  in  connection  with  the  fissures 
of  the  normal  brain,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  same  peculiarities  are 
seen  in  the  brain  of  the  weak-minded 
and  of  idiots.  An  anatomical  ridge 
running  along  a  portion  of  the  centre 
of  the  forehead  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  skull  is  frequently  stronger  and 
more  prominent  in  criminals ;  "It  is 
also  larger,"  writes  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis,  "  in  the  insane  and  lower  races, 
and  relatively  larger  in  orang-outangs. 
It  may  signify  precocious  union  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  frontal  bone 
with  consequent  arrest  of  brain- 
development."  Chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  covering  the 
brain  is  extremely  frequent  in  crim- 
inals, even  more  so  than  in  lunatics, 
although  it  is  very  common  in  idiots 
and  is  also  encountered  in  two  other 
forms  of  mental  disease.     Defects  of 

*  DicnoNABY  OP  Psychological  Medi- 
cinb;  edited  by  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D. 
London,  1892. 
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the  roof  of  the  month  and  small  un- 
developed teeth  often  occur  in  both 
criminals  and  idiots.  Various  de- 
formities of  the  ear  are  prevalent  in 
criminals,  lunatics,  and  idiots.  The 
power  of  moving  the  ear,  which  is 
somewhat  rare  in  normal  individuals, 
is  possessed  by  an  equal  percentage 
(approximately)  of  legal  delinquents 
and  lunatics.  Further,  the  criminal 
shares  with  the  insane  patient  the 
privileges  of  abundant  hair  on  the 
head,  comparative  immunity  from 
baldness,  the  faculty  of  ambidexterity, 
and,  with  many  idiots,  the  Mongolian 
or  Negroid  type  of  face.  I  have  not 
observed  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
insane  the  fierce  and  feline  expression 
which  certain  observers  have  noticed 
in  the  instinctive  law-breaker,  and 
which  they  believe  to  be,  like  most 
of  his  other  specific  attributes,  con- 
genital. "  We  rarely  hear,"  writes 
Mr.  Ellis,  "  of  a  baby  who  looks 
round  from  his  mother's  breast  with 
fierce  and  feline  air."  Nevertheless 
a  baby  predestined  for  crime  may 
have  an  anatomical  physiognomy 
which  approximates  closely  to  that  of 
the  infant  with  the  seeds  of  mental 
disease  in  his  brain ;  and,  similarly, 
the  adult  configuration  of  the  ana- 
tomical elements  of  the  face  may  and 
do  resemble  each  other  in  the  criminal 
and  the  insane  patient,  while  the 
expression  remains  dissimilar. 

Disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
is  other  ground  on  which  delinquent 
man  and  insane  man  can  meet  on 
comparative  equality.  The  intimate 
connection  between  brain  and  heart, 
apart  from  disease,  is  very  apparent. 
A  feeling  of  comfort  follows  entry 
into  a  bright  room  because  of  the 
light  causing  more  blood  to  flow  to 
the  brain.  A  sensitive  man  suffers 
a  real  or  imaginary  insult.  Hardly 
is  the  offence  committed  than  the 
arteries  are  flung  wide  open  by  a 
lightning  impulse  from  the  mind ;  on 


rushes  the  angry  torrent  of  blood 
spreading  rapidly  over  face  and  neck 
in  a  dull  red  sheet,  suffusing  the  eyes 
and  floodmg  the  brain,  m  the  intenser 
degrees  of  feeling  retreating  as  quickly 
as  it  had  advanced  and  leaving  a 
countenance  pale  and  distorted  with 
passion.  The  brain  is  held  together, 
as  it  were,  by  a  net-work  of  blood- 
vessels, and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  disturbances  in  the  supply 
of  blood,  due  to  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  mental  processes.  Criminals  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  disease  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  so  are 
the  insane ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
irregularities  and  deficiencies  in  two 
such  important  organs  as  the  brain 
and  heart  react  upon  each  other,  in 
each  case,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  intellectual  functions. 

A  study  of  the  question  of  here- 
dity reveals  a  number  of  facts  which 
indicate  that  instinctive  criminals  and 
the  insane  are  frequently  branches 
of  a  common  genealogical  tree.  The 
abnormality  of  some  immediate  an- 
cestor is  reproduced  in  his  descendants; 
and  the  inherent  brain-weakness  which 
made  the  father  an  incurable  drunkard 
may  produce  an  oflfepring  who  is  either 
an  instinctive  law-breaker  or  insane. 
It  is  probable  in  the  case  of  the 
criminal  that  he  does  not  spring  forth, 
like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
fully  armed  with  all  the  impulses  of 
wickedness,  but  that  he  enters  life  a 
peculiarly  fit  subject  for  the  contagion 
of  vice  and  crime  to  which  he  is  but 
too  frequently  exposed  ;  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  poison  helps  to  con- 
summate his  partly  atavistic  and  partly 
acquired  nature.  If  both  parents 
possess  deteriorated  brains  either  in 
the  direction  of  alcoholism,  insanity, 
or  crime,  the  progeny  are  liable  to 
prove  a  veritable  brood  of  vipers. 
Thus  Dr.  Jules  Morel  quotes  a  case  in 
which  the  father  was  alcoholic  and  the 
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mother  insane,  with  the  result  that  of 
their  five  children  two  were  criminals, 
two  insane,  and  the  fifth  committed 
suicide. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  quoted  various  statis- 
tics dealing  with  the  heredity  of  crim- 
inals. Of  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  in  America  13*7  per  cent, 
were  of  insane  or  epileptic  heredity. 
"  Rossi  found  five  insane  parents  to 
seventy-one  criminals,  six  insane 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  fourteen 
cases  of  insanity  among  more  distant 
relatives."  Dr.  Clouston  says  that  the 
children  of  the  insane  should  be  care- 
fully educated  on  physiological  lines  to 
repress  the  unnatural  and  anti-social 
tendencies  of  such  individuals,  for  it 
is  from  these  members  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  insane,  the  dipso- 
maniacs, and  the  motiveless  criminals 
arise,  with  a  poet  or  a  genius  to  redeem 
the  class  once  in  a  century  and  to 
vindicate  nature^s  law  of  compensation 
in  the  world. 

It  is  probable  that  the  moral  in- 
sanity (moral  idiocy  or  imbecility) 
which  has  been  referred  to  is  the  most 
salient  feature  in  the  composite  cha- 
racter of  the  criminal,  and  this,  coupled 
with  other  considerations,  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  of  all  forms  of  mental 
disease,  cases  of  mental  deficiency  or 
idiocy  most  nearly  resemble  the  cere- 
bral condition  of  the  instinctive  law- 
breaker. The  criminal  seems  almost 
to  have  arisen  from  a  different  stock 
to  the  normal  man.  It  is  as  if  his 
first  parents  did  not  eat  of  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  and  knew  not  good  from 
evil.  On  conviction  he  is,  to  state  it 
paradoxically,  innocent  of  morals,  fre- 
quently debilitated  in  body,  and  with 
a  mind  which,  if  it  can  be  compared 


to  a  blank  sheet,  is  not  a  very  clean 
one.  The  process  of  manufacturing 
from  such  rough  material  a  being  who 
shall  not  only  fail  to  be  a  nuisance 
and  a  menace  to  society,  but  who 
shall  succeed  in  proving  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  it,  has  been  accomplished  in 
many  parts  .of  America  by  regarding 
the  convict  as  a  moral  idiot.  His 
length  of  sentence  depends  largely 
upon  himself,  but  cannot  exceed  a 
certain  limit.  His  bodily  functions 
are  first  rehabilitated;  he  is  taught 
school-work  and  a  trade ;  lastly,  he 
enters  the  class  of  Practical  Morality, 
where  he  is  taught  to  appreciate  the 
good  in  life  and  to  despise  and  avoid 
the  evil.  He  is  treated  on  similar 
lines  to  the  mental  idiot.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral  improvement  follow  quickly  on 
each  other's  heels ;  and  as  a  practical 
proof  of  the  value  of  treating  the 
instinctive  criminal  for  his  mental  de- 
ficiency, or  disease,  rather  than  merely 
punishing  him,  it  may  be  noted  that 
of  twenty-three  hundred  convicts  who 
have  been  let  loose  on  the  world  from 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  only  15*2 
per  cent,  have  returned  to  criminal 
practices. 

But  it  is  only  the  instinctive  crim- 
inal, for  the  diagnosis  of  whom  there 
are  now  so  many  signs  and  symptoms, 
whose  complete  responsibility  can  be 
called  in  question.  The  criminal  who 
understands  the  wickedness  and  the 
social  immorality  of  his  act,  and  the 
criminal  by  passion  are  as  responsible 
for  their  wrong-doing  as  is  every  one 
in  the  world  who  has  a  perception  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Eugene  S.  Yongb. 
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One  is  always  a  little  sorry  for 
foreigners,  not  only  because  they  can- 
not have  inherited  the  peculiar  excel- 
lency proper  to  our  race,  but  especially 
because  they  will  never  know  that 
tranquil  complacency  which  rests  upon 
our  assured  monopoly  of  all  the 
virtues.  It  is,  however,  a  little 
curious  to  find  ourselves  being  ad- 
mired precisely  for  a  lack  of  those 
qualities  which  we  particularly  arro- 
gate to  ourselves.  If  there  is  one 
article  of  belief  upon  which  the 
average  Englishman  holds  unshaken 
convictions,  it  is  that  domesticity  is 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  his 
country,  whereas  foreigners,  and  par- 
ticularly Frenchmen,  are  a  debauched 
and  dissipated  crew,  who  set  in  very 
light  estimation  the  sanctity  and 
sweetness  of  home-life.  Innumerable 
writers,  of  whom  the  late  Archbishop 
Trench  is  a  conspicuous  example,  have 
enlarged  upon  the  fact  that  the  word 
home  (those  four  consecrated  letters) 
has  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  French 
language,  and  have  drawn  from  this 
inferences  most  damaging  to  our 
neighbours  and  most  comfortable  for 
ourselves. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
last  ye^r  French  public  opinion  was 
keenly  excited  over  a  book  by  M. 
Paul  Demolins,  who  accepted  (just 
like  Archbishop  Trench)  the  "  supe- 
riority of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon. France,  he  admitted,  was 
going  to  the  wall.  And  why?  His 
answer  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence. Our  domesticity  undoes  us. 
Sons  will  not  leave  their  parents  to 
go  to    school;    the   parting   is   more 


than  they  can  endure.  Parents  will 
scarcely  allow  their  sons  to  accept 
lucrative  work  a  hundred  miles  off. 
Every  father  in  France  is  hampered 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  the 
sense  of  parental  obligation,  which 
compels  him  not  merely  to  educate 
his  children  adequately  to  their  sta- 
tion, but  to  provide  each  of  them 
with  a  portion  sufficient  for  his  or  her 
maintenance  in  the  world.  All  the 
efforts  of  life  are  directed  to  keeping 
the  home-circle  as  complete  as  possible 
within  the  smallest  range  of  space, 
and  to  ensuring  for  every  member  of 
that  circle  an  equal  provision  of  com- 
fort and  well-being.  Hence  follow 
many  consequences  :  the  restriction  of 
population,  the  absence  of  colonising 
energy,  the  total  lack  of  initiative 
among  youths.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  follow  M.  Demolins  into  his  politi- 
cal argument.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  present  ourselves  to 
our  neighbours  as  an  admirably  undo- 
mestic  people.  The  Spartans  were 
models  to  Greece,  but  they  were  not 
domestic  in  their  habits;  and  the 
modern  French  observer  praises  or 
censures  British  fathers  and  mothers 
for  their  Spartan  qualities.  The 
British  paterfamilias  is  always  willing 
that  his  son  should  go  into  the  most 
fighting  army  in  existence,  or  risk  his 
health  in  an  Indian  climate  serving 
his  Queen.  In  many  cases  he  is  not 
less  willing  that  a  troublesome  lad 
should  l>etake  himself  to  the  Colonies, 
or  to  America,  and  there  find  employ- 
ment as  a  stockrider  or  a  policeman, 
a  cardriver  or  a  waiter.  The  pater- 
familias has  a  sense  of  the  respectable 
which  would  prevent  his  acquiescing 
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in  such  an  arrangement  while  his  son 
remained  in  these  islands,  but  let  the 
son  go  over-sea  to  a  country  where, 
as  paterfamilias  flatters  himself,  there 
are  no  distinctions  of  class,  and  why 
should  not  these  things  be  ?  He 
washes  his  hands  of  an  encumbrance. 

I  am  putting  here  the  dark  side  of 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ele- 
ment in  our  national  success.  Enter- 
prise has  grown  so  habitual  to  the 
race  that  the  edge  of  separation  is 
blunted  by  familiarity,  though  one 
would  be  slow  to  assert  that  ties  are 
weaker  for  that.  Scarcely  a  family 
but  has  its  exile,  expatriated  it  may 
be  for  life  or  at  least  for  long  years ; 
and  many  of  these  exiles  have  their 
places  kept  fresh  in  the  constant  ten- 
dance of  memory.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
written  a  song  of  the  Overland  Mail. 
That  service  Hnks  the  life  of  the 
Empire  together,  and  there  are  two 
ends  to  the  link;  nerves  thrill  not 
less  where  it  holds  to  home  than  at 
its  outermost  branches  among  the 
Afghan  snows  or  the  roses  of  Cash- 
mere. If  you  go  to  Tilbury  docks 
and  watch  the  start  of  an  outward- 
bound  steamer  you  will  see  few  but 
dry-eyed  partings ;  only  here  and 
there  the  lips  of  a  mother  writhe  with 
the  silent  agony.  Men  shake  hands, 
and  from  the  tugboat  and  the 
steamer's  deck  handkerchiefs  flutter; 
so  it  is  over.  The  absence  of  demon- 
stration argues  something  more  than 
a  mere  reticence  of  temperament. 
Our  families  tend  to  scatter ;  and  we 
are  contented  that  they  should.  We 
go  each  our  own  way  to  contract  new 
ties  for  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  should  hamper  us  or  other 
people  beyond  what  seems  to  us  a 
reasonable  limit.  Our  attitude  in  the 
whole  matter  is  to  my  mind  a  virtue, 
but  it  is  not  the  virtue  of  domesticity, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  a  little  exasperating 
to  foreigners  that  we  should  take 
credit   for   both.     It   would   not   be 


hard  for  a  Frenchman  to  argue  on 
grounds  apparently  irresistible  that 
domestic  ties  were  stronger  and  closer 
in  France  than  among  us. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  races 
in  this  respect  was  strongly  borne  in 
on  me  the  other  day  when  I  chanced 
to  be  staying  at  a  little  inn  among 
the  Norman  forests.  Needless  to  say, 
the  majority  of  its  shifting  inmates 
were  English.  Some  we^-e  married 
couples ;  there  were  wives  without 
their  husbands  and  husbands  without 
their  wives  ;  but  there  was  no  family. 
On  the  other  hand  among  the  few 
French  there  was  one  really  touching 
example  of  domesticity ;  a  middle- 
aged  father  and  mother  with  their 
baby  and  its  nurse.  All  of  them  had 
their  meals  together,  and  none  of  them 
seemed  to  be  happy  if  any  of  the 
others  were  out  of  sight.  One  day  I 
chanced  to  come  upon  the  husband 
reading  his  newspaper  in  the  forest 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel. 
When  I  came  in,  there  was  a  general 
air  of  emotion  about  the  establish- 
ment, the  wife  and  the  nurse  were 
anxiously  seeking  everywhere  for  the 
truant.  With  an  impulse  which  I 
feel  to  have  been  undomestic  I  re- 
frained from  betraying  his  where- 
abouts ;  but  when  I  saw  the  rapture 
of  their  greeting  on  his  return  and  his 
obvious  distress  at  the  anxiety  he  had 
occasioned,  I  was  sorry  I  had  not 
spoken.  No  British  father  that  I 
have  ever  seen  was  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  his  family  as  was  this 
Frenchman ;  and  certainly  his  devo- 
tion to  his  infant  was  without  parallel 
in  my  experience.  No  trace  of  false 
shame  would  prevent  him  from  wheel- 
ing the  perambulator  up  and  down 
before  the  inn,  running  with  little 
short  steps,  and  puffing  or  whistling 
to  counterfeit  a  railway-train.  These 
manifestations  of  fondness  only  ex- 
cited the  contempt  alike  of  the  En- 
glish men  and  English  women,  who 
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scoured  the  conntry  on  vagrant  bi- 
cycles, devoutly  thankful,  so  far  as 
my  acquaintance  among  them  enabled 
me  to  judge,  to  have  escaped  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  their  nur- 
series. Of  course  from  the  English 
point  of  view  (which  I  fully  share) 
the  devoted  French  parent  was  an 
ass ;  but  is  it  not  a  little  undomestic 
to  think  so? 

Are  we  really  as  enthusiastically 
attached  to  our  homes  and  families 
as  the  French  ?  That  is  the  question 
which  a  visit  to  France  always  in- 
clines me  to  ask  myself.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
a  Frenchwoman  understands  better 
how  to  make  herself  and  her  man 
comfortable  than  does  the  corre- 
sponding person  in  England.  As  for 
the  richer,  one  must  remember  that 
it  was  the  English  who  invented  the 
club,  and  this,  although  it  is  an 
admirable  achievement,  is  scarcely  a 
tribute  to  the  attractions  of  the 
British  home.  In  our  amusements 
also  we  are  less  gregarious;  we  tend 
to  take  each  his  own  line,  and  are 
less  prone  to  the  idea  of  enjoyments 
to  be  shared  by  the  whole  family. 

A  very  amusing  book  by  M.  Henri 
Lavedan,  recently  published  under  the 
title  of  Les  Beaux  Dimanches,  con- 
firms me  in  this  impression.  His 
dimanches  are  sketches  in  dialogue 
of  typical  French  Sundays,  and  at 
least  one  of  them  shows  the  French 
parent  as  a  martyr  to  domesticity. 
In  "  Que  fait-on  Tant6t  (What  are 
we  going  to  do  ?) "  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  decent  French  bourgeois,  a 
literary  man,  blessed  with  five 
daughters ;  and  the  father  and 
mother  are  planning  what  must  be 
done  to  amuse  the  five  little  girls 
this  Sunday  afternoon.  The  mother 
would  sooner  go  peaceably  to  church 
by  herself,  but  she  recognises  the 
inevitable  and  is  ready  to  accom- 
pany them.     The  girls  would  prefer 


that  their  father  should  come  too ; 
it  is  he  who  makes  little  jokes  for 
them,  who  insists  that  they  shall  all 
wear  their  best  pink  hats,  and  never 
thinks  twice  about  a  cab-fare.  Only 
they  cannot  agree  among  themselves 
what  they  want  to  do ;  papa  suggests 
a  number  of  agreeable  things  but 
mamma  finds  an  objection  to  all  of 
them;  the  skating-rink  costs  too 
much,  the  Bois  puts  notions  into 
the  pretty  daughter's  head,  and  the 
amusements  that  are  cheap  and  not 
too  amusing  have  all  been  used  up. 
So  the  debate  goes  on,  while  the  un- 
fortunate father  does  his  best  to  keep 
everybody  in  good  humour,  till,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  he  sees  that 
Providence  has  sent  rain.  That 
settles  the  question ;  there  can  be 
no  going  out,  and  papa  retires  to 
his  books,  not  a  little  relieved.  This 
is  scarcely  the  rSle  which  the  British 
father  reserves  to  himself  in  a  well- 
regulated  household.  And  even  when 
the  father  is  not  precisely  a  martjn*, 
his  notion  of  enjoyment  is  unmis- 
takeably  to  enjoy  himself  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family. 

The  second  of  M.  Lavedan's  scenes, 
Partie  de  Campaone,  passes  up-stairs 
over  the  shop  of  a  little  dyer  and 
cleaner,  M.  Boleau.  It  is  seven  o'clock 
of  an  August  morning,  and  the  whole 
family  is  running  about  eagerly  pre- 
paring for  the  great  picnic.  M. 
Boleau,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  enquires 
anxiously  after  the  pie,  the  salad,  and 
the  cheese,  and  in  the  interval  clamours 
for  his  shaving-water.  Madame  re- 
assures him,  and  he  celebrates  the 
advent  of  his  new  horse  and  carriage. 
It  is  a  great  day  for  the  Boleau  house- 
hold, an  envious  day  for  the  quarter : 
the  Boleaus  have  at  last  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  voiture.  So  with  the 
new  purchase  they  are  all  setting  off 
to  take  their  dejeuner  out  of  doors  at 
Villejuif.  M.  Boleau  knows  a  spot^ 
with  gardens  all  round  it,  trees,  flowers, 
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and  delightful  turf.  They  will  sit 
down  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside,  un- 
pack the  basket  ("  carefully  "  says 
Madame)  and  lunch  "like  kings." 
Madame  Boleau  will  take  off  her  hat 
to  eat  with  more  comfort.  But  the 
ice  ?  Has  it  been  forgotten  ?  Certainly 
not ;  it  is  wrapped  up  in  one  of  M. 
Boleau's  old  flannel  waistcoats.  And  in 
the  middle  of  all  the  pleasant  fuss,  the 
carriage  comes  round.  Lucie,  the 
little  girl,  sees  it  first,  and  all  the 
family  crowd  to  the  window.  Madame 
Boleau  admits  in  a  whisper  that  she  is 
a  little  awestruck  (pa  mUmpressionne). 
"  Ah,"  says  M.  Boleau  in  a  moment  of 
expansion,  "  think  how  many  pairs  of 
gloves  cleaned  that  represents  ! "  The 
horse  is  splendid;  nobody  would  see 
that  he  has  been  couronn^y  which  is 
the  pretty  French  phrase  for  little 
marks  on  his  knees.  The  only  thing 
that  Madame  Boleau  cannot  quite 
make  up  her  mind  about  is  his  name, 
Caesar, — "  a  Greek  name," — decidedly 
he  will  have  to  get  another.  M.  Boleau 
retires  hastily  to  his  room  to  finish  his 
toilet.  "  What  tie  do  you  advise  ?  " 
he  cries  from  inside;  and  Madame 
recommends  a  pea-green.  The  dialogue 
goes  on  for  a  minute  or  two  through 
the  half-open  door,  till  suddenly  a 
great  and  bitter  cry  comes  from  the 
bed-room,  and  M.  Boleau  appears  on 
the  threshold,  strangely  distraught. 
"  CocottSy"  he  cries,  and  Madame,  in 
tender  alarm,  answers  "  Mon  lorip." 
"  Cocotte,  cocotte  !  "  cries  M.  Boleau,  and 
Madame  adjures  him  to  speak.  "  My 
poor  children,"  gasps  the  head  of  the 
household.  "  What,  what? "  "  I  have 
the  toothache  !"  Wife  and  daughter 
fling  themselves  upon  him  and  assure 
him  it  will  go  off;  they  suggest 
remedies ;  but  the  pain  increases, 
M.  Boleau  grows  uncontrollable,  he 
curses  the  injustice  of  heaven.  "  It 
is  all  up  with  the  picnic, — unharness 
Caesar — and  all  because  I  am  a  poor 
miserable  dyer.     Smart  people  never 


have  toothache,  not  they.  Ah, 
such  a  picnic  ! "  Finally  he  falls  to 
smashing  the  furniture.  It  is  a 
poignantly  domestic  tragedy.  The 
household  is  so  closely  united  in  its 
joys  and  sorrows  that  the  centre  of 
the  family  communicates  even  his 
toothache  to  the  rest.  It  seems  to 
them  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world ;  when  the  cousin  comes  in  at 
the  last  moment  to  go  with  them,  he 
hears  th^  picnic  is  off.  "  Why  ] "  he 
asks ;  and  Lucie  answers  simply, 
" Pa/pa  a  sa  dent" 

Seriously,  it  is  comic  enough  but 
quite  typical  of  an  intensely  domestic 
people,  who  are  domestic  even  in 
their  most  undomestic  relations. 
The  young  Frenchman  is  exceedingly 
prone  to  set  up  an  extra-legal  manage  ; 
and  B&  for  the  undomestic  woman, 
one  of  the  funniest  of  M.  Lavedan's 
sketches  describes  the  establishment 
of  a  young  person  who  has  been 
promoted  to  prosperity  if  not  to 
honour,  and  reserves  her  Sundays 
strictly  for  seeing  her  family.  Her 
parents,  industrious  market-gardeners, 
and  even  her  uncles,  flock  to  see  her 
possessions,  to  snap  up  unconsidered 
trifles,  and  to  bless  heaven  for  giving 
them  so  good  and  dutiful  a  daughter. 
These  however  are  issues  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pursue.  My  point 
is  that  the  French  have  a  genius  for 
domesticity  whereas  the  English  have 
not.  Of  course  the  Micawbers  were 
an  exception;  but  if  you  take  even 
Dickens,  who  is  a  kind  of  apostle  of 
domesticity,  it  is  upon  the  whole  a 
gloomy  idea  of  the  British  home  that 
you  will  gather.  '  And  Thackeray's 
appalling  sketch  of  the  Osborne  house- 
hold is  scarcely  a  caricature.  The 
severity  of  its  gloom  has  been  light- 
ened in  the  last  fifty  years,  but  only 
by  increasing  the  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals. Mrs.  Clifford,  in  a  clever 
little  sketch  among  her  Mere  Stories, 
puts .  the  issue  from  the  wife's  point 
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of  view.  Her  Mr.  Webster  is  a  per- 
son very  like  old  Osborne,  but  he 
is  a  rare  type  now.  Mr.  Webster 
will  not  let  his  wife  decorate  her 
drawing-room  according  to  her  own 
taste;  he  will  not  let  her  friends, 
least  of  all  her  male  friends,  come  to 
tea  with  her ;  and  he  insists  that  the 
dinners  shall  be  ordered  according  to 
his  severely  British  taste,  which  prefers 
cod  and  anchovy  sauce  followed  by  a 
joint  to  any  more  inventive  confec- 
tions. Mrs.  Clifford's  conclusion  is 
that  the  wife  does  wisely  and  well  to 
run  away  from  him ;  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  average  man  would  be 
very  unwise  to  try  Mr.  Webster's 
methods  with  the  average  modern 
woman.  Practically  it  comes  to  this. 
For  a  long  time  English  novelists, 
who  are  representative  observers,  have 
commented  on  the  tedium  of  English 
home-life ;  and  the  progress  of  ideas 
has  greatly  lightened  that  tedium, 
not  by  abolishing  the  heavy  silence 
or  mechanical  talk  which  is  apt  to 
fall  upon  a  home  circle,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  escape.  All 
the  tendencies  of  modem  English 
society  are  in  a  sense  anti-domestic. 

It  is  the  woman  not  the  man  who 
makes  a  home,  and  the  modern 
woman  if  she  has  a  home  is  surpris- 
ingly often  out  of  it.  To  begin  with, 
the  mere  problem  of  locomotion  is 
enormously  simplified  for  her.  Our 
fathers  did  not  encourage  their  wives 
to  go  abroad ;  they  questioned  the 
propriety  of  cabs,  and  drew  the  line 
absolutely  at  omnibuses.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  still  something  of  an  affair 
for  a  woman  to  get  anywhere,  and 
she  thought  twice  before  she  went 
outside  her  own  door.  Besides  there 
were  not  so  many  reasons  for  going 
out.  The  strongest  material  link  of 
domesticity  is  the  common  table,  and 
in  the  early  days  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign  a  woman  had  to  dine  either  in 

r  own  house   or  with   her  friends. 


Restaurants  scarcely  existed  except 
for  men.  Now  London  is  sprinkled 
with  them  as  from  a  pepper-pot,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  where  a  sensible 
man  may  not  take  a  sensible  woman, 
and  plenty  where  the  sensible  woman 
may  go  by  herself,  if  she  wants  to. 
The  added  freedom  makes  for  the 
pleasure  of  mutual  intercourse ;  it  is 
no  longer  so  essential  to  a  man's 
happiness  that  his  wife  should  be  a 
good  cook,  or  at  least  the  cause  of 
good  cooking  in  others.  He  may 
reasonably  consider  whether  he  will 
not  do  well  to  marry  some  one  whom 
it  is  amusing  to  take  to  the  theatre. 
There  is  much  more  chance  than  there 
used  to  be  for  a  husband  and  wife  to 
shake  off  domestic  ties  altogether, 
whether  for  an  evening  or  a  month. 
If  they  live  in  a  flat  the  affair  becomes 
simplicity  itself:  they  have  only  to 
go  away  and  slam  the  door  behind 
them ;  and  this  suggests  rather  an 
amusing  point  in  the  international 
attitude.  Flats  came  in  from  France, 
where  everybody  lives  in  an  a/pparte- 
ment ;  and  we  used  to  hear  that  an 
Englishman's  house  was  his  castle,  a 
shrine  of  British  palladiums,  which 
was  being  ignominiously  abandoned 
for  a  somewhat  improper  arrangement 
borrowed  from  the  undomestic  Con- 
tinent. Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
undomestic  French  live  peaceably  in 
their  appartements  and  seldom  leave 
them  except  to  dine  with  their  rela- 
tives or  relations-in-law,  a  social  duty 
whose  tyranny  is  not  felt  among  us  ; 
whereas  directly  the  Englishman  has 
got  his  flat,  he  is  struck  by  the  con- 
venience it  offers  for  getting  away 
from  it.  The  habit  of  running  out  of 
town  at  the  end  of  the  week  increases, 
and  few  people  are  content  with  only 
one  annual  hoHday  from  the  routine 
of  home  life.  That  is  the  real  attrac- 
tion of  the  flat;  if  you  ask  your 
friends  why  they  prefer  to  live  in  a 
section  of  a  barrack,  they  will  nearly 
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always  answer  that  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  go  away.  But  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  house  as  a  social 
institution  the  home  tends  to  dis- 
appear also.  Servants  pass  more  and 
more  into  the  condition  of  club- 
waiters,  impersonal  machines;  and 
the  old  retainer  becomes  a  tradition 
of  the  past. 

Another  singularly  anti -domestic 
factor  in  modem  existence  is  the 
advent  of  the  bicycle,  which  not 
merely  tempts  people  out  of  doors 
when  under  old  conditions  they  would 
have  stayed  at  home,  but  opens  a 
vastly  wider  range  of  dissipations, 
even  in  the  country,  by  its  capacity 
for  covering  the  ground.  People  are 
far  less  limited  to  their  own  resources ; 
the  number  of  tennis  and  croquet 
parties  which  they  can  easily  attend 
is  indefinitely  increased,  and  one  has 
only  to  read  Miss  Austen  to  be  re- 
minded how  unsettling  these  gaieties 
may  be. 

There  seems  to  me  nothing  alarm- 
ing in  the  prospect,  and  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  raise  the  cry  of  domesticity  in 
danger.  What  has  long  happened  in 
the  serious  concerns  of  life  extends 
itself  to  more  trivial  matters ;  our 
families  tend  to  disperse  themselves 
not  merely  in  pursuit  of  business  but 
of  pleasure,  and  by  so  doing  they 
seem  to  me  to  show  their  sense.  The 
Englishwoman  in  particular  of  the 
present  day  has  probably  more  per- 
sonal liberty  in  decent  society  than 
any  kind  of  woman  that  has  yet  been 
invented,  far  more  than  the  contem- 
porary American;  and  one  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  result.  She  has 
entirely  shaken  ofif  the  feeling,  or  the 
affectation,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  be  happy  unless  she  sees  with 
her  own  eyes  daily  that  her  children 
eat  their  pudding  and  do  not  get  their 
feet  wet.  Indeed  she  is  disposed  to 
argue  that  no  one  is  so  much  in  need 
of    a    holiday    as    the    middle  -  class 


mother  since  her  occupation  is  always 
with  her ;    no  Factory  Act  comes  in 
to  limit  her  hours  of  work.     I  have 
heard  a  lady  suggest  (and  it  seemed 
an  admirable  idea)  that  one  of  the 
ladies'  clubs  should  try  the  experiment 
of    organising  a  large  creche  with  a 
competent  staff,  where  members  of  the 
club  could  deposit  their  children  upon 
reasonable  terms  when  they  wanted 
to  go  off  for  a  tour  with  their  hus- 
bands.    Some   of    the   most   devoted 
and  admirable  mothers  prefer  to  take 
their  holidays  entirely  by  themselves 
and  vary  the  routine  altogether.     As 
an  American  lady  put  it  to  me  the 
other  day,  "  You  get  into  that  state 
that   you'd   sooner   smell   any   man's 
cigar    than    your    husband's."      The 
aspiration  is  undomestic,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  end  it  does 
not  make  for  happiness  that  husband 
and  wife  should  freshen  the  pleasure 
in  each  other's  society  by  occasional 
spells  of  absence.     Stevenson  perhaps 
stated  the  case  in  too  extreme  a  form 
when  he  said  that  the  ideal  husband 
was  a  sailor,  but  he  was  only  exag- 
gerating   a    truth.       French     people 
have   not   the    restlessness    in    their 
blood  which  makes  us  wanderers,  and 
they  are  contentedly  domestic ;    but 
to  be  domestic  out  of  a  sense  of  duty 
and  against  the  grain  ends  in  bore- 
dom, and  to  be  bored  is  not  good  for 
the  soul  or  body  of  any  man  or  woman. 
English  husbands,  I  believe,  are  much 
more  to  be  envied  since  their  wives 
began  to  discover  that  the  skies  would 
not  fall  if  they  left  their  households 
to  take  care  of  themselves  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  ;  since  the  first  business 
of  husbands  and  wives  in  this  world 
is  to  be  good  company  for  one  another, 
and  cheerful  parents  generally  make 
cheerful  children.     Let  us  remember 
the  appalling  Mr.  Osborne  and  rejoice 
in  the  change. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
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It  was  a  morning  such  as  often 
broke  over  St.  Malo  in  those  days.  A 
large  sunshine  spread  over  a  larger 
sea  that  dimpled  and  glittered  in  the 
strong  light,  and  stole  into  the  gulf 
of  narrow  streets  where  night  almost 
lingered  yet.  The  stir,  the  commo- 
tion of  a  town  awakened,  the  sound  of 
many  feet  and  many  voices  were  in 
the  air. 

All  night  long  there  had  been  a 
movement  in  the  city,  a  noise  of  men 
that  came  and  went  in  the  steep  alleys 
and  winding  stairs  ;  everywhere  there 
had  been  unrest  and  difficult  sleep,  and 
sentinels  that  paced  and  challenged 
from  hour  to  hour  on  the  horse-shoe 
donjon  by  the  inner  shore,  and  on 
the  Chateau-Gaillard  that  looked  out 
over  the  northern  water.  And  all 
night  long  lights  had  been  burning 
before  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral, 
and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Aaron,  and 
in  the  ancient  chapel  of  Notre  Dame- 
de-Grande-Puissance  ;  while  in  the  con- 
vent oratories  hooded  figures  in  black, 
white,  and  grey  had  knelt  on  the  stone 
floors  in  ceaseless  prayer.  And  in  all  the 
houses  of  the  crowded  town  there  had 
been  many  who  in  the  darkness  waked 
and  wept,  and  the  cry  that  went  up 
from  all  was  the  same  :  A  fv/rore 
Anglorum  libera  nos,  Domine  I  For 
in  the  evening,  at  the  last  hour  of 
the  day,  a  sail  had  been  seen  upon 
the  northern  water,  and  the  sail  was 
English. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  the  cathedral 
bells  had  begun  to  toll  in  the  quick 
breathless  pealing  that  warned  of 
danger ;  the  town  had  sprung  to  a 
livelier  alarm  that  drove  the  people 
into    the  streets,  some  to  crowd   the 


churches,  more  to  climb  the  waUs  and 
peer  out  into  the  mists,  behind  which 
— one  did  not  know  how  close ! — 
the  evil  lay.  And  presently  the  great 
doors  of  the  cathedral  were  set  open 
and  there  came  out  a  long  line  of 
altar-boys  and  singing-men,  of  chap- 
lains and  mace-bearers  and  servitors, 
of  the  canons  with  the  great  crucifix, 
and,  amid  the  flicker  of  innumerable 
tapers,  St.  Aaron's  golden  shrine.  For 
in  the  face  of  danger  and  the  fear  of 
the  English  St.  Malo  called  to  her 
help  her  protector  and  founder,  St. 
Aaron  of  the  Island.  Solemnly,  splen- 
didly, they  passed  along  the  streets 
and  circled  the  ramparts  between 
ranks  of  kneeling  people,  between  tall 
peering  houses  and  the  environning 
sea,  where  in  the  clear  light  to  the 
north  there  was  gathered  a  little  group 
of  sails, — ^sails  which  meant  to  the 
Malouins  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death,  war,  and  the  weeping  of  tears.  A 
fv/rore  Anglorum  libera  nos,  Domine! 
For  this,  as  they  say  in  St.  Malo 
even  to-day,  was  in  the  Time  of  the 
English. 

We  were  not  popular  then  in  Brit- 
tany, and  least  of  all  perhaps  in  this 
comer  of  it,  the  Clos-Poulet,  or  country 
of  Aleth,  which  is  now  St.  Servan.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  not  surprising; 
we  appeared  on  the  coast  uninvited, 
and  were  apt  to  stay  longer  than  we 
were  welcome.  We  were,  it  may  be 
admitted,  questionable  guests.  We 
came  at  our  own  good  pleasure,  and  it 
was  seldom  that  we  left  at  theirs  ;  we 
took  what  we  wanted,  and  we  wanted 
a  good  deal.  There  is  perhaps  in  all  the 
Clos-Poulet  no  foot  of  ground  that  we 
have   not  sometime  called  our  own. 
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save  only  the  little  sea-bound  city  of 
St.  Malo  herself,  that  is  virgin  of  our 
arms  yet.  No,  we  were  not  loved  in 
Brittany  then  and  the  temps  des  Ang- 
lais has  grown  into  a  legend  that  is 
unhistorical  history,  a  tradition  mainly 
true  and  infinitely  more  vivid  than  the 
mere  facts. 

It  is,  for  instance,  a  very  different 
thing  to  read  of  the  marriage  of 
Gteoflfrey  of  England  to  the  heiress  of 
Britlany,  and  the  murder  of  their  son 
by  John  Lackland,  to  hearing  the 
"Complaint  of  Arthur,"  the  "little 
beloved,"  the  "  flower-faced,"  who  was 
"  so  be-wept  in  all  the  land  "  ;  or  the 
story  of  Constance  the  Lady,  when 
secretly  and  in  hiding  she  fled  from 
castle  to  castle,  escaping  from  one  on 
a  horse  shod  backward,  and  carried 
into  another  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
man-at-arms,  lest  she  should  leave 
behind  her  the  track  of  the  smallest 
foot  in  Brittany.  It  is  something 
more,  if  less,  than  history,  to  think  of 
her  in  the  shadows  of  the  great  Teillay 
forest,  where  she  hid  in  the  brakes 
and  undergrowth  and  slept  beneath  the 
fallen  leaves ;  to  fancy  her  sitting, 
veiled  by  her  yellow  hair,  among  the 
spinning-women  in  the  castle  which  is 
now  an  ivy-covered  mass  of  ruins  ;  or 
kneeling  in  the  oratory  where  "she 
wept  the  blue  out  of  her  eyes  "  for  the 
death  of  her  little  son,  and  where  still 
the  peasants  go  to  pray.  And  one 
does  not  easily  forget  the  song  of 
Constance  the  Broken-hearted,  long- 
drawn,  lugubrious,  indescribably  plain- 
tive :  J/y  son  is  dead;  God  of  Brittany^ 
where  shall  I  seek  my  grave  ?  These 
are  the  things  that  history  outlines 
and  that  tradition  illuminates, — some- 
times in  blood. 

But  it  is  in  St  Malo  itself,  in  the 
Clos-Poulet  and  on  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  that  the  fury  of  the  English 
was  most  felt  and  longest  resented. 
One  finds  the  fear  of  it  so  mingled 
with  the  legends  of  the  country-side 


that  one  can  never  forget  the  con- 
stancy of  the  danger,  the  sting  of  its 
remembrance.  In  the  old  almanacks 
which  are  hidden  here  and  there,  in 
the  recesses  and  forgotten  shelves  of 
public  libraries,  in  the  lumber-rooms 
of  old  manor-houses,  the  records  are 
full  of  the  terrors  of  the  temps  des 
Anglais.  "In  this  year  the  English 
harried  the  coast  by  Cancale," — "  On 
this  day  the  English  came  into  the 
bay  and  put  many  to  ransom."  Or 
else  it  is,  with  candid  triumph,  "  The 
English  lost  a  ship  and  cargo  at  — " 
some  place,  it  may  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world;  or  an  ancient 
victory  over  them,  perhaps  of  Du- 
guesclin,  is  given  in  detail  and  under 
capitals.  It  is  surely  Souvestre,  in 
the  Dbrnibrs  Bretons,  that  says : 
"The  Englishman  was  not  merely  a 
foreigner,  nor  even  an  enemy,  but  an 
Englishm,a/n  ;  the  living  representative 
of  five  hundred  years  of  war  and 
oppression  and  pillage," — ^and,  he 
might  have  added,  of  fear. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  ijomer  of 
St.  Malo  which  to-day  is  altogether 
changed,  and  which  yet,  for  us,  is  full 
of  strange  associations;  that  part 
where  now  stands  the  Caserne  de  la 
Victoire,  in  what  was  once  a  convent, 
strange  of  its  kind,  for  it  held  a 
community  of  Malouine  widows.  But 
long  before  either  there  was  built 
here  a  fortress  of  which  not  one  stone 
perhaps  exists  recognisably  to-day ;  a 
fortress,  almost  forgotten  even  by  this 
people  of  long  traditions,  which  had 
its  townward  entrance  where  now  is 
the  Cour  la  Houssage  and  the  House 
of  the  Duchess  Anne,  but  turned  its 
strength  seaward  keeping  watch  to 
the  north.  And  the  reason  of  its 
building  was  this. 

There  had  come  into  the  town  a 
Norman,  sleek  of  face  and  voice,  a 
good  comrade  and  full  of  merry  words, 
with  money  in  his  pouch,  and  on  his 
shoulder  the  pack  of  the  little  mer- 
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chant,  the  travelling  trader.  He  sold 
his  velvets  and  laces  to  the  rich  and 
his  ribbons  and  kerchiefs  to  the  poor ; 
he  went  from  house  to  house  and 
street  to  street  welcome  everywhere, 
singing,  it  may  be,  the  ballad  of  his 
trade. 

It  was  a  little  merchant, 
And  who  but  he  and  his  love  ? 

But  it  was  not  for  love  that  he  lin- 
gered in  the  Clos-Poulet.  If  the 
cider  had  not  come  in  from  the  Dol 
Marshes  strong  and  sweet  and  fresh 
as  only  the  cider  of  the  marais  can  be, 
the  story  of  St.  Malo  might  have  been 
strangely  different  and  the  Chateau- 
Gaillard  would  never  have  been  built ; 
for  when  the  cider  was  in  and  the 
wits  were  out,  papers  were  found  on 
the  little  merchant  that  proved  he 
was  to  betray  the  town  to  the  English 
when  they  landed  by  night  on  that 
part  of  the  beach  which  is  still  called 
the  Gr^ve  de  Malo.  The  Norman  was 
hanged  before  he  had  time  to  get 
sober,  and  it  is  said  somewhere  that 
the  women  and  children  pelted  his 
body  with  rotten  apples,  telling  him 
to  drink  his  fill ;  and  the  Chateau- 
Gaillard  was  built,  with  bastions  run- 
ning out  to  the  rocks,  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  during  two  hundred  years 
for  the  sails  that  the  Malouins  knew 
so  well,  the  sails  of  the  EngUsh. 

But  to-day  all  that  remains  of  it 
is  a  passage  that  once  led  from  its 
donjon  to  the  outer  forts,  and  that 
still  exists  in  part  under  the  ram- 
parts ;  where  it  is  said  that,  by  listen- 
ing at  a  certain  spot,  there  are  strange 
sounds  to  be  heard,  like  the  echo  of 
distant  groaning  and  the  clank  of 
chains.  And  there  is  a  dim  uncertain 
story  told  by  some,  that  here  was 
once  a  prison,  or  a  dungeon,  or  a 
vague  assemblage  of  dead  men.  It 
is  a  pity  to  have  to  add  that  it  is 
only  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  old 


stone  passage,  which  is  now, — ^truth 
will  out ! — the  main  drain  of  the 
Victoire  barracks. 

But  if  the  Gr^ve  de  Malo  recalls 
the  Chdteau-Gaillard  it  has  also  an- 
other and  more  wonderful  story  to 
tell ;  though  it  is  only  a  rough  beach 
where  the  town  children  bathe  and 
play,  and  has  never  shared  the  dignity 
of  the  fashionable  parade  beyond. 
And  yet  it  is  beautiful  after  its 
fashion;  storm-beaten  in  winter,  a 
sheet  of  dancing  surf  when  the  tide 
rides  up  to  the  very  walls,  strewn  at 
low  water  with  rocks  that  are  golden 
with  varech.  And  between  the  Grand 
Bey  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fort- 
a-la-Reine  on  the  other,  there  is  Gros 
Malo ;  and  Gros  Malo  is  historical. 

It  was  still  in  the  Time  of  the 
English,  one  can  even  be  precise, — it 
was  in  November,  1693,  a  hundred 
years  or  more  after  the  Chateau- 
Gaillard,  to  please  the  whim  of  a 
French  king,  had  been  dismantled 
and  destroyed,  and  three  hundred  since 
the  little  merchant  had  been  hanged 
on  the  town  gallows,  and  the  English 
ships  had  waited  in  vain  for  the  signal 
that  was  to  tell  them  the  gates  were 
open,  and  bid  them  land  and  conquer. 
And  again  the  English  lay  in  the 
bay,  and  St.  Malo  was  in  danger. 

The  town,  it  seems,  was  wholly 
unprepared.  With  the  Ch&teau- 
Gaillard  had  gone  also  the  custom 
of  keeping  watch  to  the  northward ; 
there  was  not  a  sentinel  on  the  walls, 
not  a  gun  loaded  in  the  forts.  The 
season  of  the  year  and  the  dreaded 
north-west  winds  had  made,  they 
thought,  the  bay  so  safe, — or,  as  one 
takes  it,  so  unsafe — that  every  vessel 
in  the  port  was  disarmed  and  laid  up 
for  the  winter.  The  Governor,  the 
Constable,  the  Syndic,  the  Chief  of 
the  Marine,  even  (it  seems  incredible 
but  is  stated  on  authority)  most  of 
the  garrison  and  nearly  all  the 
gunners,  were  absent  and  out  of  reach. 
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While  already  bombs  were  dropping 
into  the  streets  and  setting  fire  to 
the  houses,  messengers  galloped  forth 
in  search  of  aid  ;  one  of  them  reached 
Dinan  in  two  hours,  his  horse  faUing 
dead  under  him  as  he  rode  in  at  the 
gate.  But  the  Malouins,  since  better 
could  not  be,  took  up  the  defence  of 
town  and  Uberty,— a  Hberty  which 
neither  Breton  duke  nor  French  king 
had  ever  been  able  to  wrest  from 
them;  an  independence  that  they 
had  always  valued  far  above  life. 
They  fought  as  men  do  who  are 
driven  to  bay.  From  fort  and  island, 
from  rampart  and  bastion,  in  answer 
to  the  attacking  vessels,  there  was 
such  a  pother  of  smoke  and  flame 
that,  says  one  writer,  "  It  seemed  as 
if  the  mouth  of  Hell  were  open." 

The  bombardment  continued  with- 
out ceasing.  The  English  took  the 
island  of  C^zembre,  whence  the  monks 
fled  in  small  boats  to  the  mainland; 
one  who  stayed  behind,  being  old 
and  infirm  (one  hopes  the  historian 
is  prejudiced),  was  sorely  mishandled. 
The  town  was  spouting  flames  not 
only  from  the  mouths  of  its  cannon, 
but  from  its  burning  houses ;  there 
was  a  reluctant  flight  of  women  and 
children  to  the  safer  heights  of  Aleth 
(St.  Servan),  and  presently  a  long 
procession  of  priests,  carrying  their 
crosses  and  banners  and  the  orna- 
ments of  their  sanctuaries,  and  singing 
as  they  went  the  ancient  litany,  A 
fu/rore  Anglorum  libera  nos,  Domine  I 
And  those,  it  is  said,  who  lingered 
still  in  the  town, — women  to  be  near 
their  husbands,  mothers  who  would 
not  leave  their  sons, — stood  weeping 
at  the  gates,  feeling  themselves 
deserted  indeed,  as  the  chanting 
voices  died  away  into  the  distance 
and  the  darkness. 

And  presently,  as  night  drew  to 
morning,  there  came  a  great  explo- 
sion, so  terrific  that  many  who  heard 
it,  thought  it  was  the  end  of  the 
No.  469. — ^voL.  Lxxix. 


world.  Those  in  the  town  saw  the 
houses  totter  and  the  cathedral  shake 
and  sway ;  great  rocks  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  and  masses  of  water  swept 
continuously  in  huge  waves  over  the 
ramparts.  The  streets  were  in  places 
many  feet  deep  with  stones,  shattered 
iron  and  woodwork  ;  here  and  there 
were  torn  and  mangled  limbs  and 
horrible  fragments  of  flesh.  Near 
the  powder-magazine  there  was  even 
the  body  of  a  man,  headless,  barely 
human,  with  a  fuse  still  in  his  hand. 

The  sky  hung  over  the  town  red 
as  if  from  a  vast  conflagration ;  seven 
and  eight  miles  away  the  ground  was 
felt  to  shake  and  quiver,  and  window- 
panes  were  broken.  To  those  who 
watched,  helplessly,  hopelessly,  from 
the  heights  of  Aleth,  it  seemed  as  if 
St.  Malo  had  been  swallowed  up  in  a 
huge  consuming  whirlwind  of  smoke 
and  flame. 

For  the  English  had  sent  an 
enormous  fireship,  an  infernal  machine 
as  Malouin  history  calls  it,  against 
the  town,  directing  it  to  strike  the 
powder-magazine  and  so  to  work  an 
incalculable  destruction.  But  the 
wind,  rising  suddenly,  had  changed 
the  current  and  carried  it  out  of  its 
course,  in  spite  of  the  forty  unhappy 
men  who  guided  it,  to  founder  and 
blow  up  on  one  of  the  rocks  that 
guard  the  shore,  on  Gros  Malo.  And 
Gros  Malo  saved  the  city,  so  that 
the  only  creature  killed  within  the 
walls  was  a  cat  creeping  along  the 
gutter  of  a  roof. 

This  was  how  Gros  Malo  came  to 
be  historical ;  and  this  too  was  the 
beginning  of  another  story  in  which 
he  plays  a  part.  For  there  had  been 
an  ancient  tradition  that  in  the  pass- 
ing of  time  the  town  of  St.  Malo 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea, 
as  had  happened  to  the  city  of  Ys 
in  Low  Brittany,  and  nearer,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  Tommen,  and 
Porz-Pican,  Bourgneuf,  Sainte-Marie, 
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Sainte-Anne  and  many  more,  in  the 
Bay  of  Cancale.  And  it  was  said 
that  since  Gros  Malo  had  saved  the 
town  from  the  English,  he  would 
save  it  also  from  the  assault  of  the 
sea,  so  long  as  he  stood  himself  above 
the  water ;  and  that  this  might  always 
be  so,  the  great  bell  that  the  corsairs 
gave  to  the  cathedral  was  called,  after 
him,  Gros  Malo,  and  there,  in  the  top- 
most chamber  of  the  spire,  he  hangs 
to-day.  His  voice  has  grown  a 
little  plaintive  and  uncertain  in  his 
old  age,  but  still  he  is  the  guardian 
of  the  town ;  and  Gros  Malo  above 
looks  down  on  Gros  Malo  below,  and 
both  keep  watch  and  ward. 

A  few  years  later  the  English  came 
again  ;  and  again  St.  Malo  was  bom- 
barded, but  untaken.  Then  Cancale 
had  its  turn ;  and  now,  or  earlier,  it  is 
written  that "  The  English  overran  the 
Clos-Poulet,  pillaging  and  looting,  and 
setting  high  ransom  on  every  head." 
And  still  later  (in  1758)  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  landed  at  Cancale  and 
his  army  spread  from  Parame  and  St. 
Servan  inland  to  Pontorson  and  Dol ; 
but  St.  Malo,  with  her  single  access, 
was  still  unconquered,  unreduced, 
though  not  uninjured.  For  constantly 
her  houses  were  shattered  by  falling 
bombs,  and  the  vessels  in  her  port 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  if  Marlborough 
failed  to  take  the  city,  he  cost  her,  at 
least,  a  sum  huge  in  those  days,  large 
even  now.  And  so,  throughout  the 
Clos-Poulet  and  along  the  coast  the 
hatred  of  the  English  was  fed,  and 
seethed  and  gathered  till  presently  it 
broke  forth. 

The  battle  of  St.  Cast  has  in  some 
sort  become  an  epic  among  the  people. 
It  has  small  connection  with  the  actual 
facts,  which  are  not  marvellous  enough 
to  satisfy  their  desires ;  it  is  a  victory 
in  which  they  pay  back  all  their  defeats, 
all  their  fear  and  panic,  all  the  loss 
and  pillage  that  their  fathers  have 
suffered  from  our  fathers'  hands.    They 


have  heaped  into  it  the  memory  of 
centuries  of  rancour  and  hatred  and 
the  sting  of  defeat.  They  have  even, 
in  their  bitterness,  forgotten  much  that 
they  would  have  done  well  to  remem< 
ber ;  there  is  no  word,  in  their  legends, 
that  tells  how  the  English  some  eight 
thousand  strong,  misled  by  echo  and 
darkness,  were  held  from  fording  the 
Arguenon  by  a  bare  hundred  of  half- 
armed  peasants;  they  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  brave  soldier  who  led 
these  men  to  what  seemed  certain 
death;  and  the  name  of  the  French 
traitor  who  betrayed  them.  They 
have  forgotten  of  the  fight  itself 
nearly  all  the  truth,  and  remembered 
best  what  never  happened;  the  battle 
of  St.  Cast,  as  it  lingers  among  the 
people,  is  not  history  but  legend,  the 
tradition  of  triumph,  the  epic  of  the 
Clos-Poulet. 

Here  is  one  story,  for  instance,  that 
is  told  of  it.  When  the  tocsin  was 
sounding  in  all  the  steeples  of  the 
towns  and  villages  and  upon  the  shore, 
the  English  gims  sang  also  and  sang 
loud.  Suddenly  from  the  ancient  well 
of  St.  Cast  there  rose  the  figure  of 
a  white  lady,  so  white  that  she  was 
like  the  shining  of  sun  upon  snow. 
And  the  white  lady  was  none  other 
than  the  good  Virgin  herself,  the 
little  white  statue  that  had  stood  for 
longer  than  anyone  could  remember, 
in  the  tiny  niche  within  the  ancient 
well.  She  flew  towards  the  sea,  she 
flew  hither  and  thither  along  the 
shore  like  a  white  cloud  before  the 
wind;  she  flew  so  fast  that  her  veil 
spread  out  behind  her  into  a  silvery 
vapour,  a  mysterious  shining  haze 
that  lay  like  a  curtain  along  the  edge 
of  the  land,  till  the  English,  dazzled 
and  bewildered,  saw  the  mirage  of 
the  coast  raised  up  into  the  air,  and 
fired  too  high.  And  that  was  why  the 
English  guns,  though  they  sang  loud 
at  St.  Cast,  sang  vainly.  And  that 
is  why,  also,  on  all  the  sea  between 
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St.  Cast  and  Cape  Fr^el,  there  are 
long  white  lines  of  shining  froth  and 
foam  that  are  as  white  as  sunshine 
upon  snov ;  for  the  Virgin  dropped 
her  veil  upon  the  water  as  she  flew 
back  again  to  her  niche  within  the 
well,  where  she  still  is,  and  has 
been  for  longer  than  anyone  can 
remember. 

It  is  the  folk  of  St.  Cast  who  tell 
this  story ;  but  there  are  others  who 
say  it  was  the  Virgin  of  the  Temple- 
en-Pl^boulle  that  saved  the  land.  For 
it  seems  that  she  prayed  so  hard  that 
the  sweat  ran  from  her  in  streams, 
and  turned  the  brook  beside  the 
chapel  into  a  river  that  the  English 
could  not  pass. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  the  in- 
numerable traditions  that  have  grown 
up  about  the  battle  of  St.  Cast ;  how, 
for  instance,  the  English  soldiers  stove 
in  the  cider-barrels,  when  they  had 
drunk  their  fill,  so  that  the  cider  ran 
knee-deep  in  the  streets ;  how,  though 
wood  was  ready  to  their  hands,  they 
heated  the  ovens  with  corn,  and  flung 
loaves  of  bread  (and  little  children,  if 
they  came  across  them)  into  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  It  is  said  that  they 
threatened,  if  the  peasants  could  not 
find  them  meat,  to  "cut  steaks  from 
their  women;  "  that  wantonly  and  with 
malice  (and  the  feather-bed  of  the 
peasant  is  so  precious  to  him,  so 
infinitely  to  be  respected,  that  this 
seems  the  worst  crime  of  all !)  they 
tore  open  the  mattresses  to  laugh  at 
the  feathers  whirled  away  in  the  wind ; 
that  they  roasted  the  feet,  and  cut  off 
the  ears  of  those  who  were  suspected 
of  hiding  their  money.  And  there  are 
other  tales,  not  Jess  true,  to  say  the 
least,  and  certainly  more  significant  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  country  when  it 
knew  itself  triumphant ;  as  when  a 
good  woman  whose  husband  had  been 
killed  by  the  English,  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  victory  than  she  fell  upon  a 
wounded  man  who  had  taken  shelter 


with  her,  and  "  cut  him  into  mince- 
meat ;  "  or  when,  also,  a  dying  peasant 
avowed  that  his  one  desire  was  to 
eat  the  raw  heart  of  an  Englishman ; 
and  all  that  he  conceded  to  his  con- 
fessor was  that  he  would  allow  it  to 
be  cooked. 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
Clos-Poulet  to  let  the  single  victory 
of  St.  Cast  close  what  Souvestre  calls 
five  hundred  years  of  pillage, — cen- 
turies, at  least,  when  the  fear  of  us 
lay  so  strongly  on  the  land,  that  we 
were  looked  on  as  a  very  scourge  of 
Gk)d.  We  suffered  in  our  turn  at 
the  hands  of  St.  Malo ;  and  there  are 
none  of  her  legends  more  marvellous, 
and  more  enthralling,  than  the  true 
stories  of  her  corsairs.  The  barest 
facts  about  them  are  hardly  credible ; 
a  few  sentences  taken  almost  at 
random  from  one  of  her  gravest 
writers  seem  like  quotations  fix)m  a 
fairy-tale. 

Merchants  in  days  of  peace,  corsairs 
in  time  of  war,  sometimes  both  at  once, 
according  to  circumstances  they  loaded 
their  ships  with  rich  cargoes,  or  fringed 
their  bulwarks  with  cannon. 

Victory  rewarded  their  extraordinary 
audacity.  Sailing  singly  or  at  most  in 
couples,  from  1692  to  1697  they  captured 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  well-armed 
English  vessels. 

They  swept  through  the  South  Sea 
by  the  almost  unknown  route  roimd  Cape 
Horn,  and  came  back  to  their  Httle  rock- 
city,  charged  with  the  fabulous  wealth 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  .  .  St.  Malo  was 
to  be  counted  among  the  richest  towns 
of  the  world;  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
she  gave  thirty  millions  of  francs,  to 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  twenty-two  millions. 

From  1744  to  1748,  the  corsairs  armed 
eighty-five  vessels,  carrying  2,110  cannons 
and  14,646  men.  .  .  From  1778  to 
1788,  they  sent  out  180  ships,  and 
manned  a  camp  of  11,000  men. 

These  are  very  bare  figures ;  there 
is  not  even  a  name  quoted,  a  name 
such  as  Duguay-Trouin,  or  Mah^  de 
la  Bourdonnais,  to  serve  as  a  centre 
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for  fancy  or  imagination.  It  is  only 
a  list,  or  extracts  from  a  list,  of  ships 
captured,  of  money  spent,  of  vessels 
built  and  armed  and  manned  and 
sent  out  against  the  English.  There 
are  here  no  stories  of  Duguay-Trouin's 
wonderful  audacity,  of  his  escape  from 
prison,  of  his  strange  campaigns  in 
the  South  Sea, — and  all  of  these  are 
worth  hearing ;  nothing  about  Porcon 
de  la  Barbinais^s  return  to  Algeria, 
to  pay  with  his  head  for  his  King's 
empty  pockets.  And  yet  in  the  sober- 
ness of  detail,  in  the  simple  and  un- 
exaggerated  statement  of  facts,  there 
is  something  almost  impressive.  For 
one  is  forced  to  remember  that  all 
this  came  from  a  single  little  town 
cramped  by  its  walls  on  a  small  rock, 
cramped  into  half  the  area  that,  even 
within  its  ramparts,  it  covers  to-day, 
— and  yet  St.  Malo  is  narrow  enough 
still,  as  all  the  world  knows.  She, 
all  by  herself,  hampered  our  com- 
merce, captured  and  harassed  our 
ships,  overran  the  Channel  ;  she 
brought  home  to  her  rock  such 
wealth  as  is  hardly  credible,  such 
wealth  as  made  her  a  power  in  France. 
Her  corsairs  were  richer  than  princes ; 
they  lent  their  help  to  kings.  We 
had  made  ourselves  hated  in  the  Clos- 
Poulet ;  the  time  had  come  when  St. 
Malo  wa«  to  show  her  teeth  and 
make  reprisals.  If  the  time  of  the 
English  were  disastrous  to  her,  the 
days  of  the  corsairs  were  angry  ones, 
and  costly,  for  us. 

The  facts  about  them  are  still  too 
fresh  and  strong  to  have  been 
obscured  by  many  legends ;  a  few 
tales  of  their  wealth,  their  pride, 
their  rude  independence,  a  sort  of 
rich  symbolism  in  their  very  name, — 
this  is  all,  or  almost  all,  that  tradition 
has  added  to  truth.  There  is  one 
spot  within  the  walls  of  St.  Malo 
where,  indeed,  there  lingers  a  quaint 
memory  of  them,  in  which,  as  it 
happens,  we   have  a   share.     In   the 


Rue  Sainte  Anne  that  leads  to  the 
postern  of  Our  Lady,  there  was  in 
the  old  days  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Notre-Dame-de-Grande-Puissanoe,  a 
chapel  that  can  still  be  distinguished, 
though  it  is  now  no  more  than  a 
carpenter's  workshop.  But  it  was 
once  the  chosen  sanctuary  of  the 
corsairs ;  here,  the  marriages  of  the 
great  Malouine  families  took  place  at 
midnight;  here,  the  captains  came, 
before  they  set  sail,  to  light  a  taper 
before  the  high  altar,  and  to  "  receive 
the  Gospels  "  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
and  Monseigneur  St.  Malo.^  It  was 
here,  also,  that  during  their  absence 
their  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters, 
came  to  pray ;  here,  that  on  their 
safe  return,  they  hung  up  in  thanks- 
giving a  tiny  model  of  the  ship  in 
which  they  had  sailed.  And  before 
the  Revolution  swept  away  all  things, 
the  vault  of  the  chapel  was  full  of 
innumerable  little  vessels  that  swung 
side  by  side,  too  many  to  count ; 
exact  miniatures  of  the  frigates  that 
were  the  wealth,  the  pride,  and  the 
glory  of  St.  Malo.  The  roof  of  the 
little  chapel  of  Notre-Dame-de-Grande- 
Puissance  was,  in  some  sort,  a  page 
of  history. 

But  it  was  a  history  not  for  aU  to 
read,  since  in  this  chapel  no  English- 
man might  enter  ;  one  who  thought 
to  do  so,  barely  escaped  with  life,  so 
absolutely  and  without  appeal  was 
the  door  closed  to  him.  It  seems  as 
if  there  were  some  fineness  in  the 
feeling  that  forbade  our  intrusion 
where  so  many  prayers  had  risen 
against  us ;  as  if  the  tears  of  women 

•  To  receive  the  Gospels  is  a  ceremony  much 
practised  in  the  Clos-Poulet ;  it  naay  be 
roughly  described  as  a  form  of  benediction, 
where  the  end  of  the  stole  worn  by  the 
celebrant  is  first  laid  on  the  head  of  the 
person  "evangelised"  and  then  given  to 
him  to  kiss.  It  is  customary  to  evangelise 
the  children  of  the  parish  on  Holy  Innocents* 
Day;  and  if  a  child  be  sick  or  weakly, 
peasant  women  often  recommend  that  he 
oe  "  given  the  Gtospels." 
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had  made  a  barrier  which  we  might 
not  overstep.  But  this  is  sentiment ; 
the  reason  is  said,  on  good  authority, 
to  have  been  quite  other ;  it  was  that 
we  should  not  from  the  tiny  models 
discover  the  secrets  of  their  vessels, 
and  learn  to  overcome  them.  It  is 
less  poetic;  but  remembering  some 
of  their  modern  restrictions,  it  is 
infinitely  more  French. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  memories 
haunting  the  streets  of  St.  Malo  in 
which  we  also  have  a  part.  In  the 
castle  the  base  of  the  horse-shoe 
tower  is  incrusted  with  bullets  fired 
by  an  English  Duke  of  Lancaster  five 
hundred  years  ago;  a  little  further 
and  the  Virgin  of  the  Grand'  Porte 
looks  down  on  all  who  pass  beneath 
with  her  strange  mysterious  smile,  and 
one  remembers  that  she,  too,  it  is  said, 
walked  the  ramparts  in  the  Time  of 
the  English,  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  her  well-beloved  city.  And  when 
the  English  were  outside  the  walls,  she 
was  seen,  one  morning,  with  her  hand 
outstretched  and  pointing  to  the 
ground,  where,  following  her  guidance, 
they  came  on  a  mine  and  English 
soldiers  working  in  it;  soldiers  who 
found  their  death,  where  St.  Malo  was 
to  have  found  her  destruction.  And 
the  Virgin  of  the  Grand'  Porte,  re- 
membering, looks  down  to-day  upon 
us  with  the  same  strange  smile  of 
understanding. 

But  it  is  on  the  ramparts  that  the 
memories  are  strongest  and  gather 
about  us  like  ghosts.  There  was  the 
Chateau-Gaillard,  and  there  the  beach 
where  the  little  merchant  should  have 
met  the  English  with  the  keys  of  the 
city ;  here,  when  the  fortress  had 
been  destroyed,  a  sentinel  was  posted 
night  and  day  who  bore  the  title  of 
the  English  Watcher.     Below,  lying 


like  a  black  dog  in  the  water,  is  Gros 
Malo,  who  saved  the  town.  Yonder  is 
La  Varde  and  Param^,  where  once 
Marlborough  was  encamped  ;  floating, 
as  it  were,  in  the  splendour  of  colour 
and  light,  are  the  innumerable  islands, 
La  Conchee,  where  our  troops  de- 
stroyed the  fort,  Cezembre,  where  we 
pillaged  the  Convent,  and  how  many 
more?  Away  to  the  west  is  Fr^hel 
with  St.  Cast  somewhere  on  its  bosom, 
and  between  us,  the  recollection  of 
defeat.  Towards  the  inner  bay,  there 
is  St.  Servan,  the  Ranee,  the  spread- 
ing loveliness  of  the  Clos-Poulet, 
where  in  the  centuries  we  have  so 
often  come  and  gone  ;  the  ports  where 
the  corsairs  armed  and  came  forth, 
like  bees,  to  sting  us ;  the  docks  which 
once  were  marshes,  where  for  six 
hundred  years  the  guard  at  night  was 
kept  by  a  pack  of  dogs,  lest  the  En- 
glish should  fall  unawares  upon  the 
town.  Everywhere  there  is  the 
memory  of  the  Time  of  the  English, 
when  only  St.  Malo  was  virgin  and 
unsubdued,  and  when,  upon  her  ram- 
parts, St.  Aaron  was  carried  in  state 
to  protect  his  town. 

But  down  below,  as  one  looks  idly 
into  the  sunshine,  there  awakes  a 
sudden  frenzy  of  life,  an  indescribable 
bustle,  noise,  commotion,  a  crowd  that 
gathers  suddenly,  spreads,  and  in- 
creases. There  is  a  cracking  of  whips, 
and  a  clatter  of  clumsy  onmibuses,  of 
little  yellow  chaises,  of  waggons  piled 
with  luggage ;  it  is  summer  and  the 
season  has  begun,  and  St.  Malo  is 
ready  to  welcome  the  stranger  within 
her  gates. 

For  after  all  it  is  still  the  Time  of 
the  English,  and  she  is  virgin  of  us 
no  longer ;  we  are  become  one  of  her 
harvests,  and  the  English  are  at  home 
in  the  Clos-Poulet. 
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MY  INDIAN  GARDEN. 


My  garden  lies  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  plains  that  are  known  as 
the  North- West  Provinces  of  India. 
Half  a  mile  off  a  river  makes  its  way 
slowly  among  the  sandbanks  that  rise 
daily  in  ever  increasing  patches  above 
its  surface.  This  river  is  the  Ganges, 
and  it  is  now  fast  shrinking  from 
the  immense  volume  of  its  monsoon 
flood  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
stream  it  becomes  here  in  the  hot 
weather.  Two  months  ago  its  waters, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  bank, 
washed  over  the  roots  of  a  gigantic 
pipal-tree  that  marks  the  riverward 
limit  of  my  garden.  To-day  all  that 
is  left  to  show  how  far  the  flood 
extended,  is  a  shallow  creek  lying 
directly  under  the  outspread  arms  of 
the  piped.  Here  the  lazy  buf^loes 
come  to  crop  the  juicy  grass  that 
grows  along  its  margin,  or  to  spend 
hours  rolling  and  wallowing  in  the 
water.  Further  out  the  silence  is 
occasionally  broken  by  the  splash  of 
the  pied  kingfisher  making  his  head- 
long plunge  in  pursuit  of  the  chilwas, 
or  tiny  fish,  on  which  he  feeds. 

The  giant  tree  is  perilously  near 
the  edge  of  the  bank  and  is  in 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the 
river  during  its  seasons  of  flood.  But 
for  the  present  the  tree  is  safe,  and 
is  now  a  noble  sight  as  it  stands 
with  its  vast  limbs  clothed  in  their 
mantle  of  graceful  quivering  leaves. 
In  the  spring  the  tree  presents  a 
most  beautiful  appearance.  Each  of 
the  semi-transparent  budding  leaves 
is  of  a  delicate  copper  tint,  and  glows 
when  seen  against  the  sunlight  as  if 
blood  ran  in  its  veins.  This  warm 
hue  gives  place  gradually  to  a  delicious 


tender  green,  and  at  last  the  leaf 
assumes  the  glazed  opaque  colour  of 
the  mature  foliage.  Each  leaf  is 
mounted  on  a  long  stalk,  and  at  the 
junction  of  this  stalk  with  the  branch 
grow  two  greenish-white  figs  of  a 
faintly  sweet  taste.  To  many  Indian 
birds  pipal-hga  form  an  irresistible 
attraction;  and  when  the  tree  is  in 
fruit,  its  branches  shake  all  day,  as 
the  green  pigeons,  dog-headed  barbets, 
bulbuls,  parrots,  mynas,  and  crows 
hop  and  flutter  from  twig  to  twig 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  feast  spread 
for  them  by  the  generous  hands  of 
Nature. 

Among  the  birds,  but  unheeded  by 
them,  the  little  striped  palm-squirrels 
run  along  the  branches  destroying  ten 
figs  in  wanton  glee  for  every  one 
they  think  of  eating.  The  ground  is 
strewn  with  the  ripe  fruit  thrown 
down  by  the  busy  company  overhead, 
and  the  servants'  children,  tiny  brown 
gnomes,  spend  hours  crouched  in  the 
shade  picking  up  the  fallen  harvest. 

At  night  the  great  fruit-eating  bats 
sail  towards  the  tree  on  their  noise- 
less wings,  and  keep  up  a  hideous 
carnival  until  dawn  silences  the  re- 
vellers and  sends  them  flapping  to 
some  secluded  tamarind-trees  among 
whose  shady  branches  they  hang  in 
rows  to  sleep  the  day  away,  with 
occasional  bouts  of  bickering.  A  line 
of  bamboos  carries  the  boundary  of 
the  garden  from  the  pipal-tree  along 
the  river-bank.  As  it  trends  away 
landwards,  these  give  way  to  tama- 
rinds, neems,  and  shishams  with  an 
undergrowth  of  lime  and  karounda 
bushes.  A  square  green  lawn, 
secluded   from    observation   by   poin- 
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cianas  and  a  few  casuarinas  whose 
needle-like  leaves  make  an  endless 
sighing  in  the  breeze,  not  unlike  the 
beating  of  surf  on  a  distant  shore, 
occupies  the  space  between  the  piped 
and  the  chabutra,  or  low  masonry 
platform,  lying  a  few  yards  from  the 
house. 

The  front  gate  is  shaded  by  Mil- 
lingtonias.  Their  grey  fluted  stems 
rise  straight  up  from  the  ground  like 
the  pillars  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
their  branches  and  leaves  intermingle 
to  form  a  natural  archway  over  the 
gate.  To  the  left  of  the  Millingtonias 
is  a  small  grove  of  mango-trees,  while 
a  second  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
has  its  surface  pleasantly  lighted  up 
by  bright  leaved  crotons  and  poin- 
settias,  and  its  borders  made  rich  with 
verbenas,  nasturtiums,  pansies,  and 
other  annuals  that  bloom  freely  here 
in  the  delightful  cold  weather. 

There  is  a  drive  round  the  lawn, 
and  along  its  sides  are  planted 
oleanders,  both  pink  and  white,  the 
hibiscus  and  the  boxwood-tree  with 
its  profusion  of  orange-like  blossoms, 
while  close  to  the  verandah  a  pucca 
aloe,  or  Adam's  Needle,  raises  its 
magnificent  raceme  of  ivory-white, 
honey-laden  bells  to  view.  On  one 
side  of  the  house  there  are  some  fine 
rose-trees,  while  the  remaining  side  is 
flanked  by  an  open  space  of  grass-land 
which  separates  the  servants'  quarters 
from  the  house. 

Birds  are  welcome  to  this  garden 
of  mine,  and  they  like  it  all  the 
better  for  its  being  old  and  some- 
what grown  to  tangle  and  brushwood 
in  parts.  These  quiet  nooks,  where 
the  wild  jujube  throws  its  prickly 
arms  round  the  purple-flowered  bav- 
hinia,  where  the  ground  is  white  with 
the  heavy  scented  blossoms  of  the 
Harsinghar,  and  the  lentena-bushes 
form  thickets  six  feet  deep,  are  never 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man,  being 
sacred  to  the  little  Indian  robin  and 


the  dayal-hirdf  and  it  is  among  their 
shadows  that  the  chestnut-winged 
crow-pheasant  creeps  away  to  roost. 

Stretched  on  an  easy  chair  in  my 
verandah  I  am  able,  myself  unnoticed, 
to  study  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
timid  inhabitants  of  the  garden.  A 
fine  drizzling  rain  is  falling  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  flock  of  Alexan- 
drine parakeets,  there  is  no  bird-life 
to  be  seen  at  the  moment. 

The  parrots  do  not  seem  to  mind 
the  rain.  They  fly  to  and  fro  over 
the  lawn,  and  hover  over  a  neem-tree 
among  whose  dripping  branches  they 
appear  to  be  enjoying  themselves. 
Hanging  by  beak  or  claws  they  swing 
from  one  swaying  twig  to  another 
amid  much  fluttering  of  wings  and 
noise  of  shrieks  and  screams.  They 
are  handsome  birds  with  large  power- 
ful bills,  and  are  very  different  from 
the  common  rose-ringed  parakeet. 
As  I  watch  them  one  flies  past 
quite  close  to  me,  a  living  gem  with 
a  beak  of  red  coral.  He  turns  from 
side  to  side  as  he  darts  across  the 
lawn,  showing  now  the  yellow  under- 
covers  of  his  wings  and  now  the 
glossy  green  of  his  back  and  the 
maroon-red  patches  on  his  shoulders. 
In  a  moment  he  has  alighted  upon  a 
casuarina-tree.  Another  and  another 
bird  follow  him,  and  then  groups  of 
twos  and  threes  till  soon  the  tree 
seems  to  be  alive  with  them.  For 
some  time  an  animated  discussion  is 
kept  up  when,  with  a  premonitory 
scream  and  a  whirr  of  wings,  the 
whole  party  dash  across  the  lawn, 
wheel  at  full  speed  round  the  pipal^ 
and  are  gone.  They  are  on  a  ma- 
rauding expedition,  and  after  a  long 
detour  will  drop  this  time  silently 
into  the  neighbouring  guava-tope  and 
work  destruction  there. 

The  rain  has  stopped,  and  a  flood  of 
golden  light  pours  through  a  break  in 
the  grey  wall  of  clouds.  Here  and 
there  the  grass  glistens  as  if  set  with 
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diamonds,  and  each  passing  gust  of 
wind  sends  a  shower  from  the  drip- 
ping leaves.  A  shadow  crosses  the 
lawn;  I  look  up  and  see  the  tawny 
eagle.  Poised  on  hroad  motionless 
wings  he  seems  to  halt  or  move  by 
will-power  alone.  He  turns  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  scanning  the  wold 
with  his  fierce  eyes.  His  yellow 
claws  are  tightly  closed,  but  they  are 
ready  to  open  should  his  keen  sight 
detect  an  errant  duckling  or  a  wan- 
dering chicken.  My  servants  hate 
him  and,  regarding  him  as  a  bad 
character,  urge  upon  me  his  imme- 
diate destruction.  He  is  known  to 
them  as  the  laggar-hagga  or  hysena, 
and  they  never  weary  of  recounting 
tales  of  his  boldness,  ferocity,  and 
unprincipled  conduct  in  connection 
with  the  poultry-yard.  But  free- 
lance and  marauder  though  he  be,  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  slay 
him.  What  though  his  cruel  talons 
are  dyed  with  the  blood  of  many 
victims,  to  me  he  is  the  monarch  of 
the  air.  There  is  that  in  his  bold 
eye  and  fierce  bearing  that  wakens 
thoughts  of  mailed  knights,  and  the 
grinding  of  steel  on  steel,  and  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  the  old  days  of 
chivalry.  And  how  grand  his  swoop 
through  the  air!  What  hunter  among 
men  has  experienced  such  a  sensation 
as  his  headlong  dive  through  space? 
No,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
shall  remain  the  ruler  of  his  airy 
kingdom. 

Among  the  dry  leaves  of  the 
bamboos  the  babblers  are  settling  a 
quarrel.  The  combatants  are  two  in 
number.  They  are  lying  on  the 
ground  with  yellow  claws  interlaced 
and  white  eyes  blazing  with  fury, 
as  they  aim  fierce  blows  at  each 
other.  Round  them  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  have  formed  a  ring. 
The  interest  taken  in  the  fight  is 
almost  human.  The  spectators,  with 
their  feathers  puffed   out  until  they 


look  like  baUs  of  brown  fluff  on 
golden  wires,  dance  about  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement.  They  squeal 
their  approval  or  displeasure  at  the 
varying  turns  of  the  conflict;  but 
they  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
combatants. 

Suddenly  the  bulbuls  in  the  lentena- 
bushes  change  their  twittering  dis- 
cussions to  a  harsh  note  of  alarm.  In 
a  moment  the  babblers  become  silent. 
The  combatants  unlock  their  claws 
and  the  whole  crew  flutter  away  into 
the  bamboo  twigs.  The  red-headed 
merlin  (tururrUi)  has  glided  past  on 
his  pointed  grey  wings.  From  his 
stronghold  among  the  acacia  thorns 
he  has  heard  the  uproar,  and  has  come 
to  see  what  booty  he  can  snatch  in 
the  midst  of  it.  As  he  skims  over 
the  bushes  not  a  little  bird  is  to  be 
seen  and,  beyond  that  first  rasping 
note  of  alarm,  there  is  not  a  sound  to 
be  heard. 

Some  distance  from  the  babblers  a 
pair  of  hoopoes  are  feeding  on  the 
ground,  with  their  slender  curved  bills 
busily  searching  every  tiny  crevice  in 
which  an  insect  can  hide.  As  they 
pass  each  other  they  often  indulge  in 
quaint  gestures,  ducking  and  bobbing 
their  heads,  raising  and  depressing 
their  crests  as  they  do  so,  and  utter- 
ing a  low  grating  sound  quite  unlike 
their  usual  note.  At  last  one  flies 
away  to  a  neighboiuing  mango-tree 
and,  hidden  among  its  leaves  repeats 
a  plaintive  oop-oop-oop  at  intervals. 
Deaf  to  its  companion's  calls  the 
remaining  bird  continues  to  feed  on 
the  ground  and  slowly  approaches  an 
ominous-looking  hole  close  to  where 
the  mali  (gardener)  has  stacked  some 
empty  flowerpots.  There  is  some- 
thing moving  in  this  hole,  but  the 
bird,  busy  on  a  feast  of  squirming 
white  ante,  fails  to  see  it.  The  crea- 
ture concealed  in  the  hole  is  apparently 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
when  the  unwitting  bird  approaches 
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to  within  eighteen  inches  of  its  hiding- 
place,  it  flashes  out  into  the  light. 
The  startled  hoopoo  has  barely  time 
to  do  more  than  half  open  its  wings 
and  utter  a  squeak  of  terror  ;  the 
next  moment  a  serpent's  fangs  are 
buried  in  its  breast  and  one  or  two 
merciless  coils  are  thrown  round  its 
helpless  body.  As  the  hoopoo  flutters 
in  its  death-struggles,  the  silent  bushes 
become  once  more  alive  with  all  the 
small  birds  of  the  garden.  They  form 
a  crowd  round  the  serpent  and  his 
victim,  chattering  and  screaming  their 
detestation  of  the  loathsome  reptile, 
but  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from 
him.  The  snake,  heedless  of  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  moves  his  head 
slowly  over  the  body  of  his  victim 
and  proceeds  methodically  to  make 
arrangements  for  swallowing  his  din- 
ner. At  this  moment  Nemesis,  in  the 
shape  of  myself  armed  with  a  thick 
stick,  intervenes.  Without  doubt  the 
serpent  is  not  to  blame  in  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  a  nature  that  has  been 
given  to  him ;  but  there  is  no  knowing 
when  in  a  fit  of  vicious  rage  he  might 
try  the  temper  of  his  fangs  upon  my 
mali^a  bare  feet  as  he  crouches  hoe 
in  hand  among  the  grass  and  weeds, 
making  vain  attempts  to  keep  their 
luxuriant  growth  within  bounds.  So 
without  further  scruples  the  stick  de- 
scends, and  the  snake  dies.  A  truly 
hideous  object  is  he  to  look  at  when 
laid  out  for  inspection  in  my  verandah. 
His  body  is  short  and  thick,  and 
covered  with  markings  like  those  of  a 
rock- snake  or  python.  His  eyes  are 
deep-sunk  and  dull,  his  head  broad 
and  flat,  and  his  jaws  are  armed  with 
two  rows  of  fine  curved  teeth.  Avoid 
me  seems  to  be  written  in  the  criminal 
expression  of  his  sullen  countenance. 

In  ten  minutes'  time  the  tragedy 
was  over  and  forgotten,  and  the  flow 
of  bird-life  in  the  garden  resumed  its 
usual  course.  The  oriole  (pilak)  clad 
in  black  and  yellow  darted  into  the 


very  tree  that  shaded  the  spot  where 
the  hoopoo  had  been  killed,  and  made 
the  garden  resound  to  the  flute-like 
tones  of  his  voice. 

I  turned  aside  and  walked  among 
the  rose-bushes  listening  to  the  harsh 
grating  notes  of  the  tree-pies  that 
were  chasing  each  other  through  the 
mango-grove;  sometimes  they  uttered 
a  curious  metallic  note  not  unlike  the 
plash  made  by  a  small  pebble  dropped 
into  a  still  pool  from  a  great  height. 
The  tree-pie  is  a  graceful  bird;  its 
wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and  its 
tail  long  and  graduated ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  a  sooty  brown  and  the  back 
a  reddish  buff;  the  wings  have  each 
a  pale  grey  bar,  and  the  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  grey  tipped  with  black. 
He  is  a  graceful  bird  as  I  have  said, 
but  I  regret  to  add  that  his  character 
is  not  in  accordance  with  his  appear- 
ance. While  he  frolics  with  what 
seems  innocent  glee  among  the  mango- 
leaves,  his  mind  is  full  of  plans  boding 
no  good  to  the  white  eggs  that  the 
silly  brown  dove  has  left  on  a  small 
platform  of  twigs  in  the  babul-huah. 
It  is  entertaining  to  watch  his  cau- 
tious movements  as  he  reconnoitres 
the  approaches  to  your  dwelling  and 
enters  your  verandah.  He  is  partial 
to  small  cage-birds,  and  takes  a  mis- 
chievous delight  in  pulling  their  heads 
off  their  shoulders.  I  remember  a 
friend  of  mine  lamenting  the  diminish- 
ing number  of  some  red  wax-bills, 
known  in  India  as  Icds,  that  she  pos- 
sessed. She  had  about  a  dozen  of 
these  tiny  red-speckled  finches,  and 
kept  them  in  a  wicker-cage  in  her 
bed-room.  For  some  time  they  lived 
in  security  and  peace,  and  gave  delight 
to  their  kind  mistress.  But  one  day 
an  inquisitive  tree-pie  alighted  on  the 
window-sill  and  peered  sideways  into 
the  room  with  his  wicked  brown  eye. 
What  he  saw  encouraged  him  to  make 
closer  investigations.  He  entered  the 
room   and    perched    upon    the    cage. 
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The  little  birds  were  frightened  and 
fluttered  about  wildly,  but  he  bided 
his  time  till  at  last  one  of  them 
fluttered  into  his  pincer-like  bill  and 
met  its  fate.  He  tore  off  its  head 
and  retired  noiselessly  to  devour  the 
dainty  at  his  leisure  amidst  the  fronds 
of  the  Poinciana-tree.  The  lady  came 
in,  went  to  talk  to  her  sweet  birds, 
and  found  to  her  astonishment  and 
horror  that  one  of  them  had  died 
a  mysterious  death.  Little  did  she 
think  as  she  heard  the  note  of  the 
tree-pie  that  this  dark  deed  had  been 
done  by  him.  The  pie  repeated  his 
stealthy  visits  day  after  day.  No 
matter  where  the  cage  was  hung 
he  succeeded  in  discovering  it,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  moments  when 
the  room  was  empty,  he  entered  and 
destroyed  one  or  two  of  the  wretched 
finches.  One  day,  however,  the  ayah 
was  left  to  watch  the  cage.  The  pie 
looked  in  as  usual  at  the  window. 
He  saw  something  that  appeared  to 
be  a  bundle  of  white  clothes  in  the 
room,  but  it  did  not  move,  and  this 
reassured  him.  After  much  peering 
and  craning  of  his  neck  in  different 
directions,  he  apparently  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  suspicious-look- 
ing bundle.  There  were  only  three 
finches  left  now,  and  delay  had  sharp- 
ened the  murderer's  appetite.  With 
a  low  chink  he  entered  the  room  and 
alighted  softly  upon  the  cage.  The 
next  moment  the  bundle  of  white 
clothes  had  jumped  up  and  shut  the 
window.  There  was  no  escape.  The 
exasperated  lady  and  her  husband 
were  called  and  the  pie  was  shown 
no  mercy ;  a  well-aimed  blow  with  a 
tennis-racket  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  career  of  this  ornithological  Jack- 
the-Ripper. 

By  this  time  the  pies  have  fluttered 
from  tree  to  tree  out  of  sight,  and  for 
a  moment  their  harsh  voices  are  still. 
Up  in  the  Millingtonia  over  the  gate 


a  crested  bird  is  sitting.  Its  form 
is  delicate;  its  head  and  wings  are 
black  ;  each  wing  bears  a  white  spot, 
and  the  whole  undersurface  is  white. 
From  its  throat  comes  a  ringing  note, 
wild,  musical,  and  clear.  It  is  an- 
swered from  afar  off,  and  the  bird 
spreading  its  round  wings  floats  into 
the  air.  It  is  soon  followed  by  two 
or  three  others,  whose  cries  are  shorter 
and  pitched  in  a  lower  key,  the  whole 
forming  a  sort  of  song  and  chcMnis, 
These  birds  are  the  crested  cuckoo  and 
her  lovers.  She  is  fond  of  admiration, 
a  flirt  to  her  feather-tips,  and  leads 
her  cavaliers  a  wild  chase  from  tree 
to  tree  and  grove  to  grove  before  she 
makes  her  choice. 

The  courtship  of  many  Indian  birds 
is  a  very  formal  matter,  and  greatly 
different  from  the  wild  screaming  chase 
of  the  crested  cuckoos.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  probation  the  Indian 
Roller,  or  jay  as  he  is  styled  in  India, 
has  to  undergo  before  he  can  find  a 
wife  for  himself.  The  jay  is  a  bird 
of  very  brilliant  plumage  when  his 
wings  are  expanded,  though  when 
perched  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or 
upon  a  clod  of  earth  in  a  newly- 
ploughed  field,  his  feathers  appear  to 
harmonise  very  closely  with  the  sub- 
dued tone  of  his  surroundings.  His 
wings  are  of  a  light  coerulean  blue 
with  a  band  of  darker  blue  across  the 
quill-feathers;  his  neck  and  breast 
are  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  under 
parts  a  dull  greenish  blue.  His  wings 
are  both  broad  and  long,  and  although 
he  usually  proceeds  at  a  leisurely  rate, 
he  is  capable  of  darting  aside  or  up  or 
down  at  lightning  speed.  He,  alone 
of  the  birds  in  my  garden,  appears  to 
have  studied  the  art  of  dancing  in  the 
air.  His  antics  are  seen  to  perfection 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
when  his  "  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love."  The  young  jay, 
upon  whom  he  has  set  his  affections, 
takes  up  her  station  on  the  top  branch 
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of  some  convenient  tree  and  utters  an 
encouraging  cluck.  Her  Romeo  re- 
sponds with  an  ecstatic  chuckle  and 
launches  himself  into  the  air.  He 
makes  a  long  sweep,  flapping  his  wings 
slowly  as  he  goes,  and  uttering  cries 
that  develope  gradually  from  the  hoarse 
subdued  notes  of  love  to  shrill  long- 
drawn  sci-eams  of  frenzied  passion. 
Higher  and  higher  rise  his  utterances 
as  he  mounts  the  air  until  he  is  poised 
far  above  his  lady-love,  a  gleaming 
speck  of  lapis-lazuli  in  the  rich  sunlight 
of  the  Spring  morning.  His  head 
points  straight  up  to  the  sky  and  his 
wings  are  half  expanded.  As  for  a 
few  moments  he  remains  floating 
silently  in  this  attitude,  the  bright 
colours  of  his  plumage  are  fully  dis- 
played ;  his  eye  gleams  like  a  speck  of 
fire  and  his  bill  like  a  streak  of  silver. 
But  now  hope  seems  to  desert  him, 
and  with  it  he  appears  to  lose  all 
strength  and  animation.  His  brilliant 
wings  close,  and  in  silence  he  drops 
like  a  plunmiet  from  the  height  to 
which  he  has  attained.  As  he  ap- 
proaches the  level  of  the  trees  he  again 
expands  his  wings,  and  with  low  grat- 
ing chuckles  returns  swiftly  to  his 
Juliet,  who  greets  him  with  clucks  of 
admiration  and  pride.  Once  aUghted 
close  to  the  female  bird  he  raises  his 
half- expanded  wings  and  ducks  his 
head  several  times  towards  her  as  if 
making  profound  bows,  accompanying 
this  ceremony  with  grating  screams 
in  which  she  often  joins.  Again  and 
again  the  jay  darts  forth  from  the 
dewy  leaves  of  the  Millingtonia  to 
perform  the  mazy  dance  that  at  last 
wins  him  the  reward  of  his  devoted 
admiration. 

From  the  noisy  jay  it  is  a  relief 
to  turn  the  eye  towards  the  orange 
umbels  and  purple  berries  of  the 
lentena-bushes,  where  the  bulbuls  keep 
up  a  constant  twittering.  Their  liquid 
note  is  pleasant  to  hear,  and  they 
seem  always  to  have  a  good  deal  to 


discuss,  especially  as  evening  comes  on. 
Among  natives  the  bulbul  is  often 
caged  and  kept  for  fighting,  as  these 
little  birds  are  very  pugnacious.  It 
is  easily  tamed  and  may  sometimes 
be  seen  fastened  by  one  leg  to  a 
crutch-handled  perch  which  its  master 
carries  with  him  when  he  goes  for 
an  evening  walk.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  bulbuls,  some  being  birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage ;  but  the  one 
found  here  is  a  little  brown  bird 
known  as  the  red-vented,  or  common 
Bengal  bulbul. 

Another  bird  that  attracts  atten- 
tion from  its  numbers  and  vivacity  is 
the  dnrongo  shrike  known  familiarly  in 
India  as  the  king-crow.  The  name 
is  somewhat  misleading,  for  he  is  not 
a  crow  nor  does  he  associate  with  the 
members  of  the  crow  tribe  to  whom 
he  bears  a  mortal  hatred.  He  may 
often  be  seen  pursuing  a  crow  with 
great  vigour  and  impetuosity  from  the 
vicinity  of  his  perch.  The  crow,  al- 
though so  much  larger  and  more 
powerful,  invariably  yields  before  the 
fiery  attacks  of  the  little  drongo^  and 
beats  an  ignominious  retreat.  King- 
crows  are  naturally  pugnacious  birds, 
and  this  trait  in  their  character  be- 
comes developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  during  the  breeding-season,  at 
which  period  it  is  not  against  crows 
only  that  they  wage  war;  any  in- 
truder on  their  domains  is  at  once 
attacked,  and  generally,  be  it  said, 
forced  to  retire,  if  only  to  escape  from 
the  discordant  cries  with  which  the 
birds  accompany  the  fierce  swoops 
they  make  at  his  head  and  eyes.  To 
judge  from  their  numbers  the  drongos 
are  very  successful  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  There  is  no  tree  in 
the  garden  without  one  or  more  of 
them  perched  on  some  bare  twigs, 
watching  with  keen  black  eye  for  the 
slightest  movement  that  may  betray 
the  whereabouts  of  some  unsuspecting 
insect.     Even  out  in  the  neighbouring 
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fields  their  blue-black  bodies  may  be 
seen  riding  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle 
and  goats.  Every  now  and  then  one  of 
them  takes  a  short  flight  from  its  living 
perch  to  snap  up  a  fly  or  grass-hopper. 
In  the  middle  of  the  grass-plot  in 
front  of  my  house  there  stands  a  bush 
with  glossy  dark-green  leaves  and 
beautiful  white  wax-like  flowers  not 
unlike  camellias  in  appearance.  It 
has  no  English  name  and  its  scientific 
appellation  is  so  long  that  I  fear  to 
write  it ;  however,  let  the  blame  rest 
with  the  ingenious  botanist  that  com- 
posed it ;  it  is  Taherncemontana  coro- 
naria.  Among  the  shining  leaves  of 
this  tree  sit  a  mother  drongo  and  her 
two  nearly  fledged  young  ones.  She 
is  teaching  them  to  kill.  They  sit 
and  watch  her  dart  across  the  velvety 
green  grass,  as  a  cabbage-butterfly 
flickers  past  on  his  way  from  the 
oleanders  to  the  white  clusters  of  the 
boxwood-flowers,  hailing  her  return 
with  chirps  of  delight,  and  crowding 
round  her  with  raised  trembling  wings 
and  gaping  red  throats.  Soon  .there 
is  nothing  left  of  the  beautiful  fly  but 
its  wings  which  are  discarded  and  fall 
fluttering  to  the  ground,  mute  wit- 
nesses of  the  destruction  done  by  these 
birds  in  the  ranks  of  insect-life.  The 
young  drongos  have  keen  appetites,  and 
their  constant  appeals  urge  the  poor 
mother  to  renewed  exertions.  She 
makes  flight  after  flight  watched 
greedily  by  her  hungry  brood,  and 
rarely  does  she  return  without  some- 
thing for  one  of  them.  At  last  hunger 
proves  too  much  for  even  this  most 
loving  of  mothers,  and  with  another 
large  butterfly  in  her  bill  she  attempts 
to  gain  the  cover  of  the  neem-tree 
without  being  seen  by  her  of&pring. 
But  her  children  take  too  keen  a 
personal  interest  in  her  movements  to 
allow  any  hope  of  success.  As  she 
alights  on  the  branch  she  has  chosen 
they  tumble  up  after  her,  and  by  dint 
of  squeals,  fluttering  wings,  and  gap- 


ing mouths, — which  are  the  pleading 
ways  of  baby  birds — they  persuade 
the  poor  mother  to  yield  up  the 
morsel  to  them.  The  scene  is  touch- 
ing, and  it  also  affords  food  for  re- 
flection, for  here  is  evidently  a  high 
order  of  intelligence  ;  a  struggle  has 
taken  place  in  the  bird's  mind  be- 
tween the  desire  to  appease  her  own 
pressing  wants  and  love  for  her  young, 
and  the  purer  impulse  has  gained  the 
day. 

Flying  busily  from  their  nest  under 
the  eaves  to  the  short  grass  on  the 
lawn  are  a  pair  of  common  mynas. 
They  are  in  truth  handsome  birds, 
with  their  golden  bills,  black  heads, 
and  brown  bodies,  and  if  they  were 
not  so  widely  distributed  they  would 
attract  more  attention  than  they  do. 
As  it  is,  few  people  think  of  studying 
the  ways  and  manners  of  this  clever 
and  interesting  bird;  yet  with  those 
who  know  him  the  myna  is  a  favourite, 
ranking  deservedly  as  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  amusing  of  feathered 
pets.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his 
voice  is  harsh  and  grating,  a  failing 
conmion  to  many  Indian  birds,  and 
that  he  has  the  human  frailty  of  being 
fond  of  elevating  it ;  but  his  cheery 
friendly  ways  make  up  for  this,  and 
the  specific  title  of  tristis  must,  in 
his  case,  be  held  to  apply  to  the  sober 
colour  of  his  plumage  alone.  Mynas 
in  a  state  of  nature  live  very  largely 
upon  insects,  but  as  young  birds  they 
can  be  easily  brought  up  on  a  paste 
made  of  parched  gram-flour  and  water; 
an  occasional  grass-hopper  added  to 
this  somewhat  insipid  fare  will  be 
found  to  keep  them  in  perfect  health. 

They  are  a  wide-spread  family  and 
four  separate  branches  of  them  live 
in  and  around  my  garden.  Just  be- 
yond the  silent  creek  underneath  the 
pipal'treQ  some  men  are  engaged  in 
ploughing  the  diara,  or  river-bed  land. 
At  the  tail  of  the  plough  hurries  a 
mob  of  slate-grey  birds  with  whitish 
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patches  on  their  wings,  jostling  and 
pushing  each  other  in  their  eager 
scramble  for  the  grubs  and  worms 
that  are  turned  up  every  now  and 
then.  These  are  the  bank-mynas,  so 
called  from  their  habit  of  building 
their  nests  in  the  holes  of  mud-banks. 
Feeding  near  them  are  some  black 
and  white  pied  birds,  called  by  natives 
ahlak-mjnBA,  These  birds  have  a 
sweet  trilling  note,  and  are  sometimes 
seen  kept  in  cages.  Somewhat  apart 
from  them  are  the  Pagoda  mynas, 
small  dove-grey  birds  with  ruddy 
salmon-coloured  breasts  and  long 
pendent  black  crests ;  very  handsome 
they  are,  and  have  a  faint  sweet 
warble  of  their  own.  During  the 
winter  months  these  resident  mynas 
are  visited  by  hordes  of  starlings  that 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  grain 
crops,  and  also  by  large  numbers  of 
the  rose-pastor,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful members  of  this  family.  This 
bird  arrives  here  towards  the  end  of 
the  cold  weather  and  devotes  itself  to 
the  mulberries  and  the  flowers  of  the 
bombax,  or  great  silk  cotton-tree. 
One  of  these  majestic  trees,  with  its 
white  leafless  branches  thrust  out  at 
right  angles  to  its  buttressed  trunk, 
its  profusion  of  deep  red  flowers  each 
measuring  nearly  three  inches  across, 
and  its  swarms  of  chattering  mynas, 
forms  an  impressive  picture  of  tropical 
life. 

From  the  mynas  my  attention  was 
drawn  once  more  to  the  pxpal-tvoQ  by 
the  sound  of  a  peculiar  whistling  coo ; 
if  once  heard  this  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
close  description  of  the  sound.  It  is 
the  call  of  the  green  pigeons.  A 
pipal'tree  in  fruit  is  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  these  birds,  and  from 
the  way  in  which  the  smaller  branches 
are  shaking  it  is  plain  they  are  busy 
at  it  now.  The  outer  toe  of  the  green 
pigeon's  foot  is  reversible,  and  this 
gives  it  great  power  in  grasping,  so 


that  it  climbs  and  crawls  about  the 
branches  and  twigs  with  almost  as 
much  ease  as  the  parrots  themselves. 
Every  now  and  again  one  of  them 
flutters  out  from  the  leaves  singing 
in  the  air  as  it  circles  round  the  tree. 
The  beautiful  tints  of  the  green  pigeon 
harmonise  perfectly  with  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  unless  betrayed  by 
an  incautious  whistle,  or  when  feeding 
or  moving  about,  a  flock  of  these  birds 
might  be  seated  within  a  few  feet  of 
one  without  being  detected.  The 
Hindustani  name  of  this  bird  is  hur- 
rial  or  hurrU,  and  there  is  a  belief 
that  it  never  descends  to  the  ground, 
being  supposed  to  quench  its  thirst 
by  flying  low  over  the  surface  of  pools 
or  rivers  and  taking  mouthfuls  as  it 
goes.  This  remarkable  belief  has 
originated  no  doubt  in  the  frugivor- 
ous  habits  of  the  bird  which,  unlike 
the  blue-rock,  does  not  need  to  come 
to  the  earth  to  obtain  its  food.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
it  has  never  been  definitely  proved 
that  these  birds  do  descend  to  the 
ground. 

By  this  time  the  sun  has  come  well 
out,  and  has  enticed  the  crow-pheasant 
from  his  retreat  in  the  jujube  bushes 
to  the  middle  of  the  lawn.  The  name 
by  which  this  bird  is  commonly  known 
in  India  is  completely  misguiding. 
The  bird  is  neither  a  crow  nor  a 
pheasant,  nor  a  cross  between  a  crow 
and  a  pheasant,  if  such  a  creature 
were  possible.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  cuckoo  family,  and  belongs  to  that 
section  of  it  known  as  the  ground- 
cuckoos;  but  unlike  many  of  his 
connections,  his  domestic  affairs  are 
managed  with  great  decency  and  pro- 
priety. For  the  last  half  hour  he  has 
been  hooting  dismally  in  his  thicket, 
but  now  appears  to  be  restored  to 
good-himiour,  and  stalks  about  among 
the  glistening  spikes  of  the  grass  and 
tiny  wild  plants  in  a  very  majestic 
manner,    his    copper-coloured    wings 
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forming  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
coal-black  body  and  tail.  He  fre- 
quently interrupts  his  stately  pro- 
menade to  make  a  dart  forward  at  a 
grass-hopper  or  beetle,  expanding  his 
round  wings  as  he  does  so  to  balance 
himself.  His  powers  of  flight  are 
feeble,  and  when  alarmed  he  takes 
himself  off  with  great  expenditure  of 
energy  and  a  poor  return  in  speed, 
making  as  a  rule  for  the  nearest  tree 
and  alighting  all  of  a  heap  on  one  of 
its  lowest  boughs.  From  here  he 
progresses  in  a  succession  of  vigorous 
hops  until  he  gains  the  top  of  the 
tree,  when  he  launches  himself  into 
the  air  once  more  and  by  dint  of 
desperate  flapping  contrives  to  reach 
the  next  tree  about  ten  yards  off,  and 
so  makes  his  escape.  He  is  a  bird 
adapted  by  nature  to  live  in  brush- 
wood and  tangle,  and  his  powers  of 
locomotion  are  not  to  be  estimated 
by  his  performances  on  the  wing. 
Ttere  are  few  birds  that  can  rival  the 
ease  and  speed  with  which  he  makes 
his  way  through  the  thickest  under- 
growth. The  crow-pheasant  (the  name 
has  become  sanctified  by  long  usage 
and  is  more  manageable  than  chestnut- 
winged  ground-cuckoo)  is  in  his  way 
a  benefactor  to  the  human  race  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  mankind  with 
feelings  of  friendly  interest.  He  lives 
upon  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  small 
snakes,  besides  beetles  and  grass- 
hoppers. This  is  a  bill  of  fare  that 
does  not  perhaps  recommend  the  bird 
as  quite  suitable  for  a  household-pet, 
but  it  marks  him  out  as  a  creature  to 
be  encouraged  about  the  garden ;  for 
there  is  no  Indian  garden,  however 
well  kept  it  may  be,  but  contains  its 
host  of  noisome  reptiles  and  insects. 
If  left  alone  the  crow-pheasant  be- 
comes very  tame,  and  will  frequently 
show  himself  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
striking  plumage  stalking  across  the 
lawns,  or  promenading  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mehndi-hodge. 


There  is  yet  another  member  of  the 
cuckoo  family   in   my  garden   whose 
acquaintance  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
making,  his  claims  to  attention  being 
enforced  by  the  possession  of  a  power- 
ful voice.      During  the  hot  weather 
the  fires  of   love  develope  the  vocal 
powers  of  this  little  creature  to  what 
might  fairly  be    called   an   alarming 
extent,  and   from  sunrise  to  smnset, 
and  often  at  night,  every  garden  and 
grove  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
rings   with   his   amorous    complaints. 
At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  bird 
is  but  rarely  heard  and  seldom  seen. 
One  of   them   has   now  taken   up    a 
position    in   the   neem-tree    near   the 
gate.     It  is  very  difficult  to  see  him  ; 
his   grey  mottled  plumage  so  closely 
resembles  the  colour  of  the  bough  he 
has  chosen  as  his  resting-place  that  he 
is   practically  indistinguishable   from 
it ;  his  voice  also  seems  to  come  from 
everywhere  at  once,  and  forms  a  puz- 
zling factor  in  the  search.     To  add  to 
this  he  has  a  vexatious  habit  of  sud- 
denly falling  silent  and  flitting  away, 
and  it  is  not  until  his  shrill  piping  is 
heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden 
that    we   know   he    has   eluded    our 
search.       He   begins    his   chant    low 
down  in  the  scale.     At  first  it  is  a 
wild  laugh  horha,   horha,  ha-ha,  each 
pan*  of  syllables  rising  in  a  carefully 
graduated  crescendo  ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  refrain,  hrain-fever,   brain-fever, 
brain-fever,  from  the  monotonous  re- 
petition of  which  he  has  received  the 
well-chosen   name  of  the   brain-fever 
bird. 

Looked  at  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  the  brain-fever  bird  is  an  im- 
postor. His  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
hypocrisy.  He  clothes  himself  in  the 
garments  of  a  hawk,  and  when  he 
flits  across  the  garden  in  his  noiseless 
way  there  is  a  hurry  and  scurry 
among  all  the  small  birds  that  are 
out.  The  babblers  scream  together 
and  the  bulbuls  all  twitter  in  alarm ; 
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the  thamnohia  dives  into  the  thicket, 
and  the  purple  sunbirds  dart  away 
from  the  golden  bells  of  the  alamanda. 
But  he,  the  cause  of  this  alarm,  is 
himself  filled  with  dread.  He  looks 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  with  his  head  tucked  into  his 
shoulders  hastens  on  his  way  to  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  Millingtonias. 
He  hopes  the  crows  have  not  seen 
him,  for  they,  who  know  all  things, 
have  probed  the  secret  of  the  mottlings 
on  his  soft  plumage.  To  them  he  is 
a  base  cuckoo, — a  cowardly  feeble 
thing  made  to  flout  at;  and  so  he 
scuttles  along  in  mortal  fear  from  tree 
to  tree  and  the  crows  laugh  at  him. 
The  brain-fever  bird,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  ornithologists,  the  hawk- 
cuckoo,  shows  a  decided  partiality  for 
the  nests  of  the  babblers,  on  whom 
it  fathers  its  young  with  unfailing 
success.  It  is  a  pitiful  and  at  the 
same  time  ludicrous  sight,  to  watch 
a  pair  of  babblers  devoting  their  time 
to  feeding  a  hulking  youngster  of 
twice  their  size.  The  foster-parents 
seem  quite  proud  of  their  giant  baby ; 
but  what  a  pang  it  must  be  to  them 
when  one  sunny  morning  he  darts 
away  with  that  noiseless  cuckoo-flight 
of  his  and  takes  no  further  notice  of 
the  kindly,  if  garrulous,  folk  among 
whom  he  spent  the  helpless  days  of 
his  infancy. 

The  crows  are  cawing  fitfully  while 
they  sit  on  the  roof  of  the  cook-house, 
as  if  passing  remarks  in  a  listless 
way  on  things  in  general.  At  last 
the  door  opens  and  the  old  hawa/rchi 
(cook)  appears  with  a  platter.  He 
throws  the  contents  on  the  ground; 
immediately  the  crows  descend  in  a 
black  cloud,  and  in  a  few  moments 
not  a  scrap  is  left.  Crows  are  not 
fastidious,  and  consequently  they 
rarely  go  hungry.  From  the  scraps 
thrown  to  them  by  the  bawarchi  they 
will  go  with  equal  zest  to  pillage  the 
guavBrtope  with  the  parrots,  or  feast 


with  the  green  pigeons  and  barbets 
on  the  pipal-^gSy  or,  assuming  the 
garb  of  innocence,  they  will  glean 
among  the  fields  with  the  blue-rocks 
and  mynas.  They  will  even  be  found 
disputing  the  possession  of  a  rubbish 
heap  with  that  chiffonier  among  birds 
the  Egyptian  vulture,  or  assisting  the 
Adjutant  cranes  and  black  vultures 
to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  a  dead 
Hindu.  Hence  it  is  that  the  crow 
goes  to  roost  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  next  day  will  bring  him  a 
full  meal.  Crows  are  as  much  at 
home  in  the  reeking  lanes  of  a  bazaar 
as  they  are  in  the  more  savoury 
boundaries  of  Indian  gardens.  They 
sit  on  the  eaves  of  the  fat  hunnyah^s^ 
or  graindealer's,  shop,  peering  down 
every  now  and  then  till  the  greasy 
owner  happens  to  turn  away.  Seiz- 
ing their  opportunity  they  swoop 
down  in  a  moment  upon  the  baskets 
of  lawa  (popcorn),  wheat,  barley-flour, 
and  other  good  things,  and  swallow 
big  mouthfuls  as  fast  as  they  can. 
At  length  the  hunnyah  turns  round 
to  discover  the  burglarious  attempts 
being  made  on  his  supplies.  He  aims 
wild  blows  at  the  daring  robbers,  but 
they  dart  away  untouched  and  caw 
jeeringly  at  him  from  the  housetops. 
Sometimes  the  limits  of  even  the 
patient  bunny aN  a  endurance  are 
reached  ;  what  with  sacred  bulls, 
beggars,  and  bad  debts  he  feels  that, 
if  any  profit  is  to  be  made  out  of  his 
business,  he  must  strike  a  bold  stroke. 
It  is,  however,  against  the  precepts 
of  his  religion  to  deprive  any  creature 
of  its  life.  Yet  there  is  a  way  out 
of  the  difliculty.  He  persuades  a 
friend  to  shoot  a  crow  for  him,  and 
hangs  the  dead  body  by  one  leg  in 
front  of  his  shop.  From  this  moment 
he  is  quit  of  his  tormentors,  for  as 
long  as  a  single  tail-feather  of  their 
martyred  brother  remains  fluttering 
in  their  view,  so  long  is  the  shop 
tahoo  to  the  crow-community. 
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Had  the  estimable  Professor  Grer- 
vinus  applied  to  the  life-history  of  the 
crow  that  same  powerful  mental  lens 
through  which  he  studied  the  char- 
acter of  the  melancholy  Dane,  he 
would  doubtless  have  discovered  the 
reason  why  these  birds  have  held 
their  own  so  well  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  crow  possesses  to  a 
marked  degree  those  two  qualifica- 
tions cynically  supposed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  success  in  life,  a  good  digestion 
and  no  conscience.  He  is  suitably 
clothed  in  black,  and  his  character, 
unlike  that  of  the  tree-pie,  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  his  livery. 

The  dominion  of  the  crows  about 
the  cook-house  and  the  stables  is  dis- 
puted by  the  common,  or  pariah,  kite. 
This  bird,  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
nobler  life,  has  become  to  a  •  large 
extent  a  parasite  on  man,  and  has 
lost  much  of  its  courage  and  fierceness, 
whUe  it  has  gained  in  cunning  and 
dexterity.  The  pariah  kite  has  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  human  beings  that  it  has  been 
noticed  hovering  over  the  crowded 
platforms  of  large  railway-stations,  on 
the  watch  for  the  open  trays  and 
baskets  in  which  the  native  vendors 
of  sweets  and  cooked  meats  hawk 
their  wares,  and  often  making  good 
its  swift  dashes  at  them.  When  the 
monsoons  burst  and  the  low-lying 
rice  fields  are  turned  into  swamps, 
the  kite  spends  hours  circling  over 
these  wastes  of  shallow  water  watch- 
ing for  frogs,  to  which  he  is  very 
partial.  I  have  often  seen  him  flapp- 
ing heavily  away  to  some  tall  tree 
bearing  in  his  claws  a  waUing  frog. 


which  he  proceeds  to  devour  with 
callous  indifierence  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  still  alive. 

At  dusk,  when  the  crows  fly  in 
long  lines  to  their  roosting-places  and 
the  voices  of  jay  and  mynah  are 
hushed,  the  little  owl  flits  from  his 
nest  in  the  chimney  top  and  sits 
under  the  white  blooms  and  long 
green  leaves  of  the  gvlachin,  A 
quaint  little  bird  is  he  and  worthy 
of  notice,  as  he  sits  there  surveying 
the  fading  landscape  through  his 
large  dreamy  eyes,  calling  to  mind 
in  a  comical  way  the  globular  isAse 
and  rotund  figure  of  the  immortal 
Mr.  Pickwick.  He  is  not  a  purely 
nocturnal  bird ;  a  cloudy  day  will 
tempt  him  out  of  his  retreat,  for  it  is 
only  the  bright  sunshine  that  seems 
to  dazzle  him. 

There  are  many  more  birds  in  my 
garden  whose  appearance  and  ways 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent  me 
from  describing.  The  pond-heron  has 
just  swung  down  from  the  bamboo 
tops  to  his  lonely  vigil  on  the  oozy 
margin  of  the  creek.  The  bee-eaters 
are  flashing  golden  green  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  as  they  dart  across 
the  grass  in  eager  pursuit  of  moths. 
The  daurian  swallow  skims  past  the 
verandah,  and  the  copper-smith  sounds 
his  metallic  note  from  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  giant  pipal.  The  sir- 
keer  gazes  inquisitively  at  me  from 
a  gap  in  the  mekndi,  hedge,  and  as  I 
turn  with  unwilling  step  to  enter 
my  house,  I  hear  the  shrill  laugh  of 
the  golden-backed  woodpecker  ringing 
through  the  air. 

G.  A.  Levett-Yeats, 
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THE     TREASURY-OFFICER'S   WOOING. 

By   Cecil  Lowis. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

It  was  the  end  of  May,  the  season 
when  the  horse-chestnuts  at  Crook- 
holme  were  laden  to  their  heaviest 
with  blossom.  The  tree  which  decked 
one  corner  of  the  rectory's  sloping 
lawn,  near  the  confines  of  the  orchard, 
had  broidered  its  robe  of  soft  bright 
green  with  a  pattern  of  purest  white 
spikes,  and  stood  bearing  more  vivid 
testimony  to  the  power  of  summer's 
breath  than  even  the  noble  beeches,  or 
the  limes  that  fringed  the  road  above 
the  front  gate.  Ethel  was  wander- 
ing slowly  up  and  down  where  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  afternoon  sun 
chequered  grass  and  gravel.  She  held 
a  branch  of  horse-chestnut  in  her 
hand,  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  tender 
wrinkled  leaves  surmounted  by  a 
delicate  cone  of  flowers,  but  she  was 
not  looking  at  the  spoil  she  had  just 
gathered  on  tiptoe  from  the  drooping 
boughs.  She  was  in  the  rapt  ecstacy 
of  a  summer  day-dream,  and  had 
yielded  herself  entirely  to  the  lulling 
influence  of  her  surroundings.  The 
warm  air,  the  patches  of  light  and 
shade  carpeting  the  path  on  which  her 
eyes  were  bent,  the  hum  of  insect  life 
around,  had  transported  her  in  ima- 
gination to  the  East,  and  she  was 
wandering  once  more  in  the  cool  depths 
of  a  Burmese  forest,  and  hearing 
again  the  clear  far-off  cry  of  beast  and 
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bird  re-echo  through  its  leafy  vaults, 
while  some  one  paced  by  her  side  who 
in  times  gone  by  had  with  her  listened 
to  the  sounds  which  fancy  now  bore 
to  her  ears.  The  click  of  the  white 
garden-gate  merged  for  the  moment 
with  the  voices  of  the  jungle  and 
found  a  harmonious  interpretation  in 
her  brain;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
latch  swung  back  with  an  answering 
snap  that  she  raised  her  eyes  to  see, 
approaching  her  along  the  drive,  a 
figure  that  was  in  a  measure  in  keep- 
ing with  her  inward  vision.  It  was 
not  he  who  had  been  stepping  with 
her  through  the  forest  of  her  dream, 
but  one  who  might  and,  she  instinc- 
tively felt,  would  give  her  news  of 
him. 

Waring's  quick  eyes  had  sighted 
her  even  before  she  looked  up.  He 
walked  past  the  front-door  to  where 
she  came  slowly  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Father  and  Mother  are  out,"  she 
said,  after  the  first  words  of  greeting 
had  been  spoken  ;  "  but  Father  will 
be  back  in  time  for  tea,  I  know. 
You  will  stop  and  see  him,  won't 
you  1 " 

"  I  should  like  to,  if  I  may.  Isn't 
it  a  grand  day  1 " 

"  Exquisite ;  it  reminds  me  of  the 
day  we  met  last." 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  nice  day,  too, 
wasn't  it  1  I  was  half  afraid  that  on 
such  a  fine  afternoon  you  would  be 
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out.  IVe  been  wanting  to  come  down 
to  see  you  for  some  time  past,  but 
what  with  one  thing  and  another  it 
has  been  impossible  till  to-day.  What 
a  lovely  bit  of  horse-chestnut." 

"  Isn't  it  1 "  and  she  held  it  out  for 
examination. 

"  IVe  seldom  seen  such  a  fine  head 
of  blossoms,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  it's  per- 
fect. Yes,"  he  resumed,  handing  the 
branch  back,  "Fve  been  meaning  to 
pay  you  a  visit  for  the  last  week  or 
more ;  IVe  been  asked  to  give  you 
something." 

"  Indeed,"  she  said ;  "  what  is 
that  1 " 

"A  letter,"  he  replied,  producing 
the  packet  Heriot  had  made  over  to 
him  at  the  Criterion. 

She  was  standing  facing  him,  shad- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  glare  with  the 
feathery  bunch  she  held.  He  looked 
into  her  eyes  as  she  reached  out 
her  hand  for  the  packet,  wondering 
whether  she  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
course  events  had  taken  since  he  had 
last  seen  her,  and,  if  not^  how  she 
would  receive  the  news  he  would  have 
to  give  her. 

"  Why,  what  a  thick  letter ! "  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  took  the  packet  £rom 
his  hand  and  turned  it  over.  "It 
looks  most  formidable.  It  is  very 
good  of  you,  though,  to  have  brought 
it.     Who  is  it  fipom  1 " 

"  From  Mr.  Heriot." 

Her  eyes  lightened.  Her  instinct 
had  not  failed  her  ;  he  had  come  with 
a  message  from  the  person  of  whom 
her  thoughts  had  been  so  full  but  a 
minute  or  two  before.  "  What,  he 
has  arrived  then ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  thought  he  must  have ;  how  long 
has  he  been  at  home  ? " 

"  Nearly  three  weeks  now." 

"  Three  weeks  ! "  Her  face  clouded 
slowly. 

"Yes.  He  hasn't  written  to  you 
yet  then  ? " 

"  No.     Isn't  this  letter " 


"  It  was  given  to  me  some  time  ago, 
shortly  after  he  arrived." 

The  cloud  thickened,  and  Ethel 
reddened  with  a  sudden  access  of  irri- 
tation. "That  is  a  long  time  ago," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  looking  hard 
at  the  letter.  She  was  wondering 
what  could  have  induced  Waring  to 
keep  the  missive  back  so  long.  It 
might  perhaps  have  explained  the 
writer's  long  unaccountable  silence; 
there  might  have  been  an  answer  re- 
quired. It  was  most  inconsiderate  of 
the  bearer  to  detain  it — ^more  than  in- 
considerate— cruel !  She  was  about 
to  tear  the  envelope  open,  regardless 
of  her  visitor's  presence,  when  his 
voice  arrested  her. 

"It  contains  papers  of  your 
brother's,"  he  said,  divining  the  cause 
of  her  discomposure.  "  I  was  speci- 
ally asked  to  deliver  it  personally,  or 
of  course  I  should  have  sent  it  by 
post.  There  is  a  note  for  you,  but 
Mr.  Heriot  said  there  was  no  hurry, 
so  I  don't  think  it  can  have  given  any 
news  or  required  any  answer.  Any 
news  that  it  gives  must  be  unim- 
portant." 

"Why?"  she  asked.  The  glow  had 
not  yet  5ied  away  from  her  ieeks. 

"  Comparatively  unimportant,  I 
should  have  said.  What  I  mean  is 
that  the  most  important  thing  that 
has  happened  to  him  lately  has  hap- 
pened since  he  gave  me  the  letter  to 
give  to  you." 

"  Happened  !  What  has  happened 
to  him?"  Her  voice  was  almost 
fierce.  The  flush  had  ^uled  and  she 
fronted  him,  pale  and  apprehensive. 

"He  is  married,"  he  replied  with 
deliberation,  as  a  leaden  weight  settled 
heavily  on  his  heart  at  the  sight  of 
her  anxious  look. 

She  gave  a  little  gasp,  but  said 
nothing  for  a  brief  space.  She  picked 
off  one  of  the  chestnut-leaves  from 
the  stem,  and  in  the  silence  that  suc- 
ceeded Waring's  words  she  began  to 
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pull  it  mechanically  to  pieces,  drag- 
ging out  the  green  tissue  from  between 
the  ribs  till  it  hung,  a  limp,  drooping 
skeleton  in  her  trembling  hand. 

"Not  to  Miss  Dudley-Devant ? " 
she  murmured,  when  she  had  gained 
partial  control  over  her  voice. 

"  Yes.'' 

"Wasn't  the  engagement  really 
broken  off  1" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  wasn't  she  really  engaged 
to  the  other  man  ? " 

"She  was,  but  she  thought  better 
of  it  at  the  last  moment  when  Mr. 
Heriot  arrived  from  Burmah." 

"  How  long  before  the  wedding 
was  that  ?  They  were  to  have  been 
married  a  few  days  after  I  saw  you 
last."  It  was  almost  as  though  she 
believed  that  there  must  be  some 
terrible  mistake,  that  she  had  not 
heard  the  news  he  brought  aright. 

"She  seems  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  the  night  before  the  wedding, 
for  she  left  town  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  wedding-day,"  said  Waring, 
determined  that  she  should  hear  all 
he  had  to  say  simply  and  directly. 
"My  sister  got  a  frantic  letter  from 
Mrs.  Devant  the  first  thing  that 
morning ;  she  thought  at  first  that 
her  daughter  had  run  off  with  Mr. 
Heriot." 

"  Hadn't  she  ? " 

"  No.  She  found  when  she  went 
to  Waterloo,  (where  she  met  Heriot,) 
that  Miss  Devant  had  only  gone  down 
to  her  father  at  Yentnor ;  he  followed 
her  by  a  later  train.  From  there 
she  wrote  to  her  mother  to  say  that 
she  was  not  going  to  look  at  Mr. 
Hexham  under  any  conditions,  and 
was  determined  to  marry  Heriot  or 
nobody,  and,  as  he  was  close  at  hand 
to  back  her  up,  and  she  had  got  her 
father  to  her  way  of  thinking,  the 
mother  had  to  give  in.  I  believe  she 
came  round  willingly  enough  in  the 
end,  for  Heriot  has  had  some  money 


left  him  by  an  uncle  and  is  now 
moderately  well  off." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then 
she  looked  up.  "  You  say  he  has 
been  in  England  three  weeks,"  she 
said. 

"  About  that.  He  came  round  to 
see  me  the  day  after  you  were  up  in 
town  and  told  me  that  he  had  just 
arrived.  He  seems  to  have  got  Miss 
Devant's  address  from  my  sister,  and 
to  have  met  her  the  same  day." 

"  Your  sister  ! "  exclaimed  Ethel. 
"So  she  told  him,  did  she?  When 
were  they  married  1 " 

"  The  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  wedding  1 " 

"No,"  said  Waring,  missing  the 
object  of  her  question  and  imagining 
that  she  only  wished  to  be  definitely 
assured  that  the  wedding  had  taken 
place j  "no,  but  we  heard  about  it 
yesterday.  It  was  at  Yentnor,  a  very 
quiet  affair;  my  sister  was  asked  to 
go,  but  could  not  manage  it." 

"  I  suppose  they  were  deeply  grate- 
ful to  you  and  your  sister,"  said  Ethel 
bitterly  ;  "it  was  most  considerate  of 
you  bringing  them  together  again." 

She  broke  off  and  set  to  work  rend- 
ing another  leaf  to  fragments,  while 
Waring  watched  her  with  a  dull  sense 
of  dismay.  He  saw  now,  as  clearly 
as  though  she  had  told  him  in  so 
many  words,  that  Ethel  had  up  to 
that  moment  cherished  the  fond  hope 
that  Heriot  would  in  the  end  show 
that  the  devotion  of  times  gone  by 
had  not  been  a  semblance  only  and 
a  hollow  mockery.  He  had  journeyed 
to  Crookholme  that  day  with  but  the 
dimmest  conception  of  all  that  Heriot 
still  was  to  Ethel,  and  this,  not  be- 
cause he  had  forgotten  how  puissant 
the  Forest-Officer's  sway  had  been  in 
the  past,  but  because  he  had  over- 
rated Ethel's  power  of  shaking  off  the 
spell  j  and  thus  he  had  entered  the 
garden-gate,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of 
better  days  to  come  and  imagining 
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that,  with  Heriot's  wedding,  he  had 
seen  the  last  barrier  between  himself 
and  the  maiden  of   his  choice  swept 
away.     Now,    however,  he   perceived 
that  all  that  his   news   had    effected 
was   to   open   a   gulf    between  them 
which    widened    at    every    moment. 
EtheFs   last  words  brought   home  to 
him,    with    a   sting   that    made   him 
wince,   the   knowledge   that   she  sus- 
pected him  of  having  helped  to  bring 
Heriot     back    to     Millicent    in    the 
furtherance  of  his  own  ends,   in  the 
hope   that  he  would,  with   his    rival 
disposed  of,  have  it  all  his  own  way 
at  Crookholme.     He  longed  to  repu- 
diate the  unspoken  charge :  twice  he 
opened    his   mouth    to    explain,    and 
twice,  as  he  remembered  how  nearly 
he   had    yielded    to    temptation,    the 
words    of    vindication    stuck    in    his 
throat;  and  in  the  end  he  stood  on 
the  gravel,  dumb  and  sick  at  heart, 
with  Ethel  shredding  leaves  remorse- 
lessly opposite  him. 

It  was  a  very  perturbed  couple 
that  the  Rector,  returning  briskly 
from  a  walk,  came  upon  round  the 
comer  a  minute  or  two  later. 

"  Ah,  Waring  !  "  he  exclaimed 
cheerily  as  he  approached,  with  hand 
outstretched  in  welcome.  "  I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you.  When  did  you  arrive  ?" 

"  About  five  minutes  ago." 

"Good,  then  you're  not  off  yet. 
I'm  sorry  my  wife  is  not  here  to 
receive  you,  but  she'll  be  in  soon,  and 
you  must  stop  and  see  her.  I  am 
going  in  half  an  hour  or  so  to  fetch 
her  from  a  friend's,  where  she  is 
having  tea.  We  shall  be  back  before 
supper,  and  I  dare  say  Ethel  will  be 
able  to  amuse  you  till  then.  You 
must  stay  and  have  supper  with  us 
before  you  go." 

"  Thanks,  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  stop ; 
I  must  be  off  again  directly,"  replied 
Waring,  taking  his  cue  from  Ethel's 
face.  "  There's  a  train  at  half-past 
five  I  want  to  catch." 


"  What  !  and  only  arrived  five 
minutes  ago  !  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
sir,  that  it's  half -past  four  now.  It's 
sheer  nonsense.  There's  a  capital 
train  that  will  get  you  up  to  town 
before  nine  o'clock.  Ethel,  can't  you 
persuade  Mr.  Waring  to  stay  ? " 

"Won't  you  stop  to  supper,  Mr. 
Waring?"  said  the  obedient  daughter; 
but  the  voice  in  which  the  invitation 
was  offered  was  not  such  as  to  lead 
Waring  to  alter  his  determination  of 
leaving  the  rectory  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  could  only  repeat 
earnestly,  "Thanks,  I'm  afraid  I  really 
can't." 

The  Rector  cast  a  rapid  glance, 
first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other  of 
the  young  people,  and  his  eye-brows 
went  up,  as  we  have  seen  them  go  up 
before,  in  mute  surprise.  For  the 
two  to  have  met  after  a  fortnight's 
absence,  and  to  have  succeeded  in 
quarrelling  within  the  short  space  of 
five  minutes,  was  a  feat  which  alto- 
gether exceeded  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman's power  of  comprehension. 
"Well,  you  must  come  in  now  and 
have  some  tea  at  any  rate,"  he  said, 
preceding  them  to  the  house. 
"Ethel,"  he  added  when  they  had 
reached  the  fipont  door,  "  will  you  run 
and  tell  them  to  have  the  pony- 
carriage  ready  at  five  o'clock  ?  I  can 
drop  you  close  to  the  station.  Waring, 
if  you  are  set  on  going  by  that  half- 
past  five  train.  I  shall  be  driving 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
the  railway." 

Tea  was  a  very  solemn  function. 
Neither  Waring  nor  Ethel  (the  latter 
of  whom  lingered  over  the  ordering  of 
the  pony-cart  as  long  as  she  dared) 
spoke  more  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  each  rigorously  avoided  the 
eye  of  the  other.  The  Rector,  whose 
spirits  were  not  easily  damped,  did 
his  best  to  ignore  the  prevailing  sense 
of  depression  and  to  infuse  a  little 
cheerfulness  into  the  meal;   but   all 
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his  attempts  to  enliven  his  two  com- 
panions and  make  them  talk  fell  flat, 
and,  after  a  while,  he  was  himself 
reduced  to  the  briefest  of  common- 
places, and  in  the  end  to  almost  total 
silence.  Ethel  would  eat  nothing  and 
Waring  merely  made  a  pretence  of 
consuming  his  bread  and  butter ;  and 
altogether  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  tension  relaxed  when  wheels 
sounded  on  the  gravel  outside  and 
word  was  brought  that  the  pony- 
carriage  was  at  the  door. 

"Am  I  to  give  you  a  lift  then, 
Waring  1 "  asked  Mr.  Smart,  finishing 
his  second  cup  of  tea  with  a  gulp  and 
rising  with  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
"Remember,  you  will  not  be  taking 
me  out  of  my  way  in  the  least." 

"  Thanks,  I  will  come  with  you  if 
I  may,"  returned  Waring.  He  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to 
have  a  few  minutes  alone  with  Ethel 
before  he  started.  He  had  had  time 
to  consider,  and  felt  sure  that  a  word 
or  two  would  suffice  to  disabuse  her 
of  one  at  least  of  the  delusions  she 
was  labouring  under  with  regard  to 
him ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  well  refuse  the  Rector's  offer, 
nor  was  he  in  the  least  anxious  to 
thrust  more  of  his  society  on  Ethel,  if 
it  was  to  be  against  her  will. 

Mr.  Smart  jumped  actively  into  the 
little,  low  pony-carriage,  took  the  reins 
into  his  hand,  and,  while  Waring  bid 
good-bye  to  Ethel,  turned  his  broad 
back  on  them  both  and  occupied  him- 
self with  an  obviously  unnecessary 
examination  of  the  whip  and  harness. 
He  was  thinking  how  much  better 
after  all  it  would  have  been  had  he 
driven  off  alone. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Smart,"  said 
Waring,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I 
am, — I  am  sorry  if  what  I  told  you 
has  upset  you."  Inunediately  the 
words  were  out  of  his  mouth  he 
realised  that  they  had  only  made 
matters  worse  than  they  were  before. 


"  Oh,  I*m  not  upset ;  it's  nothing," 
murmured  Ethel,  barely  touching  the 
proffered  palm  with  her  fingers. 
"  Good-bye  ;  I  hope  you  will  re- 
member me  to  your  mother, — and 
sister." 

"  You  must  come  for  a  longer  stay 
next  time,"  exclaimed  the  Rector,  who 
had  completed  his  scrutiny  of  the 
whip-lash  and  was  now  making  a  last 
desperate  effort  to  dissipate  the  gloom. 
"Mustn't  he,  EtheH "  he  added, 
turning  to  his  daughter  as  Waring 
took  his  seat  by  his  side. 

"  Yes, — next  time,"  said  Ethel, 
gazing  straight  in  front  of  her. 

She  watched  the  pony-cart  jog  with 
its  occupants  out  through  the  front 
gate  and  round  the  corner.  Then 
she  turned  her  back  on  the  porch  and 
ran  swiftly  up  the  steep  stairs,  with 
Heriot's  letter,  still  unopened,  clutched 
tightly  in  her  hand.  Arrived  in  her 
bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house,  she 
locked  the  door  behind  her,  dropped 
into  a  chair  by  the  dressing-table, 
and,  resting  her  head  on  her  hands, 
sought  relief  in  a  flood  of  bitter  tears. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Gertrude's  first  impulse,  when  she 
saw  who  it  was  that  was  bearing 
down  upon  her  was  to  turn  and  flee, 
but  the  handle  of  the  door  was 
abominably  stiff,  and  at  the  second 
fruitless  effort  she  realised  that  it 
was  too  late  for  flight,  and  that  she 
must  resign  herself  to  her  fate. 

She  had  sallied  forth,  alone,  and 
in  one  of  her  oldest  dresses,  to  do  a 
little  shopping  on  the  day  of  her 
brother's  second  visit  to  Crookholme, 
setting  her  heart  at  ease  with  the 
assurance  that  at  the  hour  of  sun- 
down she  was  certain  not  to  meet 
any  of  her  acquaintances  bent  on  the 
same  errand  as  herself.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  the  only  thing  that 
may  invariably  be  reckoned  upon  as 
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certain  to  happen,  to  wit,  the  un- 
expected, did  that  evening  happen. 
She  had  stepped  into  a  jeweller's  in 
Oxford  Street  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  see  something  that  would  do 
as  a  present  for  her  mother  (whose 
birthday  was  near  at  hand),  had 
found  that  the  amiable  individual 
presiding  at  her  end  of  the  shop 
could  show  her  nothing  that  would 
suit,  and  was  opening  the  door  to  go 
out  again,  when  she  observed  a  young 
man,  who,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
establishment,  had  just  received  a 
small  parcel  from  the  hands  of  the 
obsequious  manager,  move  rapidly 
and  with  an  air  of  recognition 
towards  her.  A  sense  of  vague 
apprehension  thrilled  her  as  she 
perceived  that  it  was  the  rejected 
bridegroom ;  and  a  guilty  recollection 
of  what  she  had  done  to  bring  about 
his  recent  repulse  making  her,  she 
knew  not  why,  anticipate  a  scene, 
she  mechanically  dropped  the  door- 
handle, feeling  that,  if  anything  was 
to  happen,  it  were  best  that  it  should 
happen  in  the  shop  and  not  in  the 
street.  She  need,  however,  have  had 
no  misgivings.  Hexham  raised  his 
hat  with  lamblike  meekness  when  he 
reached  the  door,  and  his  countenance 
betrayed  no  anger,  nothing  more  than 
an  inordinate  sheepishness  with  which 
was  combined  an  almost  grotesque 
look  of  melancholy. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Waring  1 " 
he  said.  "I  thought  I  recognised 
you.  Funny  that  we  should  be 
shopping  at  the  same  time  and  at 
the  same  place.  Nice  shop  this,  isn't 
it  1     How  are  you  1 " 

"I'm  very  well,  thanks,  Mr.  Hex- 
ham." 

"  Wish  I  was.  I'm  down  in  my 
luck,  as  you  may  imagine.  Are  you 
going  ? "  for  he  saw  that  she  had 
raised  her  hand  again  to  the  door. 

"Yes,  I  must  be  getting  home," 
she  answered,     "  Gkxxi-bye." 


"  May  I  walk  home  with  yon  then 
a  little  way  1 "  he  said. 

He  spoke  so  wistfully  that  she  had 
not  the  heart  to  refuse  him,  though 
she  was  still  doubtful  what  might 
underlie  this  mild  exterior.  The 
door  was  flung  open  by  the  urbane 
shopman,  who  seemed  clearly  of 
opinion  that  Hexham  was  a  customer 
deserving  of  some  attention,  and  they 
left  the  shop  together. 

They  walked  for  some  little  dis- 
tance in  silence,  till  they  had  got 
clear  of  the  densest  of  the  foot-traffic 
and  had  emerged  upon  a  clearer  track 
of  pavement.  Then  Hexham  broke 
out.  "Don't  you  think  it  was 
precious  hard  lines  on  me,  Miss 
Waring  ? " 

She  did  not  reply  at  once.  "  Per^ 
haps,"  she  said  at  length,  assuming 
that  he  referred  to  Miss  Devant's 
treatment  of  him  j  "  but  don't  you 
think  that  it  was  better  that  she 
should  know  her  own  mind  in  time, 
than  that  she  should  have  married 
you  and  repented  when  too  late  1 " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied  de- 
spondently. He  reaUy  did  seem 
very  sorry  for  himself;  his  com- 
plexion looked  pastier  than  ever 
against  his  red  hair,  and  his  round 
eyes  had  dark  lines  under  them. 

"  Your  being  married  to  her  would 
probably  have  made  both  your  lives 
unhappy.  You  must  remember  that," 
she  went  on,  conscious  that  the  com- 
fort she  tried  to  give  him  could  at 
best  be  but  slender. 

"Oh,  I  know  that  well  enough," 
he  answered.  "And  after  all,  it 
isn't  that  so  much :  I  am  more  or 
less  reconciled  to  having  to  do  with- 
out her ;  but  it's  the  disgrace  that  I 
cannot  stand.  I  was  not  such  a  fool, 
Miss  Waring,  but  what  I  could  see 
that  she  never  cared  for  me  much, 
though  I  always  hoped  she  would  get 
to  like  me  more  after  we  were 
married,   for   I   did   mean   to    be    a 
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good  husband,  'pon  my  soul,  I  did. 
But  what  bowls  me  over  is  the  beastly 
ignominy  of  the  thing,  and  the  hope- 
less  kind  of  feeling  IVe  got  that  I 
shall  never  get  anybody  to  care  for 
me  now." 

"Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Hexham," 
exclaimed  Gertrude,  with  a  twinge 
almost  of  compassion  for  the  dejected 
youth.  "  I'm  sure  you  must  have  lots 
of  fipiends." 

"  Not  one,  upon  my  soul,"  returned 
the  downcast  Hexham.  "  You're  the 
first  person  that's  given  me  a  kind 
word  these  last  ten  days.  It's  awfully 
good  of  you  to  let  me  walk  with  you. 
You  were  her  greatest  friend,  you 
know,  and  it  comforts  me  even  to 
look  at  somebody  who  was  a  friend 
of  hers." 

"I'm  glad  I  can  do  something  to 
cheer  you  up,"  she  murmured,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say  and  longing 
for  an  opportunity  of  cutting  short 
this  embarrassing  interview. 

"If  it  weren't  for  you,"  he  broke 
out  after  they  had  covered  a  few 
more  yards  in  silence,  "I  believe  I 
should  commit  suicide.  You've  no 
idea  how  lonely  I  am." 

"You  mustn't  talk  nonsense,  Mr. 
Hexham,"  exclaimed  Gertrude  with 
cheery  emphasis.  She  was  a  little 
staggered  by  his  last  confession — 
though  only  so  far  as  it  concerned 
herself;  she  was  not  nervous  about 
the  young  man.  "  Of  course  you 
have  got  lots  of  friends, — ^you  can  be 
sure  enough  of  that — ^friends  who  are 
as  sorry  to  see  you  unhappy  as  I  am. 
Now,  I'm  not  going  to  take  you  out 
of  your  way  any  longer;  you  see,  I 
turn  up  here.  Please  don't  bother 
to  see  me  the  rest  of  the  way  home ; 
the  house  is  only  a  step  from  where 


we  are  now. 
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They  had  halted  near  that  popular 
trysting-place  of  Metropolitan  wooers, 
the  Marble  Arch,  and  stood,  facing 
each  other,  removed  a  few  yards  up  a 


side  street  from  the  impetuous  stream 
of  pedestrians. 

"Oh,  don't  go  in  yet,"  pleaded 
Hexham  eagerly.  "  I  am  so  precious 
low,  and  you're  so  bright  and  jolly 
and  cheer  a  chap  up  so.  Would  you, 
— ^would  you  very  much  mind  walking 
a  little  with  me  in  the  park  1 " 

"  I  couldn't  possibly,  Mr.  Hexham. 
Gk)od-bye ;  I  really  must  be  going 
home." 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  with  me," 
persisted  the  youth  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  surprised  his  hearer.  "  It's 
a  lovely  evening ;  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  go  in  now.  Besides,  there's  some- 
thing more  I  want  to  say.  You've 
come  along  Oxford  Street  with  me," 
he  added;  "why  shouldn't  you  go  a 
few  yards  into  the  park  with  me  1 " 

Gertrude  stood  irresolute,  but  for  a 
second  only.  Hexham's  last  remark 
had  appealed  to  her  conmion-sense.- 
It  had  always  been  her  pride  that  she 
could  afford,  on  good  occasion,  to 
ignore  the  ordinary  conventions  of 
society ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  really 
seemed  as  though,  by  a  kind  word  or 
two  and  a  little  humouring,  she  could 
help  to  cheer  up  this  woebegone 
young  man  whose  misery,  as  she  re- 
flected, she  had  in  a  measure  herself 
brought  upon  him.  It  was  a  duty 
she  owed  her  conscience.  "  Yery 
well,"  she  said,  "for  a  few  minutes 
then.  But  you  must  say  what  you 
want  to  quick." 

Hexham  was  right  when  he  said 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  evening.  The 
day  had  been  as  balmy  in  London  as 
at  Crookholme.  The  sky  smiled  blue 
and  cloudless  above,  and  the  sun  was 
sinking  slowly  into  a  sea  of  dull 
orange  mist  over  the  housetops  of 
Kensington.  They  entered  the  iron 
gates  of  the  park  together,  differing 
outwardly  but  little  from  the  many 
furtive  couples  around  them,  and 
together  paced  slowly  westward  out- 
side the  fringes  of  the  crowds  that 
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surrounded  the  Park  orators,  past  the 
diverging  of  the  ways,  till  they  pene- 
trated into  a  region  where  the  sound 
of  impassioned  speech  sounded  faint  in 
their  ears. 

"If  you  are  so  lonely,  Mr.  Hexham," 
exclaimed  Gertrude  when  all  around 
them  was  comparatively  still,  "  why 
don't  you  go  down  to  your  people  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ? " 

"I've  got  no  people  down  there," 
he  replied  ;  "  only  an  old  aunt  or  two. 
It  would  be  worse  down  there  than 
here,  I  assure  you.  Besides  I  shouldn't 
have  you  down  there  to  cheer  me  up," 
he  added. 

"  Me !  I'm  sure  I'm  no  great 
stand-by,"  returned  Gertrude,  barely 
able  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  young 
man's  last  words,  and  they  walked 
onwards  in  silence  till  they  reached  a 
seat  under  some  trees,  one  of  the  seats 
that  line  the  path  running  parallel 
to  the  Bayswater  Road.  Here  Hex- 
ham said,  "  Let  us  sit  down ;  I  want 
to  show  you  something." 

She  sank  obedient  on  to  the  bench, 
determined  to  humour  him  to  the 
utmost.  He  seated  himself  at  her 
side  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
small  parcel  began  to  remove  the 
white  tissue  paper  in  which  it  was 
enveloped.  Gertrude  watched  his 
movements  with  languid  interest ;  she 
recognised  the  parcel  as  the  one  Hex- 
ham had  received  from  the  jeweller's 
hands  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  removal  of  the  tissue  paper 
disclosed  a  neat  dark  morocco-leather 
case,  which  Hexham  opened  and 
handed  to  Gertrude.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  it  1 "  he  said. 

"It  is  perfect ! "  she  exclaimed, 
roused  out  of  herself,  almost  against 
her  will,  to  undisguised  admiration. 

There  was  a  diamond  star  in  the 
case,  a  twelve-pointed  star  formed  of 
brilliants  of  exquisite  lustre,  a  quiver- 
ing diagram  of  light  on  a  background 
dark    blue   velvet.     As    Gertrude 


held  it  up  the  facets  caught  the  sun- 
set glow  and  sparkled  with  minute 
pin-points  of  liquid  fire.  It  almost 
dazzled  her. 

"It  was  for  her,"  he  explained, 
taking  the  case  passively  back  from 
her  hands  when  she  had  gazed  her  fill 
at  its  contents.  "It  was  to  have 
been  ready  the  morning  of  the  wed- 
ding ;  but  I  didn't  go  and  fetch  it 
that  morning, — you  know  why.  And 
now  they  won't  take  it  back.  I  went 
just  now  to  find  out  if  they  would, 
but  they  wouldn't."  He  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  ornament  critically  at 
arms'  length,  with  his  head  a  little  on 
one  side,  his  red-rimmed  eyes  blinking 
in  the  blaze.  Then  he  turned  round 
on  Gertrude.  "Two  hundred  and 
sixty  quid  seems  a  lot  to  chuck  away 
on  a  bit  of  a  thing  like  that,  doesn't 
it  ? "  he  exclaimed. 

"  It  does." 

"And  it's  all  wasted  now, — un- 
less,  " 

"  Unless  what  r' 

"  Unless, — well,  what  else  can  I 
do  with  it  ]  " 

"I  suppose  you  will  marry  some 
day,  Mr.  Hexham.  The  diamonds 
won't  spoil  by  keeping." 

"You  mean  I  could  give  them  to 
my  wife, — if  I  ever  marry  now." 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  if  I  don't  marry  ] " 

"  If  you  don't  marry, — well — ^if 
you  don't  marry,  I  should  give  them 
to  somebody  else  as  a  wedding-present. 
Let  me  have  another  look  at  them, 
please ;  thanks.  Have  you  got  a  sister  ? " 

"No;  why?" 

"Any  cousins,  girls  I  mean,  that 
you  are  very  fond  of  and  would  like 
to  give  a  really  handsome  present 
to?" 

"  Only  one — ^and  she's  forty — and 
^S^Jf  beastly  ugly  ! — and  married,  and 
I'm  not  very  fond  of  her." 

"  Well,  in  that  case  I  really  don't 
know  what  you  can  do  with  them  if 
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they  won't  take  them  hack.  They 
are  exquisite,  far,  far  too  good  for  an 
ordinary  everyday  wedding-present. 
You  really  must  marry,  Mr.  Hexham, 
for  the  sake  of  the  star,  if  for  nothing 
else,"  she  added  with  a  little  laugh. 

Hexham  looked  down  and  shuffled 
with  his  feet  uneasily.  "Will  you 
take  the  star.  Miss  Waring?"  he 
muttered. 

"II"  The  offer  almost  took  her 
breath  away.  The  monosyllable  was 
all  that  she  was  able  to  get  out. 

"  Yes,  you." 

"I  couldn't,  Mr.  Hexham.  I'm, — 
I'm  not  going  to  be  married." 

"  But  will  you  take  it  all  the  same  % " 

"  It's  quite  impossible."  She  sud- 
denly realised  what  she  had  brought 
upon  herself, — for  there  was  no  mis- 
taking his  drift — and  spoke  with 
emphasis,  for  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  absolutely  no  mis- 
understanding. "  It's  quite  impossible. 
You  know  I  could  only  take  it  if, — 
well,  if  something  happened  that — " 
she  closed  the  case  with  a  snap  and 
held  it  out  to  him — "  that  never  will 
happen." 

But  Hexham  did  not  take  the 
proffered  case.  He  kicked  for  a  while 
with  the  toe  of  his  patent-leather  boot 
at  an  obdurate  stone  in  the  path  at 
his  feet.  "Why  should  it  never 
happen.  Miss  Waring  ? "  he  exclaimed 
presently. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Mr.  Hexham," 
cried  the  outspoken  Gertrude.  "You 
ought  to  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  are 
utterly  unsuited  to  each  other.  Please 
take  the  case  back." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ? "  he 
persisted. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Come,  Mr. 
Hexham,  take  this  back,  please." 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Hexham 
sullenly.  "  You  have  taken  a  preju- 
dice against  me  because  I  made  an 
ass  of    myself    the   day   before    the 


wedding.  Your  brother  told  you,  I 
expect." 

"  My  brother  told  me  nothing,"  she 
answered  shortly.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  her  anger  at  his  importunity  she 
was  near  smiling  at  the  thought  that 
he  should  imagine  that  it  was  one 
single  act  of  indiscretion  that  had 
turned  the  scale  against  him. 

Her  answer  non-plussed  Hexham 
for  a  moment,  but  he  was  not  long  in 
returning  to  the  charge.  "  Then  why 
should  you  think  we  are  unsuited  ? " 
he  said. 

She  turned  a  freezing  glance  upon 
him.  All  pity  for  the  young  man's 
desolate  plight  had  vanished  in  her 
amazement  at  his  presumption.  She 
saw  that  he  needed  an  awakening  of 
the  roughest  and  she  determined  that 
he  should  have  one. 

"You  say  we  are  unsuited,  but 
surely  we  are  as  well  suited  as  Miss 
Devant  and  I  were,"  he  urged. 

"  No  doubt,"  she  retorted,  "  but  I 
never  thought  you  and  Millicent  were 
at  all  suited.  Otherwise  I  should 
never  have  brought  her  and  Mr. 
Heriot  together  again." 

"  You  brought " 

"  Certainly.  I  encouraged  Mr. 
Heriot  to  make  it  up  with  Millicent. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  probably  you 
would  have  been  married  to  Millicent 
at  this  moment."  This  was  putting  it 
a  good  deal  more  strongly  than  the 
facts  warranted,  but  she  was  resolved 
that,  so  far  as  her  share  in  what  had 
happened  was  concerned,  there  should 
be  no  equivocation. 

Hexham  sat  as  one  stunned  for  a 
moment,  then,  to  Gertrude's  amaze- 
ment, he  broke  out  again  plaintively. 
"I  don't  care.  Miss  Waring,  if  you 
will  only — ^you  said  just  now  you  were 
sorry  to  see  me  unhappy " 

"But  you  ought  to  care,"  interposed 
Gertrude  briskly,  rising  to  her  feet 
with  a  view  to  putting  a  stop  to  all 
further  conversation.      "  You  cannot 
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possibly  think  seriously  of  proposing 
to  any  one  who  has  treated  you  as 
badly  as  I  have,  can  you  ? " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  murmured  Hex- 
ham, "if  it's  true;  but  I  can't  really 
believe         " 

"  I  know,  but  youVe  got  to  believe. 
GJood-bye ;  no,  you  really  mustn't 
trouble  to  come  with  me ;  I  can  easily 
find  my  way  home  by  myself." 

"  Oh  Miss  Waring,  if  you  only 
knew  how  miserable, — ^how  damned 
miserable  and  lonely  I  am,  you  would 
have  pity,  I'm  sure  you  would,"  ex- 
claimed the  unfortunate  youth.  He 
had  risen  with  her  and  stood,  still 
kicking  at  the  same  stone  in  the  path, 
and  then  when  she  did  not  reply  sank 
slowly  on  to  the  seat  again. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can  do  nothing  to 
make  you  less  miserable  and  lonely," 
she  made  answer  after  some  time.  A 
moment  later  with  a  more  cheerful 
air  she  exclaimed :  "  You  must  cheer 
up,  Mr.  Hexham ;  you'll  soon  find 
that  it  isn't  so  bad  after  all.  Good- 
bye." 

And  with  these  words  she  turned 
and  marched  steadily  eastwards  up 
the  shaded  walk,  chafbig  and  laughing 
with  alternate  breaths,  leaving  her 
companion  speechless  on  the  bench 
behind  her.  She  dared  not  for  some 
time  turn  and  look  back  to  see  what 
he  was  doing,  whether  he  were  follow- 
ing her  or  not;  but  as  she  directed 
her  steps  towards  a  side  gate  by  which 
to  leave  the  park  she  cast  a  fleeting 
glance  in  the  direction  from  which 
she  had  come.  Hexham  still  sat  on 
the  seat,  a  comically  pathetic  figure, 
drooping  like  a  wounded  lily  on  its 
stalk.  He  had  not  moved  since  she 
had  left  him. 

There  was  a  telegraph-boy  on  the 

door-step  as  she  reached  her  mother's 

house,  with  a  telegram  for  Mrs.  Waring 

and   a   desire   to   know   whether  he 

to  wait  for  an  answer  or  not. 


"Is  Mrs.  Waring  in?"  she  asked 
the  maid  in  the  hall,  and  on  learning 
that  her  mother  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  mounted  the  stairs  with 
the  message. 

"Mother,  here's  a  telegram  for 
you,"  she  said  as  she  entered,  and 
as  Mrs.  Waring,  who  was  advanced 
enough  in  years  to  have  a  wholesome 
old-world  dread  of  telegrams,  put  on 
her  spectacles  tremblingly,  she  added 
in  a  reassuring  voice :  "  It's  most 
likely  from  Rupert  at  Crookholme  to 
say  that  he  is  coming  up  by  a  later 
train  than  he  intended." 

She  was  partly  right  in  her  conjec- 
ture, but  only  partly.  The  telegram 
was  from  Crookholme,  it  is  true,  but 
it  was  not  £rom  Waring. 

CHAPTER    XXni. 

Ethel's  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
sensations.  Disappointment  and  anger 
strove  for  the  mastery  in  her  mind, 
and  for  a  moment  the  fierier,  more 
peremptory  feeling  prevailed.  She 
was  angry,  passionately  angry  with 
Heriot  for  having  played  with  her  so 
long  and  so  dexterously,  only  to  toss 
her  aside,  like  a  broken  toy,  when  all 
need  of  her  had  gone;  and  everything 
that  he  had  said  and  done  in  the  past 
came  back  to  her  now  in  the  light  of 
one  long,  studied  insult.  But  fiercer 
even  than  her  resentment  towards 
Heriot,  because  more  directly  the  out- 
come of  what  she  had  just  seen  and 
heard,  was  her  wrath  at  the  part 
Waring  had  taken  in  humbling  her. 
It  was  incredibly  mean  of  him,  she 
thought,  to  have  conspired  to  draw 
Heriot  away  £rom  her,  for  in  her 
blind  indignation  she  did  not  doubt 
that  it  was  he,  and  not  his  sister,  who 
had  arranged  that  Millicent  should 
meet  her  old  lover  before  it  was  too 
late ;  but  what  roused  her  passion 
to  the  highest  pitch  was  the  thought 
that,    in    stooping    to   such   a   petty 
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scheme,  he  had  been  egged  on  by  the 
presumptuous  hope  of  himself  stepping 
later  into  the  Forest-Officer's  shoes. 
And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he 
must  now  heap  an  Ossa  of  insult  on  a 
Pelion  of  injury;  keeping  the  letter 
back  so  as  to  be  able  himself  to  bring 
the  baleful  news,  gloating  over  her 
distress,  hugging  himself  in  the  com- 
placent belief  that,  before  long,  he 
would  be  called  on  to  minister  to  her 
sorrow  and  kiss  away  the  tears  he 
had  summoned  to  her  eyes  !  If  only 
his  motives  had  been  different,  she 
might  have  found  it  possible,  some 
day,  to  forgive  even  this  wrong  that 
he  had  done  her;  but  as  it  was,  she 
knew  she  could  never  pardon  him. 
It  was  so  unlike  what  she  had  ex- 
pected of  him.  She  had  always  be- 
lieved him  to  be  honest  and  upright, 
incapable  of  a  base  underhand  action; 
but  she  saw  now  that  she  had  been 
mistaken.  He  was  as  unprincipled 
and  self-seeking  as  the  worst  of  them. 
It  was  very  hard  to  bear, — but, — but 
she  would  have  to  bear  it. 

The  first  spasms  of  rebellious  grief 
passed  slowly  away,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  raised  her  hot  head  from 
her  hands  with  a  sense  of  numbed 
despair  and  saw  Heriot's  letter,  still 
unopened,  lying  on  the  dressing-table 
before  her.  And  as  she  looked,  across 
the  blackness  of  her  misery  there 
struggled  a  faint  flicker  of  curiosity, 
a  desire  to  know  what  he  had  got  to 
say  for  himself,  why  he  had  chosen 
to  make  the  missive  over  to  Waring, 
how  it  was  that  he  had  not  written 
to  her  before.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  the  letter  itself  might  explain 
what  had  happened,  and  she  yearned 
to  lay  hold  on  something  that  would 
throw  light  on  the  devastating  facts 
and  make  them  more  comprehensible, 
and  therefore  easier  to  bear.  Wearily 
she  tore  the  envelope  open  and  took 
out  the  contents.  There  was  a  thick 
bundle  of  papers  inside,  tied  round 


with  tape, — ^bills,  old  letters,  lists  of 
effects,  and  the  like — also  a  short 
note  written  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper,  which  she  eagerly  seized.  It 
was  headed  Charing  Gross  Hotel,  and 
ran  as  follows. 

Dbab  Miss  Siiabt, 

The  address  above  will  show  you  that 
I  am  back  in  England.  I  dare  say  by 
this  time  you  will  have  learnt  now  I  have 
been  improving  the  shining  hours  since 
my  arrival,  and  I  hope  you  will  congratu- 
late me  on  having  exhibited,  for  once,  a 
moderate  amount  of  zeal.  I  am  sending 
you  a  batch  of  your  brother's  papers  with 
this.  The  trusty  Waring  will,  I  expect, 
take  it  to  you.  The  fooHsh  youth  has 
been  making  a  most  misguided  attempt 
to  frustrate  my  little  plans  for  the  future ; 
still,  for  all  that,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  about  the  truest  friend 
I  have.  I  dare  say  there  is  some  one  else 
who  has  made  the  same  discovery.  I 
think  this  will  be  the  last  lot  of  business- 
papers  that  I  shall  trouble  you  with,  but 
if  there  should  be  any  other  matter  that 
requires  settling,  I  shall  see  to  it  when 
my  leave  is  up  ;  or  if,  as  is  just  possible, 
I  do  not  go  out  again  to  Burmah,  I  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Waring  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  it  his  best  attention.  To  his 
good  offices  I  commend  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Hbbiot. 

Heriot  wrote  a  good  hand,  but  her 
eyes  were  blurred  with  tears,  and  she 
had  to  read  the  letter  through  two  or 
three  times  before  she  took  it  all  in, 
and  even  then  it  brought  no  consola- 
tion. She  had  looked  for  him  to  give 
some  explanation,  some  justification 
for  having  treated  her  so  cavalierly. 
Surely  all  the  close  intimacy  of  the 
past  entitled  her  to  some  such  con- 
sideration. But  neither  explanation 
nor  justification  was  there,  nor  the 
haziest  sign  of  a  feeling  that  either 
was  called  for.  It  was  as  though  he 
thought  that  what  had  happened  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
She  did  not  consider,  as  she  would 
have  done  in  more  rational  moments, 
how  difficult  it  would  have  been  for 
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him  to  make  the  blow  lighter  without 
humiliating  her  still  more;  she  could 
only  writhe  impotently  under  the 
sting  of  his  airy  assumption  that  she 
could  not  have  ventured  to  cherish 
any  such  hope  as  would  have  made 
this  a  blow  for  her  or  given  her  a 
claim  to  have  it  softened.  And  after 
all,  perhaps  it  was  better  so;  nothing 
could  now  avail  to  undo  the  past. 
He  did  not  apparently  expect  her  to 
want  sympathy,  and  with  a  hardening 
of  her  heart  she  determined  that  she 
would  do  without  it. 

She  read  the  letter  through  again 
slowly,  this  time  with  a  steadier  pulse 
and  a  new  feeling  in  her  breast,  one 
of  cold  defiance.  This  re-perusal 
brought  a  fresh  idea  into  prominence. 
It  was  obvious  that,  whatever  Waring 
had  done,  he  had  not  brought  about 
or  even  connived  at  the  reconciliation 
between  Heriot  and  Miss  Devant. 
The  "  plans  for  the  future  "  which  he 
had  made  "a  misguided  attempt  to 
frustrate  "  she  felt  sure  could  only  be 
Heriot's  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
bride-elect.  He  must,  in  some  way 
or  the  other,  have  tried  to  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  engagement.  She  saw 
now  that  she  had  accused  him  un- 
justly, and  following  on  the  full  per- 
ception of  the  wrong  she  had  done 
him,  came,  with  a  burning  sense  of 
shame,  the  thought  that  she  might 
possibly  have  been  crediting  him  all 
along  with  a  stronger  feehng  towards 
herself  than  he  had  actually  experi- 
enced. After  all,  when  she  came  to 
consider,  there  was  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  conclusively  that  he 
had  ever  thought  of  proposing  to  her. 
His  words  on  the  morning  of  a  notable 
day  at  I'honze  might,  it  is  true,  have 
been  construed  into  an  indication  of 
such  a  design ;  but  had  she  been 
justified,  she  asked  herself,  in  putting 
so  extreme  a  construction  on  them? 
Might  not  her  conceit  have  ex- 
aggerated a  kindly,  brotherly  interest 


in  her  welfare  into  a  tender  regard. 
What  right  had  she  to  assume  that 
she  was  more  to  him  than  any  other 
girl  of  his  acquaintance,  and  how  had 
she  dared,  a  few  minutes  before,  to 
think  that  he  hoped  to  comfort  her 
by  his  own  faithfulness  for  Heriot^s 
defection?  That  defection  served, 
now  that  her  wrath  had  cooled,  to 
remind  her,  tragically  enough,  that 
she  was  not  so  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  her  fellow-mortals  as  she 
had  fondly  imagined.  She  had  been 
flattering  herself  that  she  was  some- 
thing to  the  man  who  from  the 
beginning  had  looked  upon  her  as  the 
sport  of  an  idle  hour;  was  her  judg- 
ment less  likely  to  be  fallible  in 
Waring^s  case  ?  The  latter  had  pro- 
bably acted  throughout  as  a  friend, 
and  nothing  more;  if  she  had  not 
been  so  blind  she  would  have  seen 
that  herself  long  ago.  Others  had 
been  more  discerning.  She  under- 
stood now  what  the  writer  meant  by  a 
passage  in  the  letter  that  up  till  then 
had  puzzled  her.  Who  could  say  but 
what  Waring  was  the  truest  friend 
that  she  too  had  ever  had  ?  And 
then,  with  a  miserable  sense  of  degra- 
dation, she  realised  that  she  had  let 
this  friend  go  in  the  belief  that  she 
loathed  and  mistrusted  him, — that  he 
had  gone  just  when  she  could  worst 
afford  to  lose  him.  One  bereave- 
ment had  foUowed  close  on  another. 
Heriot's  idol  lay  shattered  at  her  feet, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  there  were 
nobody  now  to  mourn  with  her  over 
the  fragments.  Just  when  she  most 
needed  sympathy  too !  Poor  girl ! 
The  outlook  loomed  black  and  soli- 
tary. Under  the  aching  pressure  of 
the  double  loss  that  she  had  sus- 
tained her  sunny  head  dropped  afresh 
over  the  dressing-table,  and  the  bitter 
tears  poured  down  again. 

The  rumbling  of  wheels  on  the 
drive  below  roused  her.  Had  it  been 
half  an  hour  later   she   would   have 
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declared  that  it  was  the  pony-carriage 
back  again,  for  the  sound  the  vehicle 
(whatever  it  was)  made  as  it  turned 
in  at  the  front  gate  seemed  familiar ; 
but  she  knew  that  her  father  could 
not  have  had  time  to  fetch  her  mother 
back.     Still    it    might   be    somebody 
who   would   want    to   see   her.     She 
sprang    to    her    feet    and    hurriedly 
bathed    her    tear-stained    face.     She 
heard  the  front  door  open ;  a  sound 
of  distant  voices  was  wafted  up  to  her 
from   below,   and  as  she  turned  the 
lock  and  stepped  on  to  the  landing 
outside  her  bedroom  she  became  con- 
scious that  one  of  the  voices  was  her 
father^s.     It    was    the    pony-carriage 
back  after  all.     Why  had  it  returned 
so  sooni     She  stood  on  the  landing 
irresolute,  anxious  not  to  exhibit  the 
tokens  of    her  grief  to  the  Rector's 
keen  eye,  yet  at  the  same  time  feeling 
that    something   had    happened    that 
might   require    her    presence    below. 
As  she  wavered,  with    her  hand  on 
the  balustrade,  she  heard  the  Rector 
calling    to  her  to  come  down.     The 
summons    cut    short    her    hesitation. 
She  ran  down  the  stairs. 

The  little  hall  seemed  full  of  men, — 
men  whom  she  knew  from  the  village, 
six  or  seven  it  seemed  to  her.  There 
was  a  laboured  shuffing  of  feet  and 
a  confused  murmur,  above  which  Mr. 
Smart's  voice  sounded  clear.  "  Care- 
fully there,"  he  was  saying.  "  Up- 
stairs now.  The  room  to  the  right  at 
the  end  of  the  passage  when  you  get 
to  the  top.     Keep  his  head  high." 

"  What's  the  matter.  Father  % "  she 
exclaimed,  gazing  down  with  startled 
eyes  from  where  she  had  halted  a  few 
steps  up  the  last  flight. 

"  We've  had  a  spill,  and  I'm  afraid 
Waring  is  rather  badly  hurt,  poor 
chap.  I'm  having  him  taken  up  into 
the  spare  room.  Open  the  window 
there  wide  will  you,  dear,  and  get 
some  water  and  a  sponge  ready. 
They  are  going  to  put  him  on  the  bed." 


Rather    haMy    hurt!     She    turned 
quickly  and  sped  up  the  stairs  again 
to  her  ministrations  with  a  palpitating 
heart.     The  Rector's  words,  and  the 
momentary  glimpse   she   had  had  of 
the  body  that  strong  arms  were  carry- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  struck  a 
chill  of  horror  into  her.     There  was 
neither  water  nor  sponge  in  the  spare- 
room;  she  had   to  dart  off  to  fetch 
both  from  her   own,   to  find  on  her 
return   that  the  villagers,  whose  aid 
the  Rector  had  invoked,  had  already 
laid    Waring    on  the   bed.     He  was 
stretched  on  the    counterpane  insen- 
sible ;    his  eyes  were  shut,   his  face, 
where  it   was   not   obscured   by  the 
blood  which  still  dribbled  from  a  gash 
near  the  temple,  was  ashy  white  \  but, 
in  answer  to  the  frightened  question- 
ing look  his  daughter  gave  him,  the 
Rector  was  able  to  say  with  cheery 
emphasis,  "No,  it's  all  right,  he's  not 
dead,"  and  she  felt  the  colour  come 
back  to  her  cheeks. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  she  asked 
her  father  in  an  awestruck  voice  when 
the  blood  had  been  washed  from  the 
senseless  man's  forehead  and  the 
wound  temporarily  bound  up.  The 
villagers  had  all  gone  below  and  only 
the  maid  was  with  them  at  the  bed- 
side. 

"  Tommy  took  fright, — shied  at 
something,  a  shadow  or  a  leaf,  I 
couldn't  see  what — and  upset  the  cart 
on  to  the  side  of  the  road.  I  can't 
make  out  how  it  was,  but  anyway  over 
we  went.  I  fell  on  to  the  grass  and 
did  not  hurt  myself  in  the  least,  but 
Waring  was  pitched  on  to  a  heap  of 
stones ;  his  feet  somehow  got  entangled 
in  the  reins  as  he  fell,  and  that  seems 
to  have  thrown  him  with  greater  force. 
"  Where  was  it  that  it  happened? " 
"  Just  beyond  the  pond,  before  we 
had  got  to  the  village;  just  where 
they  have  begun  mending  the  road. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  second.  Nothing 
else  suffered,  curiously  enough;  neither 
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Tommy  nor  the  cart  is  injured  in  the 
least,  and  Tommy  is  not  even  fright- 
ened. He  came  back  as  steadily  as 
possible." 

"  Poor  man  !  Have  you  sent  for 
Dr.  Braham  1 " 

"Not  yet.  After  what  has  hap- 
pened I  couldn't  trust  any  of  the  men 
to  drive  Tommy  over  and  fetch  him, 
but  I*m  going  on  now  in  the  cart  to 
call  for  Mother  at  the  Wells's.  Bra- 
ham  may  possibly  be  having  tea  there ; 
if  not  we  can  go  on  to  his  house  and 
fetch  him  back  with  us ;  it  will  save 
time.  Do  you  think  you  can  look 
after  him  while  I  am  gone  ?  Perhaps 
you  had  better  keep  Mary  up  here." 

"No,  Father,  I'm  not  afraid.  I 
can  ring  for  Mary  in  a  moment  if  I 
want  any  help ;  but  I  suppose  we  can 
do  nothing  much  till  Dr.  Braham 
comes  ] " 

"No  Let  him  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  keep  his  head  cool ;  till  Bra- 
ham comes  I  don't  see  that  anything 
else  can  be  done.  Poor  boy,  he  looks 
in  a  bad  way." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Ethel  heard 
him  creaking  briskly  down  the  stairs 
and  through  the  hall.  At  the  front 
door  he  spoke  for  a  moment  to  the 
men  who  had  carried  Waring  up-stairs, 
and  then  there  was  a  clatter  of  heavy 
boots  and  the  sound  of  the  pony-cart 
moving  away  again  down  the  drive. 
The  servant  lingered  a  few  minutes  to 
tidy  the  room ;  then  she  too  slipped 
away  to  report  progress  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Ethel  was  alone  with  Waring. 

He  lay  motionless  on  the  bed  with 
his  wan  face  turned  up  to  the  ceiling. 
The  evening  sun  slanted  in  at  the 
window  and  lighted  up  the  wall 
immediately  above  the  pillow.  She 
stood  and  watched  him  for  a  short 
space,  then  she  walked  softly  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  into  the  gar- 
den where  the  shadows  were  length- 
ening lazUy  away  from  the  west.  In 
the  mulberry-tree,  below    where  she 


stood,  a  thrush  was  piping  its  lustiest, 
and  from  the  leafy  summits  of  the 
elms  came  the  solemn  husky  caw  of  a 
colony  of  rooks  ;  save  for  this  the 
evening  air  was  hushed  and  still,  for 
such  of  the  village-folk  as  the  accident 
had  attracted  to  the  rectory  had  by 
this  time  either  dispersed  or  retired  to 
the  back  premises.  She  stood  awhile 
collecting  her  shattered  senses  and 
bathing  her  burning  face  in  the  cool 
fragrant  breeze ;  then  with  a  deep 
breath  she  turned  cautiously,  as 
though  the  man  on  the  bed  were 
asleep  and  she  were  afraid  of  waking 
him,  and  stepping  with  noiseless  foot- 
fall across  the  carpet,  sat  down  in  a 
chair  by  his  side,  with  her  shadow 
brooding  like  a  guardian  spirit  in  the 
centre  of  the  radiant  patch  of  sun- 
light above  his  head. 

How  still  he  was !  She  watched 
him,  half  fascinated,  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  see  if  he  gave  any  outward 
sign  of  life,  but  she  could  detect  none. 
He  was  absolutely  motionless ;  he 
seemed  almost  to  have  ceased  breath- 
ing; it  was  as  though  he  lay  dead 
before  her.  For  a  brief  moment  a 
great  fear  that  he  was  really  dead 
seized  hold  of  her,  and  in  its  clutch 
her  heart  stood  still.  A  closer  look 
showed  a  fitful,  feeble  motion  of  the 
chest,  and  she  drew  back  again  re- 
assured ;  but  the  transient  horror  had 
set  in  motion  a  current  of  ideas, 
which  up  till  then  she  had  striven 
hard  to  keep  from  her.  He  was  still 
Uving,  but,— suppose  he  were  to,— 
yes,  she  must  face  the  possibility, — 
suppose  he  were  to  die  !  She  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hands  to  shut  out 
the  sight  of  that  still  form  on  the  bed 
and  the  memories  that  the  vision 
would  bring  in  its  train,  but  the  black 
thoughts  thronged  in  unbidden  never- 
theless. Suppose  he  were  to  die- 
like  Jack.  How  it  all  reminded  her 
of  her  feelings  at  Jack's  murder  ! 
She  saw  again  the   well-remembered 
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dinner-table  in  the  verandah  of  the 
rest-house  at  Thonz^,  and  in  sharp 
succession  the  events  of  that  awful 
night  passed  before  her ;  her  brother's 
careless,  slighting  speech,  the  sudden 
angry  thought  that  leapt  out  in  her 
mind  at  his  words,  the  fatal  rifle-shot, 
the  hard  set  look  on  the  dead  face, 
full  (so  it  seemed  to  her)  of  dumb 
reproach  for  the  resentment  that  had 
flamed  within  her,  no  fiercer  than  the 
resentment  she  had  felt  thaii  day  ; 
and  then  came  the  memory  of  the 
bitter  days  that  had  followed,  when 
the  burden  of  her  mourning  waa  ever 
this,  "  If  only  he,  could  have  lived  to 
know  that  I  was  .sorry,"  and,  haunted 
by  that  grim,  inexorable  shadow  of 
remorse,  she  h^  again  and  again 
wished  that  death  would  come  and 
put  an  end  to  her  agonies  of  self- 
reproach.  They  were  a  ghastly 
memory,  those  days  that  had  suc- 
ceeded her  brother's  death ;  she  could 
hardly  call  them  to  mind  even  now 
without  shuddering.  And  now,  de- 
spite the  thousand  penitent  resolves 
that  they  had  wrung  £rom  her,  it 
seemed  as  though  exactly  the  same 
thing  might  happen  again.  Exactly 
the  same  !  Who  could  tell  but  what 
Waring  might  not  in  his  turn  pass 
away,  with  the  memory  of  her  unjust 
anger  on  his  face,  never  to  know  how 
keen,  how  passionate  her  repentance 
had  been  ?  Might  not  his  life's  sun 
go  down  upon  her  wrath  in  the  same 
cruel  way  that  Jack's  had  gone  ?  She 
pressed  her  fingers  tighter,  but,  white 
as  the  pillow  it  rested  on,  Waring's 
face  rose  ever  before  her  eyes,  recall- 
ing the  long  drawn-out  horrors  of  the 
past  and  filling  her  with  .the  grisliest 
of  forebodings  for  the  future.  She 
could  not  bear  it ;  it  would  kill  her  if 
the  same  thing  happened  again.  Oh, 
if  only  it  were  not  so  like,  so  terribly 
like  what  had  happened  before  ! 

There  was  a  low  groan  from  the 
bed.     Ethel  took  it  as  an  indication 


of  dawning  consciousness.  She  leant 
anxiously  over  the  prostrate  form  and 
sponged  the  white  forehead,  waiting 
for  a  £resh  sound  or  movement.  She 
was  determined  that  he  should  live, 
to  hear  the  outpourings  of  her  con- 
trition, to  learn  that  she  was  not 
without  gratitude.  For  a  time,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  other  sign  of 
animation.  To  make  him  more  com- 
fortable she  loosened  the  collar  at  his 
throat,  undid  another  button  or  two 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  threw  the  flaps 
of  his  jacket  further  back. 

In  doing  so,  she  noticed  on  the  bed 
a  small  packet  of  papers  which  she 
remembered  having  seen  her  father 
take  out  of  Waring's  pocket  in  order 
to  relieve  his  chest  of  all  superfluous 
weight.  She  was  about  to  place  it 
on  the  table  by  the  bed  when  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  handwriting  on 
the  uppermost  of  the  papers  caught 
her  eye,  and  with  a  start  she  exam- 
ined it  closer.  It  was  her  own. 
Before  she  fully  realised  what  she 
was  doing  she  had  swiftly  scanned 
the  five  or  six  other  papers  in  the 
bundle.  Then  she  folded  them  to- 
gether again  with  a  glow,  partly  of 
shame  for  her  own  vulgar  curiosity, 
partly  from  another  feeling.  They 
were  all  the  same,  all  old  letters  of 
hers  to  Waring,  little  trivial  notes, 
enquiries  after  his  injured  thumb, 
invitations  to  rides,  the  letter  in 
which  she  had  bid  him  good-bye 
before  she  left  for  England,  those  she 
had  sent  him  £rom  Yorkshire  and 
Crookholme,  all  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  the  date,  where  it 
was  omitted,  inserted  in  pencil.  In 
a  flash  she  recognised  them  all, 
though  never  till  this  moment  had 
she  realised  that  she  had  written  so 
many.  He  seemed  to  have  kept  all 
that  she  had  ever  sent  him. 

If  anyone,  a  few  hours  earlier, 
had  told  Ethel  in  plain,  bald,  unvar- 
nished terms  that  a  young  man  of 
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her  acquaintance  had  been  infatuated 
enough  to  treasure  up  all  the  letters 
that  he  had  ever  received  from  her, 
ephemeral  or  otherwise,  and  keep 
them  in  a  pocket  next  his  heart,  the 
announcement  would  have  struck  no 
tender  chord  in  her.  The  form  that 
the  young  man's  adoration  had  taken 
would  have  appeared  to  her  as  ludi- 
crous and  nothing  more.  But  now 
the  sight  of  those  well-thumbed  slips 
of  paper,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
they  must  have  meant  to  him  who  lay 
there  white  and  still,  hovering,  for  all 
she  knew,  on  the  fringe  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  thrilled  her  with  a  strange 
emotion  in  which  pity  seemed  ready 
to  merge  by  mysterious  gradations 
into  the  higher,  nobler  passion  to 
which  it  is  eternally  akin.  She  had 
not  cast  the  memory  of  Heriot  from 
her  heart.  The  dominion  of  his  per- 
sonality was  too  strong  to  lose  its 
power  in  a  moment;  but  the  fiery 
trial  of  the  last  hour  had  been  slowly 
purging  her  disappointment  of  all  that 
was  passionate  and  unreasoning  and 
the  soberer,  thoughtfuller  residue  was 
for  the  time  swallowed  up  in  her 
vehement  yearning  for  an  opportunity 
of  atoning  for  the  wrong  she  had 
done  to  Waring,  and  in  the  great  fear 
lest  her  repentance  should  have  come 
too  late. 

The  sunlight  slipped  up  the  wall 
above  the  bed  and  died  softly  away, 
and  the  summer  twilight  stole  in 
through  the  windows  of  the  room. 
The  thrush  in  the  mulberry-tree  had 
ceased  its  song,  but  hard  by  a  nightin- 
gale burst  out  into  a  sudden  flood  of 
melody  that  filled  the  air  with  sound. 
Ethel  had  no  ears  for  the  liquid  notes  ; 
her  thoughts  were  overwhelming  her. 
Slowly  she  slipped  from  the  chair  in 
which  she  had  been  sitting  watching 
her  patient,  and,  dropping  on  her 
knees,  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow 
near  Waring*s  head  and  poured  out 
her  soul  in  a  heart-broken  prayer  that 


he  who  had  saved  her  life,  who  had 
loved  her  so  long  and  so  faithfully, 
might  be  spared,  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  receive  some  sort  of  reparation 
at  her  hands. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Mrs.  Waring  arrived  that  same 
evening  at  Crookholme  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  conveyed  in  the  tele- 
gram she  had  received,  and  found  her 
son  conscious,  though  much  shaken 
and  weakened,  for  he  had  lain  a  long 
time  insensible.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  feeble  but  what  he  could  give 
her  a  vivid  enough  account  of  the 
accident,  and  tell  her  that  the  doctor 
had  said,  after  examining  him,  that  he 
had  sustained  no  serious  injury,  and 
that  all  he  required  now  was  perfect 
rest  and  quiet ;  and  she  was  able  to 
telegraph  to  Gertrude  a  reassuring 
summary  of  this  verdict  before  bed- 
time. She  slept  one  night  only  at 
the  rectory,  for  the  next  day  found 
Waring,  after  a  long  dreamless  night's 
rest,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine, 
and  she  left  again  for  town,  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  satisfied,  from 
what  she  had  seen,  that  her  son  was 
progressing  under  a  care  as  tender 
and  systematic  as  any  he  could  re- 
ceive at  home. 

"  He  won't  be  back  in  two  or  three 
days,  my  dear  Mother,"  said  Gertrude 
oracularly  as  Mrs.  Waring,  after  de- 
scribing how  matters  stood  at  Crook- 
holme,  expressed  a  confident  hope  that 
her  son  would  be  home  within  that 
time.  "  We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  see 
him  before  the  end  of  seven.  Trust 
him  to  be  as  long  as  possible  recover- 
ing !  So  you  think  he  said  nothing, 
— nothing, — interesting  to  her  before 
the  accident." 

"  He  would  have  told  me  if  he  had, 
I  feel  sure." 

"Well,  I  am  surprised.  I  did 
really  think  he  meant  business;   he 
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was  so  terribly  solemn  and  self-im- 
portant before  he  went  down.  But 
he  would  never  have  said  anything 
to  you  if  she  had  not  accepted  him. 
You  don't  think  he  can  have  proposed 
to  her  and  been  rejected,  now?  Did 
he  look  limp, — and  crushed, — and 
shattered,  —  and,  —  well, — as  a  man 
looks  who  has  just  been  refused  ? 
You  know  how  they  look." 

"Perhaps,  though  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  know,  dear.  He  was 
certainly  limp, — very  limp,  but  very 
happy,  poor  boy,  quite  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  following  her  about  with  his 
eyes  everywhere." 

"  And  she  was  nice  to  him  ? " 

"  As  nice  as  she  could  be ;  nothing 
was  too  good  for  him.  She  slaved  for 
him,  T  assure  you,  day  and  night." 

"Was  she  very  much  cut  up?  I 
wish  you  were  a  little  more  com- 
municative, Mother  dear;  I  have  to 
drag  everything  out  of  you." 

Mrs.  Waring  laughed.  "  She 
seemed  terribly  cut  up,"  she  said; 
"  so  were  they  all,  of  course,  but  she 
showed  it  most.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  girl  so  changed.  Do  you  remember 
how  bright  and  animated  she  was  the 
other  day  when  she  was  here  ?  There 
she  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  never 
smiled  except  at  Rupert.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  crying  her  eyes 
out  when  I  arrived." 

"That  may  have  been  remorse," 
said  the  oold-blooded  daughter  ;  "  but 
no,  I  think  it's  a  case.  We  shall  not 
see  him  again  till  his  fate  is  sealed. 
I  will  give  him  a  week  to  make  up 
his  mind.  That  ought  to  be  enough 
for  anybody,  but  he  is  such  a  slow  old 
boy!" 

"  My  dear  child,  what  curious  ideas 
you  seem  to  have  about  that  sort  of 
thing.  Men  always  like  to  consider 
well  before  taking  such  an  important 
step." 

"  Always !  I  assure  you,  Mother, 
you  are  wrong  there.     Some  of  them 
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are  uncommonly  sharp  in  popping  the 
question,  some  that  you  would  never 
expect  to  have  sense  enough  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  anything  in  less 
than  a  fortnight.  Now  take  off  your 
bonnet,  and  let  me  carry  it  up-stairs 
while  you  make  the  tea." 

"My  dear  Gertrude,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Waring,  seating  herself  at  the 
tea-table.  "One  would  imagine  by 
the  way  you  talk  that  you  had  been 
proposed  to  yourself." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  I  have  not 
been?"  retorted  Gertrude.  "Wait 
till  I  have  put  your  bonnet  away,  and 
I  will  a  tale  unfold." 

Meanwhile  Waring  was,  as  his 
mother  had  remarked,  revelling  in  a 
veritable  seventh  heaven.  In  his  case 
this  state  took  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
Elysium,  which,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  was  conducted  on  strictly  tem- 
perate principles,  might  have  been 
the  ideal  Moslem  one,  involving  a 
good  deal  of  repose  on  soft  couches 
in  a  horizontal  position,  lapped  in  soft 
rural  sounds,  with  a  good  many  roses, 
red,  white,  and  yellow,  to  minister  to 
his  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  company  of  at  least 
one  dark-eyed  attendant  houri,  who, 
if  she  did  not  ply  him  with  the 
beverage  beloved  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
yet  saw  that  there  was  no  lack  at 
their  proper  seasons  of  barley-water 
and  beef-tea.  Gertrude  had  rightly 
surmised  that  the  wish  that  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  was  that  his 
injuries  could  have  been  (outwardly 
at  least)  severer,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  more  valid  excuse  for  linger- 
ing on  in  charge  of  his  two  assiduous 
nurses.  And  who  could  have  blamed 
him  for  wishing  to  prolong  the  bliss, 
as  full  as  it  was  unexpected,  in  which 
he  lay  and  sunned  himself?  He 
could  at  first  scarcely  credit  his 
senses  when,  after  a  long  blank 
interval    of    darkness,    he    came    to 
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himself,  to  find  that  he  had  awakened 
into  a  new  bright  world,  that  the 
face  in  which,  when  last  he  had  seen 
it,  he  had  read  distrust  and  ill-dis- 
guised anger,  shone  now  with  radiant 
peace  and  a  tenderness  past  belief. 
He  could  not  understand  how  this 
had  come  about,  and  the  more  he 
thought,  the  firmer  his  conviction 
grew  that  after  all  it  was  better 
not  to  understand  it.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  recall  the  events 
of  the  half-hour  immediately  prece- 
ding the  accident ;  they  did  not,  in 
fact,  come  back  to  him  in  all  their 
fulness  till  the  present,  with  its 
changed  conditions,  displayed  them 
in  the  light  of  disagreeable  facts 
that  had  better  be  forgotten  so  soon 
as  possible ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  discover  that  for  his  poor  puzzled 
brain  it  was  infinitely  easier  to  forget 
than  to  remember.  Wherefore  he 
was  content  to  lie  at  his  ease,  to 
take  things  as  they  came  unquestion- 
ingly,  and  to  bask,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  sunlight  of  his  own  happiness. 

And  Ethel?  Reparation  was  all 
that  occupied  her  mind;  a  desire  to 
earn  forgiveness  for  the  injustice  and 
blindness  of  the  past  was  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts,  and  with  it  a  hope 
that,  in  the  active  accomplishment  of 
these  aims,  she  would  be  mercifully 
enabled  to  forget  her  own  suffering. 
And  with  this  object  in  view  she  set 
herself  to  the  task  of  tending  the 
injured  man,  wearing  herself  to  a 
shadow  at  his  bed-side,  full  of  anxious 
solicitude  for  his  welfare,  thrilled  with 
the  keenest  pleasure  if  she  could 
anticipate  the  smallest  of  his  wishes, 
till  the  longed-for,  passionless  calm 
enveloped  her;  and  when  she  was 
roused  from  it,  it  was  to  find  herself 
being  drawn  in  mysterious  wise  closer 
and  ever  closer  to  the  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  her,  whose  love  she 
was  from  a  sense  of  duty  trying  to 
repay,  and  to  learn  that  it  was  daily 


becoming  easier  to  conceive  the  posai- 
bility  of  rewarding  that  love  in  the 
only  way  he  could  ever  really  wish  to 
have  it  rewarded.  Truly  that  packet 
of  old  letters  was  beginning  to  do  its 
work. 

And  so  the  days  rolled  on.  On  the 
fifth  morning  after  the  accident  the 
doctor  declared  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  his  patient  should  not 
return  to  town,  as  he  was  quite  fit 
to  be  moved,  and  reluctantly  the 
patient  made  his  preparations  for 
leaving  the  same  afternoon.  These 
consisted  merely  in  packing  the  bag 
that  his  mother  had  sent  down  to 
him  from  London,  and  arranging  for 
a  fly  to  take  him  to  the  station,  (he 
had  had  enough  of  the  pony-cart,)  and, 
as  the  latter  duty  was  performed  by 
Ethel,  who  also  helped  him  to  pack 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  him  to  stoop  much,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  labours  were  very  ex- 
hausting. Yet,  when  everything  was 
ready,  he  was  told  that  he  must  have 
tired  himself  .'ind  ought  to  have  a 
good  rest  before  he  started  for  the 
train;  and,  ever  obedient,  he  elected 
to  take  his  rest  in  an  easy  chair 
beneath  one  of  the  spreading  beeches 
on  the  rectory  lawn.  A  balmy  air 
was  floating  through  the  garden,  and 
a  myriad  leaves  bent  and  nodded  to 
its  caress  with  a  silvery  rustling 
murmur ;  the  shrubbery  hard  by 
Waring's  seat  was  all  a-twitter  with 
bird-life ;  the  brown  bees,  humming 
as  they  sailed  down  the  breeze,  pro- 
vided a  mirthful  background  of  sound, 
soft  enough  to  lull  the  wakefullest  to 
sleep;  but  there  was  no  sleep  for 
Waring,  though  he  lay  at  his  ease  in 
outward  conformity  with  his  surround- 
ings. The  Rector  had  gone  out  to 
his  parish-work  in  the  village  and 
was  to  be  at  the  station  to  say  good- 
bye to  his  visitor;  Mrs.  Smart  was 
lying  with  a  nervous  headache  in  her 
darkened   bed-room,    and   Ethel    was 
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attending  to  her  indoors.  Waring 
therefore  had  a  time  to  himself  to  lie 
and  ruminate  in. 

What  his  thoughts  were,  as  he  lay 
stretched  in  the  easy  chair,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify  here  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  merely 
a  repetition  of  what  had  been  filling 
his  mind  for  the  past  five  days,  and 
that  they  were  vividly  and  pleasantly 
embodied  when  the  front  door  opened 
softly,  and  a  vision  in  a  large  straw 
hat  paced  slowly  up  the  lawn  towards 
the  beech-tree. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Waring,  you  are  not  to 
get  up,"  she  exclaimed,  as  Waring  on 
her  approach  dropped  his  long  limbs 
and  attempted  to  rise.  "  Keep  where 
you  are,  please.  Look,  I  am  quite 
comfortable  in  this  chair." 

"How  is  Mrs.  Smart?"  enquired 
Waring  sinking  back  into  his 
cushions. 

"Sound  asleep  now,  I  am  glad  to 
say.  If  once  she  can  get  off  to  sleep, 
she  is  all  right,  for  when  she  wakes 
up,  the  headache  is  gone." 

"  I  hope  the  noise  of  my  fly  won't 
disturb  her.  Perhaps  it  could  wait 
outside  the  gate." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  necessary, 
thanks.  Her  bedroom  does  not  look 
out  on  to  the  front  drive ;  besides, 
when  once  she  is  thoroughly  asleep, 
nothing  disturbs  her." 

"When  does  the  train  start  ex- 
actly ? "  asked  the  convalescent. 

"At  3*23;  it  isn't  a  quarter  to 
three  yet.  The  fly  will  be  round 
directly,  so,  you  see,  you  will  have  lots 
of  time  to  get  down  to  the  station  in." 

She  leant  back  in  her  chair  and 
gazed  up  into  the  piled  wealth  of 
greenery  above  her  head.  She  was 
attired  in  a  cool  white  dress,  the  very 
one,  if  he  remembered  aright,  that  she 
had  worn  as  she  sat  in  the  verandah 
of  the  rest-house  after  the  morning's 
snipe-shooting  at  Thonz^.  His  eye 
wandered  jealously  over  the  soft  curves 


outlined  against  the  dark  tree-stem, 
and,  stretched  at  ease  as  he  was,  like 
a  lazy  lotus-eater,  the  strong  man's 
heart  was  filled  with  an  unutterable 
yearning  to  clasp  the  slim  white-robed 
figure  to  his  heart  and  speak  out  all 
that  was  in  his  mind.  But  all  he 
did  was  to  draw  his  watch  from 
his  pocket  and  remark  in  the  most 
mundane  of  tones :  "  Then  I  haven't 
very  much  more  time;  I  must  make 
the  most  of  it." 

And  he  proceeded  to  make  the 
most  of  it  by  flinging  himself  more 
luxuriously  back  in  his  chair  and,  to 
all  appearances,  giving  himself  over 
with  half  closed  eyes  to  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  drowsy  summer  day. 

"  Did  they  give  you  a  letter  that 
came  for  you  by  the  mid-day  post  ?  " 
asked  Ethel,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  thanks,"  returned  Waring ; 
"  it  was  from  my  sister.  She  had  an 
idea  I  was  not  coming  up  till  to- 
morrow, so  she  wrote  to  me  to-day." 

"You  would  have  done  better  to 
go  up  to-morrow,"  observed  Ethel. 
"  I  don't  quite  like  your  going  to-day, 
even  though  Dr.  Braham  says  there 
is  no  danger  of  your  being  upset." 

"  Oh,  I  am  really  quite  well  now," 
declared  Waring  stoutly,  "thanks  to 
you.  I  feel  I  ought  to  go ;  I  have 
been  nuisance  enough  as  it  is." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Waring,  you  know  you 
have  been  no  nuisance  at  all.  I'm 
sure  a  better  patient  never  existed. 
But  of  course  your  mother  and  sister 
will  be  pining  to  see  you.  I  hope 
they  are  well  ? " 

"  Quite,  thanks  ;  Gertrude  tells  me 
that  she  has  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Heriot." 

From  where  he  lay  he  could  just 
see  her  face,  and  he  watched,  as  he 
spoke,  narrowly,  for  he  was  anxious 
to  know  what  effect  the  mention  of 
Heriot's  name  would  have  upon  his 
hostess.  Three  days  before  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  utter  it  in  her  pre- 
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sence,  but  of  late  he  had  somehow 
begun  to  notice  a  change  in  Ethel 
which  encouraged  him  to  venture  on 
the  hitherto  dangerous  ground  ;  and 
as  now  he  looked  he  could  see  no 
shadow  of  emotion  cross  her  face  and 
could  detect  no  tremor  in  her  voice  as 
she  replied :  "  Indeed,  and  how  are 
the  happy  couple  getting  on  ] " 

He  was  quite  right.  There  was  a 
change  in  Ethel ;  she  realised  it  her- 
self now  plainly  enough.  Four  days 
before  she  had  dreaded  the  mention 
of  Heriot's  name  as  she  would  have 
dreaded  a  spear-thrust,  as  something 
sharp,  pitiless,  stabbing.  Four  days 
before  she  had  wondered  when  the 
memory  of  Heriot  would  ever  lose  its 
fatal  power  of  wounding.  But  now, 
— now  it  was  not  so  difficult  a  matter 
after  all  to  think  with  unquickened 
pulse  of  Millicent  as  Heriot's  wife,  to 
feel  an  interest  in  what  she  did,  nay, 
even  to  smile  and  wish  her  well,  with 
as  much  sincerity  and  fervour  as  when 
she  imagined  that  she  was  going  to 
marry  Hexham.  Much  that  is  aston- 
ishing can  happen  in  four  days. 

"  I  believe  they  are  getting  on 
capitally,"  said  Waring,  cheered  by 
the  result  of  his  scrutiny  of  Ethel's 
face ;  "  they  seem  to  be  enjoying  their 
honejnnoon.  She  gave  me  another 
rather  interesting  piece  of  news," 
he  went  on.  "You  remember  Mr. 
Hexham,  the  man  Miss  Devant  was 
engaged  to  ? " 

"  I  never  saw  him,  but  both  you 
and  she  mentioned  him.  What  of 
him?" 

"  He  is  engaged  again." 

"  What,  ah-eady  !     To  whom  ? " 

"To  a  girl  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
My  sister  does  not  mention  her  name, 
but  says  he  has  known  her  all  his 
life.     Gertrude  seems  much  amused." 

"  Fancy  !  he  has  not  been  long  over 
it,  has  he  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not.  And  what 
makes    it   more   remarkable    is    that 


Gertrude  says  she  knows,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  he  actually  proposed  to 
another  girl  before  that.  He  was 
evidently  determined  to  be  married." 

"  It  seems  so,"  she  murmured, 
almost  to  herself. 

For  some  time  they  sat  silent  near 
each  other,  while  the  breeze  laughed  a 
leisurely  ceaseless  laugh  in  the  tree- 
tops  above  them,  and  the  perfect 
peace  of  that  summer's  day  crept 
softly  into  their  hearts  and  brooded 
there.  At  length  came  a  distant 
rumble  on  the  quiet  road  outside  and 
the  sound  of  a  deliberate  measured 
trot,  which  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  and  at  last  stojJped  in  front  of 
the  garden-gate.  ^ 

"Why,  there's  the  fly,"  exclaimed 
Ethel.  "  Already  !  I  didn't  expect 
it  for  some  little  time  yet.  Well,  it 
can  wait.  Don't  hurry,  Mr.  Waring, 
you  know  it's  bad  for  you.  Come 
slowly  down  the  lawn ;  the  servants 
will  be  putting  your  bag  in ;  there  is 
lots  of  time." 

They  made  a  pretty  picture  as  they 
strolled  soberly,  side  by  side,  across 
the  flickering  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  smooth  green  sward,  and  emerged 
on  to  the  broad  belt  of  sunshine  by 
the  carriage-drive.  The  fly  was  really 
unconscionably  early,  and,  even  after 
Waring's  bag  had  been  safely  bestowed, 
Ethel  declared  that  it  was  absurd  to 
think  of  starting  for  the  station  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  In  that  case,  may  I  take  a  turn 
through  the  garden  ] "  said  Waring. 
"  I  don't  think  I've  seen  the  orchard 
properly  yet.  It  looks  delightfully 
cool  and  shady  in  there  under  the 
trees." 

"  Of  course,"  she  made  answer.  "  I 
couldn't  hear  of  your  spending  all 
that  time  in  the  waiting-room  at  the 
station.  Come  along ;  you'll  be  able 
to  make  yourself  very  comfortable  in 
the  shrubbery, — and,  ah,  that  reminds 
me, — I  must  get  you  some  flowers  to 
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take  up  to  town  with  you.  It  would 
never  do  for  you  to  go  back  empty- 
handed,"  and  they  turned  away  up 
the  garden  again  together. 

The  flyman  watched  their  retreating 
figures  until  they  were  lost  to  sight, 
and  then  shifted  into  a  more  comfort- 
able position  on  his  seat,  wagging  his 
head  profoundly,  for  he  imagined  he 
knew  a  thing  or  two.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  someone  to  com- 
municate his  ideas  to,  but  the  maid 
had  gone  back  into  the  house  and  he 
had  been  left  alone  on  the  box  to  his 
own  reflections.  He  looked  in  front 
of  him  and  yarned,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  three  times.  The  afternoon 
seemed  to  be  growing  warmer  and 
warmer.  The  fly-horse,  a  venerable 
bay,  was  basking  in  the  sunshine 
between  the  shafts,  just  sufficiently 
alive  to  his  surroundings  to  remember 
at  intervals  to  switch  at  the  flies  with 
a  languid  tail.  The  sight  of  the  steed's 
reposeful  back  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  provoke  sleep ;  before  the  driver 
had  watched  the  glossy  surface  for  a 
minute  his  eyelids  began  to  droop,  and 
ere  long  his  chin  was  on  his  chest  and 
he  was  dozing  peacefully. 

A  voice  aroused  him  suddenly.  He 
heard  his  own  name  uttered,  and  with 
a  start  gathered  up  the  reins.  How 
long  he  had  been  asleep  he  could  not 
say,  but  he  was  aware  that  the  young 
couple  were  again  standing  by  his 
side  ;  the  same  young  couple  that  had 
walked  up  the  garden  together  a  few 
minutes  back, — and  yet,  strange  to 
relate,  not  the  same.  To  his  drowsy 
eyes  they  were  unchanged  :  it  was  not 
given  him  to  perceive  the  new  glad 
light  in  their  faces ;  but  it  was  there, 
that  new  glad  light  which  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  transfigure  them. 
Something  had  happened  in  the  garden, 
while  the  driver  sat  dozing  on  his  box, 
which  had  altered  the  whole  world  for 
the  two  who  stood  looking  up  at  him. 


"Barrett,  we  shall  not  want  the 
fly  this  afternoon  after  all,"  Ethel  was 
saying  in  a  clear  ringing  voice.  "  Mr. 
Waring  is  not  going  back  to  town 
till  to-morrow,  so  we  want  you  to 
come  round  to  take  him  to  the 
station  to-morrow  instead  of  to-day, 
in  time  for  the  same  train — you  under- 
stand 1 — to-morrow." 

She  punctuated  her  remarks  by  a 
succession  of  taps  on  a  bundle  of  what 
looked  like  old  letters  that  she  held 
in  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  I  understand,"  he  said, 
and  when  Waring's  bag  had  been 
lifted  out  shook  the  reins  and  drove 
mechanically  away,  while  Ethel  turned 
round  and  faced  her  companion. 

"  That's  all  right,"  she  said  with  a 
deep  breath  ;  and  then  for  a  space 
they  stood  and  faced  each  other  while 
the  fly-wheels  rumbled  away  in  the 
distance.  They  were  silent ;  words 
had  suddenly  grown  for  them  almost 
a  superfluity;  they  had  so  much  in 
common  now.  When  all  was  still 
again,  save  the  bees  and  the  birds 
and  the  ever-rippling  leaves,  they 
turned  and  passed  up  the  drive  side 
by  side,  still  without  a  word. 

Under  the  horse-chestnut-tree  they 
halted  while  Ethel  picked  a  spray  of 
blossom.  She  held  it  out  to  her  com- 
panion. "See,  it  is  still  in  flower," 
she  said. 

"So  it  is,  still,"  he  made  answer. 
He  had  seized  hold  of  it,  and  of  the 
hand  that  held  it.  "  What  a  time  it 
has  lasted  !  How  long  is  it  since  you 
showed  me  that  spike  of  flowers  and 
I  admired  it  so  much?  You  remem- 
ber, don't  you  ?  Four  days,  is  it ; 
five  ?     I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

"  Five  days  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Im- 
possible !  It  feels  like  five  months, 
five  years.  I  have  lived  a  life-time 
since  then." 

"Let's  look  upon  it  as  a  life-time 
then,"  he  said,  "  and  start  afresh  — 
from  half  an  hour  ago." 
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"  And  you  are  not  afraid  ? "  she 
asked.  Th&j  had  strolled  a  little 
further  away  from  the  house  and  had 
halted  again. 

"  Afraid  ?     Afraid  of  what  ?  " 

"Of  taking  me  on  trust  like  this, 
before  I  really  know  my  own  mind  ? 
It's  a  great  risk.  You  remember  what 
I  said  about, — about  what  I  thought 
five  days  ago." 

"  Five  days !  Five  years,  you 
mean,"  he  laughed.  "Yes,  yes,  T 
know ;  you  have  told  me  everything  ; 
but,  after  all,  I  risk  nothing  more  than 
you." 

"  Than  I  do ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Nonsense  !  There's  no  risk  for  me. 
Don't  I  know  you  by  this  time? 
Haven't  I  had  proofs  of  what  you 
are  ever  since  I  first  knew  you  ? " 

"That's  only  since  November  last, 
— not  seven  months  yet." 

"But  it's  more  than  enough,"  she 
said,  "  to  make  me  feel  perfectly  safe 
in  trusting  myself  to  you.  But  of 
me  you  know  nothing, — except  that 
I " 

"Except  that  you  are  willing  to 
let  yourself  be  taken  on  trust.  Isn't 
that  an  honour  for  me  ? " 

"  But  it's  only  on  trust,  you 
know." 

"Yes;  I  know.  It's  a  good  com- 
mon-sense understanding  to  come  to, 
and,  after  all,  we  have  been  through 
so  much  together  we  can  afibrd  to 
look  at  things  from  a  common-sense 
point  of  view,  can't  we  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so ;  but  it's  nothing 
more  than  on  trust,  you  know." 

"  I  remember,  and  I  want  nothing 
more  now." 

"  But  you  will  want  more  later." 

"And  don't  you  think  it's  just 
possible   that   I   shall  get   it?"     He 


had   both   her   hands   now   and   had 
fixed  her  with  his  grey  eyes. 

Hers  dropped  for  a  moment.  "I 
think  so,"  she  murmured  ;  "but  how 
can  I  tell  ?  It  is  so  soon  still,  so  very 
soon."  But  presently  she  raised  her 
head  again.  "  And  yet,"  she  said 
very  softly,  "  it  seems  so  long  ago, — 
I  mean  what  went  before — that  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  will  be  so  very,  very 
difficult  to, — to  start  afresh." 

"  You  would  like  to  speak  to  Father 
directly  he  comes  in,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 
she  said,  after  they  bad  made  the 
round  of  the  garden.  "  But,  of  course, 
he  won't  be  back  before  tea-time. 
He  will  wonder  why  you  haven't  gone 
by  the  train  you  meant  to." 

"  I  suppose  he  will.  And  that 
reminds  me,  I  must  send  a  telegram 
to  my  mother  to  tell  her  that  my 
plans  are  altered." 

"  Will  you  tell  her  why  ? " 

"Not  in  the  telegram,  I  think," 
he  made  reply,  smiling  brightly  into 
her  eyes.  "I  must  speak  to  your 
father  first." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  you  must,"  she 
said.  "  Will  it  be  a  surprise  to 
them?"  she  asked  after  a  pause, 
adding,  "  I  mean  to  your  mother  and 
sister." 

"  A  great  surprise,"  he  answered 
gleefully. 

"  Had  they  no  idea, — none  what- 
ever ? "  she  pursued. 

"Not  the  remotest, — I  kept  my 
feelings  very  close  ;  it's  a  way  I  have, 
you  know.  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
nothing  was  further  from  their 
thoughts.  It  will  be  a  great  surprise, 
a  very  great  surprise." 

And,  as  in  duty  bound,  she  believed 
him. 


The  End. 
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M.  GusTAVB  Lb  Bon  in  his  very 
interesting  book  upon  The  Psycho- 
logy OP  Peoples  developes  certain 
views  which  seem  very  suitable  for 
the  world  to  take  to  heart  in  these 
days  of  much  political  theorising  and 
many  emancipations.  It  will  be  best 
to  let  him  state  them  himself  in  broad 
outline. 

It  is  barely  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
that  certain  phijosophers,  who,  it  should 
be  remarked,  were  very  ignorant  of  the 
primitive  history  of  man,  of  the  variations 
of  his  mental  constitution  and  of  the  laws 
of  heredity,  propounded  the  idea  of  the 
equahty  of  individuals  and  races. 

This  idea,  which  would  naturally  be 
most  attractive  to  the  masses,  ended  by 
firmly  implanting  itself  in  their  mind  and 
speedily  bore  fruit.  It  has  shaken  the 
foundation  of  the  old  societies,  given 
birth  to  the  most' formidable  of  revolu- 
tions, and  thrown  the  Western  world  into 
a  series  of  convulsions,  the  end  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

Doubtless  certain  of  the  inequalities 
among  individuals  and  races  were  too 
apparent  to  be  seriously  disputed ;  but 
people  found  it  easy  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  these  inequalities  were  merely 
the  outcome  of  dififerences  of  education, 
that  all  men  are  born  equally  intelligent 
and  good,  and  that  the  sole  responsibility 
for  their  perversion  lies  with  the  institu- 
tions they  Hve  under.  This  being  the 
case  the  remedy  was  simple  in  the 
extreme :  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
reform  the  institutions  and  to  give  every 
man  an  identical  education.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  institutions  and  education  have 
ended  by  becoming  the  great  panaceas  of 

'  1.  The  Psychology  op  Peoples  ;  by 
Gustave  Le  Bon.  Translated  from  the 
French ;  London,  1898. 

2.  Beflections  of  a  Bussian  States- 
man; by  K.  P.  Pobyedonostseff,  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Sjnod  of  Bussia.  Translated 
from  the  Bussian  by  R  0.  Long;  London, 
1898. 


modern  democrats,  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing inequaUties  which  clash  with  the 
immortal  principles  that  are  the  only 
divinities  that  survive  to-day. 

And  yet  science,  as  it  has  progressed, 
has  proved  the  vanity  of  the  theories 
of  equality  and  shown  that  the  mental 
gulf  created  by  the  past  between  indi- 
viduals and  races  can  only  be  filled  up 
by  the  slowly  accumulating  action  of 
heredity.  Modem  psychology,  together 
with  the  stem  lessons  of  experience,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  institutions  and 
the  education  which  suit  some  individuals 
and  some  races  are  most  harmful  to 
others.  But  when  ideas  are  once  in 
circulation  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
philosophers  to  destroy  them  when  they 
arrive  at  the  conviction  that  they  are 
erroneous.  Like  a  swollen  stream  that 
has  overflown  its  banks,  the  idea  con- 
tinues its  destructive  progress  with  which 
nothing  can  interfere. 

M.  Le  Bon,  it  may  be  added,  is  of 
opinion  that  progress  in  civilisation 
always  makes,  not  for  equality  but 
for  inequality ;  that  the  differences 
between  individuals  in  social  status, 
advantages,  culture,  intelligence,  and 
character  are  greater  in  a  higher  type 
of  society  than  in  a  lower ;  and  that 
it  is  the  presence  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  exceptional  indi- 
viduals which  gives  to  a  community 
its  position  in  the  world.  Races,  in 
fact,  take  rank  not  in  virtue  of  an 
average  prevailing  among  the  ruck, 
but  in  virtue  of  their  chosen  few. 
The  highest  races  are  those  in  which 
the  accumulations  of  heredity  have 
produced  many  exceptionally  favoured 
individuals;  the  final  aim  of  natural 
selection,  as  it  should  be  of  states- 
manship, working  in  accordance  with 
nature,  is  to  create  an  aristocracy. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  point  in  M. 
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Le  Bon's  argument  with  which  we 
are  most  concerned,  but  rather  with 
his  more  general  contention.  Every 
people,  he  says,  has  a  soul;  every 
racial  type,  which  is  physically  recog- 
nisable, has  a  spiritual  counterpart 
in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
race :  and  if  you  give  to  one  race  the 
institutions  of  another  you  will  be 
flying  in  the  face  of  nature.  "All 
that  can  be  asked  of  a  government," 
he  writes,  "is  that  it  shall  be  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  and 
ideas  of  the  people  it  is  called  on  to 
govern,  and  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
exists  it  is  the  image  of  the  people. 
There  are  no  governments  or  constitu- 
tions of  which  it  can  be  said  that 
they  are  absolutely  bad.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  King  of  Dahomey  was 
probably  an  excellent  government  for 
the  people  he  was  called  on  to  rule 
over,  and  the  most  ingenious  European 
constitution  would  have  been  inferior 
for  his  people." 

The  instance  may  seem  paradoxical, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  so ;  but  it 
is  curiously  borne  out  by  an  utterance 
of  Sir  (xeorge  Goldie,  who  is  a  suffi- 
ciently practical  statesman.  "It  is 
certain,"  he  has  said,  "  that  even  an  im- 
perfect and  tyrannical  native  African 
administration,  if  its  extreme  excesses 
were  controlled  by  European  super- 
vision, would  be  in  the  early  stages 
productive  of  far  less  discomfort  to 
its  subjects  than  well-intentioned  but 
ill-directed  efforts  of  European  magis- 
trates, often  young  and  headstrong 
and  not  invariably  gifted  with  sym- 
pathy and  introspective  powers.  If 
the  welfare  of  the  native  races  is  to 
be  considered,  if  dangerous  revolts  are 
to  be  obviated,  the  general  policy  of 
ruling  on  African  principles  through 
native  rulers  must  be  followed  for  the 
present."  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  existing  facts  bear  out,  at  least, 
this  milder  statement  of  the  doctrine. 
But  the   political   institutions   which 


interest  us  most  are  those  which  obtain 
in  Europe ;  and  though  M.  Le  Bon  is 
prevented  by  the  scope  of  his  work 
from  illustrating  his  points  fully  by 
definite  examples,  an  excellent  exem- 
plification of  what  he  has  to  say  is 
afforded  by  the  defence  of  an  exist- 
ing order,  which  we  find  in  a  book 
entitled  Reflbctioks  of  a  Russian 
Statesman.  The  author  is  Mr.  Pobye- 
donostseff,  who  was  tutor  to  the  late 
Czar,  and  is  now  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  Russia;  his  right  to 
speak  with  authority  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the 
famous  Rescript  of  -  August  last  is 
attributed  to  his  pen.>  What  he  has 
written  may  be  described  as  a  general 
indictment  of  all  our  modern  idols  ;  of 
parliaments,  of  representative  govern- 
ment, of  the  press,  of  education,  of 
free  thought.  The  denunciation  in 
many  cases  sinks  into  mere  rhetoric, 
the  premises  on  which  argimients  are 
based  are  often  false,  the  logic  is  often 
indefensible ;  yet  there  emerges  from 
the  whole  an  impression  on  our  mind 
that  this  man  knows  and  loves  his 
country,  and  sees  with  a  well-grounded 
horror  the  effort  to  force  upon  its 
people  institutions  which,  as  M.  Le 
Bon  would  say,  do  not  express  the 
national  soul.  The  volume  is  rather 
a  disconnected  series  of  discourses 
than  a  systematic  treatise,  but  it  may 
be  roughly  divided  for  our  purposes 
into  two  parts  ;  first,  a  violent  attack 
upon  modern  theories  of  government 
and  the  State,  and,  secondly,  a  defence 
of  the  Russian  religion  and  Russian 
Church.  The  former,  we  think,  incul- 
cates a  point  of  view  which  is  unduly 
neglected  at  present ;  the  second, 
though  without  a  practical  bearing  for 
us,  is  of  great  interest  for  the  insight 
which  it  gives  us  into  a  typically 
Russian  mind. 

The  object  of  his  political  argument 
is  to  demonstrate  the  evils  of  Demo- 
cracy with  all  its  consequences   and 
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concomitants.     No   sane   person  who 
has  read  history  will  dispute  his  con- 
tention that  the  rule  exercised  by  a 
multitude  is  necessarily  unstable,  and 
guided  by  anything  rather  than   by 
knowledge.    Nor,  as  a  matter  of  strict 
logic,    is    he    wrong    in    stigmatising 
Democracy     as    an     immoral    fiction 
(though  one  may  of  course  dispute  the 
j  iistice  of  the  epithet)  on  the  ground 
that   power,   nominally   exercised   by 
the  whole  people,  really  becomes  con- 
centrated in  a  few  hands.  Democracy, 
in  short,  can  only  exist  by  virtue  of 
being  something  else ;  and  that  is  per- 
haps the  only  excuse  for  its  existence. 
The  men  who  cpme  to  the  top  in  a 
Democracy    are    often,    as    he    says, 
limited  in  intellect,  but  distinguished 
by  a  resolute  will :  "  Thus  the  most 
talented  persons  submit  willingly,  and 
gladly  entrust  to  stronger  hands  the 
control  of  afEiEtirs  and  the  moral  respon- 
siblity  for  their  direction."    Just  so; 
but  that  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  as 
indeed  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff  practically 
admits  in  another  passage,  when  argu- 
ing against  the  wide  diffusion  of  general 
study  :  "  By  itself,  knowledge  educates 
neither    the    understanding   nor    the 
will.    Daily  we  meet  clever  men,  gifted 
with   strong  imaginations,   cultivated 
and    learned,   yet  resourceless  in  the 
decisive  moment  when  a  judgment  is 
required  for  work,  or  a  firm  word  in 
council.     ...     In  these  moments  a 
man  of  clear  conscience  and  will,  cap- 
able of  apprehending  all  the  relations  of 
the  subject,  is  more  valuable  for  prac- 
tical work  than  a  multitude  of  feeble 
and  vacillating  minds."  In  short,  that 
tendency  by  which  the  man  who  knows 
his  own  mind,  even  if  he  be  wrong, 
comes  to  the  top,  is  the  salvation  of 
communities  naturally  fitted  for  self- 
government,  and  the  word  amhitious, 
which   the  Russian  seems  habitually 
to  use  as  a  reproach,  is  in  reality  the 
mark  of  fitness. 

These  considerations,  however,  only 


apply   to    a    conmiunity    where    the 
governing    instinct    is    common    and 
traditional,  and  where    the  charm  of 
power  for   its   own  sake  is  felt.      In 
countries    where    men    are   disposed, 
as   is    the  case  in    France,  to   avoid 
responsibility  and   prefer  the  private 
life, — in     short,    where    there   is   an 
absence  of  public  spirit — it  is  farcical 
to  talk  about  the  rule  of  the  people, 
since  the  people's  real  aspiration  is  to 
be  ruled,  and  under  these  conditions 
parliamentary  government   is   apt  to 
become,  what  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff  calls 
it,  "The  Great  Falsehood  of  our  time." 
In    Spain,  where    there   is   even  less 
political  instinct  than  in  France,  repre- 
sentative institutions  have  become,  it 
would  seem,  merely  the  machinery  of 
a   gigantic   swindle.     Who  can  deny 
that   there  is  truth  in  the  following 
passage  1     "  The  ambitious  man  comes 
before  his   fellow-citizens  and  strives 
by  every  means  to  convince  them  that 
he,  more  than  any  other,  is  worthy  of 
their  confidence.    What  motives  impel 
him  to   this   quest?     It   is   hard    to 
believe   that    he   is   impelled  by  dis- 
interested  zeal   for   the   public  good. 
Were   we    to   attempt   a 
true     definition    of    parliament,     we 
should  say  that  parliament  is  an  in- 
stitution serving  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  personal  ambition,  vanity,  and 
self-interest   of    its    members."     Yet 
everybody  knows  that  in  this  country 
men  pay  highly  for   the  privilege  of 
serving  their  country  under  the  very 
disagreeable    conditions  of    a  parlia- 
mentary session ;  and  the  real  rulers, 
the   people  who  exercise  power,  seek 
it  either  out  of  sheer  ambition,  for  its 
own  sake,  or  out  of  a  negative  impulse 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  dislike 
of  seeing  things  done  in  a  way  that 
they  disapprove.     The  result  may  not 
be  ideal,  but  foreign  comments  upon 
our    institutions,    and     the    national 
temper    which     they    represent,    are 
mostly    calculated    to    stimulate    our 
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vanity.  The  truth  is  that,  as  Mr. 
Pobyedonostseff  admits,  parliamentary 
government  is  a  peculiar  and  natural 
growth  of  this  country  and,  like  the 
jury-system,  suits  us  upon  the  whole 
very  well.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  suit  our  neighbours. 
Imitation,  as  the  copy-books  say,  is 
sincerest  flattery,  but  if  we  look 
through  Europe  and  survey  the  par- 
liaments which  have  all  more  or  less 
definitely  been  modelled  upon  ours, 
we  are  certainly  not  flattered  in  the 
likeness.  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Austro-Hungary  present 
diverse  caricatures  of  representative 
government ;  and  we  must  say  that, 
on  considering  them,  it  is  easy  to 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff 
in  his  desire  to  avert  from  Russia 
a  similar  blessing ;  for  in  Russia  the 
trouble  would  inevitably  assume  its 
acutest  form,  as  he  shows  in  the  fol- 
lowing statesmanlike  passage  : 

These  deplorable  results  [disintegration 
of  parties,  personal  struggles,  conflict  of 
local  interests,  and  neglect  of  the  State's 
welfare]  are  all  the  more  manifest  where 
the  population  is  of  heterogeneous  com- 
position, comprising  nationaHties  of  many 
different  races.  The  principle  of  nation- 
ality may  be  considered  the  touchstone 
which  reveals  the  falseness  and  impractic- 
ability of  parhamentary  government.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  nationality  first 
appeared  as  an  active  and  irritant  force 
in  the  government  of  the  world  when  it 
came  into  contact  with  the  new  forms  of 
Democracy.  It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend 
the  nature  of  this  new  force,  and  the  ends 
which  it  pursues ;  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  it  contains  the  source  of  a  grave  and 
complex  struggle,  impending  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  and  it  is  vain  to  predict 
to  what  issues  this  struggle  will  lead. 
To-day  we  see  the  various  races  of  com- 
posite States  animated  by  passionate 
feelings  of  intolerance  to  the  political 
institution  which  unites  them  in  a  single 
body,  and  by  an  equally  passionate 
aspiration  to  independent  government 
with  their  generally  nctitious  culture.  We 
see  this  not  only  among  those  races  which 
have  had  a  historv  and  a  separate  political 
life  and  culture,  but,  to  an  equal  extent, 


among  races  which  have  never  known 
independence.  Autocracy  succeeded  in 
evamng  or  conciliating  such  demsmds  and 
outbreaks,  not  alone  by  means  of  force, 
but  by  the  equalisation  of  rights  and 
relations  imder  the  unifying  power.  But 
Democracy  has  failed  to  settle  these 
questions,  and  the  instinct  of  nationality 
serves  as  a  disintegrating  element.  To 
the  supreme  parliament  each  race  sends 
representatives,  not  of  common  political 
interests  but  of  racial  instincts,  of  racial 
exasperation,  and  of  racial  hatred  both  to 
the  dominant  race,  to  the  sister  races, 
and  to  the  political  institution  which 
unites  them  all.  Such  is  the  inharmoni- 
ous consequence  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  composite  States,  as  Austria,  in 
our  day,  so  vividly  illustrates.  Provi- 
dence has  preserved  our  Bussia,  with  its 
heterogeneous  racial  composition,  from 
like  misfortunes.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  our  condition  if  destiny  had  sent  us 
the  fatal  gift — ^an  All-Bussian  Parliament  I 
But  that  will  never  be. 

This  is  a  corollary  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  M.  Le  Bon's  view. 
Parliamentary  government  succeeds 
in  England,  but,  says  M.  Le  Bon, 
England  is  the  most  homogeneous 
country  in  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  empire  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  institutions  than  the 
British,  for  it  is  in  no  sense  homo- 
geneous. Political  theorists  would,  it 
is  true,  gladly  attempt  to  introduce 
similarity  and  simultaneity  through- 
out the  whole,  and  certain  steps  have 
been  taken  in  that  direction,  enough 
to  afford  ready  instances  of  the  evils 
which  M.  Le  Bon  and  Mr.  Pobye- 
donostseff deprecate.  In  West  Africa, 
where  it  does  not  much  matter,  we 
play  at  giving  mixed  races  a  common 
council :  in  India  stern  practical 
necessities  keep  the  control  strictly 
in  the  hands  of  a  solid  governing 
caste ;  but  at  least  in  one  parlia- 
ment of  our  Empire,  at  the  Cape, 
the  evils  of  diverse  blood  united  in 
one  assembly  are  sufficiently  apparent. 
The  Swiss  are  a  curious  instance 
which  makes  against  the  general 
contention,  since  they   live   hanr^ni- 
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ously  under  an  assembly  where  three 
tongues  are  spoken;  but  then  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  the  principle 
is  right.  Indeed  the  evils  of  racial 
divergence  have  made  themselves 
sufficiently  felt  in  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments  since  Mr.  ParnelPs  day ; 
and  the  hatred  of  Celt  for  Saxon 
has  never  rivalled  in  intensity  the 
detestation  between  Russian  and 
Pole. 

Energetic  declamation  against  the 
Press  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for 
in  a  book  of  this  kind.  For  the 
most  part  it  follows  the  familiar  lines ; 
the  complaint,  for  ^  instance,  that  any 
rascal  with  money  may  found  a  paper 
and  so  become  a  power.  But  so  may 
the  enlightened  patriot,  and  there 
seems  no  inevitable  reason  why  a 
paper,  "conducted  upon  firm  moral 
principles  or  founded  to  meet  the 
healthier  instincts  of  the  people," 
should  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
competition.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  is  the  emphatic  denial  that  the 
Press  is  representative  of  public 
opinion.  There  is,  for  one  thing, 
the  obvious  fact  that,  if  the  claim 
of  the  newspapers  to  represent  this 
opinion  could  be  allowed,  the 
number  and  variety  of  opinions 
represented  would  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances be  so  bewildering  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  to 
any  one  of  them  the  distinction  of 
being  public.  No  doubt  circumstances 
do  occasionally  arise  in  which  the 
general  voice  of  a  nation  is  so  clearly 
expressed  that  the  Press  cannot  mis- 
take it.  During  the  last  month,  for 
instance,  the  English  journals  have 
beyond  all  question  been  echoing  the 
voice  of  the  English  nation  in  refus- 
ing the  right  of  French  interference 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  But  it 
is  equally  beyond  question  that  on 
more  than  one  important  occasion  in 
the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close 
theo1?res8,  not  in  England  alone,  has 


assumed  an  authority  for  which  it 
had  no  title.  Did  the  American 
newspapers  express  the  voice  of  the 
American  nation  when  advocating  a 
war  with  Spain  as  a  holy  and 
righteous  undertaking  which  the  com- 
mon cause  of  humanity  made  impera- 
tive 1  We  know  that  they  did  not ; 
and  had  Mr.  Phelps's  famous  letter 
never  been  written,  we  should  have 
refused  to  discredit  his  countrjnnen's 
common-sense  land  integrity  by  such 
a  supposition.  When,  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  many  English 
journals  were  shrieking  for  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  against  the  world, 
when  one  of  them  proclaimed  that 
only  "a  muddy  and  brutish  ignor- 
ance" could  refuse  to  see  a  kinsman 
in  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
— ^was  such  hysterical  nonsense  to  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  voice  of  the 
English  nation  ?  We  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  think  that  it  was,  or  that 
any  educated  American  believed  it 
to  be.  Again  if,  during  the  last 
month  one  had  taken  the  French 
newspapers  as  representing  public 
opinion  in  France,  one  must  have 
believed  the  entire  nation  to  be 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  resist 
the  arrogant  and  humiliating  preten- 
sions of  England.  It  is  on  the 
contrary  perfectly  well  known  that, 
outside  the  newspaper-offices,  Paris 
was  profoundly  indifferent  to  the 
whole  affisiir ;  her  mind  was  too  full 
of  the  He  du  Diable  to  have  any 
room  in  it  for  Fashoda.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  as  absurd  for  a  newspaper 
to  claim  to  represent  public  opinion 
as  it  would  be  for  an  individual  to 
claim  to  represent  it;  and  what  is 
a  newspaper  but  an  individual  of 
somewhat  ampler  girth  than  most  ? 
If  the  Press  would  consent  to  realise 
this  truth, — and  it  may  be  sure  that 
the  realisation  is  not  confined  to  Mr. 
Pobyedonostseff — it  would  not  only 
be  very  much  less  mischievous  than 
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it  at  present  too  often  is,  but  could 
also  be  very  much  more  useful. 

But  perhaps  a  more  interesting 
part  of  the  argument  blames  news- 
papers, conjointly  with  public  educa- 
tion, because  they  spread  the  habit 
of  chopping  logic.  Here  is  a  defence 
of  prejudices  which  strikes  us  as 
admirable. 

Humanity  is  endowed  with  another 
very  effective  force — vnertia.  As  the 
ballast  in  the  ship,  inertia  sustains 
humanity  in  the  crises  of  its  history,  and 
so  indispensable  has  it  become  that  with- 
out it  all  measured  progress  would  be 
impossible.  This  force,  which  the  super- 
ficial thinkers  of  the  new  school  con- 
foimd  with  ignorance  and  stupidity,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of 
society.  Destroy  it,  and  you  deprive  the 
world  of  that  stability  which  serves  as 
the  fulcrum  of  progress.  Contempt  or 
ignorance  of  this  force  is  the  great  failing 
of  modem  progressives.  What,  let  us 
ask,  is  a  prejudice  ?  A  prejudice,  we  are 
told,  is  an  opinion  without  a  rational 
base,  an  opinion  which  admits  of  no 
logical  demonstration.  All  such  opinions 
must  be  eradicated.  But  how  ?  By 
awakening  in  every  man  the  faculty  of 
thought  and  by  placing  the  opinions  of 
every  man  in  dependence  upon  logical 
deduction.  But  in  actual  life  we  find 
that  we  can  seldom  trust  the  operations 
of  the  logical  faculty  in  man ;  that  in 
practical  affairs  we  rely  more  upon  the 
man  who  holds,  stubbornly  and  unre- 
servedly, opinions  which  he  has  taken 
directly, — opinions  which  satisfy  the  in- 
stincts and  necessities  of  his  nature — 
than  on  him  who  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  change  his  opinions  at  the 
guidance  of  logic  because  it  appeals  to 
him  as  the  guidance  of  reason. 

Is  this  perpetual  openness  to  con- 
viction really  the  reasonable  frame 
of  mind?  Is  there  not  a  sounder 
logic  in  the  instinct  of  the  simple 
man  ?  "  The  simple  man  instinctively 
feels  that  the  change  of  opinion  which 
is  thrust  upon  him  by  argmnents 
apparently  irrefutable  would  involve 
the  modification  of  his  whole  system 
of  outlook  upon  life,  a  system  for 
which  perhaps   he  has   no   conscious 


justification,  but  which  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  his  being  and  consti- 
tutes his  spiritual  life."  He  trusts, 
in  short,  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors 
more  than  his  own,  for,  as  M.  Le 
Bon  says,  we  are  governed  more  by 
the  dead  than  by  the  living.  This 
defence  of  tradition,  and  of  instinct 
which  is  tradition  in  its  most  potent 
form,  constitutes  a  line  of  argument 
which  Burke,  we  think,  would  have 
approved ;  and  it  is  not  novel  in  this 
country  where  logic  is  less  regarded 
than  anywhere  in  Europe.  C^eat 
logique  is  a  Frenchman's  last  word ; 
and  an  Englishman  answers  It  worCt 
work.  Indeed  nothing  could  be  more 
hopelessly  illogical  than  our  constant 
sajdng  that  a  thing  may  be  true  in 
theory  but  not  in  practice.  Russia, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  at  present 
in  the  heyday  of  phrase-making, 
suffering  from  a  green-sickness  of 
ideas,  and  what  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff 
has  to  say  is  addressed  specially  to 
his  countrymen.  Still  the  following 
remarks  are  not  without  their  appli- 
cation among  us  too.  "The  heads 
of  schools  contemptuously  refer  to 
pedagogues  who  insist  upon  rigorous 
discipline;  the  soldier  condemns  the 
old-fashioned  persons  who  maintain 
the  necessity  of  military  discipline; 
the  priest  condemns  the  practice  of 
attending  mass  on  festival  days  ; 
judges  and  jurists  discuss  the  ignor- 
ance of  those  who  require  the  punish- 
ment of  thieves  or  the  obedience  of 
servants  to  their  masters."  It  is 
indeed  an  age  in  revolt  against 
discipline ;  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff  has 
well  diagnosed  its  malady,  and  it  is 
because  we  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  believe  in  discipline  that  we  com- 
mend the  teaching  of  this  reactionary. 
The  views  upon  reHgion  expressed 
in  this  book  are  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  author's  attitude  of  mind 
on  politics,  a  defence  of  authority 
and  settled  custom  as  against  the  pro- 
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jects  of  theorists,   of  the  wisdom  of 
the  race  as  against  the  wisdom  of  the 
individual.     Modern  theories   favour 
a   separation   of   the    civil    and    the 
ecclesiastical,  a  divorce  of   the  State 
from    the    Church.      But   from    this 
results  a   division  of  authority,  con- 
fusing  to   the    multitude    who   need 
guidance  ;     perhaps    a    conflict,    for 
although    the    State    may    willingly 
resign    the    domain   of   religion,    the 
Church  cannot  abdicate  its  claim  to 
a  control  of  conduct.      It  follows  of 
course  that,  State  and  Church  being 
one,  there  must  be  in  the  world  many 
Churches;  and  if  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff 
may  be  taken   as  representative,  no- 
where is  the  principle  of  Catholicism, 
the  theory  of  a  universal  Church,  less 
popular   than   in    Russia.      Religion, 
upon    the    Russian    view,    originates 
directly  from  the  people  ;  when  the 
father  ceases  to  be  the  spiritual  head 
of  his  own  household  you  have  the 
separation   of   Church   and  State   in 
the  family  circle.     "In  the  place  of 
the    father    is    introduced   into    the 
house  a  strange  priest,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spiritual  guide  and  the  guardian 
of    consciences,    under    aspect    of   a 
teacher.      For   this    the    priests    are 
without    doubt   to    be    blamed,    but 
still  more  guilty  are  the  citizens  for 
permitting  the  priest  to  take    their 
places  at  the  domestic  hearth." 

The  priest  has  his  office  merely  as 
a  celebrant,  not  as  a  spiritual  guide. 
In  Russian  churches  almost  the 
whole  service  is  sung,  not  by  a  choir 
nor  by  officiating  priests,  but  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  And  this 
gives  a  certain  logic  to  the  following 
defence  of  an  ignorant  Church. 

What  a  mystery  is  the  religious  life  of 
a  people  such  as  ours,  imcultivated  and 
left  to  itself  I  We  ask,  whence  does  it 
come  ?  and  strive  to  reach  the  source, 
yet  find  nothuig.  Our  clergy  teach  Httle, 
and  seldom ;  they  celebrate  the  service  in 
the  churches,  and  direct  the  administra- 


tion of  the  parishes.  To  the  illiterate  the 
Scriptures  are  unknown ;  there  remain  the 
Church  service  and  a  few  prayers,  which, 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children, 
serve  as  the  only  link  between  the  Church 
and  its  flock.  It  is  known  that  in  some 
remote  districts  the  congregation  imder- 
stand  nothing  of  the  words  of  the  service, 
or  even  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is 
repeated  often  with  omissions  and  addi- 
tions which  deprive  it  of  all  meaning. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  these  untutored 
minds  has  been  raised,  as  in  Athens,  one 
knows  not  by  whom,  an  altar  to  the 
Unknown  God ;  to  all  the  intervention  of 
Providence  in  human  affairs  is  a  fact  so 
indisputable,  so  firmly  rooted  in  con- 
science, that  when  death  arrives,  these 
men,  to  whom  none  ever  spoke  of  God, 
open  their  doors  to  Him  as  a  well-known 
and  long-awaited  guest.  Thus,  in  the 
Hteral  sense,  they  give  their  souls  to  Ood. 

Through  the  medium  of  symbols 
and  images  the  Church,  we  read  else- 
where, maintains  the  truth.  Her 
religion  may  be  overlaid  thick  with 
superstitions,  but  at  the  core  of  every 
superstition  is  a  germ  of  truth;  and 
if  you  tear  away  the  husk,  you  are 
likely  to  destroy  the  germ.  There  is 
a  vigorous  passage  against  the  fanati- 
cism of  unbelief,  the  militant  or 
blatant  atheism,  which  only  lack  of 
space  prevents  us  from  quoting.  But 
more  interesting  is  the  comment  upon 
our  Protestantism,  with  its  new 
beatitude,  Happy  are  the  strong  and 
powerful  for  they  shall  possess  the 
kingdom.  It  is  perhaps  not  wholly 
reasonable  to  quote  Carlyle  and 
Froude  as  exemplifying  the  religious 
views  of  English  churchmen,  yet  upon 
the  whole  the  interpretation  of  our 
stern  creed  is  not  mistaken.  Only 
with  difficulty  can  we  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  a  people  who,  like  the  Rus- 
sians, "have  from  time  immemorial 
called  the  culprit  'unfortunate.'" 
The  guiding  spirit  of  Protestant 
Churches  is  apt  to  be  denunciation; 
that  of  the  Russian  is  love.  Our 
clergy  seem  to  them  a  kind  of  school- 
masters— "officials   placed  above  the 
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people  as  princes  above  their  subjects, 
in  the  position  of  men  of  society  with 
complex  needs  and  desires  while  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  privation 
and  simplicity/'  In  the  Russian 
Church  the  priest's  office  is  merely  to 
lead  devotions;  from  his  lips  "The 
simplest,  most  artless  man  in  the  con- 
gregation may  without  exertion  repeat 
the  prayers,  feeling  in  communion  with 
the  congregation.  We  feel  how  faith- 
fully our  Church  has  been  adapted  to 
human  nature  in  excluding  sermons 
from  its  services."  Their  religion  is 
an  appeal  to  sheer  emotion,  backed 
by  gorgeous  ritual  and  accessories, 
and  unrestrained  by  the  aristocratic 
pretensions  of  a  priesthood,  such  as 
Rome  makes,  to  interpose  between 
the  worshipped  and  the  worshipper 
an  intermediary  caste. 

The  religion  that  fits  Russia  would 
never  fit  us ;  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff  sees 
that  as  plainly  as  would  M.  Le 
Bon.    But  it  is  profoundly  interesting 


to  learn,  as  one  does  here  upon  indis- 
putable authority,  what  is  the  true 
expression  of  the  soul  of  those  huge 
masses  from  which,  it  may  be,  will 
one  day  pour  over  Europe  the  inevi- 
table flood.  Their  own  religion  and 
their  own  institutions,  whether  bad  or 
good,  pure  or  corrupt,  make  for  unity ; 
the  formulas  by  which  less  rudimen- 
tary civilisations  can  govern  their  life 
could  only  introduce  division  among 
them.  Our  peculiar  institutions  are 
for  ourselves  justified  of  their  results ; 
but  we  are  not  only  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Empire,  and  those  excellent  persons 
who  would  like  to  see  trial  by 
jury,  representative  government,  and 
a  free  press  accompany  the  British 
flag  in  its  march  round  the  world, 
might  do  a  worse  thing  than  hear 
what  a  Russian  thinker  and  states- 
man has  to  say  upon  a  similar  policy 
projected  for  a  people  who,  to  put 
them  at  their  worst,  rank  high  above 
Asiatics. 


Ill 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  once 
made  an  observation  in  which  there 
lay  concealed  a  large  critical  remark 
on  the  history  of  war.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  Guards,  and  he  said 
that,  while  no  part  of  the  army  gave 
him  so  much  trouble  in  peace,  they 
were  excellent  in  the  field.  There 
they  could  not  behave  badly,  because 
White's  window  -^ould  not  allow  it. 
The  window  of  t}iat  famous  club  was 
the  Duke's  symbol,  or  outward  and 
visible  sign,  for  the  inward  and 
spiritual  things  which  go  to  make 
up  the  Point  of  Honour.  Now,  one 
hopes  that,  all  men  may  have  this 
needful  stimulus  to  right  behaviour, 
or  standard  of  conduct.  There  is  a 
point  of  honour  for  the  engine-driver 
who  holds  that,  in  his  terse  phrase- 
ology, "a  man  should  stick  to  his 
stuff,"  not  jump  off  when  he  thinks 
he  sees  an  accident  ahead,  and  for 
the  merchant-skipper  who  must  be 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  sinking 
ship.  It  was  on  the  Point  of  Honour 
that  the  captain  of  the  London  re- 
fused to  leave  his  vessel,  when  one 
boat  was  safely  launched  and  the 
men  in  her  offered  to  take  him  with 
them.  He  shook  his  head,  said 
nothing,  and  turned  away,  prepared 
to  perish  with  his  ship  and  passengers. 
All  hope  was  lost,  he  could  do  no 
good  by  staying,  but  the  Point  of 
Honour  was  more  to  him  than  life. 
So  the  Lord  of  Butrago  (of  whom 
there  is  a  late  bad  ballad  translated 
by  Lockhart)  told  the  King  that  he 
would  not  let  the  women  of  his  lord- 
ship of  Guadalajara  say  that  he 
brought  his  vassals  to  die  in  battle 
and  was  not  himself  man  enough  to 


share  their  fate.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinguished English  naval  officer  of 
the  last  century  (whom  one  need  not 
name,  for  his  descendants  are  still  on 
the  Navy  list,)  who  did  not  share 
the  Quixotism  of  the  skipper  of  the 
London.  Like  the  King  of  Castile 
at  Aljubarrota,  he  saw  that  no  good 
could  be  done  by  staying.  So  he 
jumped  into  the  only  boat  which  got 
away  and  escaped  after  many  suffer- 
ings. The  court-martial  acquitted  the 
captain,  and  no  doubt  it  was  right. 
So  conmion-sense  tells  us  that  the 
King  of  Castile  did  well  to  fly,  since 
his  death  or  capture  would  have 
multiplied  the  disaster  ten  times  to 
the  kingdom.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  the  higher  thing  to  remain  with 
the  sinking  seventy-four,  and  one 
wonders  whether  the  King  could  re- 
member the  last  words  of  his  vassal 
without  tinglings  of  shame. 

One  finds  oneself  wandering  at 
once  into  the  deeds  of  martial  men 
when  the  Point  of  Honour  is  in  ques- 
tion, even  though  one  began  with  the 
full  intention  of  showing  that  it 
exists  in  many  forms  among  men. 
Among  men  observe,  for  with  women 
there  is  a  solitary  Point  of  Honour, 
which  is  perhaps  a  proof  that 
Schopenhauer,  a  snarling  old  bachelor, 
had  a  glimmering  of  some  truth  when 
he  said  you  might  accurately  speak 
of  men,  but  not  of  women,  for  while 
there  are  many  men,  there  is  only 
one  woman.  The  male  Point  of 
Honour  is  best  studied  among  those 
who  follow  the  profession  of  arms, 
which  is  much  concerned  with  the 
honourable.  Besides  it  is  so  diverse 
and   wavering    that  one  must  limit 
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the  field,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  end.  There  is  a  story  of  a  French 
noble  whose  curls  were  the  admiration 
(if  the  Court.  It  happened  that  he 
was  once  asked  whether  they  were 
his  own,  and  promptly  answered  that 
they  were.  "  But  is  that  so  ]  "  said 
the  King.  "  No,  Sire,"  was  the  un- 
abashed answer  ;  "  they  are  only  well 
made  perriwig."  "  Then  why  did  you 
tell  me  it  was  your  own  hair  ]  "  was 
the  instant  and  natural  reproach  of 
his  friend.  "Why,  because  I  owe 
the  truth  to  the  King,  and  to  you 
nothing."  On  this  quarrel,  on  his 
right,  namely,  to  tell  a  lie,  that 
gentleman  would  have  fought  cheer- 
fully. There  was  a  Point  of  Honour, 
and  surely  a  very  odd  one,  which 
it  would  take  a  whole  treatise  of 
casuistry  to  disentangle. 

Among  fighting  men  themselves  this 
punctilio  has  varied  from  age  to  age. 
Marlborough  once  answered  a  friend, 
who  expostulated  with  him  for  expos- 
ing his  life  so  freely  on  the  field  of 
battle,  by  saying  that  he  did  not  lead 
cavalry-charges  out  of  mere  vainglory, 
but  because  he  should  think  himself 
unworthy  of  the  kindness  which  his 
army  had  always  shown  him,  if  he 
did  not  share  its  perils.  Now  this 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  great  cap- 
tains of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  were 
not  only  generals,  but  knights,— or 
rather  knights  first,  and  generals 
afterwards.  The  modem  general  may 
set  an  example  at  a  crisis.  Lord 
Clyde  thought  that  an  occasion  for 
showing  himself  at  the  very  front 
arose  during  the  fighting  at  Lucknow ; 
but  when  his  aide-de-camp  expostu- 
lated, he  allowed  that  his  place  was 
in  the  rear.  Marlborough  still  thought 
as  Sir  John  Chandos  had  done.  At 
the  battle  of  Auray  in  Brittany,  Sir 
John  formed  his  army  in  a  line  with 
a  reserve.  It  was  on  the  reserve  that 
he  relied  to  win,  and  he  chose  Sir 
Hugh  de  Calverley  to  command  these 


men  who  were  to  stand  behind.  For 
a  modem  officer  this  woidd  have  been 
a  signal  honour;  Sir  Hugh  heard  of 
it  with  deep  anger,  and  refused  to 
be  anywhere  but  in  the  front  rank. 
After  many  words  bad  failed  to  over- 
come his  obstinacy,  Chandos  made  the 
great  appeal  with  tears  in  ins  eyes. 
"  Messire  Hugh,"  said  he,  "  either  you 
or  I  must  take  the  reserva  Which 
do  you  think  it  ought  to  bel "  When 
it  was  put  to  him  in  these  terms, 
Calverley  realised  the  monstrosity  of 
the  notion  that  his  chief  could  stoop 
to  the  less  honourable  place.  He  took 
the  reserve,  and  with  it  he  won  the 
battle  by  a  well-tiiped  flank-attack. 
Meanwhile  Sir  John  Chandos  ceased 
to  be  a  general  from  the  moment  the 
battle  began,  and  resumed  his  place 
as  the  first  knight  in  the  army.  Among 
the  French  chivalry  it  is  probable, — 
or  more,  it  is  certain — that  no  Sir 
Hugh  de  Calverley  could  have  been 
found  to  sacrifice  his  personal  dignity 
to  the  good  of  the  cause.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  overbearing  in- 
solence they  displayed  when  serving 
with  the  Hungarians  against  the  Turk 
at  Nicopolis,  and  with  the  Castilians 
against  the  English  and  Portuguese 
at  Aljubarrota.  They  would  not 
sacrifice  their  right  to  be  first ;  they 
would  rush  in  regardless  of  place, 
circumstance  and  advice,  —  which 
explains  all  their  defeats  in  the 
Hundred  Years'  War.  It  was  always 
the  same  story,  at  Crecy,  at  Poitiers, 
at  Agincourt,  or  at  Vemeuil.  A  mob 
of  unruly  gentlemen,  who  would  think 
of  nothing  but  their  own  Point  of 
Honour,  was  pitted  against  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who  had  the  same  code  as 
themselves,  but  were  not  incapable  of 
discipline. 

For  it  must  be  allowed  that,  if  the 
Point  of  Honour  is  often  the  feather 
in  the  cap,  the  something  picturesque 
and  symbolical  of  duty,  it  is  at  other 
times  a  mere  form  of  vanity.     Then 
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its  workings  are  not  wholly  beautiful. 
The  ruin  of  all  corps  of  Pretorians 
has  been  a  perverted  Point  of  Honour. 
Tales  are  told  of  our  own  Guards  and 
how  they  refused  to  supply  details  for 
the  trenches  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  exempt  from  this  duty.  But 
this  was  a  small  error  not  persevered 
in,  and  more  than  compensated  by 
that  influence  of  the  window  at 
White's,  which  caused  the  Guards  to 
be  the  only  corps,  except  the  Light 
Division,  which  kept  perfect  order  in 
the  retreat  from  Burgos.  Here  self- 
respect,  aided  no  doubt  by  an  excel- 
lent body  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
did  the  work  of  the  best  military 
training.  The  two  produced  identical 
results.  But  the  fixed  resolution  to 
insist  on  your  rights  and  your  place, 
regardless  of  others  and  of  the  service, 
may  flow  from  the  same  source.  Thus 
the  Janissaries  came  to  claim  it  as  a 
right  that  they  were  not  to  take  the 
field,  except  when  the  Sultan  himself 
was  there.  Even  when  he  was,  he 
had  trouble,  as  the  last  of  the  great 
fighting  Sultans,  Murad  the  Fourth, 
found,  when  he  marched  to  retake 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians.  From 
that  time  forward  they  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  Mahmoud  exterminated 
them  with  his  new  soldiers  and  the 
guns  of  Kara  Gehannim  (which  is, 
being  interpreted.  Black  Hell,)  the 
Pasha  who  commanded  his  artillery. 

We  need  not  go  either  to  the  East 
or  to  antiquity  for  examples  of  the 
spirit  which  ended  by  ruining  the 
Janissaries.  It  was  becoming  very 
visible  among  the  Guards  of  Napoleon 
before  his  short-lived  empire  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  At  Fuentes  de 
Onoro  the  division  of  the  Guard  which 
was  serving  with  Massena  refused  to 
move  at  a  crisis  of  the  battle  because 
the  order  wm  not  given  by  their  own 
marshal.  Lanfrey  calls  their  action 
Byzantine,  but  he  might  have  con- 
tented himself  with  calling  it  human, 
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and  quoting  it  as  an  example  of  what 
comes    of    having    privileged    corps. 
The   process  by  which  the   result  is 
obtained  is  very  simple.     You  pick  a 
body  of  men  to  make  a  very  choice 
regiment  or  combination  of  regiments  j 
you   give  them  praise,  pre-eminence, 
and  all  kinds  of  marks  of  honour  to 
stimulate  their  personal  pride,  so  that 
they  may  always  be  trusted  to  answer 
to  the  call  at  a  crisis.     The  object  is 
to  develope  the  martial  pride  of  that 
Sefior  Soldadowho  delighted  Brantdme, 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  Rodo- 
MANTADES  EsPAiGNOLLES.    They  asked 
him  how  many  soldiers  the  Viceroy 
had  brought  to  Milan.    "  Six  thousand 
soldiers,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are  four 
thousand  Germans,  and  eight  thousand 
Italians."     This  calm  assumption  that 
the  title  of  soldado  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  old  Spanish  bands,  was  precisely 
the     rodomontade     which    Brant6me 
thought   became   the   mouth    of    the 
nation  which  was  then  pre-eminently 
the  soldier-people.     It  was  really  en- 
titled  to  respect,   for  behind  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  pikemen  of  Ravenna, 
the  soldiers  of  Mondragon,  the  tercios 
of    Nordlingen    (of     whom     Defoe's 
Cavalier  thought  so  nobly)  and  the 
heroic   old  bands  of   Rocroi.     Those 
men   knew    they   were    the   Spanish 
Infantry   and    that    much    was    ex- 
pected  of    them.     This   is    the    fine 
side ;    but   there   is    another.      Such 
men  end  by  insisting  that,  as  much 
is  required,  so   much  shall  be  given. 
They   become    punctilious,    till   their 
insolence  grows  intolerable,  and  they 
are  apt  to  insist  on  exemptions  and 
favours.    But  on  this  line  one  comes  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  picked  regiments, 
concerning  which  there  is  much  to  be 
said  not  to  the  present  purpose. 

Some  Points  of  Honour  of  the  old- 
time  soldiers  sound  strange,  and  others 
look  monstrous.  It  was  the,  at  first 
sight,  queer  boast  of  the  old  bands  of 
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Rocroi  that  they  made  a  capitulation 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  it  was 
a  great  achievement,  none  the  less. 
The  bad  generalship  of  Melo  had 
caused  the  veteran  Spanish  infantry 
to  be  cut  off,  and  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  the  whole  French  army. 
They  fought  it  out  till  the  majority  of 
them  had  fallen,  having  in  the  process 
ruined  several  of  the  best  of  the 
French  corps,  including  that  regiment 
of  Hepburn  which  had  been  Mackay^s 
Scots  Brigade  in  the  army  of  Gustavus, 
and  is  now,  after  passing  through  the 
services  of  Bernard  of  Saxe  Wiemar, 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  of  the 
Dutch,  the  First  of  the  Line  in  the 
British  Army.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  time  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  save  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
Cond^,  partly  because  they  were  still 
formidable  and  his  own  army  tired 
with  a  long  day's  fighting  and  march- 
ing, partly  out  of  admiration  for  their 
fine  defence,  allowed  them  to  capitulate 
as  if  they  had  been  a  fortified  town. 
The  story  that  they  were  all  killed  in 
their  ranks  is  a  romantic  embellishment 
of  the  truth.  Some  hundreds  survived, 
and  from  them  descend  three  of  the 
regiments  of  the  present  Spanish  army. 
When  explained  this  looks  intelligible 
enough.  What  carries  us  away  into  a 
code  of  honour  and  morals  so  alien  that 
it  requires  no  slight  effort  to  grasp  it, 
is  the  curious  meaning  given  to  the 
words  loyalty  to  theflcLg  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  They 
took  it  in  the  literal  sense.  So  long 
as  the  flag  was  flying,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  honour  of  a 
soldier  required  him  to  stand  by  his 
side ;  but  when  the  flag  was  taken  he 
was  free  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy. 
He  in  fact  followed  the  flag.  To  be 
sure,  in  all  long  wars  regiments  tend 
to  become  tribes  which  have  no  country 
except  the  camp.  In  the  Peninsular 
War  we  recruited  Spaniards,  more 
especially  in  the  95  th  which  had  from 


twelve  to  twenty  of  them  per  company. 
Costello  speaks  very  well  of  them, 
calling  them  good  soldiers  and  good 
messmates,  whose  chief  fault  was  that 
they  would  butcher  the  French 
wounded.  When  Wellington  reached 
Bordeaux  these  men  were  paid  off, 
and  they  went  reluctantly.  During 
four  years  of  marching  and  fighting 
the  regiment  had  become  their  home, 
and  they  would  have  been  well  con- 
tent to  remain  with  the  colours,  and 
fight  England's  battles  in  America  or 
in  India. 

It  is  so  natural  to  man  to  become 
subdued  to  what  he  works  in,  that 
one  finds  this  vanity,  or  whatever 
you  please  to  call  it,  breaking  out 
even  in  forces  which  pass  for  having 
had  least  of  the  character  of  the  mere 
professional  soldier.  The  New  Model 
Army  lives  in  history,  more  or  less 
justly,  as  a  body  of  stem  enthusiasts, 
devoted  to  a  cause,  and  contemptuous 
of  the  tricks  and  pretensions  of  soldiers 
over-sea ;  but  even  in  this  exceptional 
body,  which  did  in  the  main  deserve 
its  character,  we  find  the  soldier's 
touchiness  concerning  his  dignity.  It 
was  the  custom  in  the  armies  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  each  general 
had  his  own  regiment  in  the  army 
commanded  by  his  colonel-lieutenant, 
and  in  each  regiment  the  colonel 
had  his  own  company  commanded  by 
his  captain-lieutenant.  The  regiment 
and  the  company  held  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  commanding  officer 
conferred  a  certain  dignity  upon  them, 
and  exempted  them  from  merely  dis- 
agreeable duty.  During  the  opera- 
tions before  Naseby  Fairfax  had  given 
orders  that  each  regiment  in  turn  was 
to  form  the  rearguard.  When  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  his  own,  the  men 
claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  that 
they  formed  the  General's  guard. 
They  were  as  ready  to  fight  as  others, 
and  no  doubt  disposed  to  agree  that 
it  was  their  part  to  fight  better ;  but 
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they  held,  and  the  military  ideas  of 
the  time  bore  them  out,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  expected  to  do  dirty 
and  disagreeable  work,  such  as  march- 
ing over  ground  which  had  been 
trampled  into  mud  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  army  and  the  waggons.  Fairfax 
brought  them  to  order  by  dismounting 
and  placing  himself  at  their  head. 
They  could  not  refuse  to  do  what 
their  General  and  Colonel  was  pre- 
pared to  do  with  them.  When  one 
remembers  what  the  weight  of  the 
riding-boots  worn  in  those  times  was, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  heavy 
marching  over  the  roadless  country 
much  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  troops, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  General 
of  the  Parliament  did  not  spare  him- 
self. From  the  fact  that,  like  Sir 
John  Chandos  at  Auray,  he  appealed 
to  the  feelings  of  his  men,  and  did 
not  merely  enforce  an  order,  he  would 
seem  to  have  thought  that  they  had 
some  justification  for  their  claim.  On 
both  these  occasions  a  higher  Point  of 
Honour  was  called  in  to  over-ride  the 
lower. 

The  sea  is  not  without  its  punctilios. 
Perhaps  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
captain  to  the  starboard  of  the 
quarter-deck,  or  the  rule  that  the 
senior  goes  into  a  boat  last  and  out 
of  it  first,  ought  not  to  go  by  the 
name.  They  are  needful  regulations 
meant  to  prevent  confusion.  But  the 
rule  that  the  inferior  makes  way  for 
the  superior  when  ships  cross  one 
another's  course  is,  or  rather  was,  a 
punctilio.  Now  when  two  sailing- 
vessels  are  meeting  on  opposite  tacks, 
that  one  of  them  which  is  on  the  port 
passes  astern  of  the  other, — except  in 
the  racing  of  Bahama  schooners,  when 
both  wear  and  try  it  again.  In  the 
old  days  the  senior  expected  the 
junior  to  give  him  the  precedence.  It 
was  on  this  point  that  Sir  Richard 
GrenviUe  of  the  Revenge  insisted  at 
Floras.     He  said  he  would  constrain 


the  Spaniards  to  make  way  for  him, 
and  thereby  do  homage  to  the  Queen's 
flag.  If  they  had  consented,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  stood  on  till  he 
rejoined  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  As 
they  would  not,  his  way  was  stopped, 
and  he  fought  that  thrice  famous 
fight. 

The  punctilio  of  punctilios,  the  most 
famous  of  all  known  Points  of  Honour, 
was  the  claim  to  the  salute  made  by 
the  kings  of  England  in  all  the  four 
seas.  The  history  of  that  demand  is 
not  without  obscurities.  Probably  it 
goes  back  to  the  early  Angevins,  who 
being  not  only  kings  of  England  but 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Acquitaine, 
were  masters  on  both  sides  of  the 
Narrow  Seas,  and  might  not  unreason- 
ably claim  dominion  over  them  as 
inland  waters.  So  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  who  were  also  kings  of 
Norway,  claimed  to  be  sovereigns  of 
the  Sound.  That  was,  at  least  we 
may  plausibly  suppose  it  was,  the 
serious  political  origin  of  the  right  to 
the  salute.  Yet  when  Normandy  and 
Acquitaine  were  gone,  the  kings  of 
England  still  insisted  on  exacting  this 
mark  of  deference  to  their  imperial 
flag.  Nor  was  the  Commonwealth 
one  whit  less  punctilious  on  that  point 
than  any  Stuart,  Tudor,  or  Planta- 
genet.  It  had  become  a  mere  symbol 
of  what  one  might  almost  call  a  kind 
of  social  superiority.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  it  was 
at  its  height.  Monson  says  that  it 
was  only  out  of  his  pure  good-nature 
and  politeness  that  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  allowed  the  Dutchmen,  who 
helped  him  to  take  Cadiz,  to  show  their 
flag  at  all  in  his  presence.  Monson 
himself,  when  commanding  as  vice- 
admiral  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  would 
not  allow  a  Dutch  officer,  who  had 
duly  rendered  the  salute,  to  rehoist 
his  flag.  This  was  an  exaggeration 
of  the  old  claim,  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.     English  officers 
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held  that,  while  their  flag  was  of  more 
dignity  than  any  royal  banner,  it  was 
incomparably  superior  to  the  ensign  of 
a  Republic.  So,  while  a  salute  from 
the  first  was  enough,  the  second  had 
no  right  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
the  kingly  flag  at  all,  except  by 
gracious,  and  condescending  permis- 
sion. The  phlegmatic  Dutch  would 
endure  not  a  little  when  it  was  not 
their  cue  to  fight,  but  this  was  grievous 
to  them.  We  must  confess  that  our 
exacting  arrogance  towards  them  ended 
by  losing  all  grace.  While  we  were 
demanding  that  their  flag  should  veil 
itself  before  ours,  we  waived  our  claim 
to  the  salute  from  France  with  some 
meekness,  when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
swore  stoutly  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered by  no  ship  of  his.  In  the  long 
run  the  famous  historic  claim  to  the 
salute  sank  into  an  excuse  of  which 
an  occasional  officer  took  advantage 
when  he  wanted  to  hector  a  Dutch- 
man. Yet  it  remained  in  the  King's 
Regulations  and  Admiralty  In- 
structions till  the  revision  of  1806. 
It  was,  in  fact,  first  explicitly  resigned 
by  the  Sovereign  who  gave  up  the 
title  of  King  of  France  and  removed 
the  lilies  from  his  shield. 

The  sea  was,  on  the  whole,  less 
favourable  to  punctilio  than  the  land, 
being  a  much  rougher  place  altogether. 
Then,  too,  the  organised  sea-service  is 
in  the  main  later  than  the  military, 
and  has  less  about  it  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  sixteenth  century.  Yet 
it  had  something.  Thus  at  Beachy 
Head,  Tourville  refused  to  fire  first 
on  the  challenge  of  Sir  John  Ashby, 
because  the  Englishman  was  his  in- 
ferior in  rank.  In  Rodney's  great 
fight  off  Dominica,  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  when  cut  off  and  overpowered, 
preferred  to  surrender  to  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  who  only  came  up  when  the 
Ville  de  Paris  was  already  cut  to 
pieces.  It  made  no  practical  differ- 
ence, but  his  pride  found  it  easier  to 


lower  the  flag  of  France  to  an  admiral 
than  to  a  plain  captain. 

The  dignity,  solemnity,  and  cere- 
mony of  the  sea  gather  round,  or 
rather  reside  upon  the  quarter-deck. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  is 
rather  a  modem  development  than  an 
ancient  tradition,  and  was  very  largely 
the  work  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent. 
One  of  this  great  officer's  strongest 
qualities  was  his  keen  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  working  on  the 
imagination  of  men  and  their  feelings 
of  awe  and  reverence.  During  the 
mutiny  year  of  1797,  when  he  was 
in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  make 
authority  dignified  and  conspicuous. 
Every  morning  he  held  a  solemn 
parade  of  the  Marines,  when  God  save 
the  King  was  played,  arms  presented, 
and  all  hats  off  at  the  time.  The 
Earl  himself  was  always  there  in  full 
uniform.  "Though,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  it  was  not  required  of  other 
officers,  yet  it  was  noticed  that  his 
lordship  invariably  appeared  in  full- 
dress  uniform ;  and  as  a  general  warn- 
ing to  all,  was  remarked  the  very 
violent  displeasure  which  he  one  day 
manifested,  springing  from  the  quarter- 
deck upon  a  seaman,  a  captain  of  a 
top,  whose  head  his  lordship  spied  in 
the  distance  for  an  instant  covered 
while  the  National  Anthem  sounded." 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
absurd  in  the  old  Admiral's  sudden 
leap  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  in 
fuU  uniform,  to  remove  the  hat  of  the 
captain  of  the  top.  Yet  the  bio- 
grapher was  no  doubt  right  in  think- 
ing that  "  the  angry  reproof  of  that 
thoughtless  man"  was  "the  subject 
of  grave  reflections  to  all  seamen." 
The  officers  might  laugh,  quietly  of 
course  and  in  moderation,  at  the 
"Image  of  blue  and  of  gold,  whose 
height  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
and  the  breadth  thereof  was  about 
twenty  inches,"  which  Lord  St.  Vincent 
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set  up  every  morning  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Ville  de  Paris  before 
Cadiz.  The  image  was  in  fact  the 
Admirars  own  august  person,  which 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  ir- 
reverent joke  by  Mr.  Pryce  Curnby, 
lieutenant  of  the  Thalia,  who  re- 
lieved the  tedium  of  blockade-service 
by  composing  a  parody  on  the  third 
chapter  of  Daniel.  But  who  will 
undertake  to  say  that  that  image, 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  held  round 
it,  did  not  make  many  realise  the 
meaning  of  those  spiritual  things, 
authority  and  loyalty?  Where  the 
forms  of  politeness  jire  neglected  the 
spirit  of  it  goes  also,  said  Goldsmith, 
and  in  its  own  way  this  is  true  of 
discipline.  Therefore  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  regard  which 
martial  men  have  commonly  shown 
for  ceremonies.  None  ever  had  it 
in  higher  degree  than  St.  Vincent, 
or  made  it  more  useful.  He  exacted 
a  due  regard  to  forms  from  officers  as 
well  as  from  men.  In  May,  1797,  in 
the  heat  of  his  struggle  with  mutiny, 
he  found  time  to  issue  an  order  that 
lieutenants  who  presented  themselves 
at  the  entering  port  of  his  flag-ship 
with  round  hats  and  strings  in  their 
shoes  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  come 
on  board. 

Yet  St.  Vincent,  though  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  refuse  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Sir  John  Orde  on  a  quarrel 
arising  out  of  a  Service-question,  could 
fall  into  the  puerilities  of  the  point 
of  dignity  and  of  honour.  It  was 
always  thought  that  an  admiral  was 
entitled  to  sail  in  a  line-of-battle  ship. 
At  a  later  date  Nelson  weakened  his 
fleet  just  before  Trafalgar  by  allowing 
Calder  to  go  home  in  a  liner  to  face 
the  court-martial  which  was  inflicted 
on  him  for  not  beating  Villeneuve 
sufficiently ;  Nelson  could  not  impose 
the  indignity  of  a  voyage  home  in  a 
frigate  even  on  one  of  the  few  personal 
enemies  he  had.      Now  it  happened 


that  St.  Vincent  had  been  constrained 
to  come  out  in  a  frigate.  He  had 
submitted  to  this  as  a  disagreeable 
necessity,  but,  as  his  command  wore 
on  and  his  health  began  to  fail,  it 
rankled  in  his  mind.  In  a  letter 
written  in  April,  1799,  to  Evan 
Nepean,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, his  irritation  comeS  out  in 
these  tart  terms.  "  You  have  given 
no  opinion,  public  or  private,  or  rather 
no  answer  to  my  interrogatory ; 
whether  I  am  to  take  my  passage  to 
England  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  or  to 
go  like  a  convict  as  I  came  out.  I 
do  not  like  to  stir  the  question  in  a 
public  letter,  unless  you  feel  yourself 
incompetent  to  give  the  answer,  as 
matters  now  stand."  Plainly  St. 
Vincent  was  prepared  to  make  a 
public  matter  of  this  contemplated 
slight  on  his  dignity.  How  highly 
he  ranked  that,  he  showed  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  French  fleet  under 
Bruix  came  into  the  Mediterranean 
in  great  force  while  our  own  was 
scattered  and  at  a  disadvantage. 
Fortunately  for  us  the  Frenchman 
had  little  enterprise,  and  little  con- 
fidence in  his  command.  He  avoided 
a  battle,  and  St.  Vincent  followed 
with  a  smaller  force.  Near  Port 
Mahon  the  Admiral's  health  broke 
down,  and  he  left  the  fleet  at  sea, 
in  his  three-decker.  Keith,  to  whom 
the  command  now  fell,  shrank  from 
forcing  on  an  action  against  a 
superior  enemy  with  a  fleet  already 
considerably  outnumbered,  and  now 
further  weakened  by  the  separation 
of  a  vessel  of  this  importance.  He 
turned  aside  to  pick  her  up  again 
at  Port  Mahon,  and  Bruix  escaped. 
White's  window  would  perhaps  not 
have  approved  of  this  act  of  St. 
Vincent's,  and  yet  one  does  not  feel 
certain.  Nobody  at  the  time  con- 
demned him  openly  for  placing  his 
own  dignity  before  the  Service. 

David  Hannay. 
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VII. — The   Railway-Station. 


It  is  five  miles  from  the  Village, 
along  a  quiet  road  where  the  dew  of 
very  early  morning  glistens  on  the  red 
brambles  and  the  trees,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  in 
a  direct  line  to  nowhere  at  all.  It 
boasts  a  wooden  ticket-office,  where 
there  are  very  few  tickets  and  no 
officer,  that  responsible  man  of  thirteen 
years  being  usually  engaged  in  playing 
marbles  on  the  platform;  a  wooden 
shed  for  a  waiting-room,  three  parts 
open  to  the  keen  and  early  air,  with  an 
absurd  blush  rose  creeping  up  it  and 
nodding  her  head  softly  in  the  thin 
breezes  at  the  rickety  bench  within; 
an  ivy-covered  signal-box,  and  a  signal- 
man, who  has  grown  extraordinarily 
fat  and  tranquil  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
rare,  calm  duties,  generally  to  be  seen 
seated  on  the  steps  in  his  stout  shirt 
sleeves,  smoking  a  pipe  and  reading 
the  local  newspaper  in  perfect  peace- 
fulness.  There  are  white  gates  too, 
(for  the  line  runs  across  the  quiet  road,) 
which  seem  to  have  been  especially, 
if  not  exclusively,  erected  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  stout  signalman's 
stout  infants,  who  sit  on  those  barriers 
and  cheer  the  two  trains  of  the  day 
with  a  stolid  country  enjoyment  and 
no  undue  enthuHiaHm.  There  is  also 
a  heavy  porter  of  seventeen,  who, 
seeing  that  his  home  is  five  miles  off 
in  the  Village  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  often  at  the  Station ; 
and  who,  when  he  is  there,  is  ren- 
dered entirely  useless  in  an  official 
capacity  by  an  East  Anglian  accent 
so  rich  that  no  passenger,  other 
than    an    East    Anglian,    can    under- 


stand him,  and  by  his  immovable 
and  inherent  objection  to  carrying 
anything  heavy.  As  a  sort  of  Iwwk- 
ground  to  the  porter  (who,  since  he  is 
hardly  useful,  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  substantial 
ornament,)  some  cynic  has  suspended 
a  row  of  flaming  rualway  advertise- 
ments, whereon  the  rustic  is  assured 
that  he  may  get  to  Paris  from  London 
in  seven  hours  and  a  half,  and  first- 
class  to  Madrid  for  something  not  very 
much  in  excess  of  his  entire  annual 
income.  The  whole  Station  would 
indeed  appear  to  owe  its  existence  to 
the  enterprising  ignorance  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly junior  director  of  the  Rail- 
way Company,  who  has  fondly  imagined 
that  he  is  going  to  bring  this  remote 
spot  into  touch  with  a  great  world, 
inspire  its  rare  inhabitants  with  those 
town-bom  instincts  called  push, 
advance,  and  getting  on  in  life,  and 
rouse  the  villagers  for  ever,  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two,  from  their 
present  dreadful,  sleepy,  tranquil,  and 
old-fashioned  condition,  which  some 
fools  still  believe  means  happiness. 

This  morning,  at  least,  is  certainly 
the  busiest  morning  of  the  week.  It 
is  barely  an  hour  before  the  arrival 
of  the  one  up-train  (which  the  stolid 
porter,  now  serenely  eating  a  second 
breakfast  at  the  signal-box,  calls  the 
Lunnon  Billy),  and  there  is  as  yet 
no  one  on  the  platform  and  no  sign 
of  the  Station  being  anything  except 
a  gay  little  practical  joke  on  the 
part  of  the  Railway  Company.  A 
lumbering  cart,  coming  very  slowly 
down   the   dewy   road   leading    from 
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the  Village,  is  leisurely  pulled  up  by 
its  driver,  leisurely  relieved  by  him 
of  a  wooden  box  tied  round  with 
cord,  and  left  standing  by  itself  (the 
old  horse  being  perfectly  immovable) 
a  quiet  part  of  the  morning  land- 
scape. The  driver,  having  called  out 
"  George  ! "  (and  George,  who  is  the 
porter,  having  put  his  head  out  of 
his  refuge  and,  perceiving  the  corded 
box,  hastily  withdrawn  it  again)  sits 
down  on  the  platform,  flicks  his  legs 
contemplatively  with  his  whip  and 
looks  up  and  down  the  line,  which 
is  as  peaceful  as  Paradise. 

A  girl  comes  into  sight  in  a 
minute,  a  country-cheeked  Nellie, 
with  her  eyelids  a  little  bit  red 
after  a  parting,  says  "Thankee  for 
taking  my  box ''  laconically  to  honest 
James,  and  sits  by  him  on  the 
rickety  bench  (with  the  blush  rose 
nodding  at  her  softly)  and  sinks 
into  that  absent  silence  which,  alike 
with  the  simplest  and  the  pro- 
foundest  persons,  means  emotion. 
Nellie  indeed  is  going  to  a  place 
in  London, — ^her  all,  being  the  exact 
fare  for  her  journey,  now  clasped 
very  tight  in  a  piece  of  newspaper 
in  a  little  hot  hand — and  will  land 
there  this  evening,  without  a  penny 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  mercy 
(Heaven  help  her !)  of  the  entirely 
unknown  advertiser  in  last  month's 
County  Chronicle,  who  required  a 
country  girl  as  housemaid.  It  is  as 
well  perhaps  that  Nellie's  up-bringing, 
with  half  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters 
in  a  three-roomed  cottage  on  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,  must  already  have 
acquainted  her  with  some  of  the  cruel 
facts  of  life,  and  that  she  goes  to  that 
greater  world  (James,  who  has  never 
been  there,  describes  London  to  her 
in  very  comfortable  terms)  innocent, 
but  not  ignorant. 

While  she  is  watching,  with  her 
simple  absent  eyes,  the  signalman's 
MoUie  swinging  on  her  gate,  and  the 


booking-officer  at  his  marbles  on  the 
platform,  a  couple  more  carts  drive 
up  to  the  Station  and  honest  James 
gets  up  to  meet  a  fat  farmer,  who  is 
going  to  the  cattle-market  in  the 
country  town  and  is  darned  if  he 
can  see  why  any  chap  need  go  further 
afield  than  that.  He  stands  and 
talks  technically  to  James  with  his 
hands  deep  in  his  stout  corduroy 
breeches'  pockets,  a  good  old  country- 
man, with  a  homely  tanned  face,  very 
white  hair,  a  fiery  old  temper,  and  a 
most  honest  respect  for  his  God,  his 
Sovereign,  and  himself.  One  can 
fancy  him  going  to  his  destination 
taking  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the 
narrow  third-class  carriage,  with  his 
old  hands  resting  on  his  stout  knees, 
plenty  of  talk  about  the  harvest  and 
the  farming  prospects  to  the  chilly 
passenger  opposite,  a  kindly  help  and 
civility  for  the  old  women  with 
baskets  and  bundles  and  birdcages, 
and  a  fine  cheerfulness  under  a  good 
deal  of  real  discomfort  which  one 
takes  to  be  a  virtue  peculiar  to  the 
orders  called  lower. 

George  emerges  from  the  signal- 
box  with  great  leisureliness  just  as 
the  farmer  is  discussing  farm-yard 
history  with  James  with  that  perfect 
openness  of  expression  which  causes 
the  town-bred  person  to  blush,  and 
gives  Nellie  (who  overhears  it  perhaps 
vaguely  from  her  seat  through  other 
thoughts)  no  more  embarrassment 
than  it  would  give  any  other  person 
who  had  heard  plain  facts  stated 
plainly  all  her  life.  A  few  more 
people  come  on  the  platform  at  the 
moment.  The  booking-officer,  on  being 
called  to  by  James  (who  is  as  much  in 
command  of  the  Station  as  anybody 
else),  "  Where  are  you  getting  to, 
Billy  ] "  leaves  his  marbles  reluctantly 
and  slouches  up  the  platform.  George 
condescends  to  label  a  very  poor  box, 
very  tightly  corded,  without  asking 
its  owner  (a   very  old  woman)  where 
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she  is  going  to,  because  in  a  little 
country  place  like  this  one  would  be 
a  fool  indeed  if  one  didn't  know 
everything  about  everybody.  "And 
Sam  be  agoing  to  meet  you  in  Dister, 
Missus?"  he  asks,  to  which  Missus 
(called  otherwise  Betty)  replies  "As 
they  say  he  tell  me  so  in  this,"  pro- 
duces a  poor  letter  to  show  the  edu- 
cated George,  and  then  puts  it  back, 
carefully  smoothed,  in  her  deep  pocket. 
Betty  indeed  is  not  agitated  about 
the  journey,  although,  or  perhaps 
because,  in  all  her  seven  and  seventy 
years  she  has  never  taken  its  like 
before,  but  trusts,  with  a  trust  which 
one  likes  to  think  for  the  credit  of 
poor  human  nature  is  not  always  mis- 
placed, that  other  people  will  help 
her  out  of  her  difficulties,  put  her  in 
the  right  way,  and  be  all  along  as 
good  to  her  as  they  are  here,  where 
George  gets  her  her  ticket  (while  she 
sits  in  the  little  booking-office  with 
her  dinner  in  her  white  handkerchief 
on  her  lap  and  her  old  face  quite 
simple  and  serene),  actually  promises 
to  see  to  her  box,  and  then,  when 
the  train  comes  up,  finds  her  a  place, 
hoists  her  into  it  and  commends  her 
to  the  care  of  the  other  occupants 
of  the  carriage  with  the  announce- 
ment as  they're  to  see  fold  lady  don't 
change  nowhere  but  at  the  Junction. 
In  a  very  modest  pony-cart,  driven 
by  the  volatile  Niece,  with  her  box 
strapped  up  on  the  seat  in  front  of 
her,  and  the  fifteen  year  old  coachman 
perched  up  behind  excessively  lumpy 
and  bucolic,  with  a  red  forelock,  his 
mouth  open,  and  a  substantial  person 
bursting  out  of  his  prim  livery,  comes 
Miss  Mary  from  the  White  House. 
The  porter,  having  caught  sight  of 
the  box  just  in  time,  strolls  away 
absently  to  the  other  end  of  the 
platform,  while  Hodge  the  coachman 
wrestles  with  it  (the  Niece  always 
calls  him  Hodge  on  the  principle  that 
if  it  isn't  his  name,  with  an  appear- 


ance like  that  it  ought  to  be)  ;  and 
then  the  young  lady  takes  her  own 
ticket,  loses  it  at  once  and  recovers 
it  again,  after  causing  a  small  rustic 
panic  in  the  booking-office,  which 
amuses  her  enormously  because  she 
is  at  an  age  when  the  whole  world 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  to 
make  one  gay.  Meanwhile  Miss  Mary 
goes  and  sits  down  for  a  minute  by 
Nellie  (who  looks  dreadfully  impas- 
sive and  forlorn),  lays  her  gentle  old 
wrinkled  hand  on  the  girl's  red  fist, 
and  talks  just  as  cheerfully  as  James 
did  of  that  great  world  to  which  Nellie 
is  going,  and  of  which,  (having  lived 
in  the  Village  and  believed  it  the 
universe  all  her  life,  and  been  always 
as  pious,  simple,  and  narrow  as  any 
creature  on  this  earth,)  she  knows 
rather  less  than  he  does. 

A  serious  thing,  eight  years  old 
perhaps,  with  her  cottage-bonnet 
slipping  off  her  curls,  comes  next  to 
take  a  penny  ticket  to  the  next 
station  (where  she  is  going  to  see 
Granny,  she  says  in  answer  to  a 
question),  has  the  ticket  given  to  her 
and  a  piece  of  toffee  put  into  her 
grave  mouth  by  the  soft-hearted 
booking-officer  (who  may  be  supposed 
from  the  sticky  nature  of  the  tickets 
in  general  to  be  constantly  indulging 
in  this  luxury  himself),  and  goes  on 
to  the  platform  where  she  puts  a 
confiding  little  paw  into  the  farmer's 
huge  horny  hand  ("Be  this  Salter's 
little  gel  1 "  he  enquires)  and  waits 
thus  trustingly  upon  events.  The 
signal-man  on  his  steps  folds  up  his 
paper  resignedly  at  this  juncture,  and 
then,  because  it  wants  not  much  more 
than  five  minutes  to  the  time  of  the 
train,  looks  out  of  the  signal-box  win- 
dow with  a  nonchalant  air  as  who 
would  say,  "Well,  there  ought  to  be  a 
train  about  this  time,  but  if  there 
really  will  be  one,  darned  if  I  know  or 
care."  MoUie  has  to  vacate  her  gates 
for  a  minute,  because  Mollie's  mother 
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from  a  cottage  hard  by  has  to  open 
them  so  that  the  line  is  clear  for  the 
train,  and  Mollie  is  left  with  her  fat 
cheek  pressed  against  one  of  the  bars 
and  an  enormous  hurray  waiting,  as 
it  were,  in  her  competent  infant 
mouth. 

The  Parson  hurries  on  to  the  plat- 
form at  this  last  minute,  old,  dusty, 
and  unkempt  as  usual,  having  walked 
the  five  miles  from  the  Village  partly 
to  meet  a  fusty  old  scientific  monthly 
journal  which  the  train  is  to  bring, 
and  partly  ("  I  begin  to  think,"  says 
the  Niece,  in  her  gay  voice  and 
laughing  delightfully,  "  that  the  old 
creature  is  positively  in  love  with 
me")  to  say  good-bye  to  the  girl 
who  reminds  him  somehow  (though 
how,  God  knows,)  of  Christabel  who 
died.  A  very  stolid  youth,  sixteen 
years  old  perhaps,  concealing  a  good 
deal  of  real  feeling  by  a  perfectly 
inanimate  countenance,  and  possibly 
going  to  London  as  a  stable-boy, 
walks  up  the  platform  carrying  his 
bundle  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  of 
whose  weepi^,  which  is  quite  loud, 
unrestrained,  and  heartfelt,  he  cannot 
trust  himself  to  take  any  notice. 

By  the  white  gates  somebody  (who 
looks  like  a  farmer  hoping  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  squire)  pulls  up  in 
his  dogcart,  talks  a  little  to  the 
signal-man  through  his  window,  and 
quiets  the  horse,  who  is  much  less 
leisurely  and  patient  than  his  master 
and  resents  the  idea  of  waiting  here 
indefinitely  for  a  tardy  train  which 
doesn't  appear  to  be  going  to  hurry 
itself  even  for  a  signal.  On  the 
platform  Miss  Mary  looks  at  a  very 
fat,  grave,  gold  watch,  part  of  a 
presentation  to  her  effete  papa,  the 
late  incumbent.  Another  somebody, 
who  is  not  himself  going  by  train 
and  who  is  yet  often  here  at  this 
time,  has  discarded  his  smock  frock 
and  perhaps  the  simplicity  it  covers, 
watches    the  expectant   little   groups 


on  the  platform  with  an  expression 
which  is  so  far  alert  and  envious  as 
to  make  one  fancy  him  one  of  those 
ambitious  persons  on  whom  that 
junior  director  was  pinning  his  hopes 
when  he  brought  the  railway  into 
existence,  until  a  girl  (who  may  be 
his  wife  very  likely,  and  is  pretty 
only  in  a  very  simple  fashion)  touches 
him  on  his  arm,  says  something  to 
him,  and  they  go  back  homewards 
to  their  country  work  together. 
Some  bold  soul  steps  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  to  get  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  train  coming  calmly  through 
the  level  country.  A  very  unneces- 
sary whistle  makes  Mollie  huzzay. 
The  travellers  on  the  platform  collect 
their  bundles.  Some  one  shuts  the 
booking-office  door  with  a  bang.  And 
then  the  train  puffs  in  slowly  with 
George  crying  "  Here  she  be  !  "  and 
considering  the  whole  duty  of  a 
porter  begun  and  done  with  this 
exclamation,  with  the  booking-officer 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  his 
sanctum,  with  Mollie  perseveringly 
cheering  from  her  gate,  with  the 
squire-farmer's  horse  snorting  and 
tossing  his  impatient  head,  and  with 
the  passengers  bustling  and  hurrying 
very  likely  as  much  as  they  have  ever 
bustled  in  their  lives,  and  yet  making 
a  delay  over  their  farewells  and 
arrangements  and  seat-findings  long 
enough  to  disorganise  a  Metropolitan 
railway  for  a  month. 

Nellie  gets  into  a  carriage  with 
that  weight  at  her  simple  heart, 
Salter's  little  girl  on  the  farmer's 
kind  stout  knee  opposite  her  and  the 
autumn  rose  nodding  her  farewell 
from  the  shed  without.  Sir  John 
and  my  Lady  drive  up  rapidly  at 
this  last  minute  in  their  barouche; 
they  are  going  to  fown  for  a  week  at 
my  Lady's  weary  desire,  and  leaving 
behind  them  coverts  of  the  very 
finest  birds  positively  asking  the 
Squire   to   shoot   them.     The   signal- 
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man  calls  out  leisurely  to  the  engine- 
driver,  that  he  must  make  'er  (which 
is  the  engine)  wait  a  bit.  deorge, 
foreseeing  a  tip,  condescends  to  help 
a  large  footman  with  some  very  large 
boxes.  Betty  settles  down  in  her 
crowded  compartment,  sitting  rather 
on  the  edge  of  her  seat,  with  her  old 
box  under  her  feet,  and  her  wrinkled 
old  hands  folded  tranquilly  on  her 
lap.  The  Niece  kisses  Miss  Mary 
in  an  impulsive  farewell  (with  the 
Parson  watching  her  from  a  little 
distance  with  his  far-off  old  eyes), 
can't  quite  decide  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,  and  ends  by  laughing  after  all. 
Sir  John  helps  my  Lady  into  the 
carriage  reserved  for  them,  seats 
himself  by  her,  cheerily  in  spite  of 
the  birds,  and  my  Lady  leans  back, 
and  sighs,  and  wonders  if  town  will 
be  less  killing  than  the  country,  or 
if  it's  one's  doom  to  be  bored,  restless, 
and  uneasy  everywhere  and  for  ever. 
The  engine  gets  up  steam  leisurely, 
moves  a  little  and  a  little  more. 
Qeorge  cries  out  "  Stand  back  there  " 


in  a  highly  professional  manner  and 
to  no  one  in  particular.  The  stolid 
boy,  with  a  dreadful  lump  in  his  poor 
throat,  sees  his  mother,  with  eyes 
which  are  quite  dim  and  only  look 
stupid,  waving  to  him  dully  from  the 
platform.  Salter's  solenm  little  girl 
gives  a  short  cry  of  delight  as  the 
train  starts.  Nellie  has  begun  her 
new  world.  Miss  Mary  gets  into  the 
little  pony-chaise  thoughtfully.  The 
Parson  turns  away  with  his  old  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  his  old  head 
bent,  the  scientific  paper  slipping 
from  under  his  arm,  and  his  thoughts, 
too,  far  away.  Moliie  gives  one  last 
huzzay.  The  signal-man  settles  down 
for  eight  hours'  leisure.  Gfeorge 
slouches  homewards.  The  booking- 
officer  looks  for  his  marbles  ;  and  the 
train,  a  curving  line,  goes  through  the 
quiet  morning  fields,  past  the  white, 
distant  village,  the  peaceful  market- 
town,  and  the  long  stretch  of  calm 
and  level  landscape  beyond.  And 
then  the  country  is  left  behind. 

S.  G.  Tallbntybe. 
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(A  Story  of  Sibbra  Leone.) 


Some  years  ago,  when  the  tide  of 
Moslem  influence,  which  for  several 
centuries  has  been  steadily  flowing 
southwards  across  a  vast  tract  of 
Western  Africa,  first  touched  the 
heathen  villages  beh^d  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  a  ipfh^  man  sat  with 
an  anxious  face  ^  99  the  verandah  of 
a  little  factory  in  a  turbulent  native 
town.  Even  today,  though  it  now 
possesses  a  resident  official  and  a  de- 
tachment of  armed  constabulary  who 
keep  such  order  as  they  can,  while  the 
European  traders  who  occasionally 
visit  there  may  come  and  go  in  safety, 
Kabunda  is  not  a  desirable  place.  A 
tangled  forest  of  cotton-woods  hems  it 
in  like  a  wall :  a  breadth  of  muddy 
water  slides  past  the  gate  of  the 
stockade;  and  between  the  river  and 
forest  there  lies  a  waste  of  reeking 
swamp  whose  exhalations  poison  the 
listless  air.  Then  it  was  a  dark  place 
of  fetish  cruelty,  and  the  first  white 
man  who  had  endeavoured  to  open 
trade  with  its  priest-ridden  inhabitants 
bitterly  regretted  his  folly  as  he  sat 
there  on  that  steamy  evening. 

Trader  Ellison  was  a  broad-shoul- 
dered, resolute  man,  well  versed  in  the 
native  ways,  which  are  always  devious 
and  sometimes  dangerous.  How  he 
came  there  is  a  simple  story,  and  the 
story  is  also  true,  for  in  a  region  of 
bloodshed  and  pestilence  like  much 
of  Western  Africa  the  grim  realities 
of  everyday  life  are  stranger  than 
romance.  Ellison  first  arrived  in  the 
colony  as  assistant  in  a  certain  coast- 
wise factory  with  an  extensive  native 
trade.     The  agent  soon  died  of  fever. 


as  most  of  the  agents  do,  and  the 
assistant  managed  the  factory  to 
everybody's  satisfaction.  His  com- 
mission on  the  gross  earnings  steadily 
mounted  up,  and  he  let  it  stand  to  his 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  firm  at 
home,  for  he  was  to  return  and  be 
married  when  his  contract  had  expired. 
Then  he  made  an  adventurous  journey 
into  a  dangerous  district  on  the 
fringe  of  the  debatable  land,  and 
returned,  broken  down  by  fever,  with 
the  finest  canoe-train  of  merchandise 
which  had  ever  descended  that  stream. 
The  venture  had  been  successful,  and 
he  trusted  that  with  what  he  had  saved 
and  its  proceeds  there  would  be  enough 
to  commence  business  with  on  his  own 
account  at  home;  but  good  fortune 
seldom  lasts  very  long  in  West  Africa. 
Thus,  when  one  sweltering  morning 
he  reached  the  factory,  he  found  a 
stranger  in  charge,  who  informed  him 
that  the  firm  had  failed  through 
outside  speculation,  and  that  he  was 
there  to  save  what  he  could  for  the 
creditors'  benefit.  Ellison  set  his 
teeth  as  he  listened,  feeling  curiously 
numb  and  sick ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
action,  and  shaking  off  the  weakness 
went  round  the  different  factories. 
One  result  of  a  good  reputation  was 
that  he  found  men  willing  to  trust 
him  with  sufficient  cloth  and  gin  to 
make  a  second  venture;  after  which 
he  sat  all  night  with  a  haggard  face 
writing  and  re-writing  a  letter  to  the 
woman  who  waited  at  home,  in  which, 
as  a  ruined  man,  he  set  her  free  from 
the  promise  she  had  made.  Then,  in 
spite  of  official  warnings  he  went  back 
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into  the  bush,  and  after  many  days' 
journey  reached  Kabunda  town.  How, 
far  apart  from  any  civilised  help  and 
often  sick  of  malaria,  he  fought  a 
single-handed  battle  against  the  fetish 
priests'  hatred  and  the  headman's 
duplicity  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
story ;  and  such  things  are  not  un- 
common in  the  fever-land.  But  his 
business  grew,  for  the  negro  is  a  trader 
born,  until  again  there  was  trouble,  and 
Ellison  could  only  foresee  disaster  as 
he  wondered  what  the  end  would  be. 

A  lurid  crimson  glare  still  shone 
behind  the  palms  whose  feathery  tufts 
rose  against  it  black  as  ebony,  though 
the  mist,  rolling  up  like  steam  from 
the  river,  hid  all  the  dripping  swamp, 
and  lights  twinkled  among  the  clus- 
tering huts  as  the  tropic  night  closed 
down.  Beneath  his  feet,  for,  as 
usual,  the  dwelling  was  raised  on 
piles,  a  group  of  tattooed  Krooboys 
crouched  in  the  hot  dust  of  the  com- 
pound, whispering  apprehensively  and 
fingering  their  freshly-ground  mat- 
chets,  while  a  heavy  revolver  lay  near 
the  trader's  hand.  Ellison  felt  very 
thankful  that  he  had  brought  these 
Liberians  with  him  into  the  bush, 
because  there  exists  a  fierce  racial 
hatred  between  the  West  African 
tribes,  and  he  knew  that  they  would 
fight,  to  save  their  skin  if  not  for  the 
factory.  Beyond  the  timber  stockade, 
which  he  had  strengthened  with 
galvanised  sheets,  a  dingy  column  of 
scented  smoke  rolled  across  the  mud- 
waUc^  huts,  and  Ellison  watched  it 
vacantly  while  he  waited  for  the  out- 
come of  the  palaver  that  was  going  on 
in  the  judgment-square. 

Two  turbaned  merchants,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Moslem  soldier- 
traders  who  dwell  in  a  state  of  at 
least  partial  civilisation  beyond  the 
fever-belt,  had  twice  already  visited 
him  to  sell  their  beautiful  leather- 
work.  At  last,  encouraged  by  his 
fetish    counsellors    and     tempttxi    by 


avarice,  the  headman  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  their  goods,  and  that 
night  their  fate  was  to  be  decided  in 
the  palaver-square.  Ellison's  friendly 
warning  was  received  with  hostility ; 
and  the  headman  had  hinted  that  his 
people,  maddened  by  tumbo  wine, 
might  not  be  contented  with  slaying 
two  foreigners  or  burning  a  factory. 
Ellison  realised  the  danger,  but  that 
factory  was  the  last  hope  to  which  he 
clung,  and  he  resolved  there  should 
at  least  be  a  struggle  before  it  was 
taken  from  him  by  half-naked  savages. 
Presently  a  roar  of  voices  broke 
through  the  sweltering  night,  and 
the  trader  leaned  over  the  balustrade 
listening  eagerly,  for  he  recognised  a 
note  of  murderous  fury  in  that  negro 
cry.  Then  he  heard  the  ringing  crack 
of  a  long  Arab  gun,  the  sputtering 
crash  of  a  flintlock,  and  a  wild  howl  of 
anger  from  the  crowd.  A  crescent 
moon  slowly  sinking  towards  the 
western  palms  cast  a  faint  light  on  the 
stretch  of  white  sand  fringed  with 
acacias  that  led  to  the  palaver-square. 
Watching  it  intently  Ellison  saw 
three  indistinct  figures  speeding  down 
the  avenue.  "The  fools,"  he  mut- 
tered, clenching  his  fist,  "  the  besotted 
imbeciles,  to  meddle  with  men  like 
these,  and  bring  a  legion  of  Moslem 
fanatics  to  bum  this  hole  to  the 
ground."  By  their  height  and  the 
loose  folds  of  cotton  that  fluttered 
behind  their  limbs  he  recognised  that 
these  three  were  men  from  the  in- 
terior, as  grim  a  race  of  warriors  as 
any  in  the  world.  A  yelling  mob 
streamed  after  them,  with  one  or  two 
naked  runners  shooting  ahead  of  the 
rest.  Presently  the  last  of  the  fugi- 
tives sharply  wheeled  about,  and  there 
was  a  twinkling  gleam  in  the  moon- 
light as  a  long-barrelled  gun  went  up. 
A  train  of  red  sparks  spat  from  it, 
and  the  foremost  runner  fell  clawing 
at  the  sand,  while  a  roar  for  ven- 
geance drowned  the  jarring  i*eport. 
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"  Good  practice ! "  said  Ellison 
grimly ;  "  Hallo  !  what  has  happened 
now  ] " 

One  of  the  running  figures  stag- 
gered in  its  stride,  then,  seized  by  a 
comrade  who  halted,  went  limping  on 
again,  while  the  gap  between  them 
and  the  mob  narrowed  rapidly  as 
they  neared  the  factory-gate.  For  a 
moment  Ellison  ground  his  heels  into 
the  planks ;  then  he  sprang  down 
the  verandah  stair-way  with  a  settled 
purpose  in  hand.  Those  men  had 
visited  Kabunda  at  his  request  to 
trade,  and  he  could  not  see  them 
murdered  before  his  eyes. 

"Open  the  gate,"  he  shouted  to 
the  excited  Kjooboys.  "Three  of 
you  stand  behind  it,  and  the  rest 
follow  me  with  the  matchet.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  hurting  them ; 
see  that  none  get  inside." 

The  little  grizzled  leader.  Old 
Man  Trouble  by  name,  showed  his 
filed  teeth  as  he  said  something  to 
the  rest,  and  again  Ellison  felt  glad 
that  he  had  engaged  only  wild  Cavally 
boys,  who,  when  amusement  was 
needed  in  their  distant  country,  made 
war  on  the  Liberian  Republic  and 
the  German  factories.  Without  hesi- 
tation they  swung  back  the  compound- 
gate,  and  the  white  man  stood  in  the 
opening  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand, 
hoping  to  settle  the  matter  without 
shooting  if  he  could.  He  was  only 
just  in  time.  Three  men  faced  round 
outside  the  gate  as  the  black  wave 
caught  them  up,  and  Ellison  spied 
the  glimmer  of  the  finely  tempered 
straight-bladed  swords  which  are 
made  by  Arab  craftsmen  far  away 
in  the  north.  Then  a  staggering 
figure  reeled  past  him  towards  the 
open  gate,  and  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  confused  scu£9e,  striking  furiously 
with  the  revolver-butt,  while  matchets 
flashed  about  him  and  a  man  in  loose 
blue  cotton  swept  clear  a  semi-circle 
with  an  Arab  sword.     Next  a   gun- 


stock,  or  something  heavy,  came  down 
upon  his  head,  and  half-stunned  he 
yet  remembered  grasping  the  shoul- 
ders of  one  of  the  strangers  who 
was  also  beaten  down,  and  shouting 
for  help  to  a  Krooboy  close  beside. 
Panting  they  dragged  him  backwards 
while  a  snaky  sword-blade  circled 
above  their  heads,  and  a  wedge  of 
yelling  Krooboys  momentarily  checked 
the  crowd.  Presently  the  Krooman 
fell  upon  him,  cannoned  ofi^,  and  was 
trampled  on ;  somebody  came  to  help 
him,  and  with  a  gasp  of  fervent 
gratitude  Ellison  and  his  burden 
reeled  together  through  the  gate. 
The  barrier  clanged  to  in  the  face  of 
the  furious  mob,  and  the  white  man 
leaned  against  it,  panting  hard  for 
breath,  and  trying  to  shut  out  the 
sickening  sounds  that  came  from  the 
other  side. 

Lifting  the  crushed  wreck  of  the 
sun-helmet  from  his  head,  and  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  eyes,  he  saw  that 
a  Krooboy  was  missing,  while  of  the 
three  fugitives  but  one  had  passed  the 
gate.  The  latter  sat  in  the  dust  of 
the  compound,  a  tall  man  wearing  the 
blue  country  cloth  that  is  woven  in 
the  interior,  coolly  tying  a  bandage 
round  his  wounded  leg. 

"Greeting  and  thanks,  but  little 
peace,  white  man,"  he  said  in  the 
semi- Arabic  idiom  spoken  in  the  north ; 
and  Ellison,  who  understood,  smiled 
as  he  noted  the  variation  from  the 
Mahomedan  salutation,  "  Greeting  and 
peace."  Then  the  stranger  continued 
calmly,  and  Ellison  listening  to  his 
story  gathered  at  lesjst  the  gist  of  it. 
They  had  fought  their  way  out  of 
the  palaver-square,  and,  while  two 
of  his  retainers  had  been  murdered 
outside  that  gate,  a  comrade,  he 
trusted,  had  reached  the  river  safe. 
Another  ruled  a  Sulima  village  whose 
cattle-raiding  inhabitants  were  devout 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  and,  if  the 
fugitive  reached  it,  he  promised  that 
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there  should  be  a  very  grim  reckon- 
ing for  the  blood  that  had  been  spilled. 
"  I  am  in  your  hands  now,  white 
man,"  he  concluded.  "  What  will  you 
do  with  me  ?  " 

Ellison  rubbed  his  forehead,  which 
commenced  to  throb  painfully,  and 
found  a  deep  gash  across  it,  while  his 
jacket  was  torn  to  rags.  With  a 
rueful  glance  at  the  latter  he  broke 
out  in  English,  "  Confound  you,  you 
ebony  nuisance,  for  dragging  me  into 
this ; "  then,  noticing  the  other's  be- 
wildered stare,  explained  as  best  he 
could  that  they  must  try  to  hold 
the  factory  until  his  friends  should 
come.  Next,  expecting  that  the 
crowd,  which  satisfied  with  bloodshed 
had  dispersed,  would  probably  return 
again,  he  served  out  to  the  Krooboys 
an  ample  supply  of  powder  and  four- 
foot  flintlock  guns  from  the  trade- 
store,  and  bade  the  cook,  who  had 
done  great  things  with  the  matchet, 
prepare  the  best  meal  he  could. 

The  big  man,  whose  wound  did 
not  appear  to  affect  his  appetite, 
performed  some  mystic  ceremony  with 
a  pinch  of  salt,  which  Ellison  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  graciously  took 
that  place  under  his  protection,  and 
then  ate  like  a  hungry  wolf,  while 
the  trader,  lounging  in  a  monkey- 
skin  chair,  with  one  eye  on  the 
village,  watched  him  attentively.  His 
face  was  not  black  but  swarthy, 
while  something  in  the  features  and 
the  angle  of  the  forehead  showed  that 
other  blood  than  the  negro's  flowed 
in  his  veins,  and  that  he  came  of 
a  people  far  removed  from  savages. 
The  village  was  now  almost  ominously 
silent,  and  the  twinkling  lights  had 
gone,  though  at  irregular  intervals 
a  growl  of  distant  voices  rose  across 
the  huts.  But  neither  of  the  two 
strangely  assorted  companions  were 
to  enjoy  that  meal  in  peace,  for  pre- 
sently a  tattooed  heathen  drew  cau- 
tiously   near    the    gate,    and    laying 


down  the  inevitable  present,  a  string 
of  live  fowls  tied  together  by  the  leg, 
called  out  that  he  bore  a  message 
from  the  headman. 

"  Speak  on,"  was  the  answer.  The 
negro  commenced  by  setting  forth 
Ellison's  ungrateful  wickedness,  after 
which  he  concluded  :  "So  my  master 
sends  warning  his  people  will  certainly 
kill  you  soon.  Therefore  tie  that 
stranger  and  put  him  outside  the 
gate  :  leave  us  the  factory  and  Kroo- 
boys ;  and  he  will  see  a  canoe  is 
ready  a  little  before  the  dawn,  and 
no  one  shall  watch  by  the  river  while 
you  escape  down  stream.^ 

Ellison  laughed  at-  the  message^ 
and  his  answer  was  v&cj  brief.  "  Gk) 
back,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  your  master, 
if  he  desires  this  factory,  to  take  it, — 
when  he  can."  Thereupon  the  other, 
changing  his  tactics,  depicted  with 
graphic  details  what  the  whole  party's 
fate  would  be.  Ellison,  considering 
this  was  not  only  exceeding  a 
herald's  privilege,  but  also  calculated 
to  weaken  his  followers'  resolution, 
if  they  understood,  sternly  bade  Uie 
messenger  go  away.  But  the  negro 
only  waxed  the  more  eloquent,  until 
a  deftly-aimed  bottle,  snatched  from 
the  table  at  hand,  smote  him  full  on 
the  forehead,  and  cut  the  oration  short. 

A  grim  smile  twinkled  in  the 
stranger's  eyes.  "That  answer,"  he 
said,  "  was  given  well  j  therefore,  if 
Allah  wills  it,  we  shall  hold  this 
place  together  until  my  kinsmen  come. 
The  white  man  is  surely  of  a  soldier- 
race,  and  I  fought  with  Samadu." 

"  No,"  was  Ellison's  answer,  in 
what  he  knew  of  the  inland  Arabic. 
"  I  am  only  a  trader,  and  sell  cloth 
that  from  the  profits  I  may  have 
bread  to  eat ;  but  this  factory  is  my 
living,  and  I  will  not  give  it  up." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  other  still  smiling. 
"Then  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
great  Emir  Samadu  should  fear  the 
white  infidel.     I   would   leave  those 
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fowls  outside  the  gate;  we  shall  see 
if  the  bushman's  poisons  are  good  for 
the  big  red  ants."  Presently,  with 
the  explanation  that  he  had  not  closed 
his  eyes  for  several  nights,  the  Moslem 
stretched  himself  on  a  roll  of  mat- 
ting, and  sank  into  heavy  sleep,  while 
Ellison  kept  watch  upon  the  verandah. 

The  village  was  now  apparently 
wrapped  in  drunken  slumber,  for 
tumbo-wine  had  freely  flowed  at  the 
palaver.  The  palm-fronds  rustled 
mysteriously  along  the  forest's  edge : 
drops  of  condensed  moisture  fell 
splashing  from  the  eaves;  and  the 
oily  gurgle  of  the  river  came  softly 
through  the  gloom.  All  these  things 
Ellison  noted  as  he  listened  revolver 
in  hand  while  the  sweltering  hours 
of  the  tropic  night  dragged  them- 
selves away,  until  dawn  found  him 
leaning  wearily  over  the  balustrade 
drenched  in  heavy  dew. 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  try- 
ing one  to  all  in  the  factory.  A 
second  attack  was  beaten  off  by  the 
Krooboys'  gallantry,  for  the  woolly- 
haired  labourers  had  no  desire  to  pose 
as  an  offering  to  the  fetish  gods.  But 
provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
soon  the  little  garrison  were  reduced 
to  one  yam  apiece  each  day,  and 
through  lack  of  water  Ellison,  to  his 
great  disgust,  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  curious  effervescents  and  poisonous 
Hamburg  gin  from  his  stock  in  trade. 
The  tribesmen  now  contented  them- 
selves with  tryiag  to  starve  them  out, 
though  it  had  already  become  evident 
they  had  other  business  in  hand. 
Ellison  could  see  messengers  coming 
and  going  all  day,  while  slaves  were 
piling  branches  about  the  stockade. 
At  this  as  they  watched  one  after- 
noon the  stranger  smiled  significantly. 
"  My  people  come,"  he  said.  "  Do 
the  heathen  think  them  children  to 
be  turned  aside  by  these  ?  Soon  you 
will  see  them  driven  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  sheep." 


"That's  if  we  don't  starve  before- 
hand," Ellison  answered  in  English. 
"  I  feel  nearly  half-dead  now.  Ah  ! 
there's  the  bushman's  artillery  on  the 
way  to  the  front." 

A  line  of  panting  naked  negroes 
were  hauling  along  the  river-bank  one 
of  those  honey-combed,  cast-iron  guns, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of 
Brussels,  may  be  found  in  every 
West  African  stronghold.  Presently 
it  was  lashed  to  a  heavy  log,  and  an 
individual,  gorgeously  attired  in  a 
crownless  silk  hat  painted  with  crimson 
bands,  a  discarded  infantry  tunic,  and 
nothing  else,  strutted  some  sixty  yards 
ahead  of  it  and  set  up  a  wand  in  the 
oozy  mire.  He  fastened  a  screaming 
parrot  upon  the  wand,  and  returned 
to  where  his  subordinates  were  busy 
cramming  the  gun  to  the  muzzle 
with  fragments  of  gin-l)ottles  and 
broken  iron.  Next,  mounting  a  pair 
of  trade-spectacles  (which  are  made 
of  window-glass),  he  crawled  round 
about  the  breach  shouting  vociferous 
orders,  until  there  was  a  sudden 
dispersal  of  the  naked  artillerymen; 
a  long  bright  flash  leapt  from  the 
muzzle  as  it  tilted  aloft,  a  rolling 
cloud  of  yellow  smoke  closed  down 
across  the  swamp,  and  as  this  drifted 
away  a  triumphant  howl  went  up,  for 
there  were  no  traces  of  the  parrot  or 
of  the  wand  it  had  perched  upon. 

The  bushman  having  thus  ascer- 
tained the  range  set  up  another  wand 
in  its  place,  and  then  squatted  down 
among  the  undergrowth  beside  his 
hidden  gun  until  the  unsuspecting  foe 
should  pass  across  that  mark,  which 
is  the  usual  artillery  practice  of  the 
West  African,  and  not  always  in- 
effectual, as  the  Alecto's  blue-jackets 
know. 

Afterwards,  and  until  long  past 
midnight,  the  two  men  of  widely 
different  race  watched  and  waited 
together  upon  the  verandah.  Both  of 
them  were  very  hungry,  and  the  one 
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of  swarthy  colour  had  tasted  no  liquid 
for  nearly  two  days  because  the  fiery 
potato-spirit  was  forbidden  to  him. 
He  leaned  on  the  worm-eaten  balus- 
trade, a  silent,  statuesque  figure, 
loosely  draped  in  blue,  for  in  him  the 
inherent  apathy  of  the  negro  was 
blended  with  the  teaching  of  Islam 
that  no  man  may  escape  his  fate. 
But  Ellison's  Western  energy  chafed 
under  the  inaction,  and  with  his  belt 
drawn  tight  about  him  he  paced 
feverishly  to  and  fro,  only  halting  a 
moment  to  fling  with  a  savage  gesture 
a  damp  cigar  over  the  rail.  The  little 
glowing  morsel  lay  a  red  spark  in  the 
dust  below,  and  led  his  gaze  to  the 
few  scattered  figures  fingering  their 
long  guns  behind  the  palisade.  "  It 
would  be  better  to  go  out  and  meet 
them,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, "than  starve  here  like  rats 
in  a  trap.  You  don't  understand, 
confound  it  !  I'm  always  forgetting 
that."  Then  in  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences, he  made  his  meaning  clear. 

"  My  friends  are  surely  coming," 
was  the  grave  reply.  "  Only  wait 
for  daylight,  and  then,  if  there  is  no 
deliverance,  we  will  go  out  and  make 
an  end." 

Ellison  did  not  answer,  but  vaguely 
wondered,  as  he  stared  out  into  the 
night,  whether  one  who  had  hung 
upon  his  arm  that  English  summer 
evening,  which  seemed  so  long  ago, 
had  forgotten  his  existence,  or  if  she 
still  waited  in  patience  for  his  return, 
while  he  was  about  to  perish  far 
away  in  Africa.  Then  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  home-land  which  he 
never  expected  to  see  again,  until  a 
confused  pounding  of  monkey-skin 
drums  recalled  him  rudely  to  the  pre- 
sent and  he  saw  a  long  line  of  naked 
tribesmen  march  out  through  the 
stockade  gate.  With  a  throat  dry 
as  a  limekiln  he  paced  the  creaking 
verandah  until  his  swarthy  companion 
touched  him,  and   pointed  to  where 


beyond  the  misty  forest  a  faint 
greyness  streaked  the  East.  Then, 
haggard  and  anxious,  he  cast  himself 
down  upon  a  fibre-mat,  and  lay  there 
while  the  stars  faded  and  went  out  one 
by  one,  wondering  if  that  was  the  last 
sunrise  that  he  was  fated  to  see. 

At  last,  from  somewhere  among  the 
cotton-woods,  there  came  a  ringing 
detonation, — the  clang  of  an  Arab 
gun.  His  comrade  cried  out  trium- 
phantly, and  it  was  evident  that  the 
Kabunda  men  knew  what  the  warn- 
ing meant.  A  blowing  of  horns  and 
a  booming  of  drums  rolled  along  the 
river,  and  watcher  answered  watcher 
out  of  the  drifting  mist.  A  silence 
followed  that  was  strangely  trjdng, 
while  the  grey  changed  to  crimson, 
for  day  comes  suddenly  in  the  tropics, 
and  presently  a  huge  coppery  red  disc 
swung  up  above  the  forest.  Then,  as 
the  first  hot  rays  fell  on  the  reeking 
swamp  and  drove  bright  lanes  of 
radiance  into  the  forest-shade,  the 
mist,  gathering  in  fantastic  wreaths, 
melted  into  thin  air,  and  Ellison  saw 
lines  of  blue  and  white  clad  figures 
swarming  among  the  cotton-woods. 
Next,  from  the  brushwood  by  the 
river  and  the  tall  grass  of  the  swamp, 
there  flickered  yellow  flashes,  pufife  of 
pale  blue  vapour  hung  in  motionless 
streaks,  and  a  crash  of  guns  shook 
the  dew-drenched  palms.  But  neither 
shot  nor  shout  brought  answer  from 
the  straggling  line  of  white  and  black, 
which,  with  a  shimmer  of  spears  before, 
it  and  a  glint  of  long-barrelled  guns, 
poured  doggedly  into  the  swamp. 
Ellison,  watching  through  his  glasses, 
saw  that  the  most  part  were  fighting 
men  from  the  north,  probably  Sofa 
and  Sulima  Moslem  who  were  already 
extending  their  domination  over  a 
heathen  land,  while  by  the  neatly 
folded  turbans  and  lighter  colour  of 
limb  he  knew  there  were  among  them 
some  of  Samadu's  Arabs  from  beyond 
Uie  peaks  of  Kong. 
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A  second  burst  of  firing  heavier 
than  before  broke  out  along  the  river  ; 
the  running  figures  massed  themselves 
together,  and  this  time  a  shrill,  pierc- 
ing yell,  which  even  to-day  the  West 
Indian  patrols  do  not  care  to  hear, 
echoed  across  the  tangled  grass,  and 
there  followed  a  mad  rattle  of  gun- 
shots across  the  breadth  of  the  swamp. 
Ellison  fixed  his  glasses  on  the  mass 
of  half-naked  tribesmen  crouching 
among  the  undergrowth  where  the 
bulk  of  the  Kabunda  people  lay 
behind  the  gun,  which  hidden  from 
their  assailants  commanded  the  one 
firm  passage  leading  through  the  mire. 
At  that  moment  a  whirling  crimson 
flash  blazed  forth  among  the  grass, 
and  a  cloud  of  vapour  drove  across 
the  line  of  leaping  objects  that  seemed 
suddenly  cut  in  two.  A  wild  shout 
pealed  through  the  thunder  of  the 
over-loaded  gun  ;  a  hand  grasped  his 
shoulder  and  a  deep  voice  said  in  his 
ear,  "Now  you  shall  see  how  our 
people  fight." 

Ellison  held  his  breath  as  he 
watched  the  mad  struggle  to  re-load 
the  gun  in  time,  and  the  reckless  rush 
of  spear-armed  warriors  straight  upon 
the  piece,  beginning  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  those  swarthy  tribes- 
men had  more  than  once  chased  bat- 
talions of  drilled  negroes  strengthened 
by  picked  white  soldiers  of  France 
through  the  forests  of  Senegal.  Even 
then  he  could  see  a  fantastic  object 
flinging  the  priming  upon  the  breach, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  knew 
the  murderous  load  of  ragged  iron 
would  blot  the  foremost  out ;  but 
with  a  glitter  of  steel  above  them  the 
men  from  the  fringe  of  the  Soudan 
charged  home  upon  the  gun.  Into 
the  grass,  and  through  it,  with  the 
flintlocks  scorching  their  faces  and  the 
iron  shower  hurtling  broadcast,  they 
drove  resistlessly  through  and  over  the 
mass  of  Elabunda  men.  When  they 
came  forth  a  terror-stricken  crowd  of 
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fugitives  fled  down  the  river-bank, 
flinging  flintlock  and  matchet  from 
them  as  they  ran,  while  the  sword- 
blades  flickered  behind  them,  and 
pursuer  and  pursued  swept  on  waist- 
deep  together  through  the  shallow 
ford.  Further  down  the  river,  and 
higher  up  as  well,  the  same  thing 
happened,  while  now  there  was  a 
ringing  of  long-barreUed  guns  upon 
the  other  side,  and  Ellison  yelled 
excitedly,  "Hurrah,  a  splendid  charge  ! 
They'll  wipe  out  all  Kabunda  unless 
the  gate  is  closed  in  time  ! " 

The  barrier  swung  to  in  the  faces 
of  friends  and  foes  alike,  but  a  mixed 
mass  of  blue  and  white  cotton  draperies, 
black  limbs,  and  matchet-blades,  rolled 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  swarmed 
shoulder  to  shoulder  across  the  big 
stockade,  while  the  gun-butts  clanged 
like  a  foundry  as  they  rang  upon  the 
gate.  The  gate  went  down  before 
them ;  there  were  yells  and  cries  in 
the  streets,  and  a  confused  flashing  of 
fire-arms  among  the  clustering  huts, 
while  with  a  shout  of,  "  Come  back 
there,  you  lunatics,  this  isn't  our 
aflair  ! "  Ellison  dropped  from  the  roof 
and  sprang  down  the  verandah  stair. 

He  was  too  late.  The  gate  of  the 
factory  compound  was  already  open 
wide,  and  he  saw  the  last  of  his  woolly- 
haired  followers,  fired  by  the  lust  of 
plunder,  vanish  among  the  trees,  while 
presently  his  swarthy  friend  limped 
past  him  with  a  matchet  in  his  hand, 
and  Ellison  struggled  fiercely  to  choke 
down  an  almost  uncontroUable  im- 
pulse to  join  in  the  fray.  In  a 
moment  the  acacia-fringed  avenue 
was  filled  with  a  roaring  mob,  some 
standing  at  bay  about  the  huts, 
the  rest  running  like  frightened 
sheep,  while  turbaned  men  sword  in 
hand  drove  through  them  resistlessly. 
When  at  last  the  wild  tumult  rolled 
out  again  through  the  further  gate 
Ellison,  shivering  a  little  at  what  he 
saw    around,     drew    back    into   the 
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compound,  and  sat  limply  in  the 
shade  to  wait  what  should  happen 
next. 

It  was  perhaps  an  hour  later  when, 
with  a  band  of  sable  retainers  ranged 
in  loose  order  about  him,  a  turbaned 
man  in  blue  Arab  cotton  entered  the 
compound  by  his  lame  companion's 
side,  and  Ellison,  noting  the  em- 
broidery upon  the  tattered  robe  and 
the  silver-buckled  sword-belt  of  beau- 
tiful leather-work,  tried  to  recall  a 
suitable  salutation  for  a  person  of 
rank  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Greeting  and  peace  to  you, 
stranger,"  Id  the  n^mer  in  the 
northern  tongue.  "  We  thank  you  for 
helping  our  brother ;  but  why,  after 
facing  the  heathen  for  many  days,  did 
you  not  join  and  help  us  to  cut  these 
devU-worshippers  down  ] " 

"  I  am  a  peaceful  trader,  and  I  only 
held  them  from  burning  this  factory," 
Ellison  answered  as  best  he  could. 
The  other  laughed,  as  speaking  very 
slowly  he  said :  "  And  we  are  also 
traders,  but  we  carry  the  sword  as 
well,  as  our  fathers  did  before  us  when 
they  first  came  out  of  the  East.  Well, 
again  we  thank  you,  and  you  shall 
trade  in  safety  so  long  as  I  rule  this 
town.  By  Allah  !  if  such  are  your 
peaceful  traders,  what  are  the  white 
soldiers  like?  And  now  you  faint 
with  hunger;  there  is  food  in  the 
headman's  house." 

Ellison,  who  had  dined  many  times 
in  very  curious  company  since  he  came 
to  Africa,  thankfully  agreed,  and  after 
the  first  sufficient  meal  he  had  eaten 
for  several  days  lay  down  on  a  roll 
of  matting  to  sleep  for  twelve  hours 
on  end.  The  newcomer,  who  was 
evidently  a  man  of  mark,  proved  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  a  few  months 
wrought  a  radical  change  in  Kabunda 
town.  Instead  of  the  ghastly  fetish- 
house  a  school  was  set  up,  such  a  one 


as  may  be  found  in  many  Moslem 
villages  in  the  interior.  Drastic  regu- 
lations took  the  place  of  chaotic  mis- 
rule, and  a  grey-bearded  man  of  yellow 
skin  who  had  come  from  the  desert's 
edge  replaced  the  naked  fetish-priest 
as  public  instructor.  Lines  of  swarthy 
carriers  came  down  the  forest-trails 
bearing  gums  and  spices,  feathers  and 
leather-work,  worth  much  upon  the 
coast ;  and  if  Ellison  sold  but  little 
poisonous  gin,  his  coiomerce  in  cloth 
and  hardware  increased  rapidly.  This 
story  of  conquest  and  improvement 
has  been  repeated  many  times  before 
in  that  region  of  forest,  as  the  few 
adventurous  traders  and  the  frontier 
officials  know. 

So  the  trade  of  the  factory  flourished 
exceedingly,  until  Ellison  sold  the 
goodwill  to  a  large  African  firm,  and 
then  it  came  to  signal  failure,  because 
of  a  tipsy  agent  who  would  not  under- 
stand that  he  now  had  to  deal  with 
people  who  were  not  savages.  Mean- 
time Ellison  had  gone  home  with 
sufficient  to  start  him  in  England 
as  a  junior  partner  in  another  West 
Coast  firm;  and  there  he  found  one 
who  had  patiently  waited  all  the 
trying  time.  He  is  married  now, 
and  when  he  last  told  the  story,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  he  added  that  his 
swarthy  friends  had  voluntarily  ceded 
jurisdiction  to  a  resident  officer,  and 
had  several  times  helped  the  Govern- 
ment through  troubles  in  the  bush ; 
but  at  last,  through  some  blunder  of 
the  officials  over  the  hated  hut-tax, 
they  had  marched  out  of  Kabunda 
and  gone  back  to  the  north.  Ellison 
also  stated  that  the  authorities  thus 
lost  faithful  friends  and  allies,  and 
that,  if  ever  the  forest-patrols  should 
meet  them  under  arms,  it  would  go 
hard  with  our  West  Indian  soldiers 
unless  they  played  the  man. 

Habold  Bim)L0S8. 
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There  is  no  gratitude  more  sincere 
than  that  which  is  paid  to  the  man 
who  can  amuse  us;  and  few  of  us 
would  be  slow  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Kipling  has  made  the  world  more 
amusing.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  luxuries  that  we  possess, 
and  for  what  should  we  be  grateful  if 
not  for  luxuries  ?  But  there  are  times 
when  gratitude  sees,  like  Desdemona, 
a  divided  duty.  Should  it  blind  us 
to  the  shortcomings  of  a  favourite 
author  ?  Or  should  it  make  us  indig- 
nant when  he  produces  work  seriously 
below  his  best  level  ?  There  is  a  case 
to  be  made  out  for  either  side,  and 
of  course  no  artist  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  nothing  but 
masterpieces.  But  when  one  sees  a 
writer  wilfully  making  play  in  a 
definitely  wrong  direction,  it  is  surely 
permissible  to  remonstrate.  There 
are  a  dozen  stones  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
new  book.  The  Day's  Work  ;  three 
of  them  are,  as  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  allowed,  in  his  best  manner  ; 
half  a  dozen  more  are  no  worse  than 
many  good  things  in  his  earlier  work ; 
but  the  other  three,  though  in  their 
way  clever  enough,  no  doubt,  like 
everything  else  of  their  author's,  do, 
I  must  say,  awaken  a  desire  to  pro- 
test. And  some  of  the  protests  which 
must  be  made  against  them  apply 
partially  to  the  other  stories.  But  let 
us  analyse  the  volume. 

Over  The  Tomb  op  his  Ances- 
tors, which  relates  the  adventures  of 
Lieutenant  John  Chinn  among  the 
Bhils  and  his  hereditary  domination, 
ther0  will  surely  be  no  dispute ; 
nor  is  there  likely,  I  take  it,  to 
be  much    over    William    the    Con- 


queror, a  love-story  set  against  a 
background  of  Indian  famine.  Here 
is  a  passage  I  should  like  to  quote 
before  turning  Devil's  Advocate.  One 
Scott,  of  the  Irrigation  Department  in 
the  Punjab,  has  been  ordered  down 
to  fight  the  famine  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and,  since  the  rice-eating 
people  will  sooner  starve  than  eat 
unfamiliar  grains,  he  has  been  forced 
to  give  the  grain  to  goats  and  feed 
perishing  babies  on  their  milk.  After 
a  month  of  milking  and  baby-feeding 
he  returns  to  the  central  camp,  where 
"  WilHam,"  a  hard-riding  young  lady 
with  a  preference  for  men  of  action, 
has  been  busy  also. 

He  had  no  desire  to  make  any  dramatic 
entry,  but  an  accident  of  the  sunset 
ordered  it  that,  when  he  had  taken  off 
his  helmet  to  get  the  evening  breeze,  the 
low  light  should  fall  across  his  forehead 
and  he  could  not  see  what  was  before 
him  ;  while  one  waiting  at  the  tent  door 
beheld,  with  new  eyes,  a  young  man, 
beautiful  as  Paris,  a  god  in  a  halo  of 
golden  dust,  walking  slowly  at  the  head 
of  his  fiock,  while  at  his  kaee  ran  small 
naked  Cupids. 

That  is  a  pretty  picture,  and  tells 
all  the  more  against  the  severe  realism 
of  its  setting. 

The  other  one  of  the  first  three  is 
The  Bridge-Builders,  which,  for  my 
own  part,  I  should  put  in  a  class  by 
itself,  ranking  it  higher  than  any- 
thing of  its  author's  except  only  The 
Man  that  would  be  King.  But  it 
is  open  to  certain  objections,  and 
not  unreasonable  ones.  Mr.  Kipling 
suffers  from  a  mania,  which  is  really 
only  the  perversion  of  his  best  quality. 
His  passionate  desire  for  concrete  in- 
formation  makes   his    whole   work  a 
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storehouse  of   curious  and  sometimes 
very  interesting  facts  ',   but  with  the 
desire  to  know  all   about  everything 
goes  a  desire  to  be  able  to  call  every- 
thing by  its  right  name,  and  this  has 
bred  a  kind   of   collector's   mania,  a 
craving   for   strange  words.     If   Mr. 
Elipling   discovers    a    new    term, — a 
technical    term   for    choice,    but   any 
flower    of    American    slang   will    do 
nearly  as  well — he  is  as  happy  as  an 
entomologist  with  a  new  beetle,  and  as 
anxious  to  produce  it.     Now  a  story 
which  turns  upon  a  triumph  of  modern 
engineering  gives  great  scope  to  this 
bent  of  mind,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  first  three  or  four  pages  of 
The  Bridge-Builders    are   sprinkled 
thick  with  words  like  spile-pier,  bor- 
row-pit,  trusses,  and  revetments.    Tastes 
differ   about   the   result.     To   myself 
it  appears  to  convey  the  atmosphere 
which    Mr.  Kipling  wants  to  attain, 
and  certainly  the  picture  of  the  bridge 
rises  distinct  enough  ;    but  to  many 
other  people  it   seems  a  disagreeable 
pedantry,  and  indisposes  them  to  fol- 
low with  proper  attention  what  comes 
after.     About  that  also  there  are  two 
opinions  ;   one   fervent   admirer   said 
to  me  that  the  story  broke  off  just  at 
the  interesting  part,  where   the  flood 
came  down  on  the  unfinished  bridge, 
and  went  off  into  a  silly  dream.     But 
the   peculiar    bent    of    the    author's 
mind,  while  it  gives  him  the  keenest 
interest   in    the   bridge   as  a   bridge, 
makes  him  also  see  in  it  not  merely  a 
bridge  but  a  symbol.     The  spanning 
of  the  Ganges  is  not  merely  an  en- 
gineering achievement ;  it  stands  for 
a  tyf^  of  the  losing  battle  which  the 
old    gods   of   the    East  fight    against 
new  and  spiritual  forces.     Still,  in  the 
use  of  symbols  there  always  lurks  a 
snare,   and   though    I    should   defend 
with  enthusiasm  the  symbolism  of  this 
story,  which  lies  a  good  deal  nearer 
to   poetry  than   to   prose,  I  am  con- 
strained to  admit  that  it   sins  by  a 


trifle  of  obscurity ;  and  in  the  other 
stories  the  use  of  a  figurative  method 
leads  the  author  into  errors  much 
worse  than  obscurity.  In  short,  as 
Devil's  Advocate,  I  should  sum  up  my 
indictment  by  accusing  Mr.  Kipling 
first  of  an  abuse  of  technical  jargon, 
secondly,  and  this  is  a  more  serious 
matter,  of  an  abuse  of  symbolism. 

The  two  faults  are  at  their  worst 
when  they  occur  together,  and  indeed 
they  are  traceable  back  to  one  source. 
Everybody  felt  that  there  was  sym- 
bolism, or  allegory,  involved  in  the 
two  Jungle  Books,  "but  nobody  re- 
sented it,  for  the  stories  were  funda- 
mentally interesting.  The  presence 
of  Mowgli  added  the  human  link 
which  is  needed  to  bring  us  into 
sympathy,  and  the  animals  talked 
credibly.  Animals  must,  and  do, 
talk,  and  it  seems  natural  that  they 
should  talk  as  Mr.  Kipling  makes 
them.  But  when  it  comes  to  engines 
discoursing  on  a  railway-siding,  or  the 
different  parts  of  a  ship  holding  con- 
verse, credibility  ceases,  and,  as  Horace 
observes,  incredulus  odi, — the  incredi- 
ble is  a  bore.  But  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Kipling  falls  into  this  error  is 
sufficiently  simple.  He  has  a  passion 
for  machinery,  and  very  rightly,  since 
the  marine  engine,  even  more  than 
Finlayson's  bridge,  is  to  this  age 
what  the  Parthenon  was  to  Athens. 
Probably  his  sincerest  aspiration  ex- 
presses itself  in    McAndrew's  phrase, 

Oh  for  another  Bobbie  Bums  to  sing  the 
song  of  steam. 

Mr.  Kipling  may  live  to  sing  the 
song  of  steam  yet,  but  for  the  present 
he  trails  us  somewhat  heavily  at  the 
heels  of  his  hobby.  Machines  may  be 
alive  to  him,  but  they  are  not  alive  to 
us.  Nobody  would  object  to  his 
technicalities  when  they  are  used  so 
admirably  as  in  the  story  Bread 
UPON  THE  Waters,  a  capital  yam 
with   that   touch  of   something  more 
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in  it  that  puts  Mr.  Kipling  miles 
above  so  excellent  a  spinner  of  yarns 
as  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jacobs  would 
never  have  realised  that  McPhee  had 
a  Shekinah  in  "  the  matter  o*  fair 
runnin'."  But  in  that  other  story 
of  a  steamer,  The  Devil  and  the 
Deep  Sea,  I  confess  that  the  tech- 
nicalities overpower  me.  It  was  no 
doubt  an  admirable  thing  that  Mr. 
Kipling  should  have  plotted  out 
exactly  what  would  happen  in  the 
engine-room  if  a  five-inch  shell  frac- 
tured the  bolts  that  held  the  con- 
necting-rod to  the  forward  crank ; 
but  the  description  will  be  worse 
than  Hebrew  to  the  average  reader, 
for  it  is  not  merely  unintelligible 
but  tantalising.  This,  however,  Mr. 
Kipling  knows  well  enough,  and  he 
takes  his  chance ;  for  my  own  part 
I  willingly  accept  the  bewilderment 
for  the  subsequent  picture  of  the 
repairing.  I  cannot  understand  what 
is  being  done,  but  I  can  feel  the  feverish 
activity  and  the  sense  of  amazing  re- 
sourcefulness. It  enlarges  one's  view 
of  the  possibilities  in  human  nature 
to  read  of  man,  stripped  to  the  skin 
and  reduced  all  but  to  a  state  of 
nature,  at  grapple  desperately  and 
successfully  to  improvise  the  most 
complicated  weapons  of  civilisation. 

But  what  I  suspect  Mr.  Kipling  of 
not  knowing  is  that  a  symbol  has  only 
value  when  it  translates  into  the  con- 
crete something  less  intelligible  in  the 
abstract ;  and  that  an  allegory  is  only 
tolerable  when  its  story  is  so  interest- 
ing that  one  tacitly  forgives  it  for 
being  an  allegory.  Finlay son's  bridge 
over  the  Ganges  seems  to  me  an  excel- 
lent symbol,  a  material  incident  to 
show  a  spiritual  conflict ;  the  Jungle- 
Book  stories  are  admirable  allegories 
because  there  is  very  little  allegory  in 
them ;  we  are  haunted  by  a  sense  of 
some  further  meaning,  not  knocked 
over  the  head  with  a  moral.  But  the 
sketch  called  A  Walking  Delegate 


is  an  allegory  naked  and  not  ashamed. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  a  profound  antipathy 
to  Socialism,  and  a  profound  belief  in 
"  the  day's  work ;  '*  that  renders  him 
a  valuable  prophet,  and  in  one  of  his 
cleverest  poems.  An  Imperial  Re- 
script, he  put  the  case  against  an 
artificial  limitation  of  man's  energy 
more  convincingly  than  could  be  done 
by  a  legion  of  blue-books.  But  he 
has  now  chosen  to  represent  the  con- 
tempt of  real  workers  for  the  idle 
demagogue  in  terms  of  horseflesh,  and 
the  result  is,  to  speak  plainly,  non- 
sense. These  are  not  the  ideas  of 
horses,  for  the  conception  of  combina- 
tion for  a  common  end  is  essentially 
foreign  to  them;  and  if  Mr.  Kipling 
wanted  to  write  the  dialogue  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  he  should  not  have 
written  it  about  men.  Very  probably 
he  would  say  that  it  amused  him  to 
write  it  in  this  way ;  and  that  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  when  what 
amuses  the  writer  amuses  the  reader 
also.  This  Walking  Delegate  is  a  cari- 
cature of  a  man,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
least  like  a  horse.  The  other  horses  are 
like  horses,  but  the  situation  is  not 
one  that  could  conceivably  arise  among 
horses.  Swift  saw  the  possibilities 
long  ago,  and  exhausted  the  dramatic 
contrast  between  a  man's  conventions 
and  the  rules  of  life  among  decent 
animals,  in  circumstances  fabulous,  of 
course,  but  not  inconceivable.  And 
I  confess  that  even  the  better  features 
of  the  story, — for  instance,  the  insight 
into  the  experiences  of  a  New  York 
tram-horse — are  marred  to  me  by  the 
dialect.  There  may  possibly  be  some 
fascination  about  a  tongue  in  which 
people  say  nope  and  yep  for  no  and 
yea,  but  I  do  not  feel  it ;  and  there 
are  surely  enough  authors  already 
engaged  in  garnering  the  rank  crop 
of  American  vulgarisms.  To  a  certain 
extent  these  have  infected  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's own  style  already ;  we  find  him 
talking     about     slugging     a     guard, 
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cramping  a  coup^,  and  so  forth ;  and 
before  the  century  is  out,  he  may  be 
writing  vim  and  brainy  with  the  best 
of  them. 

The  Ship  that  Found  Herself  is 
another  allegory,  or  S3rmbol  as  you 
choose.  If  an  organisation, — a  State, 
for  instance, — is  to  be  worth  its  place 
in  the  world,  all  the  bits  in  that  organ- 
isation have  to  do  their  separate  work 
in  the  best  way  they  can  and  not  mind 
if  their  toes  are  trodden  on,  because 
that  is  inevitable.  That  is  the  moral 
of  innumerable  tales  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
work,  and  a  very  admirable  moral  it  is. 
Servants  of  the  State  have  to  realise 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  machine,  the 
whole  of  which  depends  on  the  loyalty 
of  every  part.  That  is  all  very  well 
as  a  metaphor  or  illustration.  But 
when  you  come  to  writing  a  story  to 
show  how  all  the  parts  of  a  ship,  the 
rivets,  stringers,  garboard-strake,  and 
heaven  knows  what  else,  have  feel- 
ings to  be  considered  and  how  each 
learns  a  common  lesson, — why  then 
you  are  very  apt  to  be  a  bore.  And 
when  you  bring  in  the  steam  as  a 
kind  of  guardian  angel  with  a  ten- 
dency to  be  facetious,  you  approach 
to  being  intolerable. 

And  yet  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
heard  an  intelligent  man  speaking  of 
this  book  describe  The  Maltese  Cat 
as  the  best  story  in  it,  and  next  to 
that  he  placed  The  Ship  that  Found 
Herself  and  '007.  There  are  things 
to  interest  one,  as  well  as  many  to 
annoy  one  in  the  story  of  the  ship ; 
it  is  doubtless  a  graphic  account 
of  the  process  of  adjustment  which 
actually  takes  place  on  a  first  voyage ; 
but  '007  is  beyond  me.  Here  all 
Mr.  Kipling's  manias  break  loose  at 
once, — there  is  the  madness  of  Ameri- 
can slang,  the  madness  of  technical 
jargon,  and  the  madness  of  believing 
that  silly  talk,  chiefly  consisting  of 
moral  truisms,  is  amusing  because  you 
put  it  into  the  mouths  of  machines,  for 


machines  in  Mr.  Kipling  have  mouths. 
Hero  is  a  sample : 


"  I've  trouble  enough  in  my  own  divi- 
sion,'* said  a  lean,  light  suburban  looo 
with  very  shiny  brake-shoes.  *•  My 
commuters  wouldn't  rest  till  they  got 
a  parlour-car.  They've  hitched  her  back 
of  all,  and  she  hauls  worse'n  a  snow- 
plough.  I'll  snap  her  off  some  day  sure, 
and  then  they'll  blame  anyone  except 
their  fool- selves.  They'll  be  askin'  me 
to  haul  a  vestibuled  next." 


Now  in  this  I  do  not  know  what 
braJce-shoes,  commiUers,  or  a  vestibuled 
may  be,  and  as  Mr.  Kipling  has 
already  surfeited  me  with  strange 
knowledge  and  unfamiliar  terms,  I 
would  not  thank  him  to  tell  me.  It 
is  enough  that  he  should  let  loose 
upon  us  all  the  unknown  possibilities 
of  our  own  tongue  without  borrowing 
abominations  from  America.  But  the 
pith  of  my  objection  is  to  this  silly 
perversion  of  symbolism.  It  is  no 
doubt  perfectly  true  that  complicated 
machines  have  their  idiosyncrasies, 
their  personalities  even,  if  you  please ; 
a  bicycle  can  be  nearly  as  annoying  as 
a  horse.  For  once  in  a  way  it  may 
be  good  fun  to  push  the  fancy  a  little 
further  and  attribute  to  them  sentient 
life,  but  Mr.  Kipling  has  overdone 
the  thing.  If  we  take  The  Ship 
THAT  Found  Herself  seriously,  as  I 
believe  he  means  it  to  be  taken,  it  is 
an  exaggeration, — what  Mr.  Ruskin 
used  to  call  a  pathetic  fallacy;  and 
the  thing  is  capable  of  indefinite  and 
appalling  extension.  If  Mr.  Kipling 
fell  ill  (which  heaven  forbid)  or  had 
any  reason  to  interest  himself  in  the 
inside  of  a  chemist's  shop,  we  might 
have  the  different  pills  bragging  to 
one  another,  and  tincture  of  quinine 
comparing  its  function  in  the  universe 
with  that  of  a  black  draught.  Why 
not  ?     It  is  all  in  "  the  day's  work." 

In  all  seriousness,  be  his  faults 
what  they  may,  Mr.  Kipling  has  some- 
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thing  of  nearly  every  virtue  that  an 
author  can  be  credited  with.  His 
work  is  obviously  wrought  up  to  the 
last  limit  of  care;  he  does  not  produce 
too  much — ^indeed,  we  would  welcome 
more;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
a  sure  critical  instinct.  This  pedantry 
of  technical  terms  seems  to  grow  on 
him,  and  the  craze  for  symbolism, 
with  the  accompanying  belief  that  a 
thing  gains  by  being  said  round  a 
comer  instead  of  straight  out,  might 
very  conceivably  mar  the  work  of  the 
one  man  among  us  from  whom  our 
prose  literature  has  much  to  expect. 
And  not  our  prose  literature  only. 
Years  ago,  Mr.  Kipling  spoilt  a  poem 
in  which  there  were  almost  the  best 
verses  he  ever  wrote,  L'Envoi,  with 
unnecessary  and  crabbed  nautical 
terms,  all  the  more  annoying  because 
in  the  same  poem  he  had  two  or  three 
times  over  got  the  real  poetry  of  the 
thing,  whose  accidental  details  he 
wearied  us  with  cataloguing.  Clever 
as  it  is,  this  is  not  poetry  : 

■     See  the  shaking  funnels  roar,  with  the 
Peter  at  the  fore, 
And  the  fenders  grind  and  heave, 
And  the  derricks  clack  and  grate,  as  the 
tackle  hooks  the  crate, 
And  the  fall  rope  whines  through  the 
sheave. 


But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  this 


Then  home,  get  her  home,  where  the 
drunken  rollers  comb. 
And  the  shouting  seas  drive  by, 
And  the  engines  stamp  and  ring,  and 
the  wet  bows  reel  and  swing, 
And  the  Southern  Cross  rides  high  ! 


McAndrew's  Htmn  makes  interest- 
ing reading,  no  doubt,  but  it  also 
misses  being  poetry,  because  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  too  much  set  on  the  detail  and 
cannot  hide  his  knowledge ;  what 
he  wants  to  celebrate  is  the  power, 
and  he  only  shows  us  the  machinery. 
And  the  other  fault,  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  symbolism,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  makes  even  The  Bridge- 
Builders  a  trifle  obscure,  renders 
many  of  his  verses  where  he  feels 
he  is  bound  to  be  lucid,  as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  wildest  rhapsody  of  Mr. 
Swinburne.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  said  upon  all  these  matters  to 
explain  the  objection  without  further 
illustration ;  and  enough  also,  I  hope, 
to  convince  Mr.  Kipling,  should  he 
chance  to  read  them,  that  these  are 
the  words  of 

An  Admirer. 
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WHO    SHOT    GLENURE? 


For  three  summers  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  pass  part  of  my  holi- 
days in  the  house  where,  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  15th,  1752,  Allen  (or 
Alan)  Breek  roused  the  family  with 
news  of  the  Appin  murder.  To  be 
more  literal,  the  actual  house  is  gone, 
but  another  occupies  its  site,  where 
the  Conan  reaches  the  sea.  This 
autumn,  visits  to  some  other  places 
connected  with  the  tragedy,  which 
everyone  has  read  about  in  Kid- 
napped and  Catriona,  enabled  one 
to  understand  the  business  almost  as 
well  as  if  one  had  been  a  contempo- 
rary. For,  in  Glencoe,  Lochaber,  and 
Appin  one  is  a  contemporary.  The 
scenes  are  little  altered.  There  runs 
the  burn  in  which  Allen  Brack  was 
fishing  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  a 
brawling  stream  wherein  one  would 
not  expect  much  sport,  except  in  a 
spate.  There  is  the  old,  low,  ram- 
bling house  wherein  Allen  slept  on 
the  night  before  Campbell  of  Glenure 
was  shot,  and  which  he  left  with  no 
farewell  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day.  There  is  the  ferry-boat,  under 
the  very  rock  where  Allen  questioned 
the  ferryman  as  to  Glenure*s  move- 
ments. You  may  still,  if  you  do 
not  mind  going  wetfoot,  walk  on  the 
grassy  road  through  Lettermore,  where 
the  Red  Fox  was  shot  from  behind  a 
bush,  and  you  may  pursue  it  to  Glen- 
duror,  where  James  Stewart,  who  was 
hanged  for  the  deed,  lived  in  a  cottage 
among  the  glens  which  gave  him  his 
Gaelic  name,  Sham  us  na  Gleinne.  As 
for  the  people,  they  remember  the 
aflfair  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  and  can 
tell  things  hidden  from  Stevenson. 
But  these  must  also  be  hidden  from 


the  public ;  I  am  under  a  vow  of 
silence,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  legendary  tale  is  literally 
true;  it  was  unknown  to  the  best 
antiquarian  of  the  district.  I  pro- 
pose, however,  to  try  to  elucidate  the 
facts,  short  of  actually  blabbing,  by 
aid  of  the  printed  Trial  of  James 
Stewart  (1753),  and  with  the  help  of 
local  knowledge,  of  tradition,  and  of 
hints  in  the  Cumberland  Papers  at 
Windsor  Castle.  We  shall  not  dis- 
cover for  certain  who  shot  Glenure, 
but  we  shall  get  plenty  of  informa- 
tion about  the  free-living  simplicity 
of  Highland  manners  and  scarcity  of 
coin. 

A  little  topography  is  needed  by 
any  reader  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  affair.  The  scene  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Fort  William  and  the 
little  town  of  Maryburgh  (as  it  was 
then  called)  in  which  it  was,  at  that 
time,  next  to  impossible  to  raise  five 
pounds  sterling.  The  fort,  under 
Colonel  Crauford,  was  then  practically 
a  state  prison,  into  which  all  suspicious 
characters,  from  Fassifern  to  the  poor- 
est hind,  were  cast  without  ceremony. 
Fort  William  is  at  the  head  of  the 
salt  Loche  Linnhe,  which  runs  almost 
due  north;  at  right  angles  to  it  runs 
another  branch  of  the  sea.  Loch  Leven. 
Between  Fort  William  and  Loch  Leven 
(a  distance  which  "a  weU-girdled  man" 
could  then  travel  in  four  hours)  the 
territory  is  that  of  Lochaber,  held  by 
Camerons  under  Lochiel  and  Cameron 
of  Callart,  a  place  on  the  north  bank 
of  Loch  Leven.  Exactly  opposite 
Callart,  on  the  south  side  of  the  loch 
is  Carnoch,  then  the  home  of  Mac- 
donald   of   Glencoe.      The   ladies   of 
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both  houses  were  sisters  of  Stewart 
of  Ardsheil,  whose  forfeiture  caused 
all  the  tragedy.  From  Carnoch  to 
Ballachulish  and  Ballachulish  Ferry, 
by  which  men  cross  into  Lochaber,  is 
a  walk  of  three  miles.  Behind  the 
ferry,  nearly  hidden  in  woods,  is  the 
old  house  of  Stewart  of  Ballachulish 
almost  or  quite  unaltered  in  a  century 
and  a  half.  From  the  ferry  ran  a 
road,  still  visible  but  boggy  and  grass- 
grown,  penetrating  the  wood  of  Letter- 
more.  That  road  leads  through  the 
Ardsheil  estate  to  Glenduror,  where 
at  a  farm  named  Acharn,  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  dwelt  the  unhappy  James 
Stewart,  James  of  the  Glens.  On  the 
right,  hard  by,  is  Kintaline.  The 
road  thence  runs  on  across  Appin  to 
Fasnacloich  (Stewart)  and  Glenure, 
the  name  of  the  murdered  Campbell. 
Ardsheil  and  Appin  (Lettershuna), 
Stewart  possessions  at  that  time,  are 
the  other  principal  houses.  At  Bal- 
lachulish the  modem  road  is  carried 
by  a  bridge  over  the  brawling  stream 
where  Allen  Breck  was  fishing  on  the 
day  of  the  murder,  which  descends 
from  the  high  moor  in  a  steep  wooded 
gorge.  At  Acharn  you  still  see  the 
thick  low  walls,  now  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron,  of  the  lowly  house 
of  James  of  the  Glens.  It  was  only 
a  stoutly  built  cottage. 

Such  is  the  topography ;  now  for 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Appin 
Stewarts  were  out  in  1745-46;  their 
chief,  Appin,  stayed  at  home,  and 
the  clan  was  led  by  Ardsheil,  who 
was  attainted,  skulked,  was  loyally 
attended  by  Allen  Breck,  and  escaped 
to  France.  His  family  was  supported 
by  his  tenantry,  the  contributions 
being  collected  by  his  bastard  brother 
James  Stewart,  whom  he  had  at  one 
time  evicted  from  his  holding  in 
Glenduror.  In  1747,  however,  James 
squatted  again  on  his  old  farm,  and 
did  his  best  as  factor  for  the  family 
of   his   kinsman.      The   estates   were 


forfeited,  and,  in  1749,  Campbell  of 
Glenure  (a  Whig  of  course)  became 
factor  under  Gk)vernment.  His  early 
relations  with  James  were  friendly 
(as  was  proved  by  letters  printed 
with  the  Trial)  till  early  in  1751, 
when  Glenure,  in  consequence,  or 
rather  in  anticipation  of  orders  from 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  dispos- 
sessed him  of  Duror  in  the  interests 
of  Campbell  of  Ballieveolan.  The 
Hanoverian  policy  was  to  uproot 
kinsmen  of  the  attainted,  and  this 
policy  Campbell  was  also  to  pursue 
in  Lochaber,  and  among  the  holders 
in  Callart  and  Mamore.  They  were 
chiefly  Lochiel's  tenants,  and  what 
James  Stewart  was  in  Appin,  Fassi- 
fern,  Lochiel's  brother,  was  in  Loch- 
aber. He  too,  was  a  victim  of 
political  injustice.  James,  for  his 
part,  yielded  up  Duror  peaceably  in 
1751  by  concert  with  Glenure,  and 
apparently  in  hopes  of  a  compromise 
with  Ballieveolan;  but  he  continued 
to  live  on  at  Acharn.  He  was  un- 
friendly-minded when  Glenure  pro- 
posed to  evict  certain  Ardsheil  tenants 
at  Whitsunday,  1752,  these  tenants 
having  been  inducted  by  James  him- 
self and  by  Lady  Ardsheil.  LochiePs 
tenants  in  Mamore  and  those  in 
Callart  were  now  also  threatened. 
James,  therefore,  in  April,  1752,  took 
legal  measures.  He  carried  memorials 
from  the  tenants,  (who  were  ready 
with  their  rents  and  prepared  to 
take  the  oaths,)  to  Edinburgh,  and, 
as  a  quorum  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  could  not  then  be  got 
together,  he  put  his  case  before  Baron 
Kennedy.  As  this  gentleman  was 
the  adviser  of  Young  Glengarry  and 
well  known  to  Pickle,  he  was  pro- 
bably in  sentiment  a  Jacobite.  The 
Baron  gave  it  as  his  private  opinion 
that  the  tenants  could  "  sit  their  pos- 
sessions" for  that  year,  and  thought 
they  should  "  take  a  protest  against 
Glenure's  proceedings  in  a  body." 
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James  then  obtained  a  bill  of  sus- 
pension, which,  in  ignorance  of  legal 
forms,  he  carried  back  to  Acham. 
Glenure,  in  his  turn,  went  to  Edin- 
burgh and  put  in  answers,  and,  the 
bill  not  being  in  court,  gained  his 
case.  This  was  on  May  5th,  1752  ; 
he  came  home  to  Glenure  on  May 
9th,  and  it  was  known  that  he  would 
go  to  Lochaber  on  May  1 1th. 

So  far  James  was  within  his  right. 
Unluckily,  on  his  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh in  April,  he  had  dnmk  a 
good  deal  at  change-houses,  and  in 
his  cups  had  spoken  angrily  about 
all  Campbells,  especially  Glenure.  He 
had  vowed  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
British  Parliament,  and  if  he  failed 
there,  take  the  only  other  remedy 
that  remained.  Several  of  James's 
servants,  Mac  Colls  (a  great  sept  in 
the  country  still)  also  attested  that 
he  had  murmured  over  a  dram  about 
having  once  known  commoners  in 
Appin  who  would  not  put  up  with 
Glenure's  proceedings.  These  wit- 
nesses, like  all  local  witnesses,  had 
been  imprisoned  in  Fort  William  after 
the  murder,  and  we  know  that  they 
were  both  bullied  and  cajoled ;  one 
of  their  assertions  was  demonstrably 
false.  On  the  whole,  James's  words 
were  no  more  than  the  petulancies  of 
a  man  angry  and  not  very  sober. 

On  May  9  th  Glenure  came  home, 
as  we  saw,  from  Edinburgh,  and  it 
was  known  that  he  meant  to  execute 
the  evictions  on  May  15th.  Now 
Allen  Breck  comes  into  view.  Allen, 
we  all  know,  had  been  left  to  James 
in  childhood  as  a  ward  \  he  had  been 
extravagant,  had  enlisted,  changed 
sides  after  Preston  Pans,  fought  for 
the  Prince,  escaped  and  took  service 
in  France,  came  to  Scotland  yearly, 
and  went  about  from  house  to  house, 
now  in  blue  and  red  French  clothes, 
now  in  dark  garments  which  he 
borrowed  here  and  there.  Though  of 
no    social    rank     (his   cousin    was   a 


strolling  pedlar)  he  was  very  welcome, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend,  Stewart 
of  Invemahyle,  "quarrelled"  the  "tall 
black  lad,"  for  neglecting  to  pay  him 
a  visit.  ^ 

Allen  had  also  talked  indiscreetly 
about  "  making  a  black  cock "  of 
Glenure,  the  Red  Fox,  because,  he 
said,  he  suspected  Glenure  of  telling 
Colonel  Crauford  about  his  return 
home.  On  May  8th  Allen  was  stay- 
ing with  Fasnacloich,  only  a  mile 
from  the  house  of  Glenure.  On 
Monday,  May  11th  (knowing  of 
Glenure's  return  and  intended  journey 
to  Lochaber)  Allen  walked  off  to 
Acham,  and  it  was  shown  that  he 
and  James  had  there  no  opportunity, 
so  far  as  could  be  discovered,  for  any 
private  colloquy  or  conspiracy.  At 
most  they  may  have  had  five  minutes 
in  private  together,  but  that  is  doubt- 
ful. Allen  now  put  on  a  dark  suit  of 
James's  and  helped  "to  cover  pota- 
toes." He  left  Acham  very  early  on 
the  12th  (Tuesday),  and  went  to  the 
house  of  Stewart  of  Ballachulish,  still 
wearing  the  dark  clothes.  Now  on 
that  same  Tuesday,  May  12th,  James 
Stewart  sent  a  letter  to  a  writer,  a 
very  old  man,  Alexander  Stewart,  at 
Banavie  near  Fort  William,  bidding 
him  come  and  act  as  a  notary  at  a 
protest  to  be  taken  against  Glenure's 
proceedings.  He  also  invited  young 
Ballachulish  and  young  Fasnacloich 
to  appear  as  witnesses.  It  is  hardly 
within  Highland  cunning  that  these 
measures  should  have  been  a  blind, 
that  young  Fasnacloich,  young  Bal- 
lachulish, James,  and  Allen  should 
really  have  been  conspiring  to  murder 
Glenure,  while  James  was  summoning 
old  Alexander  merely  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  a  jury.  In  fact,  even 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  made 
no  such  suggestion.     Very  early  cm 

*  They  show,  at  Ardsheil  House,  the  flat- 
topped  mound  where  Invemahyle  fought 
Rob  Roy. 
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Thursday,  May  14th,  James  learned 
that  the  old  writer  could  not  be  found, 
having  gone  out  to  fish.  He  instantly 
sent  a  servant,  Mac  Coll,  by  the 
shortest  route  (by  way  of  Onich),  to 
summon  another  writer,  Charles 
Stewart,  Fassifern's  agent,  at  Fort 
William,  and  incidentally  to  try  to 
extract  a  debt  of  £8  from  William 
Stewart  in  Maryport.  The  money 
was  owed  for  four  cows,  not  yet 
taken  away  from  Acham  by  William 
Stewart  the  purchaser.  The  adven- 
tures of  Mac  Coll  on  his  journey  will 
be  narrated  later. 

James's  declared  purpose  was  to 
protest,  with  a  notary  to  lend  for- 
mality, and  also  to  resist  Glenure 
(who  was  bringing  no  armed  force  as 
he  does  in  Kidnapped)  till  the  case 
of  the  tenants  could  be  argued  before 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Now, 
unless  this  second  summons  of  James's 
to  an  attorney  was  again  a  blind,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  James  had 
already  conspired  with  Allen  Breck 
to  murder  Glenure. 

As  for  Allen  Breck,  he  went,  as 
we  saw,  to  Ballachulish  House  on 
May  12th.  Thence  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Macdonald  at  Carnoch,  whose 
mother  was  Ardsheil's  sister,  and 
afterwards  paddled  across  the  narrow 
sea-strait  to  Cameron  of  Callart,  the 
home  of  another  sister  of  Ardsheil's 
(there  is  a  good  portrait  in  the  house 
of  the  gentle  Lochiel),  returning  to 
Ballachulish  House  on  the  night  of 
the  13th.  Till  noon,  on  the  fAtal 
1 4th,  he  fished  the  bum,  but  "  was 
not  seen  to  catch  anything,"  a  failure 
which  the  present  deponent  thinks 
very  probable.  His  friends  at  Bal- 
lachulish saw  him  disappear,  fishing 
up  the  burn,  but  the  ferryman  at 
Ballachulish  Ferry  hard  by  deposed 
that  he  later  came  down  to  the  boat 
and  asked  whether  Glenure  had 
crossed.  This,  if  true,  looks  bad  for 
Allen,   but    James    Stewart,   in    his 


dying  speech,  said  that  the  ferryman 
lied.  Meanwhile  Glenure  himself  was 
coming  back  from  his  journey  to 
Fort  William,  through  Lochiel's  coun- 
try, making  for  Kintaline,  where  he 
had  announced  his  intention  to  stay 
at  the  inn  close  to  Acham.  Local 
tradition  says  that  he  had  received  a 
warning  from  the  innkeeper,  whose 
descendant  is  still  in  the  land.  It  is 
also  said  that,  on  reaching  Ballachulish 
ferry,  he  remarked,  "  Now  I  am  safe, 
for  I  am  out  of  my  mother's  country," 
she  being  a  Cameron.  He  therefore 
moved  with  less  precaution.  In  fact, 
the  people  of  Lochiel's  country  had 
precisely  the  same  grudge  against 
him  as  those  at  Appin,  and  two  local 
recreants,  later,  accused  Lochiel's 
brother,  Fassifem,  of  suborning 
Glenure's  murder.  Traditional  opinion 
is  that  several  guns  were  aimed,  but 
not  fired,  at  Glenure,  that  day  on 
both  sides  of  the  ferry.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  certainly  "rode  all  unarmed," 
and  had  no  convoy,  but  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet  (his  nephew),  Mackenzie 
(a  servant),  and  a  sheriff's  officer;  a 
pretty  clear  proof  that  no  forcible 
eviction  was  intended  by  him. 

On  his  journey  from  Fort  William 
Glenure  met  Mac  Coll,  James 
Stewart's  servant,  who  was  returning 
at  a  great  pace,  without  Charles 
Stewart  the  attorney  (who  declined 
to  come  for  fear  of  disobliging 
Glenure),  and  without  the  £8,  which 
William  Stewart  could  not  raise. 
"  Sir,  you  travel  better  than  I,"  said 
Glenure  to  the  hurrying  Mac  Coll. 
Glenure  crossed  the  ferry,  walking 
slowly  to  the  wood  of  Lettermore, 
and  discoursing  as  he  went  with  old 
Ballachulish,  whose  house  is  within 
half  a  mile.  Mac  Coll  now  passed 
them,  and  went  home  to  Acham. 
At  the  wood  old  Ballachulish  left 
Glenure,  who  with  his  nephew  went 
leisurely  on  his  way,  when  a  shot 
from  a  bush  sent  two  bullets  through 
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his  body.  His  nephew  ran  up  the 
hill,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man 
in  a  short  dark  coloured  coat  (such  as 
Allen  Breck  was  wearing)  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  He  did  not  see  the 
man's  face,  and  was  too  far  off  to 
recognise  him  if  he  had. 

It  looks  bad  for  Allen  !  But  it  was 
said  at  the  time  that  two  men  were 
there,  and  tradition  avers  that  Allen 
did  not  j&re  the  shot.  James  Stewart 
had  two  guns,  and  the  evidence  given 
makes  it  practically  impossible  that 
the  shot  came  from  either  of  them. 
Local  tradition  knows  where  "the 
slim  gun"  is  that  did  the  deed,  and 
who  the  other  man  was,  and  why  he 
did  not  give  himself  up  to  save  poor 
James.  I  also  know  these  things,  in 
varying  traditional  shapes  and  with 
romantic  details  never  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  without  believing  the  story,  I 
think  that  the  whereabouts  of  a  cer- 
tain person,  or  persons,  on  May  14th, 
1752,  ought  to  have  been  enquired 
into  minutely.  Still  it  looks  bad 
against  Allen,  with  his  fishing-rod; 
art  and  part  he  must  have  been, 
one  fears.  When  Glenure  fell,  his 
nephew  sent  the  servant,  Mackenzie, 
on  horseback  in  hot  haste  to  find 
Campbell  of  Balliveolan,  who  was  at 
the  inn  at  Kintaline.  At  that  time 
James  Stewart  was  in  the  fields  (in 
his  house,  the  evidence  says,)  near  the 
road,  in  company  with  the  great-great- 
grandfather and  great-grandfather 
(then  a  boy)  of  my  friend  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Mac  Innes  of  Glencoe.  James  saw 
the  furious  rider  and  exclaimed,  "  That 
man  is  not  on  his  own  horse  ! "  The 
rider  stopped  and  told  his  awful  news. 
"Whoever  did  it,  it  is  I  that  shall 
hang  for  it,"  said  James  of  the  Glens, 
according  to  the  story  in  the  family 
of  the  Mac  Innes,  a  family  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  tradition.  According 
to  Mackenzie's  own  evidence,  James 
expressed  sorrow  and  apprehension. 
He  did  not  go   to  the  scene  of  the 


murder  (which  was  made  a  charge 
against  him)  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  his  would-be  supplanter,  Camp- 
bell of  Balliveolan,  was  to  be  there 
with  armed  clansmen  and  in  no  good 
humour.  Glenure's  body  was  taken 
home  by  sea,  and  so  ends  that  act  in 
the  tragedy. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  think  that  there 
is  no  evidence  on  which  a  jury  (not 
being  Campbells)  could  dream  of  con- 
victing James  of  the  Glens.  He 
was  obviously  inclined  to  push  legal 
resistance  to  the  uttermost.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  any  secret  colloquy 
of  his  with  Allen  Breck,  whom  it  was 
proved  that  he  scarcely  saw  alone 
for  a  moment  on  May  1 1th.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  Glenure's  death, 
and,  from  his  legal  resistance  and 
imprudent  words  and  relationship  to 
Ardsheil,  was  certain  to  incur  sus- 
picion if  anything  untoward  befeL 
Allen  had  merely  stayed  at  his  house 
for  a  night  as  at  Ballachulish,  Fasna- 
cloich,  Callart,  and  Carnoch,  and  had 
made  use  of  his  clothes,  his  custom 
among  his  friends.  James  would 
assuredly  not  lend  his  own  coat  know- 
u^gly*  ^  have  a  murder  done  in  that 
disguise.  One  is  not  so  innocent  at 
James's  age,  who,  if  he  was  really  out 
in  1719,  as  was  said,  must  have  been 
nearly  fifty.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  asperse  his  private  character  for 
honour  and  humanity. 

James's  conduct,  then,  before  the 
murder  is  certainly  not  proved  to  be 
incompatible  with  innocence.  The 
one  thing  suspicious  after  the  event 
was  that  he  supplied  Allen  Breck  with 
£b  and  sent  him  back  his  gaudy  French 
clothes.  His  excuse  was  that  Allen, 
as  a  deserter,  would  be  in  great  danger 
if  captured  at  such  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion. In  Kidnapped  Allen  and  David 
Balfour  (a  purely  fictitious  person) 
double  back  to  Acharn  after  the  crime; 
in  reality  Allen  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.     The   evidence   is  that,  on  the 
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evening  of  the  fatal  day,  he  met 
Katherine  Mac  Innes,  a  servant  of 
Ballachulish,  at  a  goat-house  on  the 
moor  above  the  house.  He  asked 
what  the  stir  was,  and,  on  being  told, 
inquired  "Who  shot  Glenure?"  He 
then  requested  the  maid  to  bid  Donald 
Stewart,  a  son-in-law  of  Ballachulish, 
to  send  him  some  money.  This  Donald 
Stewart  deposed  that  he  went  out  and 
met  Allen,  and  avowed  his  suspicions 
of  that  hero.  He  also  gave  evidence 
that,  at  the  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  murder,  Allen  said 
that  he  needed  money,  and  asked 
Donald  to  get  James  Stewart  to  send 
the  funds  to  him  in  Koaliscoan,  a 
desolate  place  high  in  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Leven.  Donald  gave 
this  message  to  James  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 5  th,  and  James  announced 
his  suspicion  that  Sergeant  More 
Cameron  (afterwards  hanged,  nomi- 
nally for  theft,)  was  the  guilty  man. 

On  this  evidence,  James  knew  of 
Allen's  secret  hiding-place,  not  as  part 
of  a  plan  already  contrived  between 
them,  but  merely  from  Allen's  message 
carried  by  Donald.  The  prosecution, 
however,  insisted  that  all  had  been 
planned,  and  that  James  had  tried  to 
get  £8  for  his  cows  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  that  he  might  send  Allen 
supplies.  This  is  absurd.  If  the  plot 
was  laid  on  the  night  of  the  11th  (as 
was  alleged),  James  would  have  sought 
for  money  when  he  sent  to  the  old 
attorney,  Alexander  Stewart,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th;  otherwise 
the  cash  would  come  too  late  for  use 
in  Allen's  escape.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  James  should  wish  to  have 
a  few  pounds  in  the  house,  the  money 
being  owed  to  him,  but  perfectly  un- 
natural that,  if  he  wanted  it  instantly 
for  an  ill  purpose,  he  should  not  think 
of  it  till  much  too  late,  and  at  a  time 
when,  even  if  he  got  it,  the  coins  could 
only  with  difficulty  be  conveyed  to 
Allen.     That   hero,    at   three  in  the 


morning  of  the  15th,  went  by  Camoch, 
wakened  Macdonald  and  his  mother 
(who,  as  Ardsheil's  sister,  was  in- 
terested) and  told  them  about  the 
killing.  Mrs.  Macdonald  characteris- 
tically asked  no  questions  as  to  the 
criminal,  and  invited  Allen  to  come 
in  and  drink.  He  declined,  and  made 
for  his  retreat  in  the  hills.  Donald 
Stewart  gave  Allen's  message  to  James 
early  on  the  15th.  At  noon  on  the 
same  day  James  met  Alexander 
Stewart,  a  travelling  pedlar,  cousin  of 
Allen  Breck,  and  bade  him  go  to 
William  Stewart  at  Fort  William, 
and  tell  him  to  get  money,  "if  he 
borrowed  it  from  twenty  purses,"  and 
also  give  a  credit  of  X5  to  John 
Breck  MacCoU,  bouman  (tenant  on 
the  "  steel-bow  "  system)  to  Appin  in 
Koaliscoan,  where  Allen  lay.  He 
gave  as  a  reason  that  Allen,  being 
a  deserter,  might  be  suspected,  and 
must  fly.  The  pedlar  could  only  get 
three  guineas  from  William  Stewart, 
and  so  returned  to  Acham  on  the 
16th,  where  James  had  been  hiding 
a  few  swords  and  two  ramshackle  old 
guns.  James  was  then  arrested,  but 
was  not  carried  to  Fort  William 
before  he  had  given  the  pedlar  two 
guineas  to  add  to  the  three.  In 
the  evening  Mrs.  Stewart  gave  the 
pedlar  Allen's  French  clothes,  to  be 
carried  with  the  money  to  Koalis- 
coan. In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  a  whistle  from  a  wood  drew  the 
bouman  at  Koaliscoan  to  the  place 
where  Allen  was  waiting.  They  spoke 
of  the  murder;  the  bouman  did  not 
conceal  his  suspicions  but,  as  the  tale 
had  reached  him,  two  men  were  seen 
going  from  the  spot,  while  Allen  said 
he  had  only  heard  of  one.  The  rest 
of  the  conversation  was,  as  reported, 
of  course  mere  hearsay  evidence  as  to 
what  Allen  said  about  the  dangerous 
babbling  propensities  of  a  son  of  James 
Stewart.  Allen  then,  with  ink  made 
out   of    powder    and   a   pen  from   a 
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wood-pigeon's  feather,  wrote  a  letter 
and  asked  the  bouman  to  carry  it  to 
William  Stewart  the  merchant  at  Fort 
William,  bidding  him  be  sure  to 
swallow  it  if  he  was  arrested.  The 
bouman  did  not  like  the  errand,  but 
gave  a  half  assent.  On  the  following 
morning  the  pedlar  met  the  bouman, 
and  left  the  money  and  clothes  with 
him.  Late  on  Sunday  night  Allen 
wakened  the  bouman,  got  the  money, 
changed  his  clothes,  and  marched  off 
through  Rannoch  into  Atholl,  and 
so,  no  doubt,  to  the  coast  and  off  to 
France. 

In  all  these  proceedings  James  was 
certainly  abetting  Allen's  escape,  but 
that  (being  a  Highlander  and  an  old 
friend)  he  would  have  done  whether 
himself  guilty  or  innocent  of  con- 
spiracy to  murder.  If  there  was  no 
compact  between  the  pair,  Allen  would 
still  know  that  William  Stewart  was 
the  most  probable  source  of  supplies 
from  James,  to  whom,  after  the 
murder,  he  had  dispatched  a  message 
asking  for  money  to  be  sent  to  Koalis- 
coan.  Thus  there  is  no  valid  evidence 
of  a  plan  between  him  and  James, 
while  James's  neglect  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  money  from  Fort 
William,  on  the  day  after  the  alleged 
conspiracy,  speaks  strongly  in  favour 
of  his  innocence.  "It  is  impossible 
to  believe,"  urged  Mr.  Brown,  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  "that 
the  money  would  not  have  been  more 
early  provided,"  especially  as  a  mes- 
senger was  actually  being  sent  by 
James  to  a  solicitor  who  might  be 
good  for  five  pounds.  Moreover  James 
had  a  little  money  of  his  own  at 
Acham,  and  would  rather  have  given 
that  than  run  so  great  a  risk. 

Taking  the  evidence  as  we  have  it, 
it  is  suspicious  on  both  sides.  The 
bouman  wa«  proved,  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  not  to  be  a  truthful  man. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  had  been  in 
durance    at     Fort     William    where 


(according  to  Charles  Stewart,  the 
attorney,  speaking  from  his  own  ex- 
perience,) they  were  bullied  and 
threatened  in  a  shameful  way  by 
Colonel  Crauford.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  message  carried  by 
Donald  Stewart  to  James  from  Allen, 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  be  sus- 
pected, there  is  at  least  independent 
evidence  to  prove  a  visit  from  Donald 
to  James  at  that  moment.  Evidence 
was  given  by  two  Camerons  that  Sot- 
geant  More  Cameron,  a  year  before, 
had  been  heard  by  them  threatening 
Glenure  in  Rannoch.  It  is  very  im- 
probable indeed,  however,  that  the 
sergeant  was  the  criminal,  though  I 
have  found  that  opinion  in  living 
tradition. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  James's 
trial,  which  was  a  mere  judicial  farce. 
He  and  the  witnesses  were  imprisoned, 
and  examined  in  the  French  manner 
frequently.  He  was  cut  off  from  legal 
advice  as  long  as  possible;  he  was 
tried  at  Inveraray,  with  the  Duke  on 
the  bench  and  eleven  Campbells  on 
the  jury.  Of  course  he  ought  to  have 
been  tried  at  Edinburgh,  like  the  men 
afterwards  accused  of  slaying  Ser- 
geant Davies,  who  were  acquitted, 
the  jury  strongly  resenting  the  mili- 
tary modes  of  collecting  evidence. 
The  Lord  Advocate,  contrary  to  pre- 
cedent, went  on  circuit  to  prosecute 
James,  and  Simon  Lovat,  not  in  the 
best  taste,  spoke  for  the  family  of 
Glenure  against  his  late  companion  in 
arms.  James  was  tried  as  an  acces- 
sory, in  the  absence  of  the  alleged 
principal,  for  a  crime  which  the 
principal  was  not  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted. His  counsel  made  an  admir- 
able defence,  but  the  case  was  judged 
before  it  was  heard.  James  was  a 
martyr  to  Whig  political  necessities 
and  clan-hatred.  He  may  have  been 
guilty,  but  guilty  he  was  certainly 
not  proved  to  be ;  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  said  one  of  his  counsel,  was 
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perfectly  inadequate.  James,  how- 
ever, was  hanged  in  chains  on  a  spot 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
and  there  no  grass  will  ever  grow. 
The  soldiers  who  had  guarded  him 
wept.  He  took  the  Sacrament  on  his 
statement  of  innocence,  and  especially 
denied  the  evidence  of  James  More 
Macgregor  that  he  had  asked  him  to 
incite  Robin  Oig  to  the  deed.  Mac- 
gregor, of  course,  was  the  very  father 
of  lies. 

The  impression  left  on  my  own 
mind  is  that  James  was  honestly 
bent  on  exhausting  all  the  resource 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  deed  was 
contrived  without  his  knowledge,  and 
very  ill  contrived,  by  young  and  hot- 
headed men,  two  or  more.  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  gun  used  was 
not  one  of  James's  pieces,  with  the 
lock  tied  on  by  a  piece  of  string  and 
certain  to  miss  fire;  both  of  these 
valuable  weapons  were  assuredly  re- 
posing on  James's  own  premises.  A 
better  gun  was  used  (Allen  Breck 
had  none),  and  whose  was  the  gun  ? 
That  is  the  question.  Many  years 
later,  an  old  woman  (I  could  guess 
her  name)  was  said  to  have  revealed 
the  gun,  hidden  in  a  hollow  tree. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  owner 
of  the  gun  himself  employed  it,  or 
even  lent  it  knowingly ;  but  he  must 
have  had  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
real  facts.  Probably  the  sisters  of 
Ardsheil,  at  Callart  and  Carnoch, 
were  not  in  the  secret  beforehand. 
Allen  might  have  scraped  together 
his  travelling-expenses  at  Fasnacloich, 
BallachuliBh,  Callart,  and  Carnoch, 
borrowing  a  pound  or  two  at  each 
house,  but  he  had  not  the  fore- 
thought. If  he  did  not  fire  the 
deadly  shot,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  Allen  was  art  and  part  and  was 
with  the  other  man,  if  another  man 
there  was,  as  tradition  declares.  I 
doubt  whether  that  man's  name  is 
among  those  mentioned  in  the  Trial. 


He  may  even  have  been  a  mere  boy, 
like  Robin  Oig,  when  he  shot  Mac- 
laren  at  the  plough-tail. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
Highland  character  that  this  cowardly 
crime  of  shooting  in  the  back  from 
under  cover  should  have  been  so 
isolated,  so  unique,  at  a  moment 
when  politics,  agrarian  motives,  and 
clan-feuds  all  combined  to  supply 
temptation.  The  futility  of  it,  the 
blunder,  must  have  been  apparent  to 
an  elderly  and  experienced  man  like 
poor  James  Stewart.  Clearly  it  was 
the  act  either  of  one  hot-headed  "  tall 
black  lad,"  Allen  Breck,  or  of  that 
lad  and  another,  with  the  aid  and 
connivance  of  the  person  who  supplied 
"the  slim  gun"  of  tradition.  The 
gun  was  the  real  clue,  but  not  a  word 
was  said  of  it  by  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

The  simplicity  and  poverty  of  con- 
temporary Highland  life  are  apparent. 
Every  clansman  was  a  kinsman,  and 
all  were  welcome  everywhere.  Allen 
Breck,  whether  a  bastard  or  not,  was 
a  guest  at  all  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  of  which  the  low-roofed  ram- 
bling mansion  of  BallachuHsh  alone 
remains  almost  exactly  as  it  was. 
Carnoch  has  yielded  place  to  a 
modem  house,  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  charming  pool  where  the 
Conan  reaches  the  sea.  There  are 
Southern  strangers  everywhere  almost, 
except  at  Callart,  itself  no  longer 
the  old  house,  but  containing  old 
claymores,  and  portraits  of  Fassifern 
(who  had  an  escape  from  James 
Stewart's  fate),  and  the  gentle,  honest, 
puzzled-looking  Lochiel.  The  lairds 
no  longer  distill  their  own  whiskey, 
like  poor  James,  no  longer  get  "  con- 
cerned in  drink"  with  "the  miller, 
the  old  piper,  and  the  young  piper," 
nor  do  the  young  men  habitually 
sleep,  like  Allen  Breck  and  the  other 
lads,  in  the  bam.  But  the  cottages 
are  just  what  they  always  were,  and 
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the  excellent  people,  little  altered, 
remember  many  "unhappy  far-off 
things,"  and  perhaps  are  almost  as 
amenable  to  stories  of  "  bogles,"  as 
when  such  a  tale  of  hauntings  was 
told  to  keep  the  women  away  from 
Allen  Breck's  retreat  on  the  height 
of  Koaliscoan.  A  year  or  two  ago 
the  bones  of  a  pedlar,  worn  with 
rain,  gnawed  by  foxes  and  eagles, 
were  found  under  the  Chancellor 
Rock  in  a  corrie  of  Glencoe.  No- 
thing was  known  of  the  date  of  the 
accident  to  this  successor  of  the 
cousin  of  Allen  Breck.  One  change 
there  is ;  money  is  not  so  scarce  in 
Lochaber  as  when  X5  needed  to  be 
borrowed  out  of  twenty  purses.  The 
presence  of  £30,000  of  French  gold 
in  that  impecunious  region  naturally 
produced  the  sorrows  and  strifes  of 
1750-54,  though  an  offer  of  the  same 
sum  could  not  buy  the  head  of  Prince 
Charles. 

I  trust  that  I  have  not   revealed 


the  mystery  of  the  other  man ;  indeed 
one  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  Appin 
and  another  in  Glencoe,  while  neither 
may  be  right.  The  circumstance  of 
the  gun  (taken  from  evidence  in  the 
trial)  convinces  me  that  Allen  had 
at  least  one  accomplice  (probably 
more  than  one),  while  that  accomplice 
was  not  poor  James  Stewart.  But 
James,  as  Fassifem  afterwards,  was 
the  man  whom  Government  wanted 
to  hang,  solely  because  he  represented 
the  exiled  laird  and  Jacobite  prin- 
ciples. To  hang  Allen,  or  the  sup- 
posed accomplice,  would  not  have 
rooted  out  the  interests  of  the  absent 
chiefs,  and  to  do  that  (as  Colonel 
Crauford  confessed  later  in  Fassif em's 

case)  was  what  the  Whigs  had  chiefly 
1 


m  view.^ 


A.  Lang. 


'  The  case  of  Fassifem  reposes  in  the 
Cumberland  MSS.  and  is  curiously  parallel, 
in  legal  iniquity,  to  that  of  James  of  the 
Glens. 
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In  one  of  those  pathetic  passages 
to  which  the  Iliad  owes  so  much  of 
its  charm,  Achilles,  in  his  interview 
with  Priam,  dwells  sadly  on  a  kind 
of  primitive  philosophy  of  life.  Zeus 
has,  he  says,  two  urns  upon  his  thresh- 
old, into  which  the  good  and  evil  lots 
of  mortal  existence  are  severally  cast ; 
and  according  as  the  god  gives  to 
each  man  at  his  birth  from  one  vessel 
or  the  other,  so  will  the  future  course 
of  life  be  destined  to  good  or  evil 
fortune.  To  carry  on  the  simile,  the 
lots  reserved  for  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  would  seem  by  some  grim 
irony  of  purpose  to  have  been  very 
strangely  mingled.  Called  while  yet 
a  youth  of  eighteen  to  fill  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  splendid  of  thrones, 
he  was  early  placed  in  one  of  the 
highest  positions  to  which  the  most 
inordinate  ambition  could  aspire.  Yet 
if  the  public  disasters  of  his  reign  and 
the  private  sorrows  of  his  life  be  fully 
counted  up,  the  sentiment  aroused  by 
the  contemplation  of  them  would  be 
rather  that  of  pity  than  of  envy.  To 
crown  all,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
he  hoped  to  celebrate  his  Jubilee,  he 
has  been  stricken  by  the  cruellest 
blow  of  all.  The  House  of  Hapsburg 
seems  in  recent  years  to  have  been 
almost  blighted  by  a  curse,  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  pen  of  an  -^schylus  or  a 
Shakespeare.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
ruled  for  fifty  years ;  that  he  has  ruled 
too,  as  I  hope  to  show,  with  some 
success;  that  he  is  still  loved  and 
respected  by  his  people,  and  that  in 
all  probability  he  is  as  firmly  seated 
on  his  throne  as  he  has  ever  been 
before.     Fi*om  some   inherent  source 
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of  strength  he  has  survived  every 
blow  and  surmounted  every  difficulty. 
So  that  putting  all  personal  feeling 
for  the  Emperor  aside,  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  fifty  years'  reign,  a  period 
pregnant  with  great  issues,  is  a  notable 
event. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  the 
Austrian  Emperor  should  be  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  world ;  for  the 
unique  character  of  the  Austria-Hun- 
garian Monarchy,  as  it  is  officially 
described,  or  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
as  it  is  more  succinctly  termed, 
makes  the  Hapsburgs  beyond  all 
others  the  dynasty  of  the  greatest 
political  importance  in  Europe.  That 
Monarchy  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
define.  It  is  certainly  not  a  nation ; 
it  is  perhaps  a  State ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  government.  Prince  Mettemich 
used  to  speak  scoffingly  of  Italy  as 
being  only  a  geographical  expression ; 
but  it  might  have  been  retorted  that 
Austria-Hungary  herself  was  nothing 
more.  Yet  this  congeries  of  races, 
this  polyglot  patchwork,  forms  one  of 
the  great  political  entities  of  Europe. 
Germans,  Magyars,  Czechs,  Poles, 
Croats,  and  Roumanians,  to  mention 
but  a  few,  contrive  to  live  together 
beneath  a  common  rule,  while  no  less 
than  eleven  different  languages  are 
spoken  by  important  sections  of  the 
people.  Of  these  miscellaneous  frag- 
ments the  House  of  Hapsburg  is  the 
binding  mortar  or  cement;  without  it 
these  ill-assorted  groups  would  long 
ago  have  fallen  asunder.  It  is  hard 
therefore  to  over-estimate  its  import- 
ance; for  with  its  fall  an  Empire 
would  dissolve,  and  the  map  of  Europe 
would  thereafter  wear  a  very  different 
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face.  The  fate  of  the  Hapsburgs  can 
never,  therefore,  be  contemplated  with 
indifference.  This  is  a  fact  which  at 
the  present  moment  is  borne  upon  the 
mind  with  more  than  usual  force ;  for 
scarcely  ever  have  the  aflBsiirs  of  the 
Monarchy  been  in  so  grave  a  crisis. 

When  the  present  century  of 
European  history  is  considered  as  a 
whole,  the  most  impressive  fact  about 
it,  and  the  one  that  strikes  the 
imagination  most,  is  the  resistless 
manner  in  which  national  sentiment 
has  been  gradually  developed,  and 
the  desire  for  national  independence 
satisfied.  The  making  of  nationalities 
conterminous  with  States,  the  har- 
monising of  ethnography  and  politics, 
has  been  the  main  line  along  which 
that  history  has  developed.  In  a 
progressive  age  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  revive  and  to  cherish 
old  languages,  customs,  and  traditions. 
The  fact  is  a  curious  one,  because 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  essentially 
conservative.  There  is  no  race  that 
deems  itself  too  small  or  insigni- 
ficant to  dwell  proudly  upon  its  past. 
Almost  everywhere  unity  has  sup- 
planted separation,  and  self-govern- 
ment the  dominion  of  the  foreigner. 
The  uprising  of  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
of  the  Grerman  Empire,  and  the 
rescue  of  Greece  and  the  Danubian 
Principalities  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Turk  are  the  most  conspicuous 
instances.  It  is  in  relation  to  this 
process  of  national  evolution  that  the 
last  fifty  years  of  Austrian  history 
presents  the  most  interesting  features; 
and  it  is  also  in  relation  to  it  that 
the  Emperor's  reign  must,  in  its 
broadest  aspects  and  in  the  long  run, 
be  judged  to  have  failed  or  to  have 
succeeded. 

The  causes  of  the  present  condition 
of  things  in  Austria-Hungary  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  history  of  the 
past.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
her   history,  since  the  time  when  in 


the  tenth  century  the  Emperor  Otho 
the  Third  created  the  Countship  of 
the  East-Mark,  the  Austrian  reigning 
House  kept  acquiring  province  after 
province.  By  a  series  of  fortunate 
marriages  felix  Austria,  as  she  was 
called,  became  enormously  extended. 
The  dignity  and  titles  of  her  rulers 
were  correspondingly  enhanced.  The 
Counts,  Dukes,  and  Grand  Dukes, 
became  in  time,  by  reason  of  a  curious 
and  long  persistent  fiction,  the  here- 
ditary representatives  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  Eomanorum 
Imperator  Electua  was  a  dignified,  if 
unsubstantial,  title ;  and  when  in 
1804  this  unreality  was  finally  aban- 
doned, the  name  of  Hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  adopted  in 
its  place.  When  an  upstart  Napoleon 
declared  himself  Emperor  of  France, 
the  representative  of  the  ancient 
House  of  Hapsburg  was  constrained 
ih  some  way  to  assert  his  position 
in  the  world.  Little  by  little,  here 
a  bit  and  there  a  bit,  the  Austrian 
dominion  had  been  gradually  built 
up  by  the  acquisitive  descendants  of 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  consolidate 
a  State  out  of  a  single  nationality; 
the  natural  boundary-lines  of  lan- 
guage and  of  race  were  entirely  dis- 
regarded ;  for  national  sentiment  was 
faint,  and  inhal^itants  were  formerly 
transferred  from  one  Stat.e  to  another 
with  very  little  thought  for  their 
feelings  or  their  interests.  In  this 
cynical  contempt  for  national  aspira- 
tions the  Hapsburgs  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  monarchs 
who  partitioned  out  the  map  of 
Europe  by  congresses  and  treaties. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ferent races  in  the  south-east  of 
Europe  had  been  strangely  broken 
up  and  intermingled ;  and  so  it  came 
about  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Jose^  was  summoned  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  one  of  the  most 
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heterogeneous  States  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

When   the   Emperor  ascended  the 
throne,    upon    the   abdication   of   his 
uncle   on    December    2nd,    1848,    he 
found   almost   the   whole   of   Europe 
in  a   state   of   revolution.     The   dis- 
turbance took  many  different  forms, 
and  one  of  these  was  an  outburst  of 
national   and   patriotic    feeling.       In 
the  Austrian  Empire,  as  might  have 
been    expected,    the    spirit     of     na- 
tionalism  was  very  strongly  moved ; 
and  from  that  day,   fifty  years  ago, 
until  the  present  the  racial  struggle 
in  the  dominions  of    the  Hapsburgs 
has  continued.     Over  all  has  sat  the 
Emperor   supreme,    like    -^olus   con- 
trolling the  winds  within  the  confines 
of  his  cavern.     That  is  the  dominant 
fact    in     the     politics     of     Austria- 
Hungary,  the  master-key  that  gives 
a   rational   meaning   to   what   would 
otherwise    appear     an    unintelligible 
welter   of    innumerable   parties.      It 
is  this  conflict   too    that   makes    the 
history  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  of  no 
ordinary  interest  when  contemplated 
from   the  stand-point   of    the    grand 
evolution    of    mankind ;    for   in   the 
great  drama  of  history  the  Emperor's 
fifty  years    of   rule    is  but   a  single 
episode  or  scene. 

Whether  regarded  from  the  ex- 
ternal or  internal  point  of  view  the 
present  conditions  of  Austria-Hungary 
are  very  different  from  what  they 
were  in  1848.  Externally  the  period 
would  seem,  superficially  at  least,  to 
have  been  one  of  great  disasters. 
It  may  be  useful  briefly  to  recall 
the  facts.  She  has  suffered  two 
great  defeats  in  war,  at  the  hands 
of  France  and  Italy  in  1859,  and  of 
Prussia  in  1866.  By  the  loss  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  have  been  seriously 
curtailed;  while  from  the  great 
Teutonic  Empire  the  German-speak- 
ing AuBtrians    have  been  excluded. 


Internally,  there  has  been  a  funda- 
mental change,  for  by  the  Com- 
promise (Ausgleich)  of  1867  Hungary 
has  been  raised  to  the  position  of 
a  semi-independent  kingdom.  The 
army,  the  customs-union,  the  common 
foreign  policy,  the  Delegations, — ^the 
political  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  as 
it  has  been  wittily  described — form, 
besides  the  tie  of  personal  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  the  sole  connecting 
links  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  Monarchy.  Such  in  merest  out- 
line are  the  most  notable  events  in 
the  last  fifty  years  of  Austria.  To 
gauge  their  true  significance  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  com- 
position of  the  Hapsburg  domains 
more  in  detail,  and  to  remember  that 
the  fundamental  underl3dng  facts  are 
ethnographical  in  character. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian 
Crown-Lands,  or  Cisleithan  section 
of  the  Monarchy,  are  extraordinarily 
diverse.  Out  of  a  total  population 
of  23,470,000  persons  the  Ger- 
mans number  about  8,500,000  only. 
The  remainder  is  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  Czechs,  Moravians,  Poles, 
Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  and  Slovenians, 
who  all  belong  to  the  great  Slavonic 
family  of  nations ;  this  predominant 
fact,  therefore,  emerges  that  in  the 
Austrian  section  of  the  Monarchy 
there  are  about  8,500,000  Germans 
confronted  by  about  14,000,000  Slavs. 
Austria  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  sense 
be  styled  a  German  State.  The  Ger- 
man population  is,  however,  more 
compact,  and  they  form  the  largest 
number  of  any  single  race.  In 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Carinthia  their  position 
is  supreme  and  their  majority  abso- 
lute. In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  in  a  large 
minority,  while  in  Galicia,  which  is 
equally  divided  between  the  Ruthe- 
nians and  the  Poles,  they  are  practi- 
cally a  negligible  quantity.    In  Styria 
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and  Camiola  in  the  south  there  is  a 
considerable  Slovenian  population  of 
about  a  million  persons.  The  Ger- 
mans therefore  are,  as  it  were, 
wedged  in  between  a  large  Slav 
population  on  the  north,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  same 
race  upon  the  south,  a  geographical 
fact  of  great  political  importance, 
upon  which  depends  the  racial  con- 
flict which  has  so  long  been  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  fierce  determination 
by  both  contending  factions.  The 
present  serious  crisis  is  nothing  but 
a  phase  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav. 

The  GerBQan-speaking  Austrians  are 
the  spoiled  children  of  the  Empire. 
For  centuries  past  they  have  occupied 
a  privileged  position,  and  it  is  this 
position  that  they  are  striving  to 
maintain.  The  dynasty  is  German, 
the  court  is  German,  the  aristocracy 
is  German;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  classes  were  until 
lately  German  also.  They  formerly 
monopolised  the  liberal  professions  and 
all  official  positions  in  the  State ; 
their  language  was  the  recognised 
official  language  of  the  country.  They 
have  too  the  great  natural  advantage, 
to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made,  of  presenting  a  solid  and 
united  front  against  a  motley  crowd 
of  discordant  and  variegated  races. 
Moreover  the  capital  city  of  Vienna 
is  planted  in  their  midst;  and  last, 
though  this  advantage  is  certainly 
not  the  least,  they  speak  what  the 
Germans  call  a  Weltsprache,  a  lan- 
guage, that  is  to  say,  which  is  known 
wherever  civilisation  goes,  and  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  literature  that  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  mankind.  They 
are,  in  a  word,  if  not  politically,  at  least 
in  blood,  partakers  in  the  heritage 
of  the  Deutschthun  or  great  Teutonic 
race. 

It   cannot,  therefore,  be   a  matter 


of  surprise  that  the  German  Austrians 
should  have  dwelt  with  some  pride 
upon  their  privileged  position,  that 
they  should  have  cherished  it  with 
care,  and  have  endeavoured  not  merely 
to  preserve  it  but  to  strengthen  it. 
To  Germanise  Austria,  to  make  the 
German  tongue  the  common  language 
of  all  the  different  races,  and  to  imbue 
the  whole  population  with  Teutonic 
sympathies  and  sentiments,  has  long 
been  their  aspiration.  So  early  as 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  (the  Golden  Age  of  Austria) 
the  notion  was  conceived.  She  de- 
creed that  the  German  language  should 
be  taught  in  every  school ;  and  her 
successor,  the  reforming  Joseph  the 
Second,  made  it  the  official  language 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  memories  of  these  two 
monarchs  are  dear  to  every  German 
in  the  dominion  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
To  Germanise  the  State  was  no 
ignoble  aim,  but  the  power  of  will 
has  not  equalled  the  strength  of  the 
desire.  A  brief  consideration  of  the 
facts  will  make  it  clear  that  such  has 
been  the  case. 

It  is,  in  the  flrst  place,  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  German  popula- 
tion in  the  Austrian  half  of  the 
Monarchy  is  slowly  but  surely  loising 
ground.  Compared  with  the  Slavonic 
peoples  their  numbers  are  becoming 
relatively  fewer.  It  is  true  that  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  have  also  fallen 
back,  though  not  in  the  same  degree ; 
but  the  Ruthenians,  the  Slovenians, 
the  Servians,  and  Croats  have  all 
increased,  and  the  Poles  especially 
so  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The 
Germans  are  less  fertile  than  the 
Slavs,  from  whatever  cause  the  fact 
arises.  They  marry  later,  and  their 
progeny  are  fewer ;  or  to  look  at  the 
question  from  another  point  of  view, 
where  the  German  population  is  the 
densest,  there  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  is  the  lowest.     In  Upper 
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and  Lower  Austria,  for  example,  that 
excess  is  only  five  in  every  thousand 
persons,  whereas  in  Bohemia  it  is  ten 
and  in  Galicia  nine.  The  same  infer- 
ence  may  be  deduced  from  a  considem- 
tion  of  the  population  of  Vienna. 
That  city  is  predominantly  German; 
but  there  is  a  steady  immigration 
into  Vienna  from  the  provinces, 
and  in  the  year  1890  it  was  dis- 
covered that  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  1,500,000,  less  than  a  moiety 
was  native  to  the  city.  Now  as  the 
stream  of  immigration  is  mainly  from 
Bohemia,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed 
that  even  in  Vienna  the  Czechs  seem 
destined  to  encroach  upon  the  Ger- 
mans. 

This  rising  tide  of  Slavism  is  for 
the  German  Austrians  a  very  serious 
fact.  When  a  race  expands  no  dam 
can  be  constructed  to  arrest  its  onward 
march  ;  its  flow  is  irresistible.  Even 
in  Bohemia,  where  in  a  population  of 
6,800,000  persons  the  Czechs  are  in  a 
majority  of  1,500,000,  the  Germans 
can  barely  hold  their  own ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  a  small  German  immigra- 
tion of  labourers  who  come  in  search 
of  work,  they  would  relatively  dimin- 
ish. In  the  large  Bohemian  towns 
they  are  being  utterly  displaced.  In 
Prague,  for  instance,  whereas  in  1880 
out  of  every  thousand  persons  in  that 
city  the  Germans  numbered  206,  there 
were  only  164  in  1890.  And  to-day 
out  of  a  population  of  180,000  in- 
habitants there  are  only  30,000  Ger- 
mans. In  Moravia  they  are  in  a  still 
more  unfavourable  plight,  numbering 
664,000  as  against  1,600,000  Slavs; 
while  in  Galicia  they  are  the  merest 
handful.  Nor  from  the  German  point 
of  view  is  this  to  put  the  statement 
at  its  worst.  In  the  struggle  for  life 
the  Slavs  are  a  formidable  people ; 
they  multiply  fast,  and  their  fecundity 
is  only  equalled  by  their  power  of 
labour  and  their  patriotic  zeal.  They 
have  shown  the  Germans  that  if  there 


is  such  a  thing  as  Germanisation, 
there  can  be  Slavisation  also.  They 
have  tried  it,  and  not  without  success. 
Their  most  powerful  instrument  has 
been  the  Church;  the  bishops  place 
Czech  priests  in  parishes  where  many 
Germans  live  ;  the  priests  bring  Czech 
teachers  to  the  schools,  and  encourage 
intermarriage  between  the  Germans 
and  the  Slavs.  The  German  priests, 
indeed,  grow  fewer  every  year,  and 
the  clerical  seminaries  are  becoming 
predominantly  Slavonic  in  their  char- 
acter. Even  the  civil  administration 
does  the  little  that  it  can  by  appoint- 
ing Czech  officials.  In  this  manner 
the  Slavs  are  attempting  to  absorb  the 
German  population. 

It  is  evident  that  from  the  German 
point  of  view  the  outlook  is  unpleasant. 
They  feel  themselves  in  danger  of 
being  gradually  submerged,  of  being 
ground  to  powder  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  the  Slavs. 
Or  if  nothing  worse  were  threatened, 
the  Germans  perceive  plainly  that  they 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
their  privileged  position ;  and  to  main- 
tain it  they  are  fighting  with  their 
backs  against  the  wall.  For  if  there 
is  one  dogma  that  the  Teuton  holds 
with  more  intensity  of  conviction  than 
another  it  is  his  innate  superiority  to 
the  Slavonic  human-kind.  A  German 
in  a  Slav  country  is  apt  to  regard 
himself  as  an  emissary  of  civilisation, 
to  use  a  phrase  which  has  become 
lately  familiar.  The  furor  l^eutonicus 
has,  therefore,  been  terribly  aroused. 
"  We  would  sooner  die  Germans  than 
rot  away  as  Czechs  {lieber  deutsck 
aterhen  als  teteschisch  verderherif^  said 
a  German  Deputy  in  the  Diet  of 
Bohemia.  The  language  was  coarse, 
but  it  was  a  graphic  illustration  of  a 
deep  and  long-abiding  hatred,  and  the 
words  must  have  found  an  echo  in 
many  a  German  heart. 

Whether  the  Germans  are  to  sustain 
their  assumed  superiority  is  in  Austria 
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the  supreme  question  of  the  hour. 
That  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  seems 
improbable,  as  I  have  already  tried  to 
show;  they  have  against  them  an 
array  of  adamantine  facts.  In  the 
next  place  there  are  reasons  why, 
upon  grounds  of  simple  justice,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Gremians  should 
no  longer  be  allowed.  The  Slavs 
themselves  in  Austria  have  made  a 
real  advance;  in  industry,  in  wealth, 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilised  life  they 
are  steadily  progressing ;  in  a  word, 
they  bid  fair  to  come  level  with  the 
Germans.  They  are  proud,  the  Czechs 
especially,  of  their  national  language 
and  their  literature;  and  they  have 
some  reason  for  their  pride.  They, 
therefore,  no  longer  claim  their  rights 
as  formerly, 

in  bondsman's  key 
With    bated    breath    and    whispering 
humbleness. 

The  policy  of  Germanisation  has 
on  the  other  hand  proved  itself  a 
failure.  The  Germans  also  have  on 
their  side  made  some  serious  efforts. 
The  German  Union  {Deutsche  Vethin) 
and  the  German  School-Association 
(Deutsche  Schvlverein)  were  in  1888 
established  in  alarm,  and  they  have 
at  least  stood  on  the  defensive  against 
the  Slav  aggression.  The  School 
Association,  for  example,  had  by  the 
year  1890  created  1,029  local  centres, 
had  established  sixty-five  schools,  and 
had  assisted  many  others  by  providing 
German  masters,  by  sending  German 
priests  to  give  religious  teaching, 
and  by  disseminating  books  to  exalt 
the  Teutonic  pride  of  race.  But  all 
these  efforts  have  been  to  very  little 
purpose.  The  German  Austrians  are 
in  many  respects  an  admirable 
people;  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  culture  and  the  graces  of  their 
lives.  In  their  genius  for  music 
they  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is 
impossible   for   a   stranger   to   linger 


in  Vienna,  so  redolent  with  the 
memories  of  Schubert  and  Mozart, 
without  becoming  conscious  that  he 
is  among  a  people  with  music  in 
their  souls.  But  they  are  a  some- 
what easy-going  and  pleasure-loving 
race;  what  the  French  would  call 
hons  enfants.  In  the  arts  of  states- 
manship and  government  they  have 
moreover  proved  themselves  exceed- 
ingly inapt.  Their  aristocracy  and 
middle  classes  have  been  illiberal 
and  narrow.  From  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  a  re- 
former bom  out  of  due  time,  until 
1848,  a  state  of  things  was  per- 
sistently maintained  which  an  English 
historian  has  described  as  "the  most 
sordid  and  ungenial  of  modem  des- 
potisms." The  French  Revolution, 
with  all  its  faults,  at  least  breathed 
a  fresh  spirit  and  new  impulses  into 
the  world;  but  under  the  rule  of 
Mettemich  and  Radetsky,  the  coun- 
terparts in  some  respects  of  Bismarck 
and  Moltke,  it  was  deemed  the 
supreme  aim  of  Austrian  statesman- 
ship to  shut  out  all  liberalising 
agencies.  It  was  vainly  hoped  to 
put  Austria  into  a  kind  of  moral 
quarantine  by  a  sanitary  cordon. 
"  Me,  and  after  me  the  deluge," 
was  one  of  Mettemich's  favourite 
sayings,  and  in  1848  the  waters 
actually  rushed  out.  In  fact,  the 
government  of  Austria  had  long 
been  carried  on  upon  antiquated 
lines.  Even  now,  though  of  course 
there  have  been  many  changes, 
Austria  is  by  no  means  a  demo- 
cratic State;  the  newspaper-stamp, 
the  abolition  of  which  has  only 
lately  been  proposed,  and  the  com- 
plex franchise  which  is  purposely 
intended  to  favour  certain  classes, 
bear  witness  to  the  fact.  The  spirit 
of  Feudalism  is  still  actively  at  work. 
The  Germans  in  Austria,  indeed, 
have  been  much  more  anxious  to 
maintain     their     privileged     position 
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than  to  govern  for  the  advantage 
of  all  the  different  races  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  If  to-day  they 
are  reaping  the  whirlwind,  they  have 
but  themselves  to  blame.  In  their 
claim,  indeed,  to  equality  of  treat- 
ment by  the  State  the  Slavs  appear 
to  have  right  upon  their  side. 

Of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Hungarian  portion  of  the  Monarchy 
but  little  need  be  said,  for  although 
the  relationship  of  the  two  halves  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  strained,  the  fact 
does  not  arise  from  the  state  of  things 
in  Hungary  herself.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  both  sections  of 
the  Monarchy  a  racial  conflict  has 
been  contemporaneously  in  progress 
upon  nearly  parallel  lines.  The  scene 
is  in  both  cases  much  the  same ;  only 
the  characters  differ.  In  Hungary 
the  Magyars  are  at  war  with  the 
Roumanians,  the  Servians,  and  the 
Croats.  The  Magyars  may  be  said 
tO'  occupy  the  same  position  that  the 
Germans  do  in  Austria.  Out  of  a 
total  population  of  17,000,000  they 
number  about  7,500,000,  but  like 
the  Germans  they  form  the  largest 
single  group  and  a  compact  and  solid 
body.  Here  the  likeness  ends.  For 
whereas  Germanisation  in  Austria  has 
proved  abortive,  Magyarisation  in 
Hungary  has  steadily  progressed. 
Of  all  the  varied  races  in  the  broad 
acres  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Magyars 
are  perhaps  the  most  virile,  the  most 
energetic,  and  the  ablest;  and  there 
are  none,  the  Germans  not  excepted, 
who  are  prouder  of  their  race.  Their 
very  name  they  interpret  to  mean 
indigerums  inhaMtant,  and  they  claim 
to  have  been  planted  on  the  soil  for 
at  least  a  thousand  years.  Their 
literature  is  already  one  of  some  dis- 
tinction and  bids  fair  to  challenge 
the  attention  of  the  intellect  of 
Europe.  They  are  also  a  progressive 
people,  and  their  legislation  compared 
with  that  of  Austria  is  in  some  things 


liberality  itself.  Like  the  Germans 
they  hate  and  fear  the  Slavs,  but 
with  a  good  sense,  at  once  magnani- 
mous and  politic,  they  have  allowed 
them  a  measure  of  home-rule.  Never- 
theless from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  kingdom  in  1867  the  Magyars 
have  adopted  and  relentlessly  pursued 
the  policy  of  absorbing  the  alien 
population  subjected  to  their  rule. 
TJnhasting  but  unresting,  they  have 
already  attained  some  measure  of 
success.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
an  expanding  people,  and  are  stidUy 
out-stripping  all  other  races  especially 
in  the  towns.  Secondly,  they  are 
beyond  question  first  in  learning  and 
intelligence,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  number  seventy  per  cent,  of 
all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  liberal 
professions.  The  whole  force  of  their 
intellect  and  exuberant  vitality  is 
directed  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
what  they  deem  to  bo  their  apostolic 
mission.  Not  a  stone  is  left  unturned. 
In  the  schools  the  teaching  of  the 
Magyar  language  is  steadily  enforced, 
and  out  of  20,000  teachers  there  is 
not  a  twentieth  part  that  is  not 
acquainted  with  it ;  in  the  Church 
again  the  Magyar  priests  are  in  a 
very  large  majority.  It  may  be 
imagined  it  is  not  easy  to  withstand 
this  militant  Magyarisation,  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  the  Ger- 
man population  in  Hungary  that 
makes  the  least  resistance ;  it  is  the 
most  malleable,  the  most  readily  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  two  generations  all 
traces  of  the  Teuton  are  apt  to 
disappear. 

Such  in  broad  outline  is  the 
character  of  the  two  portions  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  when  considered 
from  the  ethnographical  and  the 
political  point  of  view.  During  his 
fifty  years  of  rule  the  dominions  of 
the  Emperor  have  been  torn  by  a 
triple  racial  conflict.  There  has  been 
first  the  old  dispute  between  Austria 
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and  Hungary,  which  has,  however, 
been  allayed  by  the  Settlement  of 
1867.  In  Hungary  there  has  been 
the  conflict  between  the  Magyar  and 
the  various  other  races ;  while  in 
Austria  there  has  been  the  bitter 
and  unceasing  struggle  between  the 
German  and  the  Slav.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Emperor's  long  reign 
this  last  has  been  continued  with 
varying  success  upon  one  side  or  the 
other.  Premier  after  Premier  has 
diligently  sought  to  arrange  some 
satisfactory  terms  of  peace ;  but 
whether  they  called  themselves 
Liberals  or  Conservatives,  Auto- 
nomists or  Centralists,  they  were 
always  doomed  to  failure.  Count 
Taafe,  that  tactful  politician  who 
by  dint  of  clever  trimming  and  a 
conciliatory  manner  contrived  to 
hold  the  reins  of  office  for  fourteen 
years,  was  the  only  one  who  even 
partially  succeeded.  Since  his  re- 
tirement in  1893  things  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  have 
reached  their  present  seeming  state 
of  chaos.  Austrian  political  parties 
(said  to  number  twenty-five  at  the 
present  moment)  have  been  likened 
to  a  geological  formation,  in  which 
the  strata  run  in  two  directions, 
horizontal  as  well  as  perpendicular. 
The  different  groups  are  separated  by 
distinctions  of  race  as  well  as  by 
differences  of  real  political  principles, 
with  the  result  of  cross-divisions  and 
inextricable  confusion.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  state  of  things  parliamen- 
tary government  in  Austria  has  well 
nigh  broken  down. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  fairly 
consider  the  general  result  of  the 
Emperor's  reign,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
if  his  position  is  stronger  or  weaker 
than  he  found  it  fifty  years  ago  At 
the  first  glance  indeed  the  record 
seems  disastrous.  The  Italian  pro- 
vinces have  been  lost :  Austria  has 
been  excluded  from  the  German  Em- 


pire ;  and  Hungary  has  wrung  from 
his  distresses  a  position  of  semi-inde- 
pendence. Lastly,  he  is  face  to  face 
with  a  grave  internal  crisis.  There 
are  some,  indeed,  who  think  that 
they  already  see  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy the  seeds  of  dissolution ;  they 
fancy  that  the  cracks  in  the  edifice 
are  widening  into  chasms.  But  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  that 
gloomy  outlook  has  really  any  war- 
rant to  support  it.  For  when  com- 
prehensively considered,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  great  political  changes 
in  Austria-Hungary  have  harmonised 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  tended  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  racial  development  and 
national  aspirations.  The  defeats  of 
Austria  have  made  the  Italian  King- 
dom and  the  German  Empire  possible, 
while  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  and  the  Settlement  with 
Hungary  have  been  to  herself  not  a 
source  of  weakness  but  of  strength. 
Like  the  Algidian  oak,  of  which 
Horace  sings,  the  Dual  Monarchy 
may  be  said  to  have  drawn  strength 
from  the  very  blows  that  it  has 
suffered : 

Per  damna,  per  csedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 

The  satisfaction  of  national  aspira- 
tions in  the  long  run  makes  for  peace, 
and  the  results  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  fifty 
years  of  Austrian  history  are  there- 
fore likely  to  endure. 

Nor  is  this  really  less  the  case  in 
the  Austrian  half  of  the  Monarchy 
when  considered  by  itself,  though  the 
present  state  of  things  looks  sinister 
indeed.  Passions  are  strewn  upon  the 
ground  like  grains  on  the  floor  of  a 
powder-magazine.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  recall  the  various  incidents 
that  have  made  the  Austrian  Beichs- 
rath  an  open  shame :    they  must  be 
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fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  ; 
but  a  brief  reference  to  the  famous 
Languages  Decree  of  Count  Badeni, 
which  was  the  origin  of  all  the  trouble, 
may  not  be  superfluous.  Hitherto 
the  German  language  had  occupied  a 
privileged  official  position ;  but  by  this 
Decree  it  was  directed  that  all  govern- 
ment officials  (appointed  after  1907) 
should  make  use  of  both  the  Czech 
and  German  tongues.  Both  races,  in 
short,  were  in  this  respect  to  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality ;  yet  by  this 
simple  act  of  justice  the  German  pride 
of  blood  has  been  lashed  into  a  fury. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Teuton 
will  have  to  abate  his  arrogant  pre- 
tensions. The  decree  will  in  the  long 
run,  by  removing  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice  in  Bohemia,  tend  to  heal  the 
divisions  of  the  people.  The  Germans 
will  be  angry  for  a  time,  but  they 
will  be  eventually  converted  to  the 
right,  the  more  so  because  their  griev- 
ance is  mainly  sentimental.  Out  of 
the  present  evil  good,  therefore,  will 
probably  emerge.  In  the  achievement 
of  this  happy  consummation  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Emperor  will  doubtless 
be  a  most  important  factor.  By  his 
industry  and  tact,  his  conscientious 
sense  of  justice  and  his  rare  imparti- 
ality, he  has  already  surmounted  diffi- 
culties which  seemed  beyond  the  wit 
of  man  to  overcome.  With  courage 
and  discernment  he  has  summoned  to 
his  councils  the  ablest  men  wherever 
he  could  find  them.  Hungarians, 
Bohemians,  and  Poles, —  men  like 
Counts  Andrassy  and  Goluchowski 
for  example — he  has  not  hesitated  to 
place  in  the  highest  positions  in  the 
State.  It  is  by  this  scrupulous  fair- 
ness that  he  has  been  able  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  government  working, 
and  it  is  this  which  has  made  him  the 
trusted  arbiter  to  whom  every  party 
has  been  accustomed  to  appeal.  Un- 
like the  Elaiser  William,  it  is  only 
now  and  then  that  he  gives  the  world 


some  unobtrusive  revelations  of  him- 
self; but  then  it  is  we  see  how  it 
happens  that  he  rules  less  by  divine 
right  than  by  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  his  people.  Their  affisction,  to  use 
an  expression  of  that  brilliant  genius 
the  first  Lord  Halifax,  continually 
ascends  to  him  like  never-failing 
incense.     He  has  his  great  reward. 

The  threats  of  the  extreme  Ger- 
man section  to  secede  and  join  the 
German  Empire  can  hardly  be 
seriously  considered,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  North  Germans  would  never 
consent  to  their  admission.  The 
settled  policy  of  the  German  Empire 
is  still  what  Bismarck  declared  it 
to  be.  "But  do  you  think,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "we  should 
meanwhile  be  such  utter  fools  as  to 
annex  Austria  and  thus  encumber 
ourselves  with  14,000,000  Slavs,  a 
clerical  Austro-German  party,  and  a 
powerful  ultramontane  aristocracy?*' 
It  was  indeed  an  essential  part  of 
his  policy  to  maintain  her  as  a 
powerful,  an  indivisible  and  con- 
solidated State.  "Prussia  has  a 
great  interest,"  he  said,  "in  seeing 
the  power  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy 
maintained.  In  the  interest  of  Ger- 
manism both  Prussia  and  Austria 
have  their  separate  missions  to  fulfil. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Prussia  to  achieve 
German  unity,  while  on  the  other 
hand  Austria,  as  the  ally  of  Prussia, 
will  have  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  Germanism  in  the  East,  and  acting 
as  the  connecting  link  between  this 
and  Slavism,  prevent  their  coming 
into  collision."  And  again :  "  Grer- 
many  could  never  stand  idly  by  and 
behold  Austria  receive  a  deadly  or 
even  a  dangerous  wound.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  State  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  in  no  circumstances 
could  Germany  afford  to  let  its  in- 
tegrity be  impaired.  The  German 
provinces  are  the  comer-stone  of  the 
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Dual  Monarchy."  These  words  are 
as  true  now  as  when  they  were 
uttered.  The  different  races  of 
Austria-Hungary  would  upon  its  dis- 
solution lose  more  than  they  would 
gain,  for  none  of  them  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  The  extreme  Ger- 
man party  blame  the  Emperor  for 
putting,  as  they  say,  the  interests 
of  his  dynasty  before  the  interests 
of  his  purely  German  population; 
and  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
assertion.  But  the  Hapsburg  idea 
of  the  Gros8dsterreich,  or  Great  Aus- 
trian State,  no  doubt  affords  the 
most  tolerable  form  of  government 
for  the  many  tribes  that  now  find 
shelter  in  it.  Moreover  the  German 
Austrians  will  always  hold  a  strong 
position  by  reason  of  the  absolute 
disunion  of  the  Slavs.  These  latter 
have,  to  use  an  apt   term   we  have 


borrowed  from  the  French,  no 
solidarity ;  it  actually  happened  that 
at  the  Slavonic  Congress  at  Prague 
in  1848  the  only  language  which 
the  majority  could  understand  was 
German ;  and  one  must  consider  too 
their  numerous  subdivisions,  Old  and 
Young  Czechs,  Old  and  Young 
Ruthenians,  and  the  like.  It  is 
evident  that  the  only  alternative 
for  them  would  be  absorption  into 
Russia,  a  fate  they  would  abhor. 
Political  prophecy  is  always  rash; 
yet  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  Germans,  Slavs,  and 
Magyars  alike  will  continue  to  prefer 
to  live  beneath  the  sheltering  segis 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that  if  the 
Dual  Monarchy  did  not  exist,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invent  it. 

C.  B.  Roylancb-Kbnt. 
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(A  Reverie  among  the  Tombs.) 


There  is  no  stranger  by-path  in 
the  history  of  Literature  than  that 
which  leads  through  the  burial-place 
of  dead  reputations.  Here,  under 
their  dusty  garlands,  are  carved  the 
names  of  men  who  set  the  world 
astir  for  an  hour,  and  have  never 
moved  anyone  since  ;  to  whom  Fame 
in  a  moment  of  caprice  flung  wide 
the  doors  of  her  temple,  only  to 
thrust  them  out  again,  denying  them 
sometimes  so  much  as  a  niche  in  the 
porch.  They  laid  them  down  exult- 
ing in  the  promise  of  undjdng  renown, 
and  a  generation  or  two  later  the 
curious  way-farer  deciphers  with 
difficulty  the  moss-grown  inscription 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  their 
claims  to  eternal  remembrance.  As 
he  ponders  these  dim  records,  he  is 
touched  by  that  whimsical  pity  which 
the  obscure  living  feel  for  the  obscure 
dead.  Do  they  know  over  yonder 
how  vain  was  their  hope?  Do  they 
care  ?  The  dread  of  oblivion  is  one 
of  the  commonest  and  most  unreason- 
ing of  human  terrors. 

And  when  I  am  forgotten  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble  where  no 

mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — 

the  words  drop  hollow  and  heavy, 
like  earth  on  a  coffin.  Perhaps  it 
is  well  for  those  who  fall  asleep,  their 
heads  softly  pillowed  on  a  kindlier 
assurance. 

There  is  room  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  Christian  faith  for  a 
good  many  theories  of  a  future  life ; 
but   Conditional   Immortality  is   un- 


doubtedly   the    law     of     Literature. 
They  live  who  deserve  to  live.     But 
when   we   proceed    to    enquire   what 
constitutes    desert,    we   get   no   very 
clear  response ;  where  Religion  speaks 
most     certainly,    the     utterance     of 
Literature  is  ambiguous  and  evasive. 
The   candidates    for   literary   immor- 
tality present  themselves,  in  fact,  for 
examination  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  examiners'  conditions ;    the 
lookers-on  (under  the  impression  that 
they  occupy  a  much  more  important 
position)    analyse    their     work,    and 
decide   confidently   that   this   one  or 
that  has  certainly  qualified ;  and  all 
the  while  an   invisible,    irresponsible 
Power,  of   us  and  yet  beyond  us,  is 
gently  but  irresistibly  correcting  our 
estimates,  reversing  our  verdicts,  and 
proving  to  us  how  pitiably  ignorant 
we  are  of  the  rules  of  the  competition. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  sad  case 
of  Du  Bartas.     His  epic,  The  Week, 
OR  THE   Creation    op  the   World, 
was  published  in  1578  ;    in  six  years 
it    passed     through     thirty    editions 
and  was  translated  into  half  a  dozen 
languages, — an  honour  which  has  not 
been   awarded  to  any  masterpiece  of 
French  poetry.      Tasso  condescended 
to  borrow  from  him,  and  so  perhaps 
did  Milton;    De  Thou   reckoned  him 
one   of   the  most   illustrious   authors 
of  the  day ;    Ronsard,  on  reading  his 
first  pages,  is  said  to  have  cried,  "  O, 
that  I  had  written  them  !  "     In  one 
edition  he  is  described  as  the  Prince 
of  French  poets.     Gascon  though  he 
was,  Du   Bartas   was  in  private  life 
a   very  modest  young   man,    but   he 
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gently  corrects  those  who  accused 
him  of  having  done  nothing  but  turn 
the  Bible  into  verse,  in  this  way. 
"  I  have,"  he  says,  "  not  so  much 
followed  the  text  of  the  Bible,  as 
tried,  though  without  departing  from 
the  truth  of  the  story,  to  imitate 
Homer  in  his  Iliad,  Virgil  in  his 
^NEiD,  and  others  who  have  left 
us  works  of  similar  material."  What 
has  become  of  Du  Bartas  and  his 
thirty  editions  now?  When  that 
band  of  cheerful  pilgrims,  who  called 
themselves  the  Cadets  of  Gascony, 
went  wandering  last  summer  through 
the  south  of  France,  erecting  tablets 
and  busts  wherever  they  could  find 
the  smallest  excuse,  they  accorded 
Du  Bartas  the  usual  recognition ;  but 
the  French  newspapers  had  to  remind 
their  readers  who  he  was.  The  por- 
tentous performance  which  deUghted 
his  own  age  is  dead ;  no  one  but  the 
writer  of  a  manual  of  French  litera- 
ture will  ever  read  it  again,  and 
perhaps  we  are  overrating  the  perse- 
verance of  the  manual-writer.  What 
soul  there  was  in  it  has  transmigrated 
into  Sylvester's  delightful  translation. 
Goethe  says  severely  that  there  are 
lines  in  The  Week  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  French  poetical 
models,  and  that  we  do  very  wrong 
to  forget  its  author.  We  listen  with 
respect,  but  we  know  in  our  hearts 
that  Goethe,  for  once,  is  wrong,  and 
that  Dryden  is  right  when  he  declares 
that  Du  Bartas 


Impertinently  and  without  delight, 
Described  the    IsraeHtes'    triumphant 

flight, 
And  following  Moses  o'er  the  sandy 

plain 
Perished  with  Pharaoh  in  th'  Arabian 

main. 


One  rose  from  Ron  sard's  garden  has 
outlived  his  rival's  whole  Creation. 
It  is  of  course  easy  to  dismiss  the 
subject  by  saying  that  Ronsard  was 


a  poet  and  Du  Bartas  was  not ;  what 
we  really  should  like  to  know  is,  why 
the  fact  was  not  sooner  discovered. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  charac- 
teristic of  genius  is  to  reach  all 
hearts,  and  that  what  reaches  all 
hearts  must  therefore  be  genius,  may 
object  that  Du  Bartas  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  we  have 
had  time  since  then  to  forget  a  great 
many  persons  and  things  deserving  of 
a  better  fate.  Let  us  turn  then,  to 
a  modern  instance  and  recall  the 
history  of  Mr.  Martin  Tupper  and 
his  Provebbial  Philosophy.  This 
work  went  into  its  fiftieth  edition; 
over  two  hundred  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  England  and  half  a 
milUon  in  America.  "  The  author  of 
this  book,"  wrote  the  American  N.  P. 
Willis,  "will  rank  with  the  very 
first  spirits  of  the  British  world;  it 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English 
language ; "  and  when  he  tried  to 
select  a  few  passages  for  quotation, 
the  genial  critic  had  to  relinquish 
the  attempt,  because  the  work  was 
"  one  solid,  sparkling,  priceless  gem," 
and  of  course  you  cannot  cut  a  gem 
into  samples.  The  Daily  News  was 
content  with  a  simpler  assertion : 
"Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Rossetti, — all 
these  writers  have  a  wider  audience 
in  America  than  in  England.  So 
too  has  Mr.  Tupper."  And  The 
Spectator  (never  niggardly  in  its 
praise)  declared  that  he  had  "  won 
for  himself  the  vacant  throne  waiting 
for  him  among  the  Immortals  and 
.  has  been  adopted  by  the 
suffrage  of  mankind,  and  the  final 
decree  of  publishers,  into  the  same 
rank  with  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
and  Browning."^  How  serenely  the 
Immortals  must  have  smiled !     It  is 


^  These  passages  are  quoted  from  Mr. 
Tapper's  Autobiogbaphy  ;  he  gives  no 
dates,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify 
them. 
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barely  forty  years  since  Charles 
Reade  pronounced  Adam  Bede  "the 
finest  thing  since  Shakespeare  " ;  and 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the 
Common-Room  of  a  certain  college 
in  Cambridge  the  fact  (which  no  one 
present  dreamed  of  disputing)  was 
gravely  discussed  as  a  ,  literary  curi- 
osity, that  the  great  Twin  Stars  of 
English  Literature  should  both  have 
risen  in  Warwickshire  !     Alas, 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the 
dream? 

Among  the  innocent  impostors  who 
somehow  contrived  to  win  the  hearts 
and  confuse  the  judgment  of  their 
contemporaries  until  they  have 
deluded  a  whole  generation  into 
believing  them  quite  other  than 
what  they  were,  is  Joanna  Baillie. 
Scott  and  Miss  Mitford  were  both 
extremely  temperate  and  sagacious 
minds,  but  what  are  we  to  think 
when  we  find  the  latter  gravely 
assuring  the  world  that  "Tragedy 
must  now  fly  from  her  superb  arena 
and  take  shelter  in  the  pages  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  bosom  of  Miss 
Baillie;"  while  Scott  describes  the 
writer  of  the  Plays  on  the  Passions 
as  sweeping  her  harp 

Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own   Shakespeare  lived 
again. 

It  is  pitiful  to  contrast  with  these 
enthusiastic  expressions  a  passage 
from  an  article  in  The  London 
Magazine  written  soon  after  Gray's 
death,  in  which  the  writer,  after 
commenting  admiringly  upon  the 
poet's  erudition,  suggests  that  some 
may  enquire,  "What  signifies  so 
much  knowledge  when  it  produces 
80  little?  Is  it  worth  taking  so 
much    pains    to    leave   no   memorial 


but  a  few  poems?  But  let  it  be 
considered  that  Mr.  Gray  was  to 
others  at  least  innocently  employed, 
to  himself  beneficially."  No  one  will 
consider  this  exaggerated '  praise  for 
the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard. 

Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
candidate  for  immortality  is  congratu- 
lated too  soon;  others  have  won,  if 
we  may  say  so,  by  a  fluke.  Miss 
Mitford  rested  her  hopes  upon  her 
tragedies,  Foscari,  Julian,  Charles 
I.,  and  RiENZi ;  we  remember  her  by 
Our  Village.  It  would  puzzle  ninety- 
nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  to  name 
the  author  of  Greenland,  The  Peli- 
can Island,  and  The  World  before 
THE  Flood  ;  but  it  will  be  long  before 
his  hymn.  For  ever  with  the  Lord^ 
ceases  to  hold  an  honoured  place  in 
our  hymnals. 

As  nothing  reveals  to  us  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  our  race,  its  solidarity, 
to  use  an  ugly  but  expressive  word, 
more  powerfully  than  the  knowledge 
that  one  man  can  speak  to  and  for  all 
in  a  voice  undulled  by  time  or  space, 
so  nothing  gives  us  a  more  uneasy 
sense  of  the  shifting,  inconsequent 
nature  of  all  things,  including  our- 
selves, than  to  observe  the  differences 
of  taste  which  divide  us  even  from 
our  own  grandfathers,  to  go  no  further 
back.  When  Walpole*s  Castle  op 
Otranto  was  published.  Gray  wrote  to 
him  from  Cambridge,  "  It  made  some 
of  us  cry  a  little,  and  all  in  general 
afraid  to  go  to  bed."  The  school-girl 
of  to-day  would  not  find  anything  to 
trouble  her  nerves  in  that  "  enormous 
helmet,  a  hundred  times  more  large 
than  any  casque  ever  made  for  a 
human  being,  and  shaded  with  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  black  feathers," 
which  was  plumped  down  so  suddenly 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle ;  nor  even 
in  the  spectre  which  Manfred  volun- 
teered to  follow  "  to  the  gulf  of  perdi- 
tion,"  but   which   merely  "marched, 
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sedately  but  dejected,"  to  a  chamber 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  She  would 
probably  harbour  a  scornful  sentiment 
towards  the  noble  heroine  who  pauses 
at  a  critical  moment  to  enquire  of  the 
"  generous  Unknown  "  who  was  rescu- 
ing her,  "Is  it  fitting  that  I  should 
accompany  you  alone  into  these  per- 
plexed retreats  ?  Should  we  be  found 
together,  what  would  a  censorious 
world  think  of  my  conduct  ? "  And 
when  the  hero  replies,  "  I  respect  your 
virtuous  delicacy,  but  though  my 
wishes  are  not  guiltless  of  aspiring, 
know,  my  soul  is  dedicated  to 
Another,"  she  will  not  be  sorry  that 
"  a  sudden  noise  prevented  Theodore 
from  proceeding." 

Or  turn  the  leaves  of  an  old  book 
of  drawing-room  airs  and  read  aloud 
Bayley's  once  popular  verses,  We 
met ;  'twas  in  a  crowd : 

We    met,   *twas    in  a   crowd,   and    I 
thought  he  would  shun  me, 

He  came,  I  could  not  breathe,  for  his 
eye  was  upon  me ; 

He  spoke,  his  words  were  cold,  and  his 
smile  was  unaltered, 

I  knew  how  much  he  felt,  for  his  deep- 
toned  voice  faltered. 
•  *  •  •  • 

The  world  may  think  me  gay,  for  my 
feelings  I  smother, — 

O   thou  hast  been  the  cause  of  this 
anguish,  my  mother  I 

The  song  once  drew  tears  from 
those  who  heard  it;  to-day  it  only 
provokes  irreverent  laughter. 

The  moral  which  attaches  itself  to 
these  reflections  is  evident ;  it  points 
directly  to  a  cautious  use  of  the  super- 
lative in  criticism.  Is  the  reviewer 
who  five  years  ago  was  certain  that 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  was  an 
epoch-making  play,  the  finest  drama 
of  our  time,  still  of  the  same  mind  ? 
And  the  other  reviewer  (in  The  Daily 
Chronicle)  who  proclaimed  Brand 
"  the  greatest  world-poem  of  the 
century  next  to  Faust,"  and  "  in  the 


same  set  with  Agamemnon  and  with 
Lear,  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy," 
— ^has  he  never  been  sorry  that  he 
spoke?  The  sincere  admirers  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  (among  whom  we 
humbly  venture  to  rank  ourselves) 
must  have  pondered  in  some  astonish- 
ment over  the  paragraph  (in  the  same 
generous  journal)  which  assured  them 
that  Christ  in  Hades  "has  the 
Sophoclean  simplicity  so  full  of  subtle 
suggestion,  and  the  Lucretian  solem- 
nity so  full  of  sudden  loveliness,"  and 
that  "the  result  is  Yirgilian."  The 
man  who  would  wish  to  belittle  Mr. 
Kipling's  achievements  in  prose  or 
verse  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
an  Englishman,  or  a  critic ;  but  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  that  writer  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  to  whom  The  Re- 
cessional seemed  "to  concentrate  in 
itself  the  glowing  patriotism  of  a 
Shakespeare,  the  solemn  piety  of  a 
Milton,  and  the  measured  stateliness 
of  a  Dryden."  We  must  however 
cross  the  Atlantic  if  we  would  learn 
what  the  really  enthusiastic  critic 
can  do  when  he  has  a  good  piece  of 
material  to  work  upon.  A  Kansas 
City  paper,  reviewing  a  new  novel  by 
Colonel  George  W.  Warder,  written 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching  "the 
horror  of  crime  and  suicide,"  describes 
it  as  "a  imique  masterpiece  of  an/rora 
borealis  with  wrought  rosettes  of 
fascinating  English."  Whether  this 
account  is  accurate  or  not  we  cannot 
judge,  as  unfortunately  Colonel  War- 
der's works  are  unknown  to  us ; 
but  compared  with  such  appreciative 
words  as  these,  even  The  Daily 
Chronicle's  praise  seems  somewhat 
cold. 

The  quality  which  penetrates  the 
changeful  surface  of  life  and  produces 
a  durable  impression  of  horror,  or 
pathos,  or  beauty,  has  never  been 
very  perfectly  defined.     Some  say  it" 
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is  style,  and  others  that  it  is  the  idea  ; 
one  holds  that  it  may  be  acquired, 
another  that  it  is  the  free  gift  of 
the  unequal  Gods.  Most  of  those 
who  possessed  it  seem  to  have  lighted 
on  it  haphazard,  when  they  were 
seeking  something  else, — wealth,  or 
distraction,  or  the  good  of  their 
generation;  and  some  have  held  it  un- 
conscious of  their  treasure.  There  is 
a  stone  in  a  Roman  graveyard  on 
which  is  carved  the  line  Here  lies  one 
whose  name  is  writ  in  water ;  we  all 
know  who  lies  beneath  it.  But  we 
can  see,  for  the  process  goes  on  daily 
under  our  eyes,  what  is  the  fate  of 
those  who  have  it  not.  They  are 
sentenced  to  a  slow  and  gentle  extinc- 
tion ;  they  fade  gradually  out  of  the 
memory  of  man;  the  pedant  or  the 
expert  recalls  them  to  us  on  occasion, 
but  they  have  no  longer  any  place  in 
the  warm  life  of  Humanity. 

It  is  not  for  anyone  on  this 
crowded  earth  to  quarrel  with  this 
beneficent  law.  Like  Balzac's  cur^ 
who  fell  heir  to  his  friend's  library, 
we  grieve  for  the  dead  but  we  would 
not  resuscitate  them, — ^no,  not  on  any 
account.  Now  and  then  we  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  name  which  we  would 
not  willingly  have  let  die,  but  for 
the  most  part  we  acquiesce  gratefully 
in  the  decision  of  the  unseen  judges. 
They,  after  all,  are  wiser  than  we  : 
they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  always  say 
of  ourselves ;  and  if  they  could  carry 
their  interference  a  little  further, — 
if,  turning  into  the  Abbey  some 
morning,  we  were  to  discover  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  largest  and 
ugliest  monuments  had  crumbled  into 
dust  at  the  touch  of  an  invisible 
finger,  should  we  not  be  as  much 
pleased  as  surprised  ?  In  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  where  space  is  ex- 
tremely limited  in  the  cemetery  as 
elsewhere,  you  can  only  hire  your 
grave  for   a    year  or  so ;    for  that 


period  a  man  may  lie  in  consecrated 
soil,  but  at  the  end  of  it  he  must 
turn  out  to  make  room  for  another, 
to  find,  no  doubt,  that  he  can  sleep 
as  well  without  the  churchyard  wall 
as  within  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
arrangement  that  is  made  for  us ;  it 
certainly  has  its  convenience. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not 
sometimes  realise  the  consoling  nature 
of  this  doctrine.  To  the  critic,  for 
example,  who  is  not  quite  confident 
of  his  conclusions  (if  there  be  any 
such),  there  must  be  great  repose  in 
the  reflection  that  what  he  thinks 
and  says  about  the  work  of  his  con- 
temporaries is  not,  after  all,  of  vital 
importance.  It  may  be  as  wicked,  as 
Milton  suggests,  to  kill  a  good  book 
as  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is  evidently 
much  harder.  The  critic  must  do  his 
best  to  direct  his  readers  right,  but  he 
exerts  himself  rather  in  their  interests 
than  in  those  of  the  writer;  for  he 
knows  that,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  con- 
cerned, his  mistakes  will  ultimately 
be  overruled  in  a  Higher  Court.  The 
only  drawback  is  that  life  is  short  and 
the  Higher  Court  cannot  be  hurried. 

And  the  author  who  wrote  a  book 
because  he  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
or  because  he  was  forced  by  stress 
of  circumstances  to  try  that  way  of 
earning  money,  or  because  his  friends 
told  him  they  were  sure  he  could,  or 
they  were  sure  he  couldn't, — who 
never  sees  his  name  on  a  title-page 
without  mentally  apologising  to  the 
world  for  having  brought  one  more 
superfluous  volume  into  it ;  and  the 
publisher,  his  accomplice,  who  is  often 
the  guiltier  of  the  two, — how  could 
they  sleep  in  their  beds  at  night  if  it 
were  not  for  the  thought  of  that  dim 
space  where  the  books  of  the  season, — 
the  book  of  the  season  too  sometimes ! 
— are  comfortably  buried  away  out 
of  our  sight  under  plenty  of  earth  ? 
Otherwise  they  would  lie  awake  and 
wonder  how  many  people  they  have 
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prevented     from     reading    Paradise 
Lost. 

There  are  those  also  who  are 
neither  authors  nor  critics,  who  feel 
the  need  of  some  such  source  of 
strength  and  consolation  as  the  year 
draws  to  its  close,  and  we  sit  down, 
as  custom  rules  we  should,  to  consider 
its  literary  gains  and  losses.  We 
know  beforehand  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  balance-sheet  which  will 
be  presented  to  us  by  the  various 
journals  which  save  us  the  trouble 
of  doing  our  own  book-keeping.  We 
shall  learn  that  the  usual  amount  of 
remarkable  work  has  been  produced, 
the  usual  number  of  new  poets  and 
novelists, — or  at  least  of  writers  who 
bid  fair  to  become  poets  and  novelists 
if  they  live  long  enough — has  ap- 
peared ;  the  yearly  total  of  books 
has  increased  and  so  have  the  sums 
paid  to  successful  men  of  letters ;  and 
if   any  arithmetician  were    to    draw 


up  a  comparative  table  of  the  number 
of  authors  to  the  square  yard,  our 
country  would  occupy  a  high  place  on 
the  list.  In  some  minds  these  state- 
ments create  a  sense  of  profound 
depression.  Mediocre  ourselves,  we 
are  yet  inconsistent  enough  to  crave 
for  something  more  than  mediocrity 
(however  bulky)  in  Literature;  but 
we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to 
suppose  that  a  genius  can  be  dis- 
covered regidarly  every  spring  and 
autumn  as  the  publishing  seasons 
come  round,  nor  are  we  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  every  man  would  be  a 
genius  if  he  could.  It  is  the  undis- 
criminating  shower  of  epithets  that 
dejects  us;  we  are  vexed  when  we 
see  people  engaged  in  attaching  the 
wrong  label  to  mediocrity,  and  in 
pressing  us  to  accept  it  as  something 
else  because  of  its  label.  We  can 
only  recover  our  gaiety  by  reflecting 
how  insecurely  all  our  labels  are  tied. 
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A  FEW  weeks  a/i'o,  preci^-"  at  the 
time  when  the  Grvvernme  was  en- 
jojring  redemption  from  tu.  I'esponsi- 
bilities  of  a  great  war  "*^e  good 
sense  and  courage  of  the  country, 
complaint    was    raised  inst     the 

meddling  of  the  countr  \  ith  the 
duties  of  the  Grovemmen*  '^*'o  make 
the  complaint  more  rem  rkable,  it 
was  particularly  direct^ed  »»i;ain8t  in- 
terference with  the  Of  .'nment's 
foreign  diplomacy  ;  whereeb,  at  that 
moment,  the  co  itry,  by  p  display 
of  determinatioL  which  no  one  out 
of  England  bel?  ved  the  Govern- 
ment capable  of,  nras  saving  it  from 
the  consequences  of  destroying  its 
diplomacy.  This  hasV'^>een  already 
explained.  Diplomacy  isi.  ]a:  tool  and 
a  weapon  which  will  not/iwork  auto- 
matically. Everything  dej  tends  upon 
the  hand  that  uses  it ;  aud  not  only 
on  the  skill  of  the  hand,  but  even 
more  on  the  strength  and  resolution 
behind  the  hand.  Skill  and  strength 
combined  are  insuflScient  for  its 
eflFective  use  by  one  Government 
against  another,  unless  they  are 
known  to  be  backed  by  courage  and 
resolution.  The  diplomacy  which  is 
believed  to  have  no  such  support  is 
unattended  to,  or  only  receives  such 
attention  as  may  he  conveniently 
given.  When  experience  seems  to 
show  that  this  neglectful  way  of  treat- 
ing it  is  safe  on   all  occasions,  even 
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the  most  grave,  there  is  an  end  of  it 
for  all  purposes  of  consequence.  For 
a  diplomacy  that  is  not  listened  to 
might  as  well  be  dumb ;  and  a  dumb 
diplomacy  is  as  dead  as  it  can  possibly 
be,  having  neither  breath  nor  body. 

Now  to  this  condition  England's 
diplomacy  was  pretty  nearly  reduced 
before  the  beginning  of  1898.  In 
that  year  its  state  became  manifestly 
worse ;  for  again  and  again  was  it 
seen  that  when  our  Ministers  protested 
nobody  cared,  and  that  when  they 
threatened  nobody  was  afraid.  In 
one  affair  direct  menace  of  war  was 
quite  unheeded  by  Russia,  in  another 
a£ESa.ir  it  had  no  visible  effect  on 
France.  Evidently  there  remained 
but  one  way  of  regaining  considera- 
tion for  England's  spoken  word,  which 
was  to  repeat  it  by  the  cannon's 
mouth  ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Government  would  have  been  driven 
to  that  costly  means  of  reviving  its 
defunct  diplomacy  and  enforcing  re- 
spect for  it,  but  for  the  saving  inter- 
vention of  the  country.  The  whole 
nation  rose,  and  by  word  and  look 
made  known  that  on  this  occasion  the 
British  Government  would  certainly 
stick  to  its  point,  would  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  retreat  from  it,  in  fact. 
Quite  peacefully,  the  desired  result 
ensued  ;  and  with  it  the  further  con- 
sequence that  the  Government  was 
equipped  anew  and  at  once  with*^ 
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effective    diplomacy.      How    glad    it 
must  have  been  to  get  it ! 

According  to  this  tale,  then,  the 
truth  is  that  when  the  country  was 
accused  of  damaging  the  foreign 
diplomacy  of  the  Government  by 
meddling,  there  was  really  no  such 
thing  to  damage.  In  effect,  it  had 
perished.  It  is  now  completely  re- 
established ;  but  if  so,  thanks  above 
all  to  the  intervention  of  the  country. 

But  what  is  this  that  I  hear  ? 
That  I  make  a  mistake?  That  not 
the  country  but  the  newspaper-press 
was  accused  of  crippling  diplomacy  by 
untimely  meddling?  It  was  so,  I 
know  ;  but  let  us  see  what  is  to  be 
said  on  that  point. 

It  is  understood  on  all  hands 
that  the  governmental  system  of  the 
country  is  democratic.  It  is  demo- 
cratic not  because  we  agreed  to  make 
it  so  as  a  matter  of  preference  (though 
of  course  by  many  it  is  preferred)  but 
as  a  consequence  of  developments  as 
natural  as  growth  to  trees,  and  as 
inevitable  as  their  decay.  For  a  long 
time  past,  and  under  different  modes 
of  government,  public  policy  has  been 
subject  at  bottom  to  the  popular 
will.  In  England  this  has  long 
been  the  only  force  in  public  affairs. 
Working  by  the  machinery  of  an 
elective  parliament,  a  press  not  all 
devoted  to  newspapers,  by  public 
meeting,  and,  behind  all,  by  "the 
sacred  right  of  insurrection  "  to  what- 
ever degree  may  be  required,  it  is 
not  now  for  the  first  time  the  ultimate 
determining  force.  But  the  same 
process  of  development  and  super- 
cession  which  brought  it  into  existence 
has  made  it  a  more  independent,  more 
immediate,  more  self-conscious  and 
acknowledged  force  than  ever  it  was 
before. 

When  the  country,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Government,  was  more  ig- 
no£ant  than  it  is  now,  it  was  sensible 
enough  to  confess  its  ignorance  in  the 


most  sensible  way.  Of  course  it  had 
its  views  on  all  matters  of  general 
concern,  and  sometimes  expressed 
them  not  only  vigorously  but  vio- 
lently. It  did  so  in  foreign  affsiirs, 
of  which  it  knew  least ;  but  though  its 
interest  in  these  affairs  has  always 
been  great,  the  country  has  hitherto 
shown  a  sagacious  and  altogether 
worthy  inclination  to  leave  them  to 
Parliament  and  the  Government  of  the 
day.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  being 
sensible  enough  to  confess  ignorance 
in  the  most  sensible  manner ;  and 
it  is  the  common  practice  still.  The 
judgment  of  the  country  is  better 
informed  in  the  matter  of  our  business 
abroad  than  it  used  to  be,  is  more 
competent  to  interfere  in  such  busi- 
ness, and  must  be  conscious  of  the 
change ;  yet,  in  ordinary  times,  the 
strongest  feeling  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  Englishmen  is  that  inter- 
ference is  unsafe.  Much  must  be 
known  to  the  Government,  they  think, 
that  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
country ;  without  such  knowledge  a 
confident  opinion  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  trust  in  those  who  do  know 
is  the  only  wise  course. 

Thus  it  was  in  ordinary  times,  and 
till  now.  But  times  of  earthquake 
are  not  ordinary  times ;  and  much  has 
lately  happened  to  modify  the  relations 
between  Government  and  people,  and 
the  position  of  both  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  I  say 
foreign  affairs  because  that  is  the 
subject  in  debate,  and  because  they 
are  of  infinitely  greater  moment  nowa- 
days than  anything  in  domestic  polity. 
In  past  times  not  far  remote  a  strong, 
authoritative,  august  House  of  Com- 
mons stood  between  the  people  (the 
"  depositaries  of  power ")  and  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  deposi- 
taries of  power,  unblest  by  any  deposit 
of  sure  information  to  direct  its  use, 
had  in  that  House  an  efficient  agency ; 
an  agency  which  could  be  trusted  to 
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watch  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs  with  the  keenness  natural  to 
a  vigorous  system  of  party  govern- 
ment, which  possessed  as  large  a  fund 
of  political  instinct  as  could  elsewhere 
be  found  in  the  world,  and  was  more- 
over strengthened  with  the  special 
knowledge  which  some  of  its  members 
had  drawn  from  official  experience. 
At  that  day  the  dealings  of  the 
Government  with  the  country  were 
almost  entirely  through  this  capable, 
formidable  assembly ;  an  intermediary 
institution,  which  stood  for  the  people, 
interpreted  its  spirit  and  spoke  its 
will. 

Now  all  that  is  changed.  Party 
government  is  destroyed.  It  may 
possibly  revive,  but  meanwhile  it  has 
no  existence  in  fact  and  barely  exists 
in  form.  As  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  transformed,  dis-spirited, 
effete ;  conscious  of  its  changed  con- 
dition, it  drops  into  the  apathy  of 
the  shelved.  The  lost  authority  of 
the  once-famous  House,  the  surrender 
of  self-assertion,  the  resignation  of 
responsibility  in  which  it  is  sunk,  is 
an  old  story  now.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  intermediary  institution 
has  ceased  to  be ;  at  any  rate  it  is 
no  longer  an  institution  of  that  kind. 
Progress  has  taken  another  step  to- 
ward whatever  goal  it  is  bound  for, 
with  this  result ;  that  there  is  nothing 
now  between  the  Government  and  its 
apparatus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Sovereign  People,  with  whatever  aids 
and  agencies  can  be  contrived  for  it, 
on  the  other.  Thus  it  has  become 
a  more  immediate  and  acknowledged 
force ;  in  sign  whereof  the  Queen's 
ministers  are  falling  more  and  more 
into  habits  of  direct  communication 
with  the  country. 

This  altered  state  of  things  would 
be  well  enough  in  easy-going  times, 
when  only  domestic  concerns  de- 
manded attention.  In  all  such  affisiirs 
the  country  is  well  inatructed;  and 


the  Government  has  no  reason  against 
sharing  with  the  Sovereign  People 
whatever  information  it  may  have 
special  store  of.  Opinion  may  differ 
upon  the  facts,  but  all  that  are  ascer- 
tainable may  be  known,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest.  Here  are  no  secrets 
which  must  needs  be  kept  dark,  how- 
ever necessary  to  sound  and  safe  judg- 
ment acquaintance  with  them  may  be. 
Here  is  no  bewilderment,  no  paralysis 
of  opinion  by  fear  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge at  one  time,  or  by  intimation  of 
vast,  perilous,  incommunicable  mys- 
teries at  another.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  management  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  for  years  past  has  been,  and 
for  years  to  come  will  be  of  unspeak- 
ably greater  importance,  the  case  is 
altered. 

No  sensible  man  has  ever  doubted 
that  there  is  much  in  the  transaction 
of  Foreign  Office  business  that  cannot 
be  disclosed  as  a  matter  of  possibility, 
and  a  good  deal  which  should  be 
concealed  on  grounds  of  discretion. 
That  has  always  been  understood, 
and  understood  without  impatience. 
But  the  most  understanding  and  the 
least  impatient  person  could  not  mark 
without  misgiving  that  for  years  past 
there  has  been  a  manifest  disposition, 
a  constant  endeavour,  to  withdraw  the 
whole  business  of  the  Foreign  Office 
from  public  observation.  Whether  as 
a  matter  of  principle  or  calculation, 
the  country  has  been  left  to  make  out, 
by  any  dim  uncertain  light  of  which 
it  could  avail  itself,  what  to  expect 
from  the  rising  hostility  of  other 
nations,  and  by  what  ideas  and  beliefs 
its  own  Government  would  probably  be 
guided.  If  darkness  upon  all  such 
points  was  not  desired,  it  was  at  any 
rate  never  dispelled ;  or  when  the 
country  fancied,  as  once  or  twice  has 
happened,  that  it  really  had  got  on 
the  track  of  definite  intentions,  a 
word  to  cut  down  the  assumption  was 
never  long  wanting. 
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In  such  a  case,  what  is  a  Sovereign 
People  to  do  if  it  does  not  wish  to  re- 
main blind,  or  blinded,  where  its  whole 
prosperity  or  even  its  existence  is  con- 
cerned 1     It  must  learn  what  it  can 
by  the  best  means  at  command,  put 
together  the  information  so  gleaned, 
and  draw  from  it  what  rational  in- 
ference it  will  yield.     Perhaps  it  may 
be    argued    that    the    country    does 
wrong  in  doing  this.     Intelligence  so 
obtained    must    be    imperfect  ;     the 
rational  inference  from  it  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  wide  of  the  mark ;  but  if 
so,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Foreign 
Office  should  correct  it,  because   the 
correction  might   set  up  other,  accu- 
rate,   and    therefore    revealing   infer- 
ences.      And   yet,    if    the   erroneous 
assumption  is   allowed    to   prevail,  a 
state  of  feeling  gravely  embarrassing 
to    Government    diplomacy   may   en- 
gender   in    the    popular    mind    and 
break  out  in  popular  opinion;  where- 
fore, to  be  politic,  the  country  should 
study   to  be   quite   ignorant.      It   is 
really  not  at  all   a   bad   argument ; 
but   were    it   even    better    it   would 
fail  to  dissuade   a   Sovereign    People 
from    learning    what    it    can    about 
its    own    endangered    affairs.      That 
it    tuill    do;    and   it   will   endeavour 
also  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
from  whatever  information  the  news- 
agencies  and  newspaper  correspondents 
are  able  to  pick  up  in  foreign  lands. 

In  saying  that,  however,  I  by  no 
means  intend  admission  that  the  news- 
paper writers  do  the  harm  that  has 
been  imputed  to  them,  or  that  their 
readers,  the  public,  are  so  much  mis- 
led.    Let  us  try  them  by  comparison 
of    their   errors    and    misconceptions 
with  those  of  their  loftiest  superiors 
during  the  last  ten  years ;    or  perhaps 
we  should  take  the  last  fifteen,  which 
make  a  pretty  complete  period.     Here 
on   the   one  side  are   Her  Majesty's 
ministers,  the  chief  of  them  (I  do  not 
speak    of    one    Administration    only) 


long   practised  in  the  actual  control 
of  afeirs.  always  behind  the  scenes, 
and     familiar     not    only     with    the 
machinery  but  also  with  the  personnel 
of  foreign  diplomacy.    The  most  sacred 
archives   of    the    Foreign   Office    are 
open  to  them,  and  they  are  themselves 
the  recipients  and  depositaries  of  those 
pregnant    secrets     in     ignorance     of 
which  no  man  can  judge  rightly.     On 
the  other   hand   you  have  a  certain 
number    of    newspaper    editors   who 
depend  for  guidance  on  these  things 
mainly :  actual  events  (of  which  some 
that  are  small  foretell  greater  ones) ; 
gathering  or  dissolving  portents,  mostly 
open  to  the  general  view  ;  confidences 
meant     to    inform,    or    intended    to 
bias ;    others   of   which   the   purpose 
is    to    play    the    informant's    game ; 
and   a  discerning  and  discriminating 
eye  for  these  things.      They  have  also 
an  immediate  view  of  the  road  between 
cause   and   effect,    some   insight   into 
character   and    its    determining    im- 
pulses, and  (no  very  rare  quality  but 
most  valuable)  the  sympathetic  gift  of 
those    who    without    moving   a   mile 
from  home,  or  talking  with  a  dozen 
men,  or  any  ravening  study  of  private 
letters   and    public   journals,    feel   in 
themselves  every  change  and  portent 
of  change  in  the  current  of  common 
thought.      This   may   seem  a   pretty 
good  equipment,  and  one  that  should 
put   journalist   and    statesman   on   a 
near  equality.      But   stay;    it  is  an 
equipment    which     every    statesman 
should  possess  in  addition  to  the  vast 
accidental  advantages  of  his  position, 
and  one  which  nearly  all  of  them  do 
possess. 

From  this,  or  from  any  comparison 
of  the  statesman's  and  the  journalist's 
means  of  judging  in  great  affetirs,  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  one  should 
prove  inferior  to  the  other.  But  he 
can  be,  and  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
can  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
last  six  months.     Is  it  the  question  of 
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national  defence,  the  need  of  mighty 
fleets  if  the  nation  is  to  live  in  peace  1 
There  he  was  right  in  his  forecast- 
ing apprehensions  when  two  or  three 
all-knowing  Governments,  one  after 
another,  would  not  listen  to  a  word 
of  them.  The  last  six  months  sup- 
plied plentiful  reason  to  believe  that, 
barely  created  in  time  upon  firm 
insistence,  these  great  fleets  have 
saved  England  from  disaster.  Is  it 
the  long  series  of  questions, — ques- 
tions of  honour,  questions  of  policy 
—that  rise  to  view  at  the  words 
"Gordon,"  "Khartoum,"  "Soudan"? 
Then  whose  prevoyance,  whose  calcu- 
lations and  instincts  were  the  more 
prompt  and  true  1  Is  it  the  grand  ques- 
tion of  policies  of  graceful  concession? 
When  did  the  newspapers  appove  of 
that  sort  of  thing?  When  did  they 
preach  the  wisdom  of  meeting  aggres- 
sion not  by  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip 
but  by  dropping  the  lower  one  ? 
Never  !  And  if  it  is  abandoned  now, 
amidst  general  confession  that  it  never 
answered,  it  was  not  till  after  many  a 
warning  in  an  "irresponsible"  Press 
that  it  must  cease. 

If  I  am  asked  whether  this  account 
is  without  flaw,  whether  the  greater 
authority  but  the  inferior  judgment 
did  not  find  support  even  among 
the  most  influential  newspapers,  I 
must  admit  the  question.  Such  mis- 
takes were  made,  but  in  most  cases 
not  in  acceptance  of  the  judgment 
but  in  obedience  to  the  authority. 
Partisan  journals  commonly  do  them- 
selves the  very  great  injustice  of 
centering  their  loyalty  upon  the  party 
leaders  instead  of  on  the  party  itself. 
The  partisan  journalist  is  as  much  in 
place  as  the  partisan  minister ;  but  he 
should  never  consent  to  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  party  machinery,  to  be 
worked  like  the  rest  of  it  by  party 
leaders  and  managers.  He  has  his 
own  distinct  place  in  the  body  politic, 
and  the  more  of  an  honest  party  man 


he  is  the  more  he  will  stand  by  his 
party  "  in  the  country,"  the  mass  of  its 
doctrine  and  sentiment.  His  own 
idea  most  often  is,  however,  that  he 
must  stand  by  his  leaders.  But  his 
leaders  are  subject  to  strange  perver- 
sions. Even  then,  however,  the  par- 
tisan journalist  feels  constrained  to 
follow  so  long  and  so  far  as  prudence 
allows  and  conscience  will  endure. 
There  is,  besides,  the  good-hearted,  hot- 
headed, desperately  sincere  sentiment- 
alist who  maintains  that  the  better 
way  of  keeping  out  of  your  house  the 
strong  man  armed  is  to  send  him  an 
olive-branch  with  your  best  compli- 
ments, and  permission  to  occupy  the 
stables.  But  again  glancing  back 
over  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  errors  which  the  states- 
manship of  the  country  is  now  find- 
ing out  and  gloriously  repairing  were 
all  its  own  ;  that  they  were  always 
suspected  and  never  shared  by  the 
Press-instructed  nation  itself ;  and 
that  whenever  the  newspapers  were 
wrong,  they  were  wrong  less  by 
judgment  than  through  a  mistaken 
sense  of  obligation  to  leadership  and 
deference  to  its  superior  informa- 
tion. But  even  that  was  only  for  a 
while.  The  superior  information  being 
obviously  no  sufficient  make-weight, 
British  statesmanship  was  driven  to 
wiser  courses  by  general  revolt.  Sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  adoption  of 
these  courses  has  brought  opinion, — 
the  opinion  of  the  Press,  all  opinion — 
into  greater  harmony  and  content  than 
was  ever  known  before  in  our  time. 

Apparently,  therefore,  if  "jour- 
nalism continually  undoes  the  work 
of  diplomacy,"  as  was  said  the  other 
day,  its  worst  way  of  doing  it  has 
been  hitherto  unsuspected.  The  work 
of  British  diplomacy  for  many  years 
before  1898,  though  not  its  aim,  of 
course,  was  to  bring  its  own  august 
self  to  decay  and  the  country  to  the 
condition  of  the  negligible.     To  v/ndo 
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this  work  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  thwart  the  whole  course  and 
intent  of  Government  policy, — the 
Gladstonian  recedent,  the  Salisbury 
concessional.  Not  to  undo  but  to 
prosper  these  foreign  policies,  journal- 
ism should  have  tolerated,  excused, 
supported  them  unceasingly.  Inas- 
much as  it  did  so  it  did  the  right 
thing,  according  to  what  we  now  hear, 
but,  alas  and  alack,  in  aiding  the 
work  it  helped  to  destroy  the  aim. 
How  much  better,  then,  had  it 
"constantly  undone  the  work,"  in- 
stead of  combining  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  at  the  last  moment,  and  after 
so  much    mischief ! 

It  should  be  a  long-lasting  lesson 
to  journalists,  reminding  them  that 
in  dealings  with  England  foreign 
Governments  understand  the  sove- 
reignty of  its  people  to  be  no  fiction. 
When  they  listen  to  the  diplomacies 
of  its  Government,  it  is  only  with  one 
ear  ;  the  other  is  employed  in  making 
out  the  thought  and  temper  of  the 
depositaries  of  power,  which  has  so 
very  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  If 
the  sounds  heard  by  both  ears  har- 
monise, it  is  one  thing :  if  not,  it  is 
another ;  and  the  foreign  Government 
acts  accordingly.  To  see  by  example 
what  that  means,  ask  when  it  was 
that,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
decades,  the  complaint,  and  even 
the  menace  of  a  solid,  well-entrenched 
British  Government  was  treated  with 
indifference?  It  was  not  when  a 
peace  -  at  -  any  -  price  Gladstonianism 
reigned  in  Downing  Street,  for  during 
that  time  the  other  ear  was  aware 
of  a  living  spirit  in  the  country 
which  might  be  expected  to  break 
out,  as  of  old,  upon  reasonable  pro- 
vocation. The  time  for  taking  no 
notice  of  English  despatches,  for 
making  fun  to-day  of  covenants  made 
yesterday, — this  time  came  in  with 
the  experiment  of  a  concessional 
policy    begun    upon    authority    that 


struck  the  aforesaid  spirit  dumb.  It 
revived,  however,  after  long  grief  and 
pain  j  and  now  what  is  the  lesson 
exactly  ?  This,  I  think.  That  what- 
ever its  Governments  may  do,  the 
country  and  its  journalistic  spokes- 
men should  strictly  abide  by  and 
make  known  its  "  continuity  of 
foreign  policy."  It  is  a  phrase  of 
large  meaning,  but  we  all  know  its 
contents,  and  see  how  the  whole 
country  comes  to  agreement  under  its 
significations.  Also  we  see  how  it 
brings  us  to  our  own  again  in  the 
long-lost  respect  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments and  peoples. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  I  do 
not  touch  upon  the  particular  evil 
in  view  when  the  newspapers  are 
arraigned  for  thwarting  the  best 
efforts  of  diplomacy.  The  more 
specific  complaint  is  that  the  en- 
gineering of  our  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  is  baffled  by  the  newspaper 
enterprise  which  deprives  it  of 
secrecy.  Clever  correspondents  in 
this  and  that  foreign  capital  learn 
what  is  going  on,  and  make  no  scruple 
of  telegraphing  to  England  some  strik- 
ing detail  of  delicate  negotiations 
while  they  are  incomplete.  There- 
upon, despoiled  of  secrecy,  the  negotia- 
tions wither.  To  hasten  their  ruin 
these  telegrams  are  made  the  text 
of  editorial  comments  which  would 
not  be  what  they  are  if  the  writer 
knew  all,  or  as  much  as  the  Foreign 
Secretary  knows. 

This  grievance  is  a  very  conceivable 
one,  and  it  might  be  extremely  serious. 
It  has  been  described  in  a  distin- 
guished journal  as  constant,  as  con- 
tinual; on  what  authority  does  not 
appear,  neither  does  the  ruin  of  nego- 
tiations which,  at  this  rate,  must  strew 
all  the  paths  of  diplomacy  leading  out 
of  London.  And  if  they  be  so  many, 
these  trippings-up  of  diplomatic  effort, 
some    must    have    become   notorious 
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from  their  consequence,  one  would 
think.  At  the  moment  I  cannot 
myself  remember  any ;  but  of  course 
there  may  have  been  more  of  such 
than  either  the  writer  or  the  reader 
of  these  pages  happens  to  recollect. 
If  so  it  would  be  useful  to  recall  them 
as  a  warning ;  for  newspaper  enter- 
prise certainly  does  not  become  less 
reckless  and  inconsiderate  as  it  grows 
older.  But  till  these  examples  are 
supplied,  I  shall  draw  conclusions 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  only 
case  that  is  ever  mentioned  is  the 
case  of  a  certain  telegram  despatched 
by  the  Pekin  correspondent  of  The 
Times  a  few  months  ago. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  case  in  point ! " 
But  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  in  point 
of  a  great  deal  that  is  closely  relevant 
to  the  subject,  but  that  the  Pekin 
telegram  did  all  the  damage  to  a 
prospering  negotiation  that  some 
accuse  it  of  is  no  certain  matter  of 
belief.  No  British  negotiation  with 
the  Chinese  Government  was  prosper- 
ing. One  attempt  after  another  broke 
down  or  was  brought  to  naught  by 
a  rival  diplomacy  formidable  in  all 
the  resources  of  the  craft,  and  not 
by  them  alone.  More  than  once  or 
twice  our  own  diplomacy  had  advanced 
to  the  protection  of  British  interests 
in  a  bold,  challenging  way,  and  on 
every  occasion  had  been  thrown  back. 
All  that  it  had  accompUshed  was 
to  feed  with  opportunity  the  diplo- 
matic plan  of  campaign  against 
England  herself,  the  Russian  plan  of 
holding  her  before  the  world  as  a 
declining  Power.  It  is  past,  we 
may  hope ;  but  in  that  unlovely  state 
of  things  some  good  friends  of  the 
Government,  knowing  how  much  dam- 
age it  was  suffering  from  successive 
reports  of  repeated  failures,  seem  to 
have  put  it  about  that  an  entirely 
redeeming  negotiation  was  upset  by 
the  disclosures  of  The  Times  corre- 
spondent.     If    this    meant    that,    at 


Pekin  there  was  none  to  tell  the 
Russian  ambassador  what  was  told 
to  a  correspondent  of  The  Times,  who 
should  believe  it  1  But  it  also  seems 
to  be  believed  that  whatever  authentic 
news  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
newspaper  editor  he  prints,  if  only  it 
is  important  and  interesting  enough. 
Were  that  his  habit,  he  would  be  a 
mischievous  creature  indeed ;  but  it 
is  not.  Much  as  if  he  were  an  Under- 
Secretary  itself,  he  tests  all  such  news 
as  is  imparted  to  him  by  the  ques- 
tion, would  publication  be  injurious 
to  the  public  interest  or  the  public 
service?  And  the  answer  (which 
wide  knowledge  and  the  aptitude 
acquired  by  use  and  wont  seldom 
leave  in  doubt),  decides  between  print- 
ing and  suppression.  This  is  a  part  of 
his  daily  business,  his  common  practice, 
and  speaking  at  any  rate  for  the  older 
journalism,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
a  duty  faithfully  observed.  True  it 
is,  no  doubt,  that  the  question  of  sup- 
pression or  publication  is  not  always 
placed  for  settlement  upon  grounds 
which  the  Under-Secretary  feels  bound 
to  import.  The  good  editor's  range 
of  inquiry  is  narrower  than  the  Sec- 
retary's. His  function  allows  him, 
perhaps  requires  him,  to  look  to  the 
public  interest  alone.  In  addition 
to  such  considerations,  the  Secretary 
finds  ample  reason  for  secrecy  in  the 
convenience  of  the  office,  its  char- 
acter for  watchfulness  and  wisdom, 
and  the  necessity  for  concealing  bad 
mistakes  from  an  avid  and  unscrupu- 
lous Opposition.  Inquire  into  the 
journalistic  grievances  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
arise  far  more  from  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  these  reasons  for  reticence 
than  from  any  damage  to  public  busi- 
ness by  indiscreet  revelation.  Such 
a  thing  may  happen  now  and  then. 
Ministers,  with  all  their  superior 
knowledge  and  their  strong  personal 
inducements    to    caution,    fall    into 
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similar  error.  But  wherever  it  is 
said  that  the  newspapers  are  con- 
stantly thwarting  diplomatic  effort 
by  betraying  its  secrets,  one  of  two 
things  may  be  suspected;  either  the 
accuser  is  badly  informed  and  loves 
exaggeration,  or  else  his  purpose  is 
to  suggest  excuse  for  mistakes  and 
failures  indecently  above  the  average. 
In  either  case  he  ought  to  be  asked 
whether  he  knows  how  often  the 
journalist  aids  diplomacy,  by  under- 
standing with  the  diplomat.  It  is  done. 

Of  course  there  is  much  in  diplo- 
macy, in  the  relations  of  Govern- 
ment with  Government  and  their 
confidential  intercourse,  which  can- 
not be  divulged  without  general  mis- 
chief. From  time  to  time  states  of 
mind  exist  in  this  and  that  Cabinet 
which  gravely  menace  peace,  and 
would  menace  it  still  more  if  the 
facts  were  publicly  known.  It  is 
with  cases  like  these  as  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  fire;  to  smother  them  is 
the  best  hope  of  putting  them  out,  the 
worst,  exposure  to  ventilation.  Let  it 
be  granted ;  but  this  is  only  an  occa- 
sional, not  a  perpetual  condition  of 
things.  Both  the  frequency  and  the 
gravity  of  these  crises  has  been  ex- 
aggerated by  (and  to)  the  popular 
imagination ;  if  not,  modem  history 
books  would  be  strewn  with  breathless 
records  of  them,  while  in  fact  they 
are  few.  Yet  except  the  very  small 
number  of  persons  who  know  all  that 
goes  on  everywhere,  no  one  can  say 
that  there  is  not  at  this  moment  some 
subtle  or  desperate  complot  which 
confuses  our  policy  and  confounds  all 
previous  calculation.  If  European 
crises  are  not  constant,  the  possibility 
of  their  existence  is,  and  wherever 
the  government  of  a  country  is  divided 
between  responsible  ministers  and  a 
Sovereign  People,  it  is  a  possibility 
which  the  one  never  allows  the 
other   to    forget.      Diplomacy   is   an 


art  which  Governments  exercise  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  Its  opera- 
tions are  not  confined  to  foreign 
countries  by  law,  probably  not  by 
morality,  certainly  not  by  custom; 
and  so  it  is  that,  by  a  touch  of  its 
quality  at  moments  called  psycho- 
logical. Governments  will  plunge  the 
country  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
ought  ever  to  harbour  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  foreign  affairs 
at  all.  As  it  is  again  reminded,  it 
is  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Foreign 
Office ;  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  them ; 
how  is  it  possible  to  say,  then,  what 
are  these  master-secrets,  or  how  false 
and  foolish  popular  opinion  might  look 
in  the  light  of  them  ? 

Supposing  it  advantageous  to  both 
Grovernment  and  country  that  the 
one  should  work  in  darkness  and 
the  other  go  by  guessing,  here  is 
excellent  provision  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement. But  is  it  advantageous 
to  both,  or  even  for  either?  Late 
events  suggest  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  seeking  an  answer,  which 
no  doubt  lies  somewhere  between 
Yes  and  No.  Therefore  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  hit  upon,  but  yet  with 
one  clear  light,  I  think,  to  help  us  to 
its  whereabouts.  For  some  years  up 
to  the  autumn  of  1898,  the  veil 
between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
country  thickened ;  and  as  the  or.e 
worked  more  in  darkness  and  the 
other  had  more  to  do  by  guessing, 
our  diplomacy  became  weaker  and 
less  effective.  The  fact  is  unquestion- 
able; the  universal  explanation  of 
it  is  (for  we  are  all  agreed  upon 
that),  weak  action ;  and  the  question 
then  follows  whether  the  weak  action 
would  have  been  quite  as  weak  had 
it  been  less  shrouded.  Most  Ukely 
it  would  not,  either  by  venture  or 
allowance.  From  which  it  appears 
that  the  secrecy  on  the  one  side, 
the  ignorance  on  the  other,  were  too 
great  for  the  good  of  either  party. 
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This  gives  us  something  to  go  by. 
For  many  generations  the  English 
people  were  never  in  such  ignorance 
of  their  standing  in  relation  to  other 
powers,  nor  of  what  to  expect  from 
the  cogitations  and  the  plans  of  their 
rulers,  as  they  have  been  of  late 
years.  By  degrees,  all  communication 
of  idea  and  sentiment  between  the 
governed  and  their  Government 
dwindled,  stopped,  was  cut  off,  one 
might  almost  say,  in  obedience  to 
some  theory  of  managing  foreign 
affairs  which  positively  has  not 
answered.  In  humdrum  times  this 
would  be  no  great  matter.  But, 
unhappily,  we  have  been  living  in 
times  of  grave  uncertainty  ever  since 
the  new  regime  was  established ;  and 
these  are  the  days  when  England  is 
permitted  to  know  less  of  its  own 
most  important  affairs  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  Well,  if 
this  system,  which  is  autocratic  with 
an  odd  sacerdotal  cast,  proved  really 
serviceable  to  the  Government,  en- 
abling it  to  make  a  better  fight  for 
the  country  with  greater  care  and 
convenience  to  itself,  we  could  put 
up  with  its  autocratic  character, 
though  of  course  it  is  not  the  ex- 
pected thing  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity. But  experience  seems  to 
prove  that  the  new  way  is  not  ser- 
viceable to  the  Government,  does  not 
enable  it  to  make  so  good  a  fight  for 
the  country  as  the  country  has  been 
accustomed  to,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
/>  long  run,  fails  to  purvey  so  much 
ease  to  itself  as  was  counted  on. 
That  being  so,  it  is  a  system  that 
should  be  changed. 

And  considering  the  gallant  and 
effective  manner  in  which  the  country 
rallied  to  the  help  of  the  Government 
the  other  day,  what  better  occasion 
for  the  change  could  there  be  than 
the  present?  Having  already  given 
proof  of  patience  under  very  provok- 
ing   failures    and    humiliations,    the 


nation  has  shown  that  it  loses  none  of 
its  old  political  instinct,  intelligence, 
courage,  that  it  is  altogether  a  nation 
worthy  to  be  "  taken  into  the  confi- 
dence "  of  its  Government  a  little,  to 
use  the  humble  language  of  its  solici- 
tation. "  To  be  taken  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Government  1 "  No ;  and  the 
world  would  be  clearer  of  cant  if 
all  this  solemn  tattle  about  State 
secrets  were  dropped.  Most  of  it  is 
imposture,  imposture  of  the  sacer- 
dotal kind  precisely,  inner  mysteries, 
guardianship  of  sacred  deposits  in  con- 
secrated  pigeon-holes,  and  so  forth. 
What  is  not  imposture  is  willingly  re^ 
spected.  Confidences  are  not  sought, 
but  confidence, — permission  to  know 
the  outlines  of  what  the  Government 
is  aiming  to  achieve  or  resolved  to 
avoid;  as  much  as  every  German 
knew  of  Bismarck's  bent,  or  every 
Italian  of  Cavour's,  or  every  intelli- 
gent Russian  peasant  of  what  the 
Czar  means  to  make  of  Russia.  As 
for  detail,  or  anything  mor^  than 
a  broad,  general  understanding,  the 
country  looks  not  for  it  ;  but  for 
as  much  as  that,  why  not?  Were 
the  Government  launched  upon  a  dark 
policy  of  aggression,  or  were  some 
bold  intrigue  hatching  under  the 
cowl,  its  extreme  reticence  would 
have  good  reasons.  But  well  we 
know  that  it  is  incapable  of  anything 
so  unwise  and  so  hazardous.  The 
whole  foreign  policy  of  England  is 
defensive ;  and  though  that  also  may 
involve  secret  operations,  in  the  main 
it  might  lie  open,  and  should  do  so. 
No  Government  in  Europe  could  so 
safely  expose  the  whole  body  of  its 
hopes  and  aims  as  could  the  English 
Government,  if  they  signify  (as  no 
doubt  they  do)  strenuous  and  deter- 
mined defence  of  its  interests  at  all 
points;  the  danger  would  lie  in  be- 
trayals of  the  concessional  mood. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  Foreign 
Office    consent    to    hoist    the    veil, 
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drop  the  mystic,  quit  the  cloister, 
and  come  forth  and  be  human,  and 
take  the  magnificent  reward  that 
awaits  the  Foreign  Minister  who 
throws  himself  upon  the  country  ? 

Is  he,  then,  to  be  a  passionate 
pilgrim  to  jingo  shrines,  to  beat  the 
drimi  in  town -halls,  kindling  enthu- 
siasm for  war  at  any  price  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind ;  he  is  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  a  people  that  well 
understands  peace  to  be  its  first  in- 
terest, but  does  not  find  peace  interest- 
ing when  paid  for  with  hat,  with 
shoes,  with  coat,  with  breeches,  suc- 
cessively demanded  as  the  price  thereof. 
He  is  to  make  them  acquainted, 
this  people,  with  a  statesman  not  too 
military  but  too  much  of  a  philosopher 
to  recommend  any  such  purchase. 
He  is  to  find  out,  as  he  easily  may, 
that  it  is  a  people  that  can  be 
instructed  without  fear  of  panic  in 
whatever  danger  may  threaten,  can 
be  uplifted  by  the  lesson  and  not  cast 
down,  keeping  their  hearts  high  and 
their  heads  cool ;  that  he  can  earn  for 
himself  in  the  process  of  instruction 
respect  and  more  than  respect,  trust 
and  more  than  trust ;  and  that  after 
a  little  traffic  of  this  sort,  he  can  make 
himself    perfectly   comfortable    about 


any  little  bit  of  defensive  diplomacy 
that  he  may  have  on  hand.  Of  course 
he  will  have  the  backing  of  his  fleet, 
but  he  will  also  have  another  backing 
such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  England 
since  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

A  dream,  of  course;  but  a  dream 
that  might  easily  come  true  were 
dangers  to  thicken  and  the  right 
man  appear.  Meanwhile,  and  as  it 
is,  it  seems  probable  that  the  forces 
of  popular  enthusiasm  will  be  used 
in  a  different  way.  According  to  a 
favourite  conception  of  the  patriotic 
sentiment,  it  is  a  secretion  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  statesman  in 
certain  crises,  but  capable  of  causing 
him  great  annoyance  at  other  times 
and  in  other  circumstances.  It  should 
therefore  be  brought  under  regulation 
by  every  possible  means;  the  idea 
to  be  kept  in  view  being  its  confine- 
ment in  a  sort  of  tank  or  gasometer, 
whence  it  may  be  made  to  gush  in 
volume  appropriate  to  the  statesman's 
uses,  and  turned  off  again  as  soon 
his  need  of  it  is  satisfied.  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  myself,  thinking  it, 
indeed,  detestable;  and  I  very  much 
hope  that  it  will  never  be  reduced 
to  practice. 

Frederick  Greenwood. 
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It  may  seem  little  short  of  an  im- 
pertinence for  the  political  dilettante 
to  criticise  the  Egyptian  policy  of  a 
Government  which  contains  so  able 
and  experienced  a  Foreign  Secretary 
as  Lord  Salisbury.  Still,  every  adult 
male  in  a  civilised  community  believes 
himself  to  be  specially  endowed  by 
Nature  with  the  instinct  for  states- 
manship, and  I  will  therefore  venture 
to  express  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Government  has  acted  wisely  in  re- 
fusing the  present  opportunity  for 
declaring  a  Protectorate  over  Egypt. 
One  must  admit  the  force  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  argument  that  a  course 
of  conduct  in  a  particular  matter, 
which  might  be  the  best  if  the  matter 
was  isolated,  may  be  inexpedient 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
a  wider  view  and  consider  the  ques- 
tion merely  as  part  of  a  policy,  the 
arms  of  which  extend  in  a  hundred 
different  directions  and  embrace  a 
thousand  distinct  interests.  Nor  can 
one  forget  that,  as  Punch  recently 
pointed  out,  the  Foreign  Office  may 
have  information  not  available  to 
the  man  in  the  street,  which  may 
change  the  complexion  of  affairs  and 
reveal  to  the  diplomatist  hidden 
rocks,  where  to  the  private  citizen 
all  seems  plain  sailing.  It  is  natural 
for  the  individual  to  notice  most  what 
most  affects  his  private  interests ; 
that  is  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  is  therefore  desirable  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  But 
each  individual  interest,  if  permitted, 
is  apt  to  loom  so  large  in  the  view 
of  its  supporters,  as  to  dwarf  and 
obscure  other  interests  of  equal  value 
to  the  entire  social  body,  and   it  is 


the  duty  of  statesmen  so  to  combine 
and  modify  conflicting  interests  that 
in  the  aggregate  they  may  be  fairly 
balanced.  It  is,  in  short,  the  part 
of  each  individual  and  every  national 
section  so  to  cry  up  his  or  its  own 
affairs  that  they  may  not  be  over- 
looked when  grouped  with  those  of 
every  other  individual  and  section ;  it 
is  the  part  of  the  Government  to  draw 
the  various  interests  to  scale,  and  to 
extend  to  each  a  due  measure  of 
protection.  Nevertheless,  statesmen, 
being  but  human,  may  err  as  well  as 
more  ordinary  mortals,  and  therefore, 
however  strong  a  Government  may  be, 
criticism  of  its  policy  is  desirable  and 
useful. 

As  regards  Egypt,  few  persons 
would  venture  to  deny  that  Great 
Britain  has  virtually  established  a 
Protectorate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  already.  The  money  and  lives 
that  she  has  spent  in  defending  Egypt 
against  the  Dervish  hordes,  who  other- 
wise would  long  ago  have  overrun  the 
entire  country,  give  her  a  claim  which 
cannot  in  fairness  be  disregarded  or 
denied ;  and  any  sudden  withdrawal 
of  British  control,  probably  even  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  possibility,  would 
be  sufficient  to  plunge  the  Egyptian 
finances  into  the  state  of  disorganisa- 
tion which  existed  under  the  rule  of 
Ismail  and  Tewfik  Pashas,  and  from 
which  Lord  Cromer's  skill  and  firm- 
ness have  rescued  them.  The  Egyp- 
tians make  a  fair  fighting  force  under 
British  officers  and  with  the  support 
of  British  troops ;  but  they  have  not 
the  love  of  fighting  for  its  own  sake 
which  characterises  the  Soudanese, 
and   to  deprive  the   Egyptian   army 
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of  its  British  military  element  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  to  reduce  it  again 
to  the  rabble  that  suffered  annihila- 
tion under  Generals  Hicks  and  Baker. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Mah- 
diasm  is  as  dead  as  Englishmen 
generally  conceive,  and  whether  the 
revival  of  the  old-time  weakness  in 
Upper  Egypt  would  not  resuscitate 
Dervish  rule  in  the  Soudan.  British 
influence  in  Egypt  is  in  fact  at  least 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Egypt 
as  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  King- 
lake,  the  historian  of  the  Crime/an 
War,  was  right  when  he  prophesied 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  that,  in 
the  days  to  come,  "the  Englishman, 
leaning  far  over  to  hold  his  loved 
India,  will  plant  a  firm  foot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  sit  in  the 
seats  of  the  faithful."  He  prophesied 
the  inevitable,  and  the  inevitable  has 
come  to  pass ;  the  British  foot  is 
firmly  planted  in  Egypt,  and  Britain 
is  the  "  fixture "  of  Punch's  recent 
cartoon. 

Is  it,  then,  wise  to  shut  our  eyes 
any  longer  to  the  fact?  There  are, 
undoubtedly.  Continental  statesmen 
who  remain  wilfully  blind  to  the  state 
of  the  case,  and  would  hold  us  to  a 
promise  made  in  a  moment  of  rash- 
ness and  irresolution  some  sixteen 
years  ago.  Was  it  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency to  expansiveness,  the  outflow  of 
a  morality  that  was  beyond  political 
wisdom,  or  an  erring  intellectual 
subtlety,  which  led  the  Ministry  of 
that  day  to  add  the  promise  that 
Great  Britain  would  retire  from  Egypt 
when  Egypt  was  strong  enough  to 
govern  herself,  to  the  statement  that 
in  the  meantime  she  would  govern 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Egyptians  ?  Whatever  it  was,  circum- 
stances have  vastly  altered  since  that 
date,  and  altered  circumstances,  as  we 
know,  change  the  cases  that  depend 
upon  them. 

The  fiction  of  our  eventual  retire- 


ment obtains  also  in  some  circles  in 
regard  to  India,  and  solaces  the  con- 
sciences  of  the  well-intentioned,  but 
perhaps  not  very  perspicacious,  persons 
who   see  in   the   present   intellectual 
evolution   of   the   erudite    Hindoo   a 
rising    capacity    for    self-government 
which  history  has  never  shown  him 
to  possess,  and  therewith  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  brutality  of  British  rule 
in  India.     The  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  test  the  strength  of  its  foundation 
in    the  case  of  India,  and  one   may 
surmise  that  her  progress  will  not  be 
such   in    the   coming    century   as   to 
cause  the  fiction  to  be  rudely  broken; 
while   if   the   regeneration   of  Egypt 
is  as  long  delayed  as  that  of  India 
promises  to  be,  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  Great  Britain  who   will   see  any 
strong  reason  for  disagreeing  with  the 
present  situation.     She  will  continue 
to  govern  Egypt,  as  she  has  governed 
and  does  govern  India,  in  the  interest 
of   the   respective   peoples,   since   she 
recognises  that   this   is   also  for  her 
own  interest.     Her  methods  of  govern- 
ment may  not  always  ultimately  prove 
to    have    been   the   best   that   could 
possibly  have  been  adopted  ;  but  they 
are   always   honest   in  intention  and 
usually  beneficent,   and,  at  any  rate 
since  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies, 
she  has  never  sought  to  govern  her 
dependencies  for  her  own  sole  benefit. 
The  lesson  then  read  to  her  is  graven 
upon   her   heart,  and    she  recognises 
that  her  duty  to  her  colonies  is  in 
truth    identical    with    her    duty    to 
herself;    to   do   all    that  lies   in  her 
power    to    ensure   their    health    and 
prosperity,  that  they  may  increasingly 
become  markets  for  her  merchandise 
and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population. 
That  is  a  lesson  which  some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  yet  to  learn, 
and  even  now  are  learning  at  a  vast 
expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  and 
chagrin. 

But  there  are  elements  underlying 
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the  case  of  Egypt  which  are  altogether 
absent  in  the  case  of  India.     As  to 
the  duration  of  our  stay  in  India,  the 
only  two  parties  who  have  any  moral 
justification  for  expressing  an  opinion 
are   the   Indians   and  ourselves.     In 
Egypt,    on    the    other   hand,  we   are 
confessedly  merely  in  the  position  of 
trustees  until  the  Egyptians   are  ad- 
ministratively   of    age ;     and    there 
being  no   set  time   in   the  life  of   a 
people  when  that  event  takes  place, 
the  matter  necessarily  resolves   itself 
into  a  question  of  fact.     Now  ques- 
tions of    fact  often  afford  scope  for 
as  much  difference  of  opinion  as  do 
questions  of  law,  and  when  one  of  two 
parties,  whose  interests  are  opposed, 
is  concerned  in  fixing  the  date  of   a 
given  fact  as  early  as   possible,  and 
the  other    party  in  fixing  it  as  late 
as  possible,  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
chronic   friction.     The   experience  of 
our   daily  lives  inculcates  the  lesson 
that   it   is   easier    to    bear   the   mis- 
fortune which   has  actually  occurred 
than  that  which  is  for  ever  threaten- 
ing to  fall.     "One  can,"  said  a  French 
politician  recently,  "quarrel  with  more 
advantage  about  an  avowed  intention 
than    about    an    accomplished    fact," 
Time,    as   a   rule,    heals    past   sores ; 
but  time   is    no   medicament  for  the 
sore  which  imagination  and  expecta- 
tion   keep   constantly  open.     Such  a 
sore  is  the  British  position  in  Egypt 
to  French   susceptibilities.     The  very 
fact   that  it  is   the  fault  of   France 
that  Great  Britain  alone  is  in  control 
of  Egypt  is  an  additional  vexation  to 
the  political  element  in  the  country; 
while    the    constant   dread    that   the 
virtual  Protectorate  will  be  converted 
into  a  declared  Protectorate,  mingled 
with  the  hope  that  such  a  consumma- 
tion  of   British    policy   may   yet   be 
averted,    prevents   the    French   from 
directing    their    imperial    aims    into 
more  legitimate  and  fruitful  channels. 
The  possibility,  meagre  though  it  be, 


of  regaining  the  position  that  they 
once  held  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  thereby  wiping  out 
what  they  regard  as  past  humiUa- 
tions,  encourages  false  hopes;  and 
the  inward  but  inadmissible  recog- 
nition that  those  hopes  are  false 
induces  a  consistent  and  irritating 
anti-British  policy  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  the  consequence  being  that 
we  are  no  sooner  out  of  a  Niger  busi- 
ness than  we  are  into  a  Fashoda  affair, 
and  no  sooner  are  we  quit  of  that 
than,  if  report  speaks  truly,  we  shall 
find  our  interests  clashing  in  Southern 
China. 

This  is  not,  it  will  be  granted,  a 
very  desirable  state  of  things,  and 
yet  to  a  continuation  of  that  state 
we  are  condemned  by  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  as  expressed  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  we  are  forced 
by  others  into  a  position  which  we 
do  not  now  occupy  I  do  not  venture 
to  prophesy  what  would  take  place ; 
but  we  are  quite  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  things  as  it  exists 
at  present,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
any  cause  has  arisen  for  any  effort 
at  present  to  modify  it  on  our  part. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  entirely  com- 
fortable. I  do  not  say  that  occasion- 
ally friction  will  not  arise ;  but  I  say 
that,  looking  at  the  matter  all  round 
and  considering  the  feelings  of  other 
people  as  well  as  our  own, — I  say 
that  we  think  that  we  can  very 
reasonably  rest  for  the  present  with 
the  state  of  things  as  it  now  exists." 
In  other  words.  Great  Britain  is  /or 
the  pi'eseiit^ — notice  how  frequently 
these  words  occur ! — satisfied  with 
her  virtual  Protectorate  over  Egypt, 
but  if  any  foreign  Power  were  to 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  her  position  the  probable 
consequence  would  be  that  a  Protec- 
torate would  be  forthwith  declared. 
In  fact,  the  paragraph  contains  a  sop 
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to  wounded  feelings  and  a  threat 
against  possible  aggression  combined, 
and  the  somewhat  indefinite  limita- 
tion ("positively  Sibylline"  is  the 
description  of  the  speech  given  by  a 
French  statesman  to  M.  de  Blowitz) 
of  Great  Britain's  ultimate  aims  in 
Egypt  does  not  appear  to  have  acted 
as  a  soporific  to  ruffled  feelings  in 
France  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Not  only  is  the  militant  Press  of 
Paris  devoting  such  energies  as  it  can 
spare  from  mangling  the  character 
and  reputations  of  the  Dreyfusards 
to  the  misrepresentation  of  this 
country's  intentions, — a  course  by  no 
means  uncommon  even  at  ordinary 
times — but  even  among  serious  and 
distinguished  students  of  politics  the 
inevitable  course  pursued  by  the 
British  Government  in  relation  to 
Fashoda  has  aroused  great  acerbity 
of  feeling.  "  The  question  thus  held 
in  reserve,"  says  an  eminent  French 
politician,  "is  the  entire  question  of 
Egypt,  and  that  concerns  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  well  as  France.  We  shall 
bide  our  time  for  re-opening  it,  and 
we  shall  not  re-open  it  until  we  are 
in  a  position  no  longer  to  be  reduced 
to  a  monologue."  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  in  the  Debats,  regrets  that 
France  was  not  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port Major  Marchand's  expedition  at 
Fashoda,  and  his  suggestion  is,  that 
she  should  commence  to  store  up  her 
strength  for  an  attack  upon  the  British 
possessions  in  Africa.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  proposes  the  construction  of 
a  strategical  railway  from  Biskra  in 
Southern  Algeria  to  Lake  Chad,  the 
real  objective  being  the  British  posi- 
tion at  Sokoto  and  on  the  Niger, — 
"  to  lay  hands  on  Sokoto,  on  all  the 
rich  region  of  the  Central  Soudan, 
comprising  Sokoto,  Gando,  Kano,  and 
so  forth."  Probably  the  next  six 
months  will  witness  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  present  acute  stage 
of  French  feeling,  since,  when  all  is 


said  and  done,  it  would  require  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Africa  to  com- 
pensate Frenchmen  for  the  loss  of  the 
£50,000,000  of  export  trade  which 
they  now  do  with  Britain.  Still,  one 
cannot  but  recognise  that  Fashoda 
has  afforded  an  additional  pretext 
for  the  hostility  with  which  the  ma- 
'jority  of  Frenchmen  have  regarded 
this  country  ever  since  the  latter 
supplanted  France  in  Canada,  and 
wrecked  Napoleon's  victorious  career 
at  Waterloo.  Jealousy  is,  perhaps, 
a  national  failing  of  the  French,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  as 
regards  Great  Britain,  there  is  some 
cause  for  it ;  for  during  the  past  nine 
centuries  circumstances  have  been  for 
ever  placing  the  two  countries  in 
antagonism,  and  for  ever  bringing 
Great  Britain  forth  victorious.  But 
it  is  certain  at  any  rate  that  the 
aversion  with  which  France  has  re- 
garded Germany  since  1870  has  to- 
day paled  before  her  detestation  for 
Britain,  and  it  is  the  latter  country, 
and  not  the  former,  which  is  now 
declared  to  be  her  hereditary  foe. 

It  is  in  all  probability  true  that 
this  angry  feeling  is  chiefly  confined 
to  political  and  journalistic  circles. 
Beyond  those  circles  there  exists  a 
kind  of  natural  distaste  between  the 
two  peoples  produced  by  their  essen- 
tial diflferences  of  character,  but  not 
a  very  real  or  active  hostility.  Each 
people,  no  doubt,  regards  the  other 
as  collectively  insufferable,  and  indi- 
vidually very  tolerable.  Neither 
altogether  understands  the  other. 
We  know  that  we  do  not  in  the 
least  comprehend  the  French,  because 
we  have  been  so  often  told  so  both 
by  our  own  countrymen  and  theirs  j 
and  we  may  assume  that  they  do  not 
altogether  comprehend  us  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  work  of 
an  eminent  French  ethnologist : 
"Contempt  for  the  foreigner  and 
his    customs    certainly  surpasses    in 
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England  that  formerly  professed  by 
the  Bomans  for  the  Barbarians  at 
the  time  of  their  greatness.  So 
great  is  it,  that  as  regards  the 
foreigner  every  rule  of  morality 
ceases  to  hold  good.  There  is  not 
an  English  statesman  who  does  not 
consider  as  perfectly  legitimate,  in 
his  conduct  towards  other  peoples, 
acts  which  would  provoke  the  deepest 
and  most  unanimous  indignation  if 
they  were  practised  where  his 
countrymen  were  concerned."  The 
passage  deserves  the  consideration 
of  our  Foreign  and  Colonial  Secre- 
taries, for  the  writer,  who  had  not 
the  Fashoda  question  in  his  mind 
at  the  time  he  gave  vent  to  this 
serious  indictment,  does  not  appear 
to  be  smitten  with  a  very  grievous 
Anglophobia,  since  on  the  previous 
page  he  thus  describes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  :  "The  dominant 
features  of  the  mental  constitution 
from  the  point  of  view  of  character 
are  a  degree  of  will-power  which 
very  few  peoples,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  Komans,  have 
possessed,  an  indomitable  energy, 
very  great  initiative,  absolute  self- 
control,  a  sentiment  of  independence 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  excessive  un- 
sociability, immense  activity,  very 
lively  religious  sentiments,  a  very 
stable  morality,  and  a  very  clear 
idea  of  duty."^  Could  any  English- 
man wish  for  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  his  national  characteristics  ? 

Nevertheless,  one  must  recognise 
that  in  France  at  the  present  time 
the  predominant  feeling,  in  the  sense 
of  the  feeling  which  most  clearly 
makes  itself  heard  and  is  therefore 
most  likely  to  be  productive  of  result, 
is  one  of  undisguised  and  active 
irritation  with  England.  That  being 
so,     one     cannot      help      wondering 


'  The  Psychology  op  Peoples  ;  by  Gus- 
tavo Le  Bon.    London,  1898. 


whether  the  formal  declaration  of 
an  Egyptian  Protectorate  would 
really  have  added  greatly  to  the 
strained  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Strained  those  relations 
are,  and  strained  they  will  certainly 
continue  for  some  time  to  be,  and  it 
must  be  a  matter  for  speculation 
whether  anything  that  we  might 
have  done  would  have  materially 
added  to  what  French  journalists 
are  determined,  quite  unjustifiably, 
to  regard  as  a  national  humiliation. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Dreyfus  case  has  aroused  in  this 
country  a  feeling  against  France 
which  is  probably  not  realised  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
considerable  section  of  public  opinion 
here  which  wishes  to  harrow  unneces- 
sarily the  sensibilities  of  the  French, 
or  really  desires  a  war  between  the 
two  countries.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  British 
susceptibilities  as  well  as  French, 
and  if  the  latter  have  suffered  over 
the  Fashoda  transaction,  the  former 
are  still  raw  with  irritation  under 
what  are  regarded  as  bad  bargains 
in  Timis,  Siam,  Madagascar,  Nigeria, 
and  Waima.  In  fact,  what  the 
Matin,  one  of  the  leading  French 
newspapers,  has  designated  as  a 
policy  of  pin-pricks,  has  at  last  had 
the  effect  of  consolidating  public 
opinion  to  such  an  extent  that 
domestic  politics  were  laid  to  rest 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  the  nation's 
mental  gaze  was  concentrated  upon 
an  unhealthy  swamp  in  the  Soudan. 
It  has  been  found  that  concessions  to 
gain  France's  goodwill  have  had  the 
effect  of  arousing  not  her  amity,  but 
her  cupidity,  and  seldom  has  an 
ironical  sajring  received  a  more  com- 
plete justification  than  that  given 
by  successive  French  Governments  to 
the  statement  that  gratitude  was  the 
hope  of  favours  to  come.     The  oonse- 
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quence  has  been  a  singular  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
when  this  country  must  make  a 
stand  for  her  just  rights,  even  to 
the  point  of  war  if  no  other  remedy 
avails,  and  must  prove  to  foreign 
Powers  that  she  is  not  so  lightly  to 
be  neglected  as  the  rather  vacillating 
policy  of  the  last  few  years  has 
taught  the  Continent  to  believe. 
Perhaps,  among  a  section  of  the 
public,  distaste  for  the  fruits  of 
recent  French  policy  has  taken  a 
more  acute  form,  and  it  is  felt  that 
since  no  reasonable  sacrifices  will 
secure  to  Great  Britain  the  goodwill 
of  France,  the  former  will  do  well 
to  follow  the  course  which  suits  her 
best,  without  too  nice  a  regard  either 
for  French  susceptibilities  or  for  legal 
technicalities. 

It  would,  however,  not  be  fair  to 
lay  the  entire  blame  for  the  present 
position  of  affairs  on  the  shoulders  of 
France.  One  must  admit  the  right  of 
every  nation,  as  of  every  individual, 
to  make  the  best  bargain  for  itself 
that  it  can,  provided  that  the  trans- 
action be  fairly  conducted ;  and  if 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  friendship  which  he  believed 
to  be  most  desirable,  did  not  insist  on 
the  uttermost  limits  of  Great  Britain's 
rights,  that  is  the  good  fortune  and 
not  the  fault  of  France,  and  it  is  our 
bad  fortune  that  we  have  received 
very  little  in  return  in  any  way  what- 
ever. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Englishmen  have  a 
very  just  right  to  complain  when  they 
experience  such  treatment  as  was 
meted  out  to  British  trade  in  Mada- 
gascar. It  will  be  remembered  that 
Great  Britain  originally  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  French  Protectorate 
in  that  island  on  condition  that  her 
merchants  were  to  receive  the  same 
trading-rights  that  French  subjects 
enjoyed.  France  accepted  the  con- 
dition ;  but  subsequently,  considering 


it  necessary  to  tighten  her  hold  over 
the  island,  she  refused  further  recog- 
nition of  British  claims  without  any 
offer  of  compensation.  In  spite  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  protests  that  high- 
handed action  was  persisted  in,  and, 
in  view  of  such  treatment,  it  is 
scarcely  remarkable  that  Great  Britain 
is  unwilling  to  afford  France  needless 
opportunities  for  repeating  the  process 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  irritation  among  a  considerable 
and  influential  section  of  the  British 
public  which  this  anti-British  policy 
all  the  world  over  has  aroused  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
exaggerated  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  The  Morning  Post. 

But    the    remark  [Major    Marcl  and's 
remark  that  there  '*  would  be  laughter  on 
the  NUe  "]  shows  the  animus  and  inten- 
tions of  our  amiable  friends  in  under- 
taking their    laborious    journey.      Now, 
however,  their  little  plot  has  proved  a 
coup  mcmqui  they  complain  of  our  bru- 
tality and  want  of  consideration  for  their 
tender  feelings  because  we  do  not  give 
something  as  compensation  for  retiring 
from  a  place  where  they  had  no  right  to 
be,  and  they  have  to  go  without  being 
any  richer  for  the  trespass  they  had  per- 
petrated.   It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen 
to  understand  this  kind  of  feeling,  and  to 
realise  the  egotism  and  vanity  of    the 
French  people.    It  is  always  with  them 
la  Qra/nde  Nation  of  the  Napoleonic  tra- 
dition, claiming  exceptional  consideration 
for  their  feelings  and  motives  above  all 
other  people.    Our  own  complacency  and 
acquiescence  have  had  much  to  ao  in 
fostering  this  feeling.    We  have  tolerated 
their  intrigues  in  Egypt  to  an  extent  that 
no  other  Power  similarly  situated  would 
have  done  for  a  day.    We  have  condoned 
and  compromised  with  their  aggressions 
in  Western  Africa ;  we  have  paid  several 
thousand  pounds  to  their  missionaries  in 
Uganda  for  losses    suffered  dmring  dis- 
tvirbances  for  which  they  were  largely 
responsible,  and  in  which  they  acted  as 
partisans;    we  have    suffered    ovir  own 
officers  and  soldiers  to  be  slain  on  our  own 
undisputed  territory  by  a  French  force 
without  a  shilling  of   compensation  to 
their   families.    In    Madagascar,  where 
we  had  extensive  conmiercial  interests, 
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and  had  laboured  for  years  in  peaceful 
efforts  to  civilise  and  to  Christianise,  we 
looked  on  without  any  attempt  at  inter- 
ference at  a  piratical  and  aggressive 
attack,  made  without  the  slightest  justi- 
fication and  in  pure  lust  of  conquest,  and 
where  we  have  suffered  every  treaty-right 
we  possessed  to  be  suppressed,  and  our 
missionaries  to  be  persecuted,  insulted, 
and  expelled.  In  Siam,  a  country  bound 
to  England  by  long  ties  of  friendship  and 
intercourse,  we  allowed  a  similar  act  of 
aggression  which  we  could,  as  in  Mada- 
gascar, have  prevented  with  the  greatest 
ease.  In  Newfoundland  we  allow  our 
own  loyal  people  to  be  worried  and  an- 
noyed in  their  own  country  by  the  most 
impudent  aggressions  under  cover  of  the 
doubtful  terms  of  a  treaty  nearly  two 
centuries  old,  which  has  been  several 
times  abrogated  by  a  state  of  war,  and 
renewed  time  after  time  as  a  "  graceful 
concession,'*  for  at  no  time  had  they  the 
slightest  power  of  enforcing  it.  Every- 
where and  under  all  circumstances  it  is 
the  same ;  without  war  France  is  per- 
petually hostile  wherever  she  has  a  pre- 
text for  interfering.  Her  admirals  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  earned 
popularity  by  writing  treatises  on  the 
best  modes  of  attacking  Great  Britain 
and  destroying  her  commerce,  showing 
how  the  defenceless  towns  which  stud 
her  coasts  can  be  bombarded  and  de- 
stroyed, how  her  commercial  flag  can  be 
driven  from  the  seas  by  the  means  of 
torpedo-boats,  sending  her  ships,  passen- 
gers, and  crews  to  the  bottom  without 
the  trouble  of  capture.  To  injure  Great 
Britain  has  been  the  aim  of  all  their 
policy  and  the  object  of  all  their  enter- 

E rises  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  They 
ave  persisted  in  this  policy  so  long  and 
successfully  that  they  have  brought  them- 
selves to  think  it  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  and  feel  quite  hurt  when 
they  are  peremptorily  told  that  this  sort 
of  thing  must  end.  While  at  the  same 
time  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  a  British 
naval  or  military  man  writing  in  a  hostile 
spirit  against  France,  nor  a  single  in- 
stance of  Great  Britain  making  any 
aggression  on  French  territory  or  in- 
terests. 

By  the  attitude  which  France  has 
adopted  towards  us  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  she  has  courted  the 
feeling  that  finds  expression  in  these 
lines;      and,     therefore,     when     the 
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Parisian  papers  informed  us  that  by 
our  conduct  over  Fashoda  we  had 
lost  a  magnificent  opportunity  for 
gaining  the  friendship  of  France, 
public  opinion  was  not  gravely  im- 
pressed by  the  statement.  It  was  felt 
that  if  the  friendship  of  the  future 
was  to  have  been  at  all  similar  to 
that  of  the  past,  an  immediate  war 
might  be  preferable,  since  that  at 
least  might  lead  to  a  period  of  quies- 
cence on  the  part  of  our  too  active 
neighbours.  Any  concession,  then,  to 
France  for  the  evacuation  of  Fashoda 
would  have  certainly  been  intensely 
unpopular,  and  indeed  no  Grovernment 
could  safely  have  made  it.  But  the 
evacuation  being  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  Britain  having  shown  her 
strength  in  the  face  of  all  the  world, 
— much,  it  is  rather  unpleasant  to 
notice,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
greater  part  of  it — might  it  not  be 
advisable  and  possible  to  settle  the 
Egyptian  question  once  for  all  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  countries  ? 

The  absolute  right  to  Fashoda,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  but  one 
item  in  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
gramme. The  French  still  have  their 
posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  draw  the  dividing 
line  with  accuracy  between  the  water- 
sheds of  that  river  and  of  the 
TJbangi.  That  will  be  a  matter  for 
negotiations ;  but  while  that  question 
is  under  consideration  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  settlement  of 
many  outstanding  matters  of  dispute 
might  advantageously  be  included, 
and  that  among  them  French  consent 
to  the  declaration  of  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate in  Egypt  might  be  obtained. 
No  doubt,  we  have  the  power  to 
declare  such  a  Protectorate  immedi- 
ately if  we  so  desire,  and,  considering 
the  way  in  which  France  has  treated 
our  interests,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
moral  obligation  upon  us  to  be  par- 
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ticularly  tender  of  her  feelings.  But 
there  are  prudential  reasons  for  certain 
courses  of  conduct  as  well  as  legal 
and  moral  ones.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  declaration  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  France  would  make  our 
position  in  Egypt  but  little  better 
than  it  is  now.  Egypt  would  still  be 
to  the  French  an  object  of  desire  and 
a  pretext  for  attack.  But  if  France, 
for  a  reasonable  consideration,  were 
to  give  her  consent  to  the  conversion 
of  an  unrecognised  reality  into  a 
recognised  one,  she  would  be  estopped 
from  subsequently  denying  our  title; 
and  although  physically  she  might 
some  day  be  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
the  moral  element  would  then  be 
against  her,  and  the  moral  element 
counts  for  something,  even  in  the  case 
of  nations. 

Therefore,  looking  at  the  matter 
purely  from  a  British  point  of  view, 
it  would  clearly  be  desirable  to  obtain 
French  assent  to  a  British  Protectorate, 
if  that  be  possible  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  But  would  France  agree  to 
negotiate  upon  such  a  basis  ?  That, 
of  course,  is  at  present  an  open 
question,  but  one  can  fancy  that  it 
might  be  answered  in  the  afl&rmative. 
French  statesmen  would  probably  not 
be  disinclined  to  be  free  from  a  posi- 
tion which  periodically  gives  to  irre- 
sponsible politicians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  opportunities  for 
embarrassing  the  Government;  and 
there  is  a  report  in  circulation  that 
M.  Cambon,  the  new  French  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  is  charged  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  freer  hand  to  France  in 
Morocco  in  return  for  a  similar 
advantage  to  England  in  Egypt. 
French  Imperialists  would  grumble, 
no  doubt,  at  the  thought  of  legalising 
a  flaw  in  British  title ;  but  French 
financiers  would  probably  as  soon  see 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Egyptian 
funds  under  British  management  as 
under  that  of  their  own  Government. 


Whether  such  a  proposal,  if  for- 
mulated, will  commend  itself  to  our 
Grovemment  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  will, 
without  some  very  definite  under- 
taking that  what  has  happened  in 
Tunis  will  not  happen  in  Morocco. 
For  it  is  an  unfortunate  British 
experience  that,  where  a  French 
Protectorate  is  declared,  a  differen- 
tial tariff  is  apt  to  militate  against 
British  commercial  interests.  There 
would  probably  have  been  little  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  exchange  until 
1898,  but  now  our  commercial  classes 
will  naturally  fear  a  repetition  in 
Morocco  of  what  has  recently  occurred 
in  Tunis.  In  the  latter  coimtry, 
where  a  French  Protectorate  has  been 
established  for  several  years,  British 
trade,  more  especially  the  import 
trade,  has  shown  large  annual  in- 
creases since  1880,  and  particularly 
for  the  years  1893,  1894,  and  189V 
both  absolutely,  and  relatively  to 
those  of  other  countries,  including 
France  herself.  Owing  in  all  proba- 
bility to  this  fact,  France  changed 
her  policy  last  year  and  imposed  a 
system  of  duties  which  discriminated 
in  favour  of  French  goods.  "From 
the  beginning  of  1898,"  says  the 
British  Consul,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 
in  his  report  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
"  a  new  regime  obtains,  that  under 
which  French  commerce  receives 
differential  treatment,  to  an  extent 
at  present  very  unimportant,  but 
there  is  no  security  for  the  present 
tariff  continuing  to  be  applied  for 
long  to  French  and  Algerian  goods. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  see  French 
goods  entering  Tunis  free  of  duty; 
in  short,  to  treat  Tunis  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  French  Empire." 

In  Tunis  British    trade  stands  in 
relation   to   that   of   France    in    the 

1  British  imports  into  Tunis  advanced 
from  £230,670  in  1893  to  £306,064  in  1894, 
and  £373,121  in  1896. 
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proportion  of  about  one-third.  But 
in  Morocco  our  commercial  interests 
largely  predominate,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  table,  illus- 
trating the  percentage  of  the  total 
trade  of  the  country  done  respectively 
by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  three 
recent  years. 
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The  approximate  present  value  of 
British  trade  with  the  States  of 
North  Africa  is  as  follows. 

Tunia  £680,000 

Algeria  8U,267 

Tripoli  299,750 

Morocco  1,031,183 

Egypt  13,000,000 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  trade  with  Morocco  is  a 
third  again  as  much  in  value  as  that 
with  Tunis.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
highly  unsatisfactory  to  lose  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  trade, 
as  we  should  be  likely  to  do  if  the 
French  introduced  their  differential 
tariff-system  in  Morocco.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  one  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  that  our  position  in  Egypt 
is  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  us 
than  any  interest  we  have  in  Morocco, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  large  com- 
mercial stake  which  we  hold  in  the 
former  country,  but  also  because  she 
forms  a  connecting  link  between 
England  and  our  Indian  Empire. 
The  question,  therefore,  whether  it 
might  be  to  our  interest  to  secure  and 
regularise  our  position  in  Egypt  (for 
we  most  admit  that  there  is  a  flaw 
in  our  title)  by  making  a  possible 
Morocco   will   no  doubt 


receive  due  consideration,  although 
the  answer  which  our  Government  is 
likely  to  return  to  it  may  be  expected 
to  depend  upon  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  is  willing  to  undertake 
that  British  trade  shall  not  be  ham- 
pered by  restrictions  similar  to  those 
imposed  in  Tunis. 

But  if  negotiations  are  to  be 
entered  into  at  all,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  considerably  wider 
settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  might  with 
advantage  be  attempted.  During  the 
Niger  negotiations  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  surrender  the  whole 
of  Nigeria  to  France,  provided  that 
France  gave  something  equally  valu- 
able in  exchange.  Whether  the  actual 
statement  is  true  or  not,  that  is  un- 
doubtedly the  point  of  view  from 
which  Colonial  questions  should  be 
regarded.  The  value  of  colonies,  in 
Africa  at  any  rate,  is  mainly  a  com- 
mercial question ;  if  a  country  re- 
ceives an  adequate  return  for  the 
rights  which  it  yields,  it  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  humiliation  or  toss  of 
prestige.  Accepting  that  principle 
as  a  basis  of  settlement,  it  would  pro- 
bably not  be  inexpedient  to  make 
France  an  offer  on  some  such  lines 
as  these :  that  she  should  receive 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  possibly 
a  tongue  of  territory  reaching  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  as,  in  the  case  of  Demara- 
land,  a  tongue  of  German  territory 
was  permitted  to  stretch  eastward 
into  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
until  it  touched  the  upper  Zambesi; 
and  that  in  return  she  should  sur- 
render her  rights  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast,  give  up  to  us  her  holding 
at  Obok,  and  signify  her  formal  con- 
sent to  a  British  Protectorate  in 
Egypt. 

It  may  be  objected  that  by  snch  an 
exchange  France  would  receive  more 
N  2 
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than  she  gave,  and  in  actual  territory 
she  certainly  would ;  but  when  all 
things  are  considered  the  value  of  the 
exchange  is  probably  fairly  propor- 
tioned.    For  the   three  years,   1895, 

1896,  and  1897,  the  average  revenue 
of  Sierra  Leone  was  roughly  £100,0^0, 
and  the  average  expenditure  £109,999. 
The  average  import  trade  for  the  same 
period  was  j£459,800,  and  the  average 
export  trade  £434,120,  of  which  sum 
Great  Britain  sent  about  three-quarters 
of  the  imports,  and  received  rather  less 
than  half  the  exports.  The  average 
trade  of  Gambia  for  the  five  years 
1892-6  was,  exports  £142,000,  and 
imports  £115,000,  but  both  sides  of 
the  account  show  a  large  increase  for 

1897.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  France  holds  the  hinter- 
land of  both  these  colonies  they  can 
never  be  as  lucrative  to  Great  Britain 
as  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of 
Obok,  if  not  so  valuable  from  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view,  would  con- 
solidate our  position  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  leaving  us  a  free  hand  to 
deal  with  Abyssinia,  and  would  re- 
move at  all  events  one  French  pretext 
for  harassing  us  in  Egypt ;  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  fishing-rights  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast  would  dispose 
of  a  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
fruitful  of  international  disagreement 
in  the  future;  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  right  to  remain  in  Egypt 
would  be  of  value  to  us  for  the  reason 
already  pointed  out,  that  it  would  be 
morally  impossible  for  France  to  dis- 
pute our  title  after  having  once  for- 
mally recognised  it.  In  Egypt  we  must 
and  shall  stay  so  long  as  we  can  main- 
tain our  hold  on  the  country,  since 
the  tenure  of  our  position  there,  or, 
at  any  rate,  what  is  practically  equi- 
valent, the  certainty  that  no  nation 
hostile  to  our  interests  shall  be  in  pos- 
session, is,  as  Bismarck  told  the  French, 
essential  to  our  continued  prosperity. 


But  if   there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  of   these  suggestions  which  are 
hidden   from   the  ordinary  citizen  it 
is  at  any  rate  apparent   that  Great 
Britain    will   not    for   a   long    time, 
possibly  never  again,  be  in  a  position 
so  advantageous  for  the  enforcement 
of  her  claims  as  she  is  at  the  present 
time.     With   America   more  friendly 
than  perhaps  she  has  been  since  she 
ceased  to  be  a  British  colony ;  with 
Germany,  if  not  ready  to  support  us, 
at  least  unwilling  to  thwart   us  be- 
cause she  would  be  glad  of  our  sup- 
port in  Asia  Minor  and   elsewhere ; 
with  Austria  reported  to  be  favour- 
able to  a  definite  settlement  of   the 
British    position    in    Egjrpt,    on    the 
groimd     that     a     precedent     would 
thereby  be  created  favourable  to  her 
own   claims   on   Bosnia   and    Herze- 
govina ;    with   Russia  fully  occupied 
in  Northern  China,  and  wilHng,  no 
doubt,   to   abstain   from   interference 
with   our  concerns   in    Egypt   if   we 
would  concede  to  her  with  gracious- 
ness  in  the  present  what  later  on  she 
will  certainly  make  an  effort  to  take 
whether   we   will    or   no,    France    is 
the  only  power  which  can   afford  to 
oppose  us  at  present  in  Africa.     Our 
claims    are    not    unreasonable,     and 
French    statesmen,    one   cannot   help 
thinking,  must  at  least  recognise  the 
fact,     although     political     exigencies 
may    prevent     them    from    acknow- 
ledging  it.       Why   then    should   we 
not  attempt  to  come  to  some  general 
and   fair  agreement  with  France  on 
all  matters  in  which  our  mutual  in- 
terests clash,  or,  if  that  be  impossible, 
force  her  to  recognise  our  just,  if  not 
flawless,   title  in  Egypt  before,  with 
her   ally's   attention  once   more   dis- 
engaged,  she   can   hope   to   force   us 
into  unreasonable  concessions,  or  can 
make   the   additions  to  her  navy  on 
which   her   naval    advisers   have    al- 
ready determined?     Leniency  is   not 
always  kindness,  and  the  regularisa- 
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tion  of  our  position  in  Egypt  would 
be  advantageous  to  France  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  since  in  all  probability 
it  would  eventually  make  for  more 
harmonious  relations  between  the 
two  countries  by  obliterating  those 
groundless  hopes  which  the  present 
irregularity  tends  to  encourage. 
Something  at  all  events  will  have 
to  be  done  to  prevent  France  from 
so  persistently  attempting  to  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  Great  Britain, 
as  she  has  been  doing  for  some  years 
past,  and  the  necessity  for  settling 
once  for  all  the  limits  of  the  harass- 
ment to  which  this  country  can  sub- 
mit in  the  course  of  her  development 
does  not  require  to  be  emphasised. 
It   may   be,   as    has   already    been 


said,  that  matters  are  revealed  to 
grave  and  prudent  Secretaries  of 
State  of  which  the  ordinary  man 
recks  not  at  all.  Lord  Salisbury 
may  have  information  which  leads 
him  to  believe  that  the  declaration 
of  a  formal  Protectorate  over  Egypt 
would  lead  to  a  general  conflagration 
in  Europe,  and  the  recognition  of  that 
fact  compels  one  to  acquiesce,  though 
it  may  be  regretfully,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  not  to 
raise  the  question  at  the  present  time. 
But  if  the  only  risk  run  was  that  of 
giving  offence  to  certain  of  our  Con- 
tinental neighbours,  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  generally  would  be  in 
favour  of  assuming  the  burden  of  it. 

Spencer  Brodhurst. 
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I. 


To  be  opened  immediately  after  m,y 
death  by  Paolo  JRoaai,  my  nephew  and 
heir, 

I,  Doctor  Luigi  Rossi,  head  of  the 
Scientific  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  San  Marco,  write  this  state- 
ment that  it  may  be  transmitted  to 
you,  my  beloved  Paolo,  and  read 
before  you  shall  have  entered  the 
secret  chamber,  access  to  which  may 
be  gained  through  my  laboratory  only. 

This  communication  is  personal. 
You  know  that  you  are  my  heir. 
My  will  must  be  made  public,  of 
course,  because  of  the  various  dona- 
tions which  I  have  made  to  different 
colleges,  universities,  etc. ;  but  the 
bulk  of  my  fortune  is  yours,  yours 
also  and  yours  alone  the  contents 
of  the  glass  receptacle  in  the  chamber 
up  in  the  roof. 

This  document  is  the  history  of 
that  receptacle,  and  I  require  you  to 
obey  implicitly  the  instructions  con- 
cerning it  which  I  shall  give.  Much 
depends  upon  your  fidelity.  Yet 
young  as  you  are,  Paolo,  there  is 
already  a  fiirmness  to  the  fibre  of  your 
mind,  a  tenacity  and  loyalty  that  I 
have  long  noted,  which  assures  me 
that  you  will  give  to  the  completion 
of  this  work  of  mine  all  that  I  could 
wish.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  perhaps  ;  nay  more,  it  involves 
a  scientific  experiment,  to  witness  the 
success  of  which  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly pledge  all  I  have,  all  I  am,  life 
itself  here  on  earth,  and  whatever 
may  come  hereafter. 

I  knew,  of   course,  when  I  b^gan 


the  experiment,  that  not  I  but  an- 
other would  witness  its  close.  Would 
it  be  success  or  failure?  You  will 
know  some  day,  Paolo,  I  trust.  How 
I  envy  you !  And  how  proud  am  I 
to  bestow  this  great  proof  of  my  love, 
my  confidence  upon  you.  The  fortune 
I  leave  you,  Paolo,  is  dross :  in  itself, 
it  will  not  make  you  happy ;  but  the 
receptacle  should  bring  to  you,  in  case 
of  success,  the  calm,  the  noble  peace 
of  mind  which  is  the  rightful  reward 
of  the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Ah,  our  boasted  strength  of  will, 
our  proud  reliance  on  self !  What 
does  it  amount  to  when  I  cannot 
so  much  as  prolong  this  feeble  old 
life  of  mine  a  paltry  half  century, 
when  my  strongest  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited, when  I  have  made  a  wager 
with  Nature,  and  Death  will  not  let 
me  wait  to  see  who  wins  ]  Ah,  well ! 
Read  now,  my  boy,  and  know  the 
secret  of  that  mysterious  chamber  you 
have  so  often  longod  to  penetrate. 

I  am  eighty-two ;  I  can  live  but  a 
few  months,  perhaps  only  a  few  weeks 
longer.  Forty-five  years  ago  I  came 
into  possession  of  that  which  rests 
in  the  airy  chamber  above.  I  was 
young  then  but  (what  has  vanity  or 
an  affectation  of  vanity  to  do  with  a 
dying  man  ?)  I  had  already  attained 
some  position.  I  might  have  stood 
higher  had  I  given  my  best  efforts  at 
that  time  to  recognised  research,  as  I 
have  since,  chiefly  that  I  might  enrich 
you,  my  son,  and  so  leave  you  free 
to  employ  the  talents  you  have  as 
best  pleases  you.  But  I  was  then 
secretly  engaged  in  experiments  which, 
I  knew  very  well,  would,  if  made 
public,  shake  what  fame  I  had  and 
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bury  the  little  candle  of  my  scientific 
pretensions  under  the  overwhehning 
rubbish  of  ridicule. 

T  wanted  to  prolong  life,  Paolo ; 
that  is,  not  exactly  to  prolong  it,  for 
one^s  years  are  inexorably  measured 
oflf.  Fate  has  given  to  each  of  us 
just  so  many,  and  struggle,  scheme, 
plan  as  we  may,  the  sum  will  not  be 
changed;  but  I  believed  that  man 
might  under  certain  conditions  live 
his  life  when  and  how  he  wished. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
Paolo,  that  Fate  is  a  niggardly  bene- 
factor? She  gives  you  the  cup  of 
life ;  she  holds  it  to  your  lips. 
"  Drink,"  she  says,  "  drink  now  and 
to  the  dregs."  "  But,"  you  plead, 
"  I  may  not  like  the  draught ;  I  may 
not  care  to  quaflf  it  all ;  is  it  per- 
mitted to  sip  a  little  now,  and  later 

again  a  little  and "    "  Nay,  nay," 

she  commands;  ''drink  deep,  and 
drink  now."  And  there  is  no  alter- 
native even ;  one  cannot  peevishly 
push  the  cup  away.  And  so,  like 
gluttons  who  fill  a  bursting  stomach 
and  feed  a  palate  that  craveth  naught, 
we  drink  the  cup  that's  held  to  our 
lips, — and  make  wry  faces  enough 
over  its  bitter  contents. 

Yet,  would  I  live.  Life  is  all  we 
know  and  living  is  all  we  have.  I 
accept  the  number  of  years  allotted 
to  me,  but  I  would  live  them  where 
and  how  and  when  I  pleased.  This 
should  be  my  compromise  with  Fate. 

Think  of  it,  Paolo,  to  live  one's 
childhood,  a  naked  boy,  basking  in 
tropic  suns,  with  the  blue  water,  the 
fountains,  the  dark  foliage  and  the 
white  of  the  marbles,  a  gorgeous  feast 
of  colour  to  abide  for  ever  in  one's 
memory.  One  needs  to  have  a  golden 
childhood  to  look  back  upon.  I  find 
my  poor  old  wits  8tra3ring,  these  past 
few  years  or  more,  to  the  things  of 
youth.  I  forget  the  discoveries  I 
worked  so  hard  to  make  and  prized 
80  when  accomplished ;  I  forget  the 


names  of  old  associates  who  have 
laboured  honourably  and  worthily 
with  me;  I  forget  the  titles  of  the 
very  books  which  bear  my  name. 
Your  friends,  Paolo,  who  come  to 
chat  an  hour  with  old  Rossi  are  all 
alike  to  me  ;  I  cannot  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  and  from  day  to  day 
I  forget  whether  'tis  this  one  or  that 
who  is  merry  or  sarcastic  or  pert  or 
pensive.  I  forget  thy  mother's  face, 
child,  as  it  was  when  she  died  at 
thy  birth,  but  it  lives  for  me  forever 
as  it  was  when  she  and  I  played  to- 
gether ;  I  a  great  fellow,  boy  at  heart 
but  man  in  form  and  feature,  she  a 
baby-girl,  the  delicate,  late,  last  flower 
on  the  stem.  Every  detail  of  my 
childhood  grows  stronger  and  more 
vivid  with  me.  I  seem  to  be  an  old 
bow  so  bent  with  years  that  extremes 
of  youth  and  age  meet  in  me.  My 
dreams  are  invariably  of  my  child- 
hood ;  old  melodies  come  back  to  me 
that  my  mother  sang  to  your  mother ; 
the  old  house  and  playmates  dead 
more  than  half  a  century, — these  are 
the  things  that  fill  my  thoughts.  My 
old  senses  are  dulled  to  the  present 
but  they  retain  the  past, — provided 
always  it  be  far  enough  off  in  my 
life's  perspective — with  an  intensity, 
a  fervour  that  may  make  a  literal 
second  childhood  for  me  if  my  life  be 
much  prolonged. 

Ah,  you  see  how  old  I  am,  how  I 
am  failing,  when  in  writing  to  you  of 
what  I  risked  my  life  for  (and  my 
soul's  salvation,  Fra  Bozenta  would 
say),  I  wander  off  in  this  way  and 
make  my  necessarily  long  paper  un- 
necessarily tedious. 

This  was  my  plan  then  ;  to  live  till 
adolescence  a  Greek  bathed  in  the 
most  beautiful  natural  surroundings, 
uplifted  by  the  most  exquisite  mani- 
festation of  art,  an  art  which  was  as 
natural  to  the  Greeks  as  building  roads 
and  bridges,  buying  and  selling,  spoiling 
and  cheapening  the  beauty  of  Nature 
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is  to  us.  Then  would  I  die  for  a  space, 
— to  be  awakened  and  to  spend  my 
early  manhood  in  another  century,  as 
one  of  those  great  savage  Grothic  heroes, 
say,  who  swarmed  down  upon  our  fore- 
fathers here.  I'd  live  my  middle  life 
in  another  kind  of  action  :  it  might  be 
as  a  great  law-giver  in  another  nation 
and  another  century ;  and  I  would 
spend  the  declining  years  of  my  life 
here  in  San  Marco,  I  think,  as  I  am 
doing  now  with  you  near  me,  my  boy, 
to  keep  the  old  sap  still  flowing  in  the 
gnarled  and  withered  tree. 

Thus,  you  see,  one  could  truly  say 
he  had  lived.  This  should  have  been 
my  choice;  different  natures  would 
choose  variously,  yet  to  each  would 
life  be  complete,  a  thorough  experience 
of  what  the  world  has  to  offer,  not  a 
segment  whose  arc  measures  an  infin- 
itesimal portion  of  space,  an  equally 
insignificant  point  of  time.  Life  is 
cosmopolitan,  complete;  not  station- 
ary, not  cramped  in  the  mould  of  one 
century  and  one  place.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  fits  itself  to  various  environ- 
ments. In  our  stupidity,  in  our  dull 
devotion  to  habit  and  custom,  we  get 
to  take  the  form  for  the  thing,  the 
bowl  for  the  vital,  golden,  immortal 
essence  it  for  the  moment  contains. 


II. 


In  my  youth,  Paolo,  this  thought 
possessed  me.  I  dreamed  of  varied 
careers,  of  fuller  experience  which 
might  be  mine  if, — not  if  life  were 
not  so  brief,  mine  has  been  long 
enough,  but  so  consecutive.  How  to 
pour  some  of  the  liquid  from  the  bowl 
without  allowing  its  entire  contents  to 
slip  away  !  How  to  sip  at  ease  without 
swallowing  all  at  a  gulp  and  so  to  lose 
the  divine  flavour ! 

I  had  heard  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
Yoghis,  who  had  learned  the  alphabet 
of  the  science  I  longed  to  master.  I 
set  myself  to  study  their  methods,  and 


in  a  journey  which  I  made  in  my 
thirtieth  year,  I  learned  all  they  could 
teach  me.  But  their  success  was  so 
paltry,  so  trivial,  so  unworthy,  a 
beginning,  nothing  more.  I  deter- 
mined to  prolong  the  conditions  these 
fakirs  so  easily  produce,  by  means  of 
carefully-prepared  drugs.  Hath  not 
Nature  herself  given  man  the  hint, 
when  she  planted  the  hills  thick  with 
slumbrous  poppies  ? 

I  experimented  untiringly,  with 
animals,  and  secretly,  of  course.  Ah, 
how  I  laboured  during  those  years  ! 
For  me  there  was  no  day  nor  night, 
no  friends,  no  foes,  no  past,  no  future, 
only  working-time  to  make  fullest 
use  of  every  moment  Nature  could 
spare  me  from  the  task  of  keeping  my- 
self alive.  I  gave  up  everything  else. 
People  began  to  nod  their  heads  and 
remark  sagely  upon  immature  work. 
I  had  done  my  best,  they  said,  already ; 
nothing  had  come  from  me  these  past 
five  years.  Twas  evident,  the  old  way 
was  best.  And  grey-haired  professors 
who  had  scowled  at  me  when  I  bade 
fair  to  be  a  rival,  smiled  upon  and 
patronised  me  now  that  I  had  shown 
myself  to  be  nothing  but  a  prodigy,  a 
tree  which  had  borne  fruit  prematurely 
and  so  merely  a  sport  of  Nature,  a 
scientific  abortion. 

As  I  said  before,  I  was  thirty-five 
when  my  opportunity  came.  By  this 
time  my  skill  was  such  that  I  could 
stupefy  a  rabbit  so  as  to  keep  him 
dormant  indefinitely  if  I  wished,  and 
wake  him  to  life  again,  his  functions 
as  perfect,  as  unaltered  as  when  I  took 
him  from  the  warren.  In  my  labora- 
tory a  kitten  had  been  lying  as  if 
asleep,  but  breathless,  for  years.  But 
man, — would  the  drug  affect  man 
and  for  long  periods  of  time  ?  If  not, 
it  was  all  useless.  Of  what  avail  to 
outdo  the  Hindoo  jugglers!  What 
variety  of  experience  could  one  attain 
by  stretching  his  life  over  a  short 
period  of  time  ?      The  world  moves  so 
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slowly,  it  takes  centuries  to  change 
circumstances.  I  would  rather  live 
eighty  years  our  way,  rooted  as  a  tree, 
helpless  and  narrowed  in  experience 
as  a  crab  in  its  shell,  than  to  stretch 
my  knowledge  over  so  small  a  space 
as  my  experiments  with  the  animals 
seemed  to  permit. 

I  had  been  working  hard  in  my 
laboratory  one  day  since  sunrise,  and 
towards  evening  went  out,  revolving 
all  this  in  my  mind,  for  a  breath  of 
air.  As  I  walked  dreamily  along,  my 
pace  slackened,  so  preoccupied  was  I, 
and  I  must  have  come  to  a  full  stop, 
when  an  unusual  occurrence  brought 
me  to  myself.  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  throng  of  excited  men  whose  pushing 
and  jostling  made  me  a  helpless  part 
of  the  crowd.  Their  shouts  and  curses 
dissipated  the  last  of  my  abstraction, 
and  eagerly  I  peered  beyond  the  mass 
of  bobbing  heads.  One  man  was  the 
focus  of  all  their  eyes,  and  now  of 
mine.  It  was  Zojas,  the  brigand, 
news  of  whose  capture  in  the  moun- 
tains had  been  brought  to  the  city  a 
week  ago.  They  were  taking  him  to 
the  gaol,  and  I,  whose  habits  of  mind 
and  body  were  all  at  variance  with 
mobs  and  their  violence,  had  been 
caught  up,  a  straw  upon  the  eddy  of 
that  turbulent  tide. 

My  height  enabled  me  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  outlaw's  face,  and  its 
expression  of  mingled  rage  and  de- 
fiance so  interested  me  that  I  found 
myself  elbowing  this  way  and  that 
till  I  was  comparatively  close  to  him. 

Just  then  the  fury  of  the  mob 
broke  loose.  Their  curses  were  audible 
enough  now ;  yells  they  were,  and  at 
every  shout  from  the  people  the  man's 
singular  face  seemed  to  brighten  and 
glow  with  hate  and  defiance,  just  as  a 
fire  flames  when  one  blows  upon  it. 

Suddenly  a  stone  was  hurled  at 
him.  Where  is  the  being  that  can 
resist  the  display  of  courage  ?  To 
my  mind  it  hath  ever  seemed  a  rare, 


a  noble  virtue.  The  brigand's  eyes 
blazed,  and  the  smile  that  showed 
his  strong  white  teeth  was  like  the 
snarl  of  a  wolf.  His  arms  were 
bound  behind  him,  but  with  a  fine 
assumption  of  ease,  he  threw  his 
shoulders  back  and,  chin  in  air,  burst 
into  a  mocking  whistle,  the  tune  of 
a  popular  song  which  celebrated  his 
own  exploits,  and  marched  gracefully 
on.  Was  it  not  gallantly,  wickedly 
done?  Quick  there  came  another 
stone  and  then  another  and  another, 
and  soon  the  missiles  were  flying 
while  the  guards  hurried  on  with  a 
double-quick  step. 

At  last  the  fusillade  went  beyond 
bounds,  and  the  soldiers,  forming  a 
square,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
Zojas,  the  blood  streaming  from  a  cut 
in  his  cheek,  faced  the  mob.  I  found 
myself  sword  in  hand  charging  with 
them  on  the  cowardly  crowd.  I  was 
mad  with  excitement  and  the  ardour 
of  the  fight,  bewildered  at  the  sudden 
change  from  the  quiet  of  my  study  to 
the  midst  of  this  screaming,  cheering, 
cursing  mob.  But  through  all  the 
din  and  confusion  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  from  Zojas.  He  was  grind- 
ing his  teeth  and  swearing,  as  he 
struggled  violently  to  free  himself 
from  his  bonds.  All  at  once  he 
caught  my  eye,  and  a  flash  of  hope 
lit  up  his  own  at  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  the  rascal's  gallant  con- 
duct had  brought  to  my  face.  "  Lend 
a  hand,  conjrade,"  he  cried.  "  A 
brigand's  oath, — I'll  not  attempt  es- 
cape; but  let  Zojas  try  his  hand  on 
that  pack  of  dogs  !  " 

I  can  account  for  it  only  by  my 
exceeding  excitement  at  the  time,  but 
with  a  stroke  of  my  knife  I  freed 
him,  and  then  suddenly  I  lost  sight 
of  him  and  everything  else,  for  some- 
thing struck  me  sharply  on  the 
temple  and  I  fell. 

I  recovered  consciousness  only  when 
the  fight  was   over,  and  from  where 
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I  lay  I  could  see  the  guards  marching 
the  bandit  off  to  prison.  He  had 
kept  his  word,  fortunately  for  me. 

Then  I  crawled  home,  my  head 
buzzing  like  a  whole  hive  of  bees. 

III. 

For  some  days  I  was  ill,  as  much 
from  the  unusual  excitement  as  from 
the  effects  of  a  small  wound  in  the 
forehead;  this  thing  was  so  foreign 
to  anything  that  had  occurred  in  my 
simple,  almost  conventual  life.  So  I 
sat  quietly  at  home  till  one  evening 
a  neighbour  told  me  that  Zojas  was 
to  be  executed  the  following  day  at 
noon,  in  the  great  square  before  the 
palace. 

At  my  friend's  words  suddenly  the 
whole  plan  came  to  me,  and  so  soon 
as  he  had  left  me,  I  started  for  the 
prison. 

"He  will  not  speak  with  you, 
signer.  He  will  not  eat  nor  drink; 
for  days  he  hath  touched  nothing,'' 
said  the  jailer.  "He  will  not  speak 
to  any  one,  not  even  to  a  priest, 
though  to-morrow  morning,  may  be, 
he  will  change  his  mind." 

"  But  perchance  he  will  talk  to 
Doctor  Rossi,"  interposed  a  guard 
standing  near,  who  had  recognised 
me.  "  Why  ?  Because  they  are  old 
comrades,  the  Doctor  and  Zojas. 
Fought  side  by  side,  eh.  Doctor  ?  " 

Zojas  was  pacing  up  and  down  his 
cell  with  quick  short  steps,  when  we 
entered.  But  he  turned  sullenly,  and 
retreating  to  a  dark  comer  seated 
himself,  without  vouchsafing  a  word 
in  answer  to  the  guard's  salutation. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  leave  us  alone  ? "  I  said  to  the 
guard  slipping  something  into  his 
hand,  and  in  consideration  of  this, 
and  perchance  of  the  part  I  had 
taken  in  the  fight  not  so  long  ago, 
he  agreed. 

The  bandit  had    raised   his   head 


curiously  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
When  the  door  clanged  to,  he  came 
forward  and  recognising  me,  held  out 
a  brown,  sleek,  compact  hand.  "  Ah, 
comrade,  what  brings  you  here?  It 
cannot  be  that  a  brave  man  like  you 
wants  to  see  how  a  caged  lion  looks. 
You  do  not  want  to  fatten  upon  his 
moans, — small  comfort  they've  got 
from  me,  though !  Zojas  will  die 
to-morrow  at  noon,  but  not  a  groan 
shall  the  cowardly  San  Marcans  wring 
from  him.  His  step  shall  not  falter, 
his  eye  shall  not  flinch  ! " 

"  Bravo  ! "  I  cried.  Why  I  should 
have  had  any  sympathy  for  this  knave, 
who  was  twenty  times  a  murderer,  I 
cannot  explain.  He  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  mountain-roads  for  years, 
as  had  his  father  before  him.  He 
was  a  smuggler  of  course,  as  well 
as  a  highwayman.  He  had  robbed 
wealthy  travellers,  keeping  rare  prises 
for  ransom,  and  holding  to  his  word 
with  such  unswerving  fidelity  that 
were  a  man's  friends  not  punctual  to 
the  minute,  they  might  find  a  swing- 
ing corpse  instead  of  the  man  they 
sought.  He  had  burned  our  villages, 
levied  taxes  on  our  peasants,  plunder- 
ing their  farms  and  carrying  off  their 
women  when  they  revolted.  Yet  he 
had  been  the  idol  of  his  gang,  whom 
he  had  brought  to  a  highly-organised 
condition,  as  creditable  to  his  talents 
as  a  leader  as  it  was  discreditable  and 
shameful  to  our  Government.  He 
was  the  hero  of  romantic  tales  with- 
out number;  his  word  (none  knew 
better  than  I)  was  inviolable ;  he  was 
celebrated  for  a  rude  sort  of  justice ; 
he  had  been  a  despot  with  a  sense  of 
humour ;  he  had  played  at  being 
king,  and  only  the  limited  extent  of 
his  dominions,  the  small  number  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  at  war  with  recognised  authority 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  success. 
Within  certain  bounds,  though,  he 
was  absolute,  this  sooundrel  with  the 
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dark  handsome  face  (gaunt  and  drawn 
now  with  hunger  and  the  worry  cap- 
tivity must  mean  to  such  a  spirit) 
and  eyes  that  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  meet  had  my  purpose  been 
other  than  it  was. 

Zojas  seemed  glad  to  talk  now  that 
he  had  broken  the  spell.  I  called  for 
wine»  and  we  sat,  the  brigand  and 
the  respected  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
as  boon-companions,  talking  and 
laughing  as  though  there  were  no 
morrow,  no  difference  of  mental  or 
moral  caste,  no  hereafter. 

It  was  only  when  a  guard's  face 
appeared  at  the  wicket  that  Zojas's 
face  clouded.  "  Ah !  If  I  had  ten 
fellows  like  you,  comrade,"  he  cried, 
and  I  chuckled  in  my  sleeve  thinking 
of  my  revered  coadjutors  of  the 
University,  **  I'd  burst  these  bars 
and  then," — he  made  the  motions  of 
a  rapid  sword-fight — "pst,  that  for 
the  guards  !  A  malediction  on  them ! 
And  off  for  the  mountains  !  But  we 
would  come  back  some  day,  and  I 
think "  (oh,  the  malevolence  of  his 
voice !)  "  I  think  we  would  boil  some 
of  these  San  Marco  buUies  in  oil, — 

slowly, — slowly "      I    half    rose 

from  the  table  but  he  was  so  intent  he 
did  not  notice  me.  "  —  very  slowly," 
he  continued  smiling  strangely,  "  as 
Giulia  was  boiled." 

"  GiuHa  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes.  She  was  my  mistress,  and 
she  was  unfaithful, — for  such  a  thing 
as  Pietro  !  So  I, — punished  her.  It 
is  that  which  brought  me  here.  It  is 
always  a  woman's  fault  when  a  man 
makes  a  fool  of  himself.  For  Pietro 
betrayed  me  to  the  soldiers,  not  be- 
cause he  loved  her  but  because  he 
envied  me.  I  wish  them  joy  of  their 
chieftain  !  But  what  brings  you  here, 
tell  me?  They  call  you  Doctor, — 
what  can  you  want  with  me  ?  I  need 
no  doctor.  Look  ! "  And  with  a 
curious  vanity  he  threw  aside  his  coat 
and  scarlet  vest,  and  standing  upright 


in  shirt  and  short  trousers,  he  chal- 
lenged me  to  find  a  blemish  in  his 
trim  strength,  his  grace,  his  perfec- 
tion of  physical  development. 

"  I  am  a  Doctor  in  Science,  Zojas," 
I  explained.  ''  I  can  see,  of  course, 
that  you  need  no  physician,  but, — 
but  it  is  I  who  need  you." 

"  For  how  long  ? "  he  asked,  sar- 
donically checking  off  on  his  fingers 
the  coming  hours,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  the  short  length  of  time 
that  remained  to  him.  "You  are 
welcome,  comrade.  Zojas  is  at  yoiir 
command, — till  noon  to-morrow,  when 
he  has  an  important  engagement."  In 
the  air  he  rapidly  sketched  a  hanging 
noose. 

"  But  if,"  I  began,  afraid  yet  to 
make  my  proposition  clear,  "  but  if 
what  I  ask  of  you  should  prevent 
your  filling  that  engagement  to " 

"  So  much  the  better,"  he  cried 
springing  to  his  feet.  **  Out  with  it ! 
What  is  it?  Quick,  signor,  do  you 
not  see  your  words  may  mean " 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,  Zojas, 
I  have  not  the  power  to  help  you  to 
escape,  nor,  to  be  frank,  have  I  the 
wish." 

He  looked  at  me  resentfully  at 
first,  then  gradually  all  the  light  died 
out  of  his  face  leaving  the  sinister 
mask  the  lines  made  when  he  was  in 
repose,  thinking,  or  simply  indifferent. 
Then  he  sat  stolid,  silent,  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  my  presence. 

And  thus  we  both  sat  in  silence, 
till  he  looked  up  suddenly  and  said, 
"  What  are  you  thinking  now  ? " 

His  abrupt,  imperious  question 
demanded  an  honest  answer.  "  I  was 
thinking,"  I  said  half-smiling,  "  that 
if  circumstances  had  been  different, 
if  chance  had  willed  that  my  father 
had  been  yours  and  yours  mine,  it 
might  have  been  I  that  is  to  be 
hanged  to-morrow  noon,  and  you, — 
and  you " 
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"  Yes,  and  I  ?  " 

"And  you  who  wanted  to  make 
an  experiment  upon  a  man  who  had 
no  further  use  for  his  life." 

He  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  of 
astonishment.  Then  rising,  he  came 
toward  me  as  if  half -fascinated,  half- 
repelled.  He  looked  at  me  so  oddly, 
with  such  a  mixture  of  awe  and  of 
curiosity  that  I  burst  into  a  laugh. 
"  I  thought  you  were  in  earnest, 
signor,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  am.  Listen.  I  have  the  power 
to  suspend  life  in  animals  and  to 
reanimate  them.  This  I  know. 
Whether  I  can  do  as  much  with  man 
and  for  how  long  a  time,  is  a  problem 
I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
solve." 

"I  can  well  believe  it.  And  you 
want  Zojas " 

"  You  have  only  fourteen  hours 
more  to  Hve.  Of  those,  you  sleep  six 
or  seven." 

"  No,  but  five." 

"  Five,  then,  will  be  spent  in  sleep. 
That  leaves  nine  hours  of  conscious- 
ness with  a  shameful  death  at  the 
end.  I  offer  you  in  exchange  a 
painless  death  now." 

"  Now  ?  Gesu  !  " 

"  You  lose  nine  hom*s,  but  you 
cheat  the  hangman,  the  San  Marcans, 
whom  you  hate,  Pietro,  perhaps,  who 
disguised  will  be  watching." 

"  Ah,  for  one  chance  at  him  !  "  he 
snarled. 

"And  you  wake,  if  my  theory  be 
correct " 

"  Yes,  I  wake  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  years  from  to-night." 

"  Bah  ! "  He  laughed  out  scorn- 
fully, doubtingly. 

"  Or  perhaps  never,"  I  added. 

There  was  a  pause.  "Tell  me 
about  it,"  he  said  at  length,  in  so 
childlike  a  way  that  for  the  first  time 
I  hesitated ;  I  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  base  advantage  of  the  man's  sim- 
plicity  as   well    as   of    his    unhappy 


strait.  But  in  a  moment  I  forgot 
my  scruples. 

"It  is  nothing,"  I  said.  "You 
will  lie  down  as  if  to  sleep.  You 
will  wake, — or  you  will  never  wake. 
That  is  all.  I  swear  to  you  to  get 
possession  of  your  body,  or  failing 
that  to  see  that  life  is  really  extinct 
before " 

He  shivered  and  the  blood  forsook 
his  face.  Again  there  was  silence, 
which  he  broke  by  laughing  out 
suddenly.  "  And  you,  signor,"  he 
asked,  "where  will  you  be,  comrade, 
a  hundred  years  from  now,  eh  ?  You 
will  never  know  whether  Zojas  sleeps 
sound  or  ill." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  see  the  end,  though 
I  too  would  die  to-night  could  I  be 
satisfied  about  it." 

"  You  would  %  About  a  thing  like 
that?"  he  repeated  wonderingly. 
"  Why,  what  is  the  good  of  it  to  you, 
or  to  anyone,  save  Zojas,  and  only 
perchance  for  him  ?  '* 

So  then  I  told  him  what  I  have 
written  here,  Paolo,  about  the  stale 
simplicity  of  our  lives  and  of  what 
might  be  could  one  take  a  sip  from 
the  goblet  of  life  at  one  time  and 
then  at  another.  But  the  wine  I  had 
drunk,  or  the  wound  which  still 
throbbed  at  my  temple,  or  the  strange 
surroundings  and  the  hour,  or  the 
prospect  of  at  last  playing  for  high 
stakes,  or  the  peculiac,  intent,  silent 
enthusiasm  of  the  man  led  me  on  till 
I  was  revealing  to  this  highwayman 
and  murderer,  who  was  yet  so  strangely 
companionable,  so  superior  to  one's 
conception  of  such  a  creature,  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  dreams,  the 
very  philosophy  of  my  inmost  life, 
which  not  even  those  nearest  me 
suspected. 

When  I  finished  speaking  I  saw  in 
his  eyes  the  reflection  of  the  emotion 
my  own  eloquence  had  roused  in  me. 
There  was  something  almost  lofty  in 
his  manner  as  he  walked  calmly  to- 
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ward  the  pallet  in  the  comer,  stretched 
himself  at  length,  and  said  simply,  "  I 
am  ready." 

I  confess  that  had  I  been  more  my 
usual  self,  had  I  not  been  so  wrought 
up  with  nervous  excitement,  I  might 
have  faltered  now ;  but  the  man's 
auiet  courage,  his  calm  trust  in  me, 
the  stillness  of  the  cell,  the  very 
tension  of  my  mood  carried  me  on. 
I  had  mixed  a  powder  twenty,  yea 
thirty  times  the  strength  of  any  dose 
I  had  hitherto  given  ;  now  I  dissolved 
it  in  wine,  and  bending  over  I  handed 
the  drink  to  him. 

He  took  the  cup.  "  Addio,  com- 
rade," he  said  thoughtfully.  "  Strange 
that  such  a  trade  as  yours  should  make 
such  men  as  you."  With  a  quick 
motion  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips, 
but  suddenly  put  it  down  again. 
*  One  question, — ^was  it  for  this  that 
you  helped  Zojas  yonder  when  those 
San  Marco  cowards  stoned  him  in  the 
square  ? " 

"  Oh,  can  you  think "  I  began ; 

but  before  I  could  finish,  he  proved 
his  faith  in  me  by  throwing  back 
his  head  and  draining  the  cup  at  a 
draught. 

For  a  moment  his  eyes  remained 
questioningly  fixed  upon  mine ;  then 
they  glazed,  the  lids  fell,  and  sensa- 
tion for  him  was  past.  With  a  sort 
of  fascinated  terror  I  watched  the 
peculiar  reflex  action  which  the  drug 
produces,  with  which  my  experiments 
with  the  cats  and  rabbits  had  made 
me  so  familiar.  The  dose  had  been 
so  powerful ;  I  found  myself  shivering 
sympathetically  with  the  poor  fellow 
lying  there.  Ah,  how  weak  we  are  ! 
I  had  planned  and  hoped  for  this 
opportunity.  A  week  ago  I  would 
have  given  all  I  possessed  for  the 
chance  to  try  this  experiment.  I  had 
even  carried  out  my  part  in  a  species 
of  exhilarated  trance ;  yet  now  that 
it  was  done,  I  regretted  it  and  caught 
myself  wishing  that  my  subject  had 


been  some  other  than  this  winning 
young  scoundrel.  Familiar  as  I  was 
with  all  the  symptoms,  and  secretly 
delighted  to  find  them  magnified  but 
unchanged  in  the  human  animal,  they 
horrified  me  now.  Yet  almost  mechani- 
cally I  bent  over  his  still  breathing 
body  and  performed  the  physical  de- 
tails which  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  experiment.  When  I  left  the 
prison  it  was  within  half  an  hour  of 
midnight,  and  Zojas  lay  still  and 
breathless ;  his  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat  and  his  body  was  gradually  losing 
warmth. 

This  is  all,  Paolo.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  the 
body,  for  the  wrath  of  the  populace 
at  being  defrauded  of  the  great  sight 
(you  know  the  hot  temper  of  our 
people  !)  was  such  that  they  clamoured 
for  the  bandit's  body  that  they  might 
tear  it  to  pieces.  I  was  questioned, 
of  course,  by  the  jailor  and  the  guard, 
but  as  they  had  transgressed  rules  in 
permitting  me  to  remain  so  long  and 
alone  with  their  prisoner,  my  visit  to 
Zojas  was  never  made  public,  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  contrived 
to  secrete  about  his  person  some 
peculiar  drug,  the  effect  of  which 
puzzled  the  wise  physicians  of  San 
Marco. 

And  well  might  it  puzzle  them,  for 
no  man  save  myself  could  explain  its 
manufacture.  To  you,  Paolo,  shall  it 
be  left  to  endow  the  world  with  this 
strange,  potent  medicament.  Direc- 
tions for  its  preparation  lie  in  the 
casket  above,  beneath  Zojas's  head. 
I  have  purposely  arranged  that  not 
even  you  shall  know  its  ingredients 
till  the  time  be  past.  If  my  experi- 
ment prove  a  failure,  it  is  best  for 
the  world  that  the  secret  of  the  drug 
die  with  me;  should  I  be  successful, 
it  will  then  be  time  to  make  its  con- 
stituents public. 

For  forty-seven  years  now,  Paolo, 
Zojas    has    slumbered    aloft    in    the 
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grotto-chamber,  where  by  certain 
mechanical  contrivances,  to  whose 
perfection  I  have  given  great  care, 
the  temperature  and  the  composition 
of  the  supplied  gases  never  vary.  I 
ask  you,  however  little  faith  you  may 
have  in  this  experiment  of  mine, 
whatever  scruples,  religious  or  other- 
wise, may  deter  you,  to  see  that  he 
rests  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions fifty-three  years  longer.  You 
will  observe  that  entrance  to  the  in- 
terior receptacle  is  impossible  with- 
out deranging  the  apparatus.  You 
will  therefore  not  be  tempted  to  pry 
too  closely,  and  thus  danger  of  acci- 
dent is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Knowing  your  fidelity,  and  the 
love  you  bear  your  old  uncle,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  you.  Yet 
neglect  not  the  slightest  detail  of 
what  I  ask  of  you.  Further  direc- 
tions you  will  find  upon  the  inside 


of   the   door    which   leads   from    my 
laboratory  to  the  chamber  beyond. 

While  you  are  young,  Paolo,  make 
such  provision  that  in  the  event  of 
your  death,  another's  sincere  mind 
and  another's  skilful  hands  shall  ful- 
fil my  directions  no  less  faithfully. 
But  we  are  a  long-lived  race,  we 
Rossis ;  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  your 
good-fortune  to  see  the  end  of  this. 
At  times,  I  am  sure  the  result  must 
be  success;  at  other  times  I  am 
craven,  and  am  tempted  to  confess 
all  to  Fra  Bozenta,  that  he  may 
absolve  me.  Yet,  take  this  last  not 
too  seriously.  I  am  unrepentant,  at 
heart,  Paolo,  and  were  there  any 
adequate  payment  for  an  instant's 
return  of  the  passed  spirit  to  life 
again,  Satan  might  have  my  soul  for 
all  eternity,  could  I  be  with  you 
at  ten  o'clock  fifty-three  years  from 
to-night. 


(To  be  contwued.) 
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The  publication  of  illustrated 
editions  of  Cooper's  Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales,  simultaneously  in  London 
and  New  York,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  something  on  the 
merits  of  a  writer  who,  as  a 
master  of  healthy  and  manly  fic- 
tion, deserves  to  be  better  remem- 
l)ered  than  he  seems  to  be  at  the 
present  day,  especially  as  the  novel  of 
romantic  adventure  has,  for  the  time 
at  least,  regained  its  vogue.  It  is  at 
present  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the 
five  Indian  tales,  commonly  known  as 
the  Leather-Stocking  Series  from  the 
name  of  the  wild  hunter  who  is  the 
hero  of  them  all.  In  those,  of 
which  the  scenes  are  placed  among 
the  lakes  and  forests  inhabited  down 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Red  Man,  we 
have  a  set  of  original  pictures  with 
as  marked  an  idiosyncrasy  as  the 
Highland  stories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
What  Scott  did  in  Waverlby,  Rob 
Roy,  and  The  Legend  op  Montrose 
for  a  race  of  men  scarcely  known  to 
the  English  public  of  ninety  years 
ago,  this  Fenimore  Cooper  did  for  the 
Delawares,  Mohicans,  and  Iroquois,  of 
whom  only  very  vague  ideas  existed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
who  had  no  little  in  common  with  • 
the  Mac  Ivors,  the  Macgregors,  the 
Camerons,  and  the  Children  of  the 
Mist.  This  is  Cooper's  title  to  fame. 
He  saw  the  poetic  and  dramatic 
elements  which  lurked  in  the  life  of 
the  Red  Man,  and  only  required 
drawing  out  by  the  hand  of  genius 
to  form  a  valuable  and  unique  addi- 
tion to  the  national  literature. 

Fenimore  Cooper,  who  was  bom  in 


1789  at  Burlington  in  New  Jersey, 
had  been  familiar  in  his  boyhood  with 
the  remains  of  the  Indian  tribes  who 
still  maintained  themselves  in  the 
Western  forests  of  New  York,  retain- 
ing their  ancient  manners,  customs, 
and  character.  Mohicans  and  Dela- 
wares came  occasionally  as  far  as  his 
native  village,  and  sometimes  lingered 
for  months  in  the  neighbouring  woods 
hunting  such  deer  as  still  remained. 
In  later  life  he  was  fond  of  referring 
to  his  own  intercourse  with  them. 
While  serving  in  the  American 
navy  he  had  been  ordered  to  Lake 
Ontario,  which  was  reached  by  as- 
cending the  Mohawk  and  Oswego 
rivers  to  the  port  of  Oswego  on  the 
lake.  This  was  in  1808,  when  Cooper 
was  a  midshipman.  At  that  time  vast 
reaches  of  unbroken  forest  still  lay  on 
either  side  of  the  lake,  in  which  bears, 
wolves,  and  panthers  still  prowled  ; 
and  the  deer  and  the  wood-grouse 
were  so  plentiful  that  the  sparse 
population  of  the  few  villages  which 
lay  on  his  route  were  tired  of  eating 
them  and  longed  for  salt  pork  instead. 
The  party  remained  for  some  time  on 
Lake  Ontario  hunting,  shooting,  and 
fishing.  Thus,  long  before  he  began 
to  write.  Cooper  had  gained  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  American 
primeval  forest,  and  this  at  a  period 
of  life  when  such  scei^es  leave  deeper 
and  more  permanent  impressions  on 
the  mind  than  in  later  years,  when  so 
many  intervening  cares  and  interests 
combine  to  blot  them  out. 

Thus  qualified  for  his  task.  Cooper 
began  the  Leather-Stocking  Series,  in 
his  thirty-third  year,  with  the  story 
of  The  Pioneers  published  in  1822. 
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But  this,  although  the  first  that  was 
written,  is  the  fourth  in  order  of 
time  if  we  look  to  the  life  of  the 
hero.  It  finds  the  hunter  an  old 
man  of  seventy -six,  if  we  are  to 
trust  his  own  account  of  his  age 
given  in  The  Prairie,  of  which 
the  date  is  understood  to  be  1804, 
when  he  says  that  he  is  eighty-seven. 
From  The  Pioneers,  the  events  of 
which  are  supposed  to  have  occurred 
in  1793,  our  author  takes  a  leap 
backwards  of  nearly  forty  years,  in- 
troducing us  again  to  his  hero  (then 
bearing  the  name  of  Hawkeye)  in 
1755,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  when  Montcalm  was  in 
command  of  the  French  forces  in 
Canada.  This,  the  second  tale  of  the 
series,  is  The  Last  op  the  Mohicans, 
and  is  followed  by  The  Pathfinder,  a 
story  of  the  same  war.  Next  comes 
The  Prairie,  when  the  author 
carries  us  forward  again  to  the 
year  of  the  hunter's  death;  and  follow- 
ing this,  and  published  in  1841,  we 
have  at  last  The  Deerslayer,  which 
takes  us  back  again  more  than  sixty 
years,  when  that  was  the  title  borne 
by  the  young  novice  who  was  known 
to  be  a  dead  shot  at  game,  but  who 
had  not  yet  drawn  trigger  on  a 
human  enemy.  The  Deerslayer  then, 
though  the  last  in  publication,  is  the 
first  in  order  of  events ;  and  it  is 
with  this  that  we  must  begin  if  we 
would  follow  the  career  of  Leather- 
Stocking  from  youth  to  manhood,  and 
from  manhood  to  extreme  old  age. 

Leather-Stocking  is  a  white  man 
by  birth  and  a  Christian,  his  real 
name  being  Nathaniel,  or  Natty, 
Bumpo.  Before  he  became  a  forester 
he  had  served  with  the  English  army 
under  a  Major  Effingham,  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  more  hereafter;  but, 
at  some  period  prior  to  1740,  he  Jjad 
quitted  the  service,  taken  to  the 
woods,  and  been  adopted  by  the 
tribe  of  Delawares.     At  the  opening 


of  the  story  we  are  to  suppose  that 
he  was  about  twenty-three,  and  had 
been  leading  this  wild  life  for  some 
four  or  five  years.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  hostilities  recommenced, 
if  they  could  ever  be  said  to  have 
ceased,  between  the  French  and 
English  in  America,  and  Deerslayer, 
who  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  con- 
nection with  the  army,  was  employed 
by  the  English  as  a  scout.  The 
Delawares  were  a  tribe  friendly  to 
this  country,  while  the  Mingoes, 
called  indifferently  Iroquois,  Hurons, 
and  Maquas,  were  in  alliance  with 
the  French.  Both  sides  alike  offered 
rewards  for  the  enemies'  scalps ;  and 
one  of  Chatham's  finest  speeches  was 
directed  against  this  barbarous  system, 
which  was  continued  down  to  1763. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  we 
find  the  Deerslayer  on  his  way  to 
meet  a  young  Delaware  chief,  known 
as  the  Great  Serpent,  witt  whom  he 
is  to  go  upon  his  first  war-path  in  the 
service  of  the  English.  The  Serpent 
is  the  head  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Mohicans,  now  absorbed  into  the 
Delawares,  but  once  powerful  and 
renowned,  and  with  what  reverence 
the  family  were  still  regarded  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  act  of  >the 
drama.  While  on  the  road  Deerslayer 
falls  in  with  a  frontier  man  Harry 
March,  commonly  known  as  Himy 
Harry,  with  whom  he  embarks  on 
Lake  O^ego  (Glimmerglass),  and  is 
introduced  to  a  curious  character 
living  upon  the  lake  with  his  two 
daughters,  Judith,  a  great  beauty  bHit 
one  who  has  "tripped  in  her  time," 
and  Hetty,  thoroughly  pure  and  goed 
but  of  slightly  weak  intellect.*  At 
one  end  of  this  lake  is  the  spot  where 
Deerslayer  and  the  Indian  are  to 
meet.  This  has  been  chosen  because 
the  Serpent  has  a  love-a^edr  on  hand 
as  well,  the  Indian  maiden,  bis  be- 
trothed,   having   been  stolen  by  the 
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Iroquois  who  are  supposed  to  be  lying 
in  ambush  not  very  far  from  the  lake. 
I  will  warn  the  reader  at  this  point 
that  the  names  given  to  the  various 
Indian  tribes  are  sometimes  a  little 
perplexing.  The  term  Mingo  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed  as  a  mark  of 
contempt  and  hatred  on  more  than 
one  hostile  tribe :  **  In  these  pages 
[writes  the  author  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  The  Last  op  the  Mohicans], 
Lenni-Lenape,  Lenope,  Delawares, 
Wapanachki,  and  Mohicans  all  mean 
tribes  of  the  same  stock.  The 
Mengwe,  the  Maquas,  the  Mingoes, 
and  the  Iroquois,  though  not  all 
strictly  the  same,  are  identified  fre- 
quently by  the  speakers,  being 
politically  confederated  and  opposed 
to  those  just  named,"  who  constituted 
the  Algonquin  family.  The  Huroifs, 
who  seem  to  be  a  separate  tribe,  are 
also  called  Mingoes.  How  Floating 
Tom  and  his  family,  sometimes  in  a 
fortified  building  raised  on  piles  in 
the  open  lake  and  called  the  Castle, 
sometimes  in  a  floating  scow  called 
the  Ark,  are  attacked  by  the  hostile 
Indians,  with  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  struggle  which  went  on  upon  the 
lake  and  in  the  woods  till  the  arrival 
of  some  English  soldiers;  how  the 
Serpent  recovered  his  bride ;  how  old 
Tom  and  his  daughter  Hetty  met 
their  death ;  the  rescue  of  the  Deer- 
slayer  at  the  last  moment  when  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  about 
to  be  put  to  the  torture,  the  reader 
will  discover  for  himself. 

Three  out  of  the  other  four  tales  are 
built  on  much  the  same  lines.  In  The 
Last  op  the  Mohicans  we  have  two 
young  ladies,  half-sisters,  both  young 
and  handsome,  setting  out  with  a 
reinforcement  sent  from  Fort  Edward 
on  the  Hudson  to  Colonel  Munro  at 
Fort  William  Henry  on  the  south  of 
Lake  George  (Horican  or  Holy  Lake). 
Taking  a  shorter  cut  than  the  troops, 
they  are  betrayed  by  their  guide  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  They  are 
rescued  by  Hawkeye  and  the  Serpent, 
and  concealed  in  some  caves  on  an 
island  in  the  river  which  Cooper  had 
visited  in  his  youth,  and  had  then 
resolved  to  make  the  scene  of  a 
romance.  After  some  sharp  fight- 
ing the  savages  are  for  a  time  re- 
pulsed, but  the  besieged,  on  finding 
that  their  powder  has  been  stolen, 
are  eventually  obliged  to  surrender. 
Hawkeye  and  the  Serpent  escape, 
and  eventually  rescue  their  fellow- 
travellers  when  on  the  point  of 
being  scalped.  They  then  reach  the 
fort  in  safety,  where  the  father 
of  the  young  ladies  is  in  command ; 
but  the  reinforcements  not  arriv- 
ing, the  French,  commanded  by 
Montcalm  in  person,  compel  him  to 
capitulate.  During  the  retreat  the 
English  are  treacherously  attacked 
and  massacred  by  the  Indians  (a 
historical  fact)  and  Alice  and  Cora 
again  fall  into  the  hand  of  the 
Hurons.  After  many  adventures 
Alice  is  rescued,  and  in  a  final 
battle  with  the  Hurons  Cora  is 
killed,  together  with  the  Serpent's 
son,  young  Uncas,  who  has  just 
been  recognised  as  their  Icmg  lost 
chief  by  a  tribe  of  Delawares. 

The  Pathfinder,  like  The  Last 
OP  THE  Mohicans,  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  Mabel 
Durham  is  travelling  with  her  uncle 
Cap,  an  old  sailor,  and  an  Indian 
and  his  wife  (Arrowhead  and  June) 
to  meet  her  father  Sergeant  Dunham 
at  one  of  the  forts,  just  as  Alice  and 
Cora  were.  They  are  joined  by 
Pathfinder,  the  Serpent,  and  Jasper, 
a  young  sailor.  Arrowhead,  their 
guide,  betrays  them  as  Benard  had 
betrayed  the  others ;  but  after  a 
sharp  skirmish  with  the  Mingoes  on 
the  Oswego  river,  they  reach  the 
fort  in  safety.  Then  Dunham,  with 
Mabel,  Cap,  Jasper  Western,  the 
Pathfinder,  and  some  soldiers  set  out 
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on  a  military  expedition  for  an  island 
on  Lake  Ontario,  while  the  Serpent 
scouts  along  the  shore.  After  being 
nearly  shipwrecked  they  reach  the 
island  in  safety,  and  find  a  block- 
house ready  built  in  which  they  en- 
sconce themselves.  Most  of  the 
soldiers  now  leave  the  island  on  the 
duty  assigned  to  them,  which  is  to 
intercept  the  enemy's  supplies,  leaving 
a  corporal  with  a  few  men  behind 
under  the  colnmand  of  an  officer,  who 
has  treacherously  advised  the  Min- 
goes  of  the  soldiers'  departure.  The 
savages  attack.  Mabel,  warned  by 
June,  takes  refuge  in  the  block- 
house; the  corporal  and  several 
soldiers  are  killed;  but  Pathfinder 
and  the  Serpent,  of  course,  turn  up 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  all  goes 
well  in  the  end,  except  that  Dunham 
is  killed.  Mabel  marries  Jasper,  and 
the  departure  and  farewell  of  Path- 
finder are  among  the  most  touching 
scenes  which  Cooper  has  ever  written. 
We  do  not  meet  with  him  again, 
as  already  intimated,  till  he  is  quite 
an  old  man.  But  The  Pioneers  is 
so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  series 
that  it  will  be  best  to  go  on  to  The 
Prairie  before  referring  to  it  more 
particularly.  In  The  Prairie,  then, 
we  find  Natty  Bumpo  a  simple  trapper, 
being  too  old  for  hunting,  though 
he  still  uses  his  rifle  occasionally. 
The  plot  is  laid  substantially  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  the  preceding 
three.  There  are  two  girls  travelling 
across  the  forest  with  a  settler's 
waggon,  one,  Inez,  the  kidnapped  bride 
of  an  American  officer  who  lost  her  on 
the  day  of  their  wedding.  They  fall 
into  aU  kinds  of  perilous  situations, 
and  are  captured  by  Mahtoree,  chief 
of  the  Sioux.  The  trapper  and  a 
bee-hunter,  Paul  Hover,  in  love  with 
the  other  girl,  Ellen  Wade,  help 
Middleton,  her  husband,  to  rescue 
Inez.  A  noble  young  Pawnee  chief 
opportunely  comes  in  to  fill  the  place 


of  the  Serpent,  and  makes  himself 
generally  useful  on  various  critical 
occasions.  He  too  is  rescued  by  a 
party  of  his  own  tribe  just  as  the 
torture  is  beginning. 

In  The  Pioneers  Natty  Bumpo 
has  acquired  th^  title  of  Leather- 
Stocking  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
series.  He  lives  now  on  the  confines 
of  civilisation  in  a  hut  near  a  thriving 
settlement,  his  companion  being  a 
young  man  of  whom  nobody  seems  to 
know  much.  But  there  is  also  con- 
cealed in  the  cave  a  very  old  man,  the 
Major  Effingham  with  whom  Bumpo 
had  once  served,  and  this  young  man 
was  his  grandson.  Before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  the  family  had  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity, 
but  were  now  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
at  the  time  the  tale  opens  the  old  man 
was  being  supported  in  secret  by 
his  grandson  and  his  old  servant 
Leather-Stocking.  When  at  length 
he  is  discovered.  Judge  Temple,  an  old 
friend  in  former  days,  restores  half  the 
property  to  young  Effingham,  who 
naturally  marries  his  daughter.  Natty 
Bumpo  shoulders  his  rifle  and  takes 
himself  off  to  an  Indian  tribe ;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  as  we  learn  from 
The  Prairie,  when  Middleton  resolves 
to  ride  across  the  country  to  enquire 
after  him,  he  arrives  just  in  time 
to  witness  his  death.  He  is  sitting 
on  a  bench,  his  rifle  (KiUdeer) 
propped  up  beside  him,  and  his  old 
hound  Hector,  who  had  but  recently 
died,  so  well  stuffed  as  to  look  like 
life,  reposing  at  his  feet.  In  this 
position  he  expires.  How  he  himself 
heard  the  last  words  of  his  old  com- 
rade the  Serpent,  is  described  in  The 
Pioneers.  Having  kept  company 
with  them  both  through  four  volumes, 
and  with  Leather-stocking  through 
five,  one  almost  seems  to  feel  a  real 
heart-ache  at  parting  from  them,  lus 
if  they  had  been  actual  friends. 

These  short  epitomes  of  the  tales 
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may  not  be  thought  superfluous  when 
it  is  considered  that  to  many  readers 
they  are  now  perhaps  introduced  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  without  some 
knowledge  of  their  general  features 
it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
what  follows. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Cooper  troubled 
himself  very  little  with  the  construc- 
tion of  his  plots.  It  might  be  said 
indeed,  with  small  exaggeration,  that 
he  made  one  do  for  all.  His  two  girls 
captured  by  savages,  and  rescued  in 
each  case  by  the  same  hero  or  heroes, 
reappear  punctually  in  four  out  of  the 
five  stories ;  and  in  the  fifth,  though 
the  danger  is  different,  the  deliverance 
is  the  same.  Unquestionably  this  is 
a  defect,  and  if  our  interest  in  the 
story  depended  on  the  machinery,  on 
the  means,  that  is  to  say,  by  which 
the  heroines  are  first  entrapped  and 
afterwards  extricated  from  the  toils, 
nobody  would  read  any  one  of  them 
a  second  time.  But  Cooper  doubtless 
knew  where  his  own  strength  lay,  and 
confident  in  his  powers  .of  descrip- 
tion may  have  relied  on  them  to  com- 
pensate not  only  for  all  want  of  variety 
in  his  situations,  but  for  any  other 
.faults  which  professional  critics  might 
discover ;  and  there  are  some  to  be 
mentioned  presently  which  it  would 
seem  that  he  mistook  for  beauties. 
But  who  can  think  of  these  things 
when  standing  by  the  side  of  Deer- 
slayer  on  the  banks  of  Oswego,  and 
contemplating  the  lovely  scene  which 
even  the  untutored  hunter  cannot  view 
without  emotion?  Who  can  remem- 
ber, when  reading  the  thrilling  story 
of  the  fight  on  the  river  and  the 
siege  of  the  block-house  in  The  Path- 
finder, that  he  has  practically  read  it 
all  before  in  The  Last  op  the  Mohi- 
cans ?  Does  the  fact  that  Judith  and 
Hetty,  Alice  and  Cora  have  undergone 
exactly  the  same  sufferings  and  perils 
as  the  heroine  of  The  Pbairib  lessen 
for  one   moment  the  interest   which 


absorbs  us  in  the  fortunes  of  Inez? 
In  what  way  does  Hardheart  at  the 
stake  differ  from  the  Deerslayer  when 
bound  for  torture  ?  Yet  we  watch 
the  fate  of  the  Pawnee  warrior  with 
as  keen  an  anxiety  as  if  we  saw  the 
scene  for  the  first  time.  Not  only 
does  the  vivid  reality  with  which  these 
incidents  are  depicted  engross  our 
attention  for  the  time  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  such  mental  processes  as  com- 
parison or  discrimination,  but  the 
exquisite  setting  in  which  each  is 
presented  to  us,  the  picturesque  com- 
bination of  rock,  stream,  and  water- 
fall, of  hills  clothed  with  virgin 
forests  reaching  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  where  the  oaks  fling  their 
untamed  branches  into  the  bosom  of 
the  lake,  or  form  a  natural  arch  across 
the  narrow  bed  of  the  brook  as  it 
hurries  down  the  glen,  the  boundless 
and  unbroken  canopy  of  the  forest, 
on  which  the  traveller  looks  down 
from  some  mountain-top,  stretching 
on  every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  hiding  in  its  recesses  the 
Huron  or  Iroquois  watching  like  a 
tiger  for  his  prey, — these  wild  wood- 
land glories,  with  all  the  charm  of 
mystery  and  danger  superadded,  effec- 
tually prevent  us  from  wishing  for 
one  moment  that  anything  in  the 
picture  could  be  different.  We  rather 
hug  the  monotony,  than  turn  away 
from  it.  This  constant  succession  of 
stirring  incidents,  one  very  like 
another,  environed  with  scenery  in 
which  there  is  never  any  great 
variety,  never  palls  upon  us.  They 
are  always  fresh,  rekindling  hope 
and  fear  and  rousing  the  imagina- 
tion to  renewed  activity  as  often  as 
we  read  them. 

As  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
Leather-Stocking  Tales  do  so  much 
towards  redeeming  the  sameness  of 
the  plots,  they  have  been  taken  next 
in  order,  though  according  to  all  estab- 
lished rules  euid  forms  of  criticism  the 
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second  place  should  have  been  reserved 
for  the  characters.  Let  us  now  glance 
at  these.  It  will  be  allowed  on  the 
threshold  that  in  stories  of  savage,  or 
half  savage,  life  we  cannot  expect  to 
encounter  those  complex  or  eccentric 
characters  which  seem  to  be  the  growth 
of  civilisation,  far  less  those  compounds 
of  folly,  vanity  and  meanness  which  it 
is  the  business  of  the  modern  novelist  to 
reproduce.  But  in  Leather-Stocking 
himself,  in  Ishmael  of  The  Prairie, 
and  in  Judith  of  The  Deerslayer 
Cooper  shows  considerable  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  a  skilful  touch 
in  the  delineation  of  it.  The  relations 
between  Judith  Hutter,  the  daughter 
of  Old  Tom,  and  the  young  hunter 
himself  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
are  made  extremely  interesting ;  and 
as  a  study  in  psychology  they  deserve 
more  attention  than  perhaps  has  yet 
been  bestowed  on  them. 

Judith  is  a  girl  of  great  beauty, 
high  spirit,  and  no  small  mental 
powers.  While  living  for  a  time  near 
the  settlements,  as  they  were  called, 
she  had  acquired  manners  above  her 
station,  which  would  all  tend  to 
increase  her  powers  of  fascination  for 
a  half  savage  nature.  She  had  been 
seduced  by  an  English  officer  at  one 
of  the  forts,  and  though  nobody  knew 
of  the  fact,  many  suspected  it.  Her 
whole  soul  was  in  revolt  against  the 
baseness  with  which  she  had  been 
treated,  and  when  she  first  met  the 
hunter  she  was  in  a  mood  to  prize 
simple  honesty  and  straightforward- 
ness above  all  other  qualities.  These 
she  found  in  Deerslayer,  and  was 
seriously  prepared  to  abandon  all  her 
former  social  ambitions  and  pass  her 
life  with  him  in  the  wilderness.  In 
a  word,  she  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  him;  though  the  rude  young 
woodsman,  dressed  in  skins  and  un- 
able to  read  or  write,  presented  as 
wide  a  contrast  to  the  smart  uniforms, 
gallant  demeanour,  and  polished  man- 


ners which  she  had  met  with  at  the 
garrison  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  gradual  growth  of  her  feelings  is 
well  described.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
she  is  actuated  only  by  coquetry 
and  a  desire  to  prove  the  power  of 
her  charms  over  this  child  of  Nature ; 
but  it  ends  in  her  falling  into  the 
snare  which  she  had  set  for  another. 
Instead  of  making  a  conquest  of  Deer- 
slayer, she  allows  Deerslayer  to  make 
a  conquest  of  herself,  and  has  the 
mortification  to  find  herself  rejected 
when  driven  to  make  the  first  over- 
tures. The  hunter's  feelings  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  somewhat  blended 
character.  He  was  a  total  stranger 
to  the  tender  passion,  and  now,  just 
setting  out  on  his  first  war-path. 

His  soul  was  all  on  honour  bent, 
He  could  not  stoop  to  love. 

But  over  and  above  this  his  own 
open  nature,  and  love  of  what  was 
true  and  genuine,  revolts  from  the 
somewhat  artificial  character  which 
Judith  represents  in  his  eyes,  at 
all  events  on  their  first  acquaintance, 
while  it  suffers  still  more  from  C5on- 
trast  with  her  sister  Hetty,  whose 
simplicity,  innocence,  and  veracity- 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
youth  than  Judith's  beauty.  He 
too  has  heard  stories  to  Judith's 
disadvantage,  but  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  it  was  these  alone 
which  makes  him  reject  her  proffered 
hand.  Had  Deerslayer  been  a  mere 
inexperienced  denizen  of  the  forest, 
with  no  knowledge  of  civilised  life 
or  manners,  one  would  have  said 
that  his  indifference  to  Judith's 
charms  was  not  true  to  human 
nature.  But  he  had  seen  towns 
and  camps,  and  came  into  the  forest 
with  more  knowledge  of  the  world 
than  perhaps  Judith  imagined. 

In  The  Pathfinder  the   position 
of     our    hero    is     exactly    reversed. 
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Here  he  is  the  disappointed  lover, 
and  his  behaviour  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  towards  a  favoured 
rival  are  consistent  with  his  whole 
career.  He  had  suffered  himself  as 
the  Deerslayer  to  be  taken  captive 
by  the  Mingoes  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  his  bosom  friend  the 
Serpent  with  his  betrothed  bride, 
and  he  now  sacrifices  his  own  affec- 
tions to  Mabel  Dunham  when  he 
sees  on  whom  they  are  fixed,  though 
had  he  held  her  to  her  promise  she 
would,  as  he  knew,  have  taken  him 
without  a  murmur. 

Ishmael  in  The  Prairie,  the  other 
character  I  have  mentioned  as  display- 
ing  those    lights   and    shades    which 
the    modern  novel-reader   expects  to 
find  in  some  at  least  of  the  person- 
ages  introduced    to  him,   is   perhaps 
from    one    point    of    view    the    best 
drawn    in    the    series.       He    is    the 
leader  of  the  band  of  emigrants  with 
whom  we  find  ourselves  at  the  begin- 
ning of    the  story,   a  rough,   vindic- 
tive,   unscrupulous    man,    apparently 
bent  only  on  gain.     But   gleams  of 
light    are    occasionally    thrown    upon 
his    character  in    the    course  of    the 
story  to   prepare    us   for    the   better 
traits  which  show  themselves  at  the 
end    of    it.        He    appears    suddenly 
awakened     to    a     sense     of    justice, 
owns    that   he   was   wrong   in   being 
a  party  to  the    kidnapping  of  Inez, 
dismisses    all    his     prisoners    freely, 
and  completes  his  part  of  the  sternly 
just  man    by   putting    to   death    his 
brother-in-law,    who    had    been     con- 
victed of  murdering  one  of  IshmaeVs 
sons.       Altogether     he     is    certainly 
an    impressive     character,     and    the 
skill    with    which    his    latent    good 
qualities  are  gradually  revealed  to  us 
through  the  coarser  and  more  savage 
outside,  which  is  all  that  we  see  on 
our     first     acquaintance    with     him, 
deserves    high    praise.        Nearly    as 
much   perhaps   may    be   said   of   his 


wife  Esther,  who  till  the  last 
moment  has  appeared  only  as  a 
scolding  termagant.  The  death  of 
their  favourite  son  seems  to  have 
softened  both,  and  the  communing 
together  of  husband  and  wife  over 
their  great  loss  and  over  the  neces- 
sary punishment  of  the  assassin,  the 
woman's  brother,  is  full  of  genuine 
pathos,  and  touches  a  deeper  key 
than  Cooper  generally  strikes. 

In  the  rest  of  his  white  characters 
there   is    little   individuality,    if    we 
except    the   old   sailor    Cap   in    The 
Pathfinder,  and  he  after  all  is  only 
an     ill-drawn     copy    of     Commodore 
Trunnion.     In  fact,  Cooper's  attempts 
at    comedy  are   usually  failures.   Dr. 
Elnathan  Todd  in  The  Pioneers,  for 
instance.  Gamut  in  The  Last  op  the 
Mohicans,    and    the    Doctor,    Obed, 
in  The  Prairie.     He  is  only  at  his 
best   with    the    grave   and   dignified 
savage  who,  as  Peacock  says,  "  never 
laughs,    because    he   has   nothing   to 
laugh   at."      It    is    only   civilisation 
which  produces    the   ridiculous;   and 
his   Indian  Braves,  though    they  all 
belong  to  one  of  two  types,  and  there 
is   little  of   what   we   call   character 
to   be  got  out  of   either,  are  never- 
theless   noble    specimens   of    a   very 
interesting  people,  who  with  all  the 
ruthless  ferocity  and  vindictive   pas- 
sions  of    the   true   savage   combined 
certain  virtues  not  common  to  all  un- 
civilised races,  and  seeming  as  if  they 
might  have  been  inherited  from  some 
remote  ancestry  acquainted,  it  might 
be,    with   higher   codes   of    morality. 
Chingachgook,    the     Great     Serpent, 
who   plays    so   prominent  a   part   in 
the  three  earliest  novels,  Uncas,  and 
the  young  Pawnee  chief   who  comes 
on   in    The   Pkairie,    represent    the 
best   side    of    the   Indian   character, 
while  in  Renard,  Mahtoree,  and  Arrow- 
head we  have  the  worst.     But  they 
are  all  five  such  embodiments  of  man- 
hood as  must  be  regarded  with  very 
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deep  interest,  whether  their  skill,  forti- 
tude, and  daring  be  combined  only 
with  that  cruelty  which  was  the  Red 
Man's  gift,  or  with  the  treachery  and 
villainy,  to  which,  as  we  are  led  to 
believe,  he  was  not  universally  ad- 
dicted. Certainly  both  in  Hardheart 
and  the  Serpent  Cooper  has  given 
us  characters  which  command  our 
sympathy  and  admiration,  and  such 
as,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
traditions  of  savage  life,  may  fairly 
be  called  heroic. 

I  have  somewhat  ungallantly  left 
to  the  last  his  two  Indian  girls. 
Hist,  the  betrothed  of  Chingachgook, 
and  June  (or  Dew  of  June,  to  give 
the  full  equivalent  of  her  native 
name)  the  wife  of  Arrowhead.  There 
is  a  great  charm  in  these  sweet, 
gentle,  and  affectionate  creatures, 
especially  in  the  last  mentioned, 
who  saves  Mabel  Dunham's  life  at 
the  risk  of  her  own ;  and  one  of  the 
most  touching  scenes  in  the  whole 
story,  which  occurs  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  The  Prairie,  is 
that  in  which  the  young  wife  of 
Mahtoree  first  learns  that  she  is 
to  give  place  to  Inez,  when  the 
savage  believes  that  he  has  the 
latter  fully  in  his  power. 

Tachecana  first  stripped  her  person  of 
every  vestige  of  those  rude  but  highly 
prized  ornaments  which  the  liberality  of 
her  husband  had  been  wont  to  lavish 
on  her,  and  she  tendered  them  meekly, 
and  without  a  murmur,  as  an  offering  to 
the  superiority  of  Inez.  The  bracelets 
were  forced  j&om  her  wrists,  the  com- 
plicated mazes  of  beads  from  her  leg- 
gings, and  the  broad  silver  band  from 
her  brow.  Then  she  paused,  long  and 
painfully.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
resolution  she  had  once  adopted  was  not 
to  be  conquered  by  the  lingering  emotions 
of  any  affection,  however  natural.  The 
boy  himself  was  next  laid  at  the  feet 
of  her  supposed  rival,  and  well  might 
the  self-abased  wife  of  the  Teton  believe 
that  the  burden  of  her  sacrifice  was  now 
fuU. 

While  Inez  and  EUen  stood  regarding 


these  several  strange  movements  with 
eyes  of  wonder,  a  low  soft  musical  voice 
was  heard  saying  in  a  language  that  to  , 
them  was  unintelligible :  **  A  strange 
tongue  wUl  teU  my  boy  the  manner  to 
become  a  man.  He  will  hear  sounds 
that  are  new,  but  he  will  learn  them, 
and  forget  the  voice  of  his  mother.  It 
is  the  will  of  the  Wahcondah,  and  a 
Sioux  girl  should  not  complain.  SpeaJc 
to  him  softly,  for  his  ears  are  very  little, 
when  he  is  big,  your  words  may  be 
louder.  Let  him  not  be  a  girl,  for  very 
sad  is  the  life  of  a  woman.  Teach  him 
to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  men.  Show  him 
how  to  strike  them  that  do  him  wrong, 
and  let  l^im  never  forget  to  return  blow 
for  blow.  When  he  goes  to  hunt,  the 
flower  of  the  pale  faces,"  she  concluded, 
using  in  bitterness  the  metaphor  which 
had  been  supplied  by  the  imagination 
of  her  truant  husband,  "will  whisper 
softly  in  his  ears  that  the  skin  of  his 
mother  was  red,  and  that  she  was  once 
the  Fawn  of  the  Dahcotahs.*' 

Besides  the  want  of  variety  in  his 
plots,  which  is  of  course  a  technical 
fault.  Cooper  has  two  others  of  more 
practical  importance.     One  is  that  he 
is  apt  to  overcrowd  his  canvas.      His 
tales  want  thinning  like  an  overgrown 
plantation,  that  the  leading  incidents 
may  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  and  in 
their  true  proportions.      But  this  is 
nothing  to  the  prosy  moralising  which 
he  introduces  in   season  and  out  of 
season,  in  the  shape  of  conversation 
especially  between  Deerslayer  and  the 
Serpent,  and  various  other  characters, 
respecting  what  they  call  "white  gifts" 
and  "  red  gifts  "  and  what  it  is  lawful 
for  the  Bed  Man  to  do  and  not  for 
the   White.      Sometimes    these   long 
palavers  are  introduced    in  the  very 
middle  of    an    acute  crisis  when  the 
parties   to   it    are    hiding   for    their 
lives  and  hostile  rifles  or  tomahawks 
are   within    a    few   yards    of    them. 
"  Stranger,    is    this   a    time   to    ask 
conundrums,"   was   the   serious  ques- 
tion of  a  wounded  American  soldier 
when  he  overheard  a  clergyman  ex- 
amining  a   fellow-sufferer    as   to   his 
religious    faith.      This   is   what  one 
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would  have  liked  to  say  to  Deer- 
slayer.  A  little  of  it  is  all  very 
well.  It  was  a  point  with  Cooper 
to  contrast  the  Christian  and  Indian 
morality  and  to  illustrate  what  had 
been  done  on  the  Indian  frontier  by 
missionary  eflfort.  But  there  is  a 
time  for  everything;  few  people,  and 
least  of  all  savages,  would  discuss 
nice  questions  of  casuistry  while  their 
hair  was  trembling  on  their  heads. 

Of  course  through  the  whole  series 
the  power  of  the  Red  Indian  to  sup- 
press all  emotions  whether  of  surprise, 
rage,  or  exultation,  as  well  as  to  en- 
dure the  most  cruel  torments  without 
betraying  any  outward  signs  of  pain, 
is  constantly  before  us,  and  suggests 
an  interesting  question  which  Lessing, 
in  The  Laocoon,  and  Cicero,  in  The 
TuscuLAN  Disputations,  answer  in 
two  different  ways.  Is  it  unmanly 
to  cry  out  when  hurt,  and  what  was 
the  much  admired  endurance  of  the 
Red  Indian  really  worth?  Cicero 
finds  fault  with  the  poets  for  repre- 
senting the  bravest  men  groaning  and 
writhing  under  bodily  pain ;  such  an 
exhibition,  he  says,  must  surely  tend 
to  render  us  effeminate,  and  this,  he 
adds,  was  the  reason  why  Plato 
banished  poets  from  his  Republic. 
He  contends  that  mind  ought  to 
exercise  an  absolute  supremacy  over 
matter,  and  that  the  body  ought  to 
bo  in  such  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
spirit  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  any 
sound  whether  of  grief  or  joy  with- 
out its  consent.  Lessing,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains  that  this  is  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  nature;  and  that  no 
man  need  be  ashamed  of  betraying 
what  he  feels  under  torture  if  he  is 
known  to  be  a  thoroughly  brave  and 
good  man  in  general,  and  has  not 
brought  this  pain  upon  himself  by 
any  shameful  action.  Laocoon  in  the 
statue  has  his  mouth  closed,  whereas 
Virgil  describes  him  as  uttering  loud 
cries.      Lessing    says    this    apparent 


inconsistency  is  not  a  real  one,  and 
is  only  due  to  the  difference  between 
painting  and  poetry,  a  position  which 
he  successfully  enforces  by  well-known 
arguments,  which  need  not  now  be  re- 
capitulated. But  does  not  a  good  deal 
depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  the 
pain  is  inflicted?  In  the  case  of 
Laocoon  it  was  by  the  visitation  of 
Jupiter.  He  had  no  object  to  gain 
by  suppressing  his  emotion,  unless 
it  was  the  empty  one  of  prov- 
ing what  nobody  had  ever  doubted. 
When  prisoners  were  tortured  to 
compel  them  to  confess  crimes  or  to 
betray  comrades,  the  highest  heroism 
demanded  of  them  no  more  than  that 
they  should  refuse  compliance  and 
prefer  death  upon  the  rack.  They 
lost  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  any 
generous  judge  by  being  unable  to 
suppress  a  cry  of  anguish.  The  test 
of  endurance  was  complete  when  they 
had  finally  proved  that  no  informa- 
tion could  be  extorted  from  them ; 
if  their  prolonged  fortitude  answered 
this  purpose,  it  signified  little  that 
they  could  not  conceal  their  pain. 
The  behaviour  of  the  preacher, 
Ephraim  Macbriar,  in  Old  Mor- 
tality when  undergoing  the  torture 
of  the  boot,  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this.  Refusing  at  every 
stroke  of  the  hammer  to  say  where 
he  last  saw  Burley,  when  the  fifth 
wedge  was  driven  in  "  he  set  up 
a  scream  of  agony."  But  who  thinks 
the  less  of  him  for  that?  He  was 
not  tortured  to  see  whether  he  could 
bear  pain  in  silence,  but  whether 
he  could  be  forced  to  tell  something 
which  he  was  bound  in  honour  to 
conceal.  If  he  came  triumphantly 
out  of  that  ordeal  no  further  proof 
of  his  manhood  was  necessary. 

How  does  the  case  stand  then 
with  the  Serpent  and  Hardheart, 
and  why  should  we  expect  more 
from  them  than  from  Macbriar  1 
The    reason    is     very    plain.       The 
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Indian  chief  and  the  Scotch  en- 
thusiast were  not  put  to  the  same 
test.  The  latter  was  tortured  to 
make  him  reveal  facts  of  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  possession. 
If  he  succeeded  in  defeating  this 
object  by  his  courage  and  endurance 
the  test  was  satisfied.  But  the 
Indian  was  tortured  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  how  long  he  could 
endure  it  without  giving  voice  to 
his  agony.  This  was  the  test  which 
the  savage  had  to  sustain ;  and  if  he 
failed  to  do  so  he  forfeited  his  man- 
hood and  brought  shame  upon  his 
tribe.  Ability  to  bear  it  was  with 
the  American  savage  what  veracity 
in  a  man  and  virtue  in  a  woman 
are  among  ourselves.  The  soldier 
who  has  carried  his  life  in  his  hand 
through  a  hundred  battle-fields  needs 
no  further  testimony  to  his  courage, 
and  is  not  debarred  from  yielding  to 
the  voice  of  nature  in  which  severe 
bodily  pain  sometimes  finds  relief. 
But  success  in  forest-warfare  was  as 
often  the  result  of  craft  as  of  courage. 
The  number  of  scalps  which  hung 
in  a  warrior's  tent  bore  witness  to 
the  skill  with  which  he  could  plan 
a  surprise,  and  the  strength  and 
dexterity  which  he  had  displayed 
in  single  combat.  But  the  patient 
courage  which  keeps  the  soldier  steady 
under  fire,  the  perfect  self-command 
and  self- constraint  which  are  de- 
manded of  him  in  presence  of  almost 
certain  death,  are  qualities  which 
Indian  warfare  did  not  necessarily 
prove;  and  there  remained  therefore 
even  for  the  most  famous  warrior 
something  still  untried,  some  un- 
touched point  in  his  harness  which 
might  yet  turn  out  to  be  the  weak 
one,  and  which  torture  would  be  sure 
to  discover.  If  it  did,  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged  would  be  as  much 
humiliated  as  if  they  had  lost  a  great 
battle. 

Over  and  above  this  is  of  course 


the  fact  that  the  Red  Man's  life^ 
whether  as  a  hunter  or  a  warrior, 
was  one  which  made  great  and  con- 
stant demands  on  his  hardihood  and 
fortitude.  Hunger  and  thirst,  cold 
and  heat,  painful  wounds  and  deadly 
perils  were  his  portion  through  life. 
The  tradition,  which  trained  up  every 
generation  to  regard  contempt  of  pain 
and  complete  self-mastery  in  every 
situation  of  life  as  the  two  sovereign 
virtues  of  the  male  sex,  rested  on 
some  practical  foundation.  Cooper 
handles  this  part  of  his  subject 
in  a  masterly  manner.  He  shows 
us  the  intended  victim  bound  to 
the  tree,  while  his  captors  are  busy 
all  about  him  in  preparing  their 
instruments  of  torture.  He  is  re- 
presented as  undergoing  the  first 
stage  of  the  trial,  in  which  knives 
and  tomahawks  are  thrown  and  rifies 
fired  at  the  captive  so  as  to  strike 
as  near  as  possible  to  his  head  with- 
out actually  wounding  him.  If  he 
is  to  sustain  his  reputation  he  must 
not  even  so  much  as  wink  when  he 
looks  down  the  muzzle  pointing 
straight  at  his  eyes,  or  sees  the  steel 
whirUng  through  th^  air  as  if  it  must 
inevitably  bury  itself  in  his  brain. 
Cooper  carries  us  no  further  than  this 
preliminary  ordeal.  He  leaves  the 
rest  to  the  imagination,  which  is  so 
well  worked  up  by  the  ghastly  pre- 
parations as  to  bo  fully  equal  to  all 
demands  upon  it. 

On  reading  over  the  Leather-Stock- 
ing Series  afresh,  I  have  sometimes 
been  struck  with  the  absence  of  all 
wild  animal-life  in  the  forests,  espe- 
cially bird-life,  in  which,  according  to 
Audubon  and  Wilson,  the  western 
woodlands  were  particularly  rich. 
Hawkeye  tells  us,  in  The  Last  op 
THE  Mohicans,  that  "  he  has  Ustened 
to  all  the  sounds  of  the  woods  for 
thirty  years  as  a  man  will  listen 
whose  life  and  death  depend  on  the 
quickness  of  his  ears."     There  is  no 
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whine  of  the  panther,  no  whistle  of 
the  cat-bird  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  This  of  course  was  only  to 
be  expected ;  but  jCooper  was  true  to 
nature  in  not  representing  Leather- 
Stocking  as  taking  that  interest  in 
zoology  which  belongs  rather  to  a 
state  of  advanced  civilisation.  He 
might  however,  one  would  think, 
have  made  some  use  of  materials 
which  would  have  greatly  enhanced 
the  effect  of  many  of  his  scenes. 
The  gloomy  croak  of  the  raven,  sup- 
posed by  so  many  races  of  mankind 
to  be  an  omen  of  evil,  and  the 
liideous  wail  of  the  homed  owl  heard 


in  the  forest  solitude,  must  often 
have  startled  the  watchers  during 
those  nights  of  terror  so  graphically 
described  in  these  novels.  But  we 
see  no  trace  in  CJooper  of  any  of 
those  tastes  or  sympathies  which 
would  have  led  him  to  seek  fresh 
elements  of  interest  in  the  sources 
here  indicated.  The  want  of  them 
ia  more  apparent  now  than  it  would 
have  been  eighty  years  ago  ;  but  per- 
haps even  now  such  accessories  will 
be  little  missed  by  the  great  majority 
of  his  readers. 

T.  E.  Kbbbbl. 
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I  WAS  told  beforehand,  by  a 
Spaniard,  that  the  Portuguese  bull- 
fights are  absolutely  without  danger, 
and  that  the  very  weakest  head  might 
go  to  the  spectacle  fully  assured  that 
it  would  not  be  disgraced  by  the 
feeling  of  faintness  apt  to  arise  at 
the  sight  of  bloodshed.  "  They  are," 
he  added,  "  ridiculous  performances, 
worthy  of  the  nation  that  patronises 
them." 

Personally  I  did  not  feel  so  con- 
fident.    Of  course  international   pre- 
judice   was    at    the    bottom   of    his 
amiable  criticism,  though  one  might 
agree  that  the  famous    Spanish    tor- 
eadors, who  periodically  visit  Lisbon 
(at  considerable  cost  to  Portugal)  and 
show  the  people  how  they  would  kill 
the  bull  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
so,  feel  extreme  contempt  for  a  nation 
that  claps  its  hands  and  bellows  with 
delight  at   mere   pantomime.     More- 
over,   on   this   particular   morning   I 
had  attended  the  funeral  of  a  famous 
Portuguese  handarUheiro,  in  Lisbon's 
eastern  cemetery.     Minuto,  the  han- 
darilheiro  in   question,  had  only  the 
previous  Sunday,  at  Covilha,  slipped 
in  the  ring  while   plying   his  darts, 
been  knocked  down  and  trodden  on 
by  the   bull,    and   carried    off,    amid 
profound  emotion,  with  two  or  three 
ribs  broken.     It  was  an  interesting 
funeral,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  crop- 
headed  bull-fighters  and    the   public, 
and  the  speeches  by  the  side  of  the 
coffin  (of  black  velvet  and  gold  brocade) 
were  decidedly  affecting.     "We  follow 
to  the  grave,"  said  one  of  the  dead 
man's  colleagues,  crying  like  a  child, 
"  a  wise  bull-fighter,  a  worthy  friend, 
an  admirable   husband,  an   excellent 


sportsman,  and  a  man  in  everything.'* 
The  crush,  however,  was  abomin- 
able, and  the  heat  was  terrible  under 
the  cloudless  May  sky;  no  wonder  a 
cousin  of  the  deceased  fell  groaning 
into  a  swoon  while  we  halted  outside 
the  vault  for  these  orations. 

Afterwards  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  they  carried  the  cofi&n 
through  the  crowd  into  the  mortuary  ^ 
apartment  of  another  bull-fighter,  who  \ 
had   begged    the    honour   of    having 
Minuto's  corpse  among  his  own  family 
circle.       I    never   saw    so   snug    and 
homely  a  burial  vault  as   this.     The 
coffins     lay     in     niches,     completely 
hidden    by   broad    gay-coloured    silk 
ribbons  and  garlands  of  fresh  flowers. 
Between  them  were  little  tables  and 
chairs,  the  former  crowded  with  nick- 
nacks,    photographs  in  frames,   small 
vases,    and   other   ornamental   trifles. 
It  was  far  more  like  a  lady's  boudoir 
than  a  grave,  and  not  without  very 
shrewd  steering  could  they  slide  poor 
Minuto's  body  into  the  midst  of  the 
furniture.      This   achieved,    everyone 
hastily  paid  deference  to  the  hot  sun 
with  his  hat,  and  the  scores  of  car- 
riages with  long-tailed  horses  rattled 
off  by  the  scorching   suburban  road 
(its  walls  dotted  with  eager  lizards) 
between  the  aloes  and  red  geraniums, 
back  to  Lisbon,  that  the  visitors  might 
dress  for  the  afternoon's  function  in 
the  Campo   Santa   Anna,   when   per- 
chance, though  ever  so  unlikely,  yet 
another   bull-fighter    might   bite   the 
dust,  to  the  horror  of  all  concerned. 
For  my  part,  I  strolled  through  the 
cemetery  first  of  all.     It  is  a  pretty 
tract  of  high  ground,  well  garnished 
with  flowers  and  having  a  delightful 
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prospect  of  the  blue  Tagus  and,  be- 
yond, the  dense,  dark  pine-forest 
stretching  for  twenty  miles,  unbroken, 
between  the  river's  southern  bank  and 
Setubal.  But  I  was  not  enlivened  by 
the  quantity  of  bones,  dress-material, 
shoe-heels  (both  high  and  low)  and 
other  fragments  cast  up  by  the  copper- 
coloured  grave-diggers  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  labours,  trenching  for  the 
unimportant  and  nameless  dead. 

The  corrida  was  timed  for  half -past 
four,  by  which  hour  the  worst  of  the 
heat  would  be  over.  Nevertheless 
it  was  judicious,  at  least,  to  secure  a 
seat  in  the  shade.  Others  were  has- 
tening to  do  the  same,  though  I 
listened  on  a  stone  bench  in  the 
Rocio  to  a  plausible  philosopher  who 
was  telling  his  neighbours  how  often 
he  had  paid  his  extra  two  hundred 
and  fifty  reia  only  to  find  that  the 
sun  was  gone,  as  if  to  spite  him. 
Portugal's  people  are  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  national  poverty,  but 
they  do  not  stint  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  bull-fights.  And  to  see 
how  worshipfully  they  stared  at  and 
followed  about  the  streets  the  bull- 
fighters themselves,  in  their  heavy 
gold-embroidered  jackets  and  tight- 
fitting  yellow  leather  breeches  !  These 
gentlemen,  as  in  Spain,  were  quite 
conscious  of  their  greatness,  and  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  only  to  men- 
tion the  word  refreshment  or  ciga/r  to 
be  surrounded  with  impetuous  offers 
of  hospitality.  Fine  massive  fellows, 
they  seemed,  almost  warranted  to  re- 
sist even  an  unpadded  bulFs  horn, 
and  accepting  with  kindly  stoicism 
the  rather  absurd  adulation  of  the 
public. 

Tram-cars,  carriages,  and  omnibuses 
(of  a  sort)  all  plied  a  fine  trade  on 
this  Sunday  afternoon  as  they  climbed 
through  the  uneven  streets  and  dust 
into  Lisbon's  northern  suburb  where, 
just  outside  the  city's  gate,  the  huge 
red-brick  theatre  with  the  blue  and 


gold  Moorish  towers  lifts  its  assuming 
shape  in  the  midst  of  a  goodly  area 
of  turf.  The  scenes  outside  the  bull- 
ring were  radiant  with  colour  and 
freshness.  Under  the  fine  old  elm 
trees  on  one  side  of  the  square  groups 
of  peasants  were  feasting  until  it  was 
time  to  make  for  the  cheap  seats ; 
dancing  and  music  helped  appetite 
and  digestion,  while  conjurers  and 
mountebanks  also  tried  to  beguile 
half-farthings  from  the  pockets  of 
the  revellers.  But  past  them  (all 
indifferent  to  their  publicity)  the  flow 
of  Lisbon's  nobility,  in  stately  vehicles, 
and  of  the  mixed  multitude,  including 
cyclists,  was  constant. 

Before  starting  for  the  Campo  I 
had  been  privileged  to  get  hold  of  an 
ancient  play-bill  of  this  Lisbon  bull- 
ring, composed  as  follows : 

In  the  superbly  constructed  and  elegantly 
finished  circus  of  the  famous  and  well- 
known  Campo  de  Sta  Anna,  a  terrible, 
fearfully  exciting,  and  delectable  conflict 
will,  without  fail,  take  place  of  at  least 
thirteen  most  savage  and  stupendous  bulls, 
to  which,  with  the  highest  consideration, 
the  honourable  inhabitants  of  this  cele- 
brated Capital  are  invited. 

We  in  England  should  laugh  at 
such  breathless  rhodomontade  in  print; 
it  might  suit  the  green  of  a  drowsy 
village,  but  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  any  market-town. 
Lisbon,  however,  claims  such  language 
as  its  due.  If  it  did  nothing  else, 
this  ponderous  advertisement  prepared 
me  for  a  lively  afternoon  on  this  May- 
day of  1897. 

Fully  ten  thousand  persons  were  in 
the  circus  when  I  took  my  seat  on  the 
stone  step  that  was  my  portion.  Old 
stagers  carried  little  cushions  with 
them,  but  the  stone  was  at  least  cool. 
The  King's  brother  (surprisingly  deco- 
rated with  medals)  and  an  aide-de- 
camp were  in  the  royal  box,  the  Prince 
very  busy  with  his  opera-glass  among 
the  ladies,  who  were  well  worth  his 
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attention,  in  spite  of  the  powder  with 
which  they  chose  to  embellish,  or 
preserve,  their  complexions.  It  was 
still  hot,  though  the  sun  was  veiled. 
Fans  were  much  used,  and  oranges 
were  in  loud  demand,  though  the 
Lisbon  people  are  not  so  deft  at 
throwing  and  catching  the  fruit  as 
those  of  Madrid. 

Thus  early,  however,  I  was  warned 
not  to  expect  too  much  spirit  in  the 
sport.  My  neighbour  to  the  left, — 
a  portly  gentleman  in  yellow  kid 
gloves,  comfortably  installed  on  a  red 
velvet  cushion — ^began  to  talk  as  soon 
as  I  took  my  seat  alongside  him.  He 
seemed  a  devotee  of  the  past,  in  dis- 
respect of  the  present.  Neither  bulls 
nor  men,  he  avowed,  were  what  they 
used  to  be.  If  I  rightly  understood 
him,  much  of  this  lamentable  falling 
away  was  due  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  the  sad  condition  of  the 
exchanges. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  courteous  pessi- 
mist, the  beginning  of  the  fimction, 
ushered  in  with  trumpet-blasts,  was 
quite  charming.  The  entire  company 
of  performers  paraded,  with  bows  of 
especial  homage  to  the  royal  box, 
cavalleiroSy  picadoreSy  handarilheiros, 
and  those  quaint  peasants  called  for- 
cados,  whose  duties,  though  collateral, 
are  assuredly  the  most  perilous  of  all. 
The  first  and  last  delighted  me  with 
their  costumes.  The  three  horsemen, 
in  crimson  and  blue  velvet,  with  gold 
lace,  cocked  hats,  and  other  gay 
details  of  the  dress  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  ago,  made  a  splendid 
show,  and  their  thoroughbred  horses 
were  as  polished  and  stately  in  move- 
ment as  themselves.  The  yb?'cac?os,  in 
short  yellow  and  black  jackets,  mob- 
caps,  and  knee-breeches,  and  with  the 
long  forked  poles  which  give  them 
their  name,  won  regard  for  their 
picturesqueness  and  their  sturdy 
shoulders.  Also  in  the  procession 
were  the  four  or  five  woebegone  old 


horses  destined  to  offer  their  hapless 
ribs  to  the  bull's  horns.  These  poor 
quadrupeds  seemed  very  conscious  of 
their  unfitness  to  take  part  in  so 
sparkling  a  demonstration,  behaving 
as  if  they  already  scented  their  head- 
long and  undesired  enemy. 

The  band  played  while  the  performers 
paraded  and  the  populace  cheered.  The 
sun  just  peeped  into  the  eastern  side 
of  the  circus  and  withdrew  for  the  day. 
Then  the  arena  was  cleared,  and  the 
three  courtly  cavalleiros  went  through 
some  admirable  feats  of  horsemanship, 
till  one  did  not  know  whether  more 
to  praise  the  men  or  the  steeds.  After 
this  graceful  prelude,  two  of  them 
vanished,  and  the  third  prepared  for 
business.  A  bull  was  let  loose  upon 
him;  the  real  sport  of  the  day  had 
begun. 

Even  a  Briton  could  relish  what 
followed.  The  courage,  calmness,  and 
agility  of  the  horse  contrasted  so  well 
with  the  blind  fury  and  bulk  of  the 
bull.  Master  Toro  chased  horseman 
and  rider  in  his  well-known  straight- 
forward manner,  now  and  then  lower- 
ing his  head  for  a  compliment  the 
pleasure  of  delivering  which  was  always 
denied  him.  He  never  could  quite 
catch  his  quarry,  and  by  and  by  the 
latter  turned  on  him  and,  after  some 
excellent  and  delicate  manoeuvring, 
decorated  him  with  a  brace  of  the 
long-barbed  darts  called /a^yas,  one  on 
each  shoulder.  One  does  not  see  this 
sort  of  thing  in  Spain,  where  the 
horse  is  brought  into  the  arena  only 
to  be  butchered.  The  agility  of  the 
cavalleiro  and  his  mount  in  dodg- 
ing the  vengeful  plunge  of  the  bull 
after  this  sharp  taunt  aroused  great 
enthusiasm. 

Each  of  the  twelve  bulls  on  the  list 
was  thus  at  the  outset  taken  in  hand 
by  one  of  the  three  cavalleiros.  The 
cream  of  their  vigour  and  impetuosity 
was  in  this  way  well  skimmed  from 
them,  and  their  spirits  were  consider- 
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ably  broken  by  the  series  of  dis- 
appointments in  fruitlessly  chasing 
the  fleet  thoroughbreds. 

But  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
cavcdleiro  the  second  stage  in  the  bull- 
baiting  began.  In  came  the  picadores 
on  their  stiff,  worn-out  hacks,  each 
with  a  bandaged  eye.  Though  one 
knew  that  the  bull  could  not  gore 
anything  with  a  knob  the  size  of  a 
cricket-ball  on  its  horns,  it  was  not 
pleasant  even  to  anticipate  the  knock- 
ing about  these  unhappy  steeds  seemed 
bound  to  suffer.  A  jaded  bull  is  still 
a  bull,  and  the  sting  of  the  darts 
dragging  in  the  beast's  shoulders  was 
a  strong  incentive  to  action.  In  fact 
some  of  the  charges  levelled  at  the 
horses  were  forcible  enough  almost  to 
kill.  These  and  their  riders  were 
tumbled  in  the  sand ;  but  whereas 
the  latter  invariably  scrambled  out 
of  danger,  the  unhappy  horses  were 
rammed  again  and  again  with  the 
padded  horns  as  they  lay  kicking  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  get  upon  their 
ill-conditioned  legs.  It  is  said  that 
the  Portuguese  are  not  by  nature  so 
cruel  as  the  Spaniards,  and  one  can 
believe  it ;  nevertheless,  it  seemed 
both  childish  and  heartless  that  such 
scenes  should  be  applauded  so  rap- 
turously. 

After  the  picadores  entered  the 
espada,  announced  by  a  particularly 
sonorous  flourish  of  trumpets.  This 
personage  was  a  famous  Spaniard  of 
Seville,  used  to  facing  bulls  with  bare 
horns.  His  duties  here  at  the  Campo 
Santa  Anna  did  not  seem  dignified. 
Indeed,  the  espada  has  for  the  last 
hundred  years  been  merely  a  puppet 
on  Portuguese  arenas,  since  Donna 
Maria  the  First  decreed  that  bulls 
should  not  die  to  make  a  Portuguese 
holiday.  One  knew  full  well,  as  the 
stately  bull-fighter  bowed  to  the 
spectators,  with  the  merest  corner  of 
his  eye  on  the  wearied  bull,  that 
there  was  a  guard  on  his   sword    to 


prevent  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
of  cold  steel  penetrating  Toro's  hide. 
Also,  it  was  at  least  conjee turable  that 
the  Spaniard  engaged  for  this  part  of 
the  programme  in  his  heart  despised 
such  puerile  exercise  as  pricking  a 
padded  bull.  He  had  small  difficulty 
in  doing  his  duty,  and  when  prodded 
the  bull  was  done  with.  A  troop  of 
docile,  belled  cows  were  let  into  the 
arena  and  the  blood-stained,  irritated, 
and,  more  often  than  not,  exhausted 
gentleman  joined  the  ladies  and 
trotted  off  bellowing  his  thanks  with 
an  eagerness  that  did  not  seem  brave, 
but  was  yet,  in  the  circumstances,  very 
excusable. 

These  are  the  conventional  features 
of  the  Portuguese  bull-fight.  I  was 
fated,  however,  to  see  an  incident  of  an 
unusual  kind,  which  did  not  gratify. 
The  stoutest  of  the  three  cavcdleiros,  in 
leading  one  of  the  bulls  a  dance  round 
the  ring,  took  matters  too  coolly 
Even  when  the  mob's  voice  told  him 
of  the  menace  in  his  rear,  he  declined 
to  bestir  himself  adequately.  And  so, 
with  a  rush,  the  bull  caught  him,  got 
broadside  on  and  tossed  both  himself 
and  his  noble  steed,  amid  the  screams 
of  the  ladies.  His  own  injury  was  a 
mere  nothing,  for  he  managed  to  fall 
comfortably  into  the  arms  of  the  men 
outside  the  barrier,  but  his  horse  was 
a  sad  spectacle.  The  poor  beast 
stumbled  up  on  three  legs,  with  a 
pitiful  neigh,  dangling  its  fourth  leg 
which  was  plainly  broken  in  two 
places.  Everyone  appeared  dismayed. 
"  There  goes  sixty  pounds  sterling  to 
the  knacker's  !  "  said  my  critical  neigh- 
bour, as  he  waved  a  shapely  jewelled 
hand  prettily  in  the  air. 

Two  of  the  bulls  were  such  spiritless 
fellows  that  the  /orcados  were  called 
into  play  against  them ;  and  this 
also  was  an  interesting  variant  on  the 
Spanish  programme.  The  forcadoa 
made  for  the  bull  empty-handed,  pro- 
tected, as  it  seemed,  by  their  numbers. 
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Then  one  of  them  folded  his  arms 
and,  standing  about  two  yards  in 
front  of  Toro^s  astonished  muzzle, 
called  him  a  variety  of  unflattering 
names.  This  was  more  than  the  bull 
would  endure,  and  he  promptly  tossed 
the  man,  afterwards  planting  his  fore- 
foot upon  the  forcado^s  chest  with 
great  force.  I  looked  to  see  a  dead 
man  carried  out  when  the  others  had 
drawn  off  the  quadruped,  but  happily 
saw  no  such  thing.  The  man  rose 
with  a  bloody  face,  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  the  most  earnest  of 
all  in  hanging  on  to  the  bull's  tail, 
when  his  comrades  had  complietely 
captured  the  brute,  which  allowed 
them  to  drag  it  hither    and   thither, 


kick   it   and   punch   it   and  vilify  it 
just  as  they  pleased. 

Another  bull  suffered  even  worse 
indignities.  One  of  the  /orcados 
leaped  on  its  back  and  had  a  wild 
ride  round  the  arena.  He  was  lucky 
to  get  off  scot-free,  when  Toro  did 
at  length  dislodge  him  and  attempt 
to  avenge  himself  for  the  humiliation. 

When  all  was  over,  I  returned  to 
the  city  satisfied.  A  Portuguese  bull- 
fight may  not  be  the  ideal  of  civilised 
entertainment,  but  neither  is  it  a  re- 
volting spectacle.  Indeed,  even  with 
due  regard  for  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents, it  is  a  show  to  which  one  might, 
with  only  faint  scruples,  take  a  lady. 

Charles  Edwardes. 
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A  SELECT  party  of  three  met 
not  so  very  long  ago  at  a  club, 
which  is  particularly  proud  of  its 
situation,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
fourth.  The  three  were  young  men ; 
the  fourth,  for  whom  they  waited, 
was  a  veteran  and  a  celebrity.  He 
was  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  famous 
soldier.  Shaking  o&  the  mud  of 
London  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood, 
he  had  sought  adventure  in  every 
comer  of  the  British  Empire,  and  had 
rarely  gone  empty  away.  He  had 
been  wont  to  carry  his  life  in  a  hand 
that  never  trembled,  and  he  had 
learned  to  look  death  in  the  face  with 
an  eye  that  never  flinched.  Him, 
therefore,  we  awaited,  expecting  many 
things ;  for  our  host  had  promised 
that  under  the  sweet  influences  of  a 
good  lunch  the  veteran  should  be 
persuaded  to  talk  of  his  own  adven- 
tures, which,  as  a  general  rule,  was 
the  subject  of  all  others  he  most  care- 
fully eschewed.  The  hour  came  but 
not  the  man ;  and  our  capacity  for 
hero-worship  was  dwindling  rapidly  to 
a  state  of  positive  disrespect  before 
the  hero  arrived.  At  the  very  out- 
set it  was  obvious  that  his  mood  was 
not  convivial.  His  immaculate  frock- 
coat  was  bespattered  to  its  very 
collar, — it  really  was  a  remarkably 
unpleasant  day  even  for  the  metro- 
polis of  "  a  country  spat  out  by  Ocean 
in  a  rage  " — and  his  back  bore  wit- 
ness of  the  undue  familiarity  of  a 
muddy  wheel.  His  white  gaiters  were 
a  travesty  of  their  former  selves,  and, 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  lights  of  London  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  would  never  have  worn  a 
new  silk  hat  that  day.     Our  veteran. 


in  short,  was  ruffled  in  plumage  and 
in  temper.  While  we  tended  him  in 
the  lavatory  he  hurled  at  us  an  excuse 
in  which  allusions  to  an  unholy  han- 
som and  the  internal  (or  so  it  sounded) 
traffic  of  London  could  be  faintly  dis- 
tinguished above  the  long  rumble  of 
denunciation. 

Luncheon  was  not  a  festive  meal. 
Our  guest  was  evidently  labouring 
under  a  grievance  more  unspeakable 
than  even  the  War  Office  could  have 
inflicted.  Nevertheless  the  courses  in 
themselves  were  good,  and  as  the 
veteran  slowly  imbibed  his  last  glass 
of  a  particularly  curious  claret,  the 
general  outlook  was  evidently  grow- 
ing brighter.  He  became  cautiously 
reminiscent,  till  we  began  to  hope 
that  the  situation  might  yet  be  re- 
trieved. Then  some  one  by  an  ill- 
considered  interpellation  ruined  our 
chances.  For  while  the  veteran  was 
reflectively  unfolding  an  experience 
which  cast  a  vivid  light  on  the 
domestic  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Pathan,  the  misguided  youth,  grow- 
ing impatient  with  the  more  promis- 
ing prospect  of  success,  asked  him 
what  he  considered  to  have  been  the 
"tightest  place"  from  which  he  had 
ever  escaped  unscathed,  a  singularly 
fatuous  question  at  the  best  of  times, 
for  between  one  really  tight  place  and 
another  there  is  no  degree  of  com- 
parison. The  veteran  bristled ;  the 
mellowing  influence  of  the  meal  was 
undone  in  a  moment ;  he  laid  his 
hand  impressively  on  the  youth's 
shoulder.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "this  morn- 
ing a  friend  drove  me  down  Bond 
Street  in  his  brougham,  and  on  my 
way  here   I    succeeded    after    three 
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attempts  in  crossing  Piccadilly.  Then 
I  fully  realised  what  it  is  to  be  in 
paralysing  fear  for  life  and  limb. 
Gad,  sir,  if  you  want  tight  places, 
you  will  stay  in  London."  That  was 
the  end  of  it.  For  two  solid  hours  the 
veteran  discoursed  with  fervour  and 
conviction  on  the  terrors  of  the  Lon- 
don streets,  nor  did  the  most  insidious 
of  red  herrings  avail  to  draw  him  from 
the  line.  It  was  one  of  life's  little 
disappointments,  and  it  gave  to  one 
of  the  party  his  first  and  bitterest 
grievance  against  London  traffic. 

Now,  though  our  warrior's  views 
were  highly  coloured  by  reason  of  the 
nearness  of  the  perils  from  which  he 
had  escaped,  it  needs  the  vivid  im- 
pressions of  a  man  who  has  not  seen 
the  streets  of  London  for  a  generation 
to  convey  to  the  average  citizen  how 
hideous  the  congestion  of  his  streets 
really  is.  We  who  live,  and  move  (or 
try  to),  and  have  our  being  in  the 
cumbered  streets  of  central  London, 
by  force  of  custom,  hardly  realise  the 
urgency  of  the  problem.  The  diffi- 
culty has  confronted  us  with  growing 
iulensity  for  the  last  forty  years,  and 
is  becoming  more  and  more  urgent 
every  month.  We  apprehend  it 
vaguely  :  we  growl  at  the  nuisance  of 
it  vaguely  ;  but  the  man  in  the  street 
accepts  it  as  part  of  the  established 
order  of  things.  He  never  takes  the 
trouble  to  puzzle  out  the  cause  of  it, 
or  to  consider  whether  no  relief  be 
possible.  There  is  a  strong  dash  of 
Kismet  in  the  philosophy  of  the  average 
Londoner. 

When  one  comes  to  look  at  the  pro- 
blem squarely  it  is,  after  all,  little  more 
than  a  variation  of  the  time-honoured 
truism  that  a  pint-pot  is  incapable  of 
holding  a  liquid  quart.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  metropolis  is  too  swollen 
and  feverish  for  the  arteries  through 
which  it  has  to  flow.  Since  1851  the 
population  of  what  is  now  the  county 
of  London,  with  its  120  square  miles 


of  streets  and  houses,  and  a  population 
of  nearly  five  millions,  has  been  almost 
doubled.  The  main  thoroughfares 
are,  with  well  nigh  infinitesimal  modi- 
fications, to-day  what  they  were  forty 
years  ago.  During  the  same  period 
the  circulation  of  the  traffic  between 
the  inner  and  outer  circles  of  the 
metropolis  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  even  the  growth  of  the 
population.  The  inevitable  result  has 
been  that  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  central  districts,  which  have  not 
been  widened  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  have  be- 
come congested.  The  heart  of  London 
is  suffering  from  fatty  degeneration, 
and  its  whole  system  feels  the  effects 
of  the  disease.  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry, 
in  his  admirable  address  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  brought  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  enormous 
pressure  of  traffic  on  our  streets  has 
been  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
In  the  Fifties,  when  the  population 
was  2,330,000  and  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  further 
suburbs  and  the  inner  circle  of  urban 
London  were  neither  as  convenient 
nor  as  cheap  as  they  became  within 
the  next  twenty  years,  the  narrow 
defiles  of  even  Piccadilly  and  the 
Strand  may  have  sufficed  to  allow  a 
steady,  if  slow  and  tortuous,  flow  of 
traffic.  So  long  ago  as  1847,  how- 
ever, the  delays  and  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  narrowness  of  our 
main  streets  were  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  shrewd  observers,  who  knew  how 
to  look  a  decade  or  so  ahead,  foretold 
that  the  difficulty  was  not  likely  to 
diminish  as  time  went  on.  According 
to  Colonel  Heywood's  report  to  the 
City  Conunissioners  of  Sewers,  quoted 
by  Sir  John  Barry,  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  was  then  informed  that 
"  the  inadequate  thoroughfares  [Lud- 
gate  and  Holbom  Hills  were  at  that 
time  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  evil]  are  not  only  inconvenient  but 
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are  expensive  to  the  public,  lead  to 
police  regulations  which  impede  the 
free  and  natural  course  of  the  traffic 
and  the  business  of  the  community, 
and  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age."  Since  these  words  were  written 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  had  to  endure 
many  more  serious  evils  than  the  mild 
congestion  which  alarmed  it  fifty  years 
ago.  In  the  Sixties  Parliament  again 
was  moved  to  action,  and  a  Joint 
Committee  brooded  over  our  swarming 
streets.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
great  railways  had  reached  London 
and  were  pouring  their  contributions 
into  the  maelstrom  of  street-traffic. 
The  Committee  hit  upon  the  happy 
idea  that,  as  the  volume  of  it  had 
become  unmanageable  above  ground, 
to  tap  a  certain  amount  of  it  off  into 
underground  channels  would  afford 
relief.  This  was  the  genesis  of  the 
subterranean  horrors  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  the  District  Railways, 
with  their  several  suburban  extensions. 
This  device,  however,  so  far  from 
relieving  the  pressure  of  urban  traffic, 
made  it  yet  more  overwhelming.  For 
the  rapid  means  of  communication 
with  the  central  portions  of  the 
metropolis  doubled  and  trebled  the 
population  of  the  suburbs.  Within 
the  last  forty  years  from  being  mere 
purlieus  of  urban  London  they  have 
hedged  the  city  in  behind  a  network  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  the  monstrous  oval 
blot  seen  on  our  maps  to-day,  twelve 
miles  by  eleven.  The  figures  given 
by  Sir  John  Barry  in  the  Journal  op 
THE  Society  op  Arts  (November, 
1898,)  are  most  telling.  Since  1851 
the  population  of  Battersea  increased 
from  11,000  to  165,000;  Fulham  has 
grown  from  a  remote  settlement  of 
12,000  hardy  pioneers  to  a  crowded 
township  numbering  114,000  souls; 
the  rural  solitudes  of  Kensington  have 
disappeared  under  the  burden  of 
170,000  inhabitants.  The  history  of 
Camberwell,  Hackney,  BLanimersmith, 
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Hampstead,  Islington,  Lambeth,  and 
Lewisham  all  tell  the  same  tale  with 
the  emphasis  of  more  or  less  startling 
figures.  Beyond  this  outer  ring  lie 
the  ever-growing  offshoots  of  Greater 
London,  of  which  Bromley,  Harrow, 
Enfield,  Richmond,  and  possibly  Croy- 
don, are  the  most  important.  Thus 
between  1851  and  1896  the  popula- 
tion of  London  increased  to  the  extent 
of  over  three  millions  and,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Barry,  "  during  the 
past  decade  the  average  increase  is 
nearly  100,000  per  annum,  equivalent 
to  the  population  of  a  town  like 
Huddersfield  being  added  yearly  to 
the  numbers  of  the  metropolis." 

Now,  if  we  go  on  piling  Hudders- 
fields  on  Huddersfields  at  the  same 
rate  for  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
what  will  London  be  like  in  the 
twentieth  century  ?  The  Royal  Com- 
mission, brooding  over  the  water- 
supply,  has  suggested  anything  be- 
tween eight  and  twelve  millions  as 
an  answer  to  this  conundrum,  and 
imagination  boggles  at  the  prospect. 
As  regards  the  congestion  of  our 
streets  the  point  of  all  this  is  that 
the  London  suburb  may  be  defined 
as  a  place  from  which  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  inhabitants,  whether 
on  business  or  on  pleasure  bent,  to 
escape.  To  effect  his  escape  the 
dweller  of  the  suburb  will  spend  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  murky 
depths  of  the  underground  railway, 
and  will  dare  the  changes  and 
chances  of  Clapham  Junction  for  six 
days  a  week  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.  To  earn  his  living  he 
has  to  throw  himself  into  the  hurly- 
burly  of  urban  London ;  to  shop 
after  their  hearts'  desire,  his  women- 
kind  must  needs  be  within  a  mile  or 
so  of  Piccadilly. 

The  effect  of  the  underground  rail- 
ways, then,  has  been  to  throw  more 
traj£c  on  the  streets  of  urban  London, 
while  they  relieve  them  of   little,  if 
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any.  For  short  journeys  the  passing 
omnibus,  or  the  attentive  cab  which 
takes  the  wayfarer  from  the  pave- 
ment where  he  is  to  the  front  door 
where  he  would  be,  is  infinitely  more 
expeditious  than  the  railway,  which 
means  the  inevitable  loss  of  time  in- 
volved in  reaching  a  station,  taking  a 
ticket,  and  dawdling  about  a  sulphurous 
platform  for  a  train  which  at  best  only 
lands  him  within  approximate  reach 
of  his  destination.  The  consequence 
is  that  within  the  last  few  years  the 
wheeled  traffic  in  our  main  thorough- 
fare has  become  thicker  and  more 
stagnant  than  it  ever  was  before. 
Where  the  north  and  south  stream 
crosses  the  east  and  west  the  pro- 
cession of  carriages,  cabs,  omnibuses, 
and  vans  would,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  an  animated  semaphore 
in  oilskins,  tie  itself  into  a  knot 
which  nothing  short  of  dynamite 
could  unravel.  Certainly  it  is  only 
stringent  regulations  and  the  splendid 
management  of  the  traffic  by  the 
metropolitan  police  that  enables  the 
stream  to  move  with  anything 
resembling  an  even  current.  The 
spectacle  of  the  man  in  blue  who 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  divides  the 
stream  of  traffic  hither  and  thither, 
piling  it  up  seething  and  champing 
on  either  side,  while  the  footfolk, 
scared  at  this  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians,  scurry  across  the  narrow 
channel,  is  picturesque  and  never 
fails  to  impress  the  intelligent 
foreigner.  But  these  frequent  inter- 
ruptions to  its  troubled  course  do 
not  help  to  make  locomotion  in 
London  either  swift  or  sure.  Any 
one  who  has  had  to  catch  a  train 
at  Waterloo  with  only  a  few  minutes 
to  spare,  and  the  Strand  yet  to  be 
crossed  at  Wellington  Street,  realises 
what  a  game  of  chance  locomotion 
in  London  is.  Those  minutes  of 
suspense  while,  watch  in  hand,  the 
traveller    sees    the   precious   minutes 


sHpping  away,  and  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  slowly  moving  traffic  cut- 
ting off  his  last  faint  chance  of 
catching  his  train,  engender  emotions 
which  shorten  life  in  this  world  and 
imperil  its  prospects  in  the  next.  If 
time  is  money,  as  to  most  people  in 
London  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  time 
lost  owing  to  the  congestion  of  the 
streets  must  represent  millions  in 
the  course  of  the  year, — as  indeed 
it  undoubtedly  does,  according  to 
the  lamentation  of  the  Jeremiah  of 
our  metropolis.  Sir  John  Barry. 

While  the  distinguished  engineer 
depicts  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
with  a  force  there  is  no  gainsaying, 
and  illuminates  it  with  the  search- 
light of  statistics  there  is  no  disput- 
ing, the  only  remedy  he  suggests 
seems  little  more  than  a  counsel  of 
perfection.  He  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  the  evil.  The  main  thoroughfares, 
east  and  west,  south  and  north,  are 
too  narrow;  therefore  they  must  be 
enlarged  until  they  are  spacious 
enough  to  include  everything,  from 
the  brewer's  dray  to  the  man  on  the 
bicycle.  The  width  of  the  Strand, 
a  miserable  forty-four  feet  opposite 
Somerset  House,  or  the  cramped 
defile  of  Piccadilly  between  St. 
James's  Street  and  the  Circus,  are  in 
very  truth  a  reproach  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  richest  and  greatest  city 
in  the  world.  Commendable  and 
pregnant  are  his  strictures  on  the 
"  incurable  petitesse  "  which  has  cha- 
racterised the  meagre  attempts  as  yet 
made  to  improve  our  streets.  Any- 
thing that  helps  our  municipal  rulers 
to  remember  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  a  single  generation  of 
voters  alone  is  all  to  the  good. 
Again,  his  recommendation  that  at 
those  points  where  the  north  and 
south  streams  of  traffic  meet  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  east  and  west, — ^where 
the  block,  as  at  the  comer  of  Hamilton 
Place  on  a  busy  day  during  the  season, 
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makes  the  attempt  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment the  merest  bravado-^the  one 
should  be  taken  either  above  or  below 
the  other  seems  to  deserve  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  those  in 
authority.  The  immense  advantage 
of  a  viaduct  over  a  level  crossing  can 
be  studied  in  High  Holborn  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  even  if  the  full 
blessings  of  it  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  can  remember  the  dear 
old  days  when  the  heavy  traffic  of 
Farringdon  Street  entangled  itself  in 
the  stream  setting  city-wards  at  the 
foot  of  Holborn  Hill.  Enormously 
costly  though  these  bridges,  with 
their  long  approaches  and  their  neces- 
sary connections  with  the  streets  on 
the  level,  must  be,  they  would  be  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  beyond  all  price. 
Any  device  that  would  enable  us  to 
forecast  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  time  necessary  to  cross 
the  Strand  at  Waterloo  Bridge  would 
be  worth  even  another  penny  in  the 
rates.  But  Sir  John  Barry's  further 
schemes  for  a  wholesale  widening  of 
our  main  thoroughfares,  for  driving  a 
new  street  of  lavish  breadth  through 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis  from  Bays- 
water  even  unto  Aldgate,  are  as 
Utopian  as  they  are  magnificent.  It 
is  idle  to  taunt  us  with  the  boulevards 
of  Paris  and  with  the  Ringstrasse  of 
Vienna.  The  cost  of  these  vast  im- 
provements would,  their  advocate 
blandly  admits,  amount  to  many 
millions.  The  ratepayer  of  to-day  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  the  huge 
incubus  of  debt  which  the  execution 
of  these  schemes  would  involve  on  his 
burdened  shoulders.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  in  the  process  of  genera- 
tions he  may  be  educated  to  the  point 
of  sinking  all  sordid  considerations  in 
his  ambition  to  have  thoroughfares 
worthy  the  capital  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  but  he  is  likely  to  be  at 
school  for  a  very  long  period. 

Apart  from   the  expense  of  these 


titanic  schemes,  there  arises  the 
further  difficulty  of  depopulating 
large  sections  of  the  metropolis  which 
road-making  on  a  large  scale  would 
imply.  The  great  fire  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  furnished  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  planning  the  streets  of 
urban  London  on  a  generous  scale. 
Wren,  indeed,  saw  the  possibilities  of 
the  occasion,  but  the  rest  of  the  nation 
was  not  educated  up  to  his  standard 
and  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost. 
Possibly  the  engineer  may  have  an- 
other chance  when  the  French  fleet 
steams  up  the  Thames  to  lay  our 
capital  in  dust  and  ashes;  and  for 
this,  if  vaticinations  from  across  the 
Channel  do  not  err,  we  shall  only 
have  to  wait  for  another  seven  or 
eight  years.  There  are  other  enthu- 
siasts who  see  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  advent  of  the  motor- 
car. As  the  Motor  Car  Company  in 
a  recent  letter  to  The  Times  very 
neatly  put  it :  "  There  are  two  methods 
of  effecting  a  satisfactory  solution ; 
either  by  giving  street-traffic  twice 
the  area  of  moving  space  it  at  present 
occupies,  or  by  curtailing  its  volume 
by  one  half."  The  curtailment,  of 
course,  is  to  be  effected  by  replacing 
the  "  muscular  motive  force  "  (horses, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,)  by  a  "  general 
application  of  the  motor-system." 
Give  us  ten  years,  says  the  Motor 
Car  Company,  aglow  with  all  the 
"  temerity "  of  its  "  natural  and,  we 
think,  legitimate  aspirations,"  and  see 
how  we  shall  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
of  London  traffic  for  you.  Far  be 
it  from  one  unversed  in  motorology 
and  its  possibilities  to  throw  cold 
water  on  these  natural,  and  possibly 
legitimate,  aspirations,  more  especially 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Police  in  his 
latest  report  gives  a  testimonial  of  good 
behaviour  to  the  electric  cabs,  and 
seems  to  give  the  system  in  general 
a  pat  on  the  back.  The  future  of 
the  motor   lies   on  the  knees  of  the 
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gods.  The  present  motor-carriage, 
apart  from  the  "  blooming  'umming 
birds,"  as  I  once  heard  a  jaundiced 
cabman  style  the  vehicles  described 
in  the  chaste  language  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's report  as  "  hackney  carriages 
propelled  by  mechanical  power,"  does 
not  seem  to  have  won  its  way  into 
the  affections  or  the  confidence  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  If  London  is  to 
be  invaded  by  whirring  Juggernauts 
of  complicated  machinery,  punctuating 
their  erratic  course  with  puflfe  of 
mephitic  vapour,  the  last  state  of  our 
streets  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Still,  there  is  no  telling  into  what  the 
motor-car  may  not  have  developed 
within  the  next  ten  years.  For  the 
nonce,  while  "  muscular  motive  force," 
with  all  its  imperfections,  continues  to 
cimiber  our  streets,  the  problem  of 
their  congestion  is  sufficiently  urgent 
to  make  some  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  immediate 
relief  by  less  heroic  measures  no 
superfluous  labour. 

Of  the  heterogeneous  miscellany  of 
vehicles,  of  the  carriages,  cabs,  carts, 
vans,  drays,  and  barrows  which  crowd 
our  busiest  streets,  the  most  frequent, 
the  most  uncompromising,  and  the 
most  obstructive  is  the  omnibus.  The 
omnibus  in  a  crowded  street  is  what 
a  punt  is  at  Henley.  By  virtue,  of 
its  sheer  bulk  it  cannot  take,  though 
it  may  inflict,  injury.  In  a  crush 
there  is  little  chance  of  slipping  past 
it,  save  for  a  particularly  reckless  and 
agile  hansom  whose  driver  is  venture- 
some enough  to  risk  the  odds  of  a 
doubtful  inch  on  either  side.  Its 
stoppage  causes  a  commotion  which 
can  be  traced  for  a  hundred  yards 
in  its  wake.  It  is  the  bully  of 
London.  It  is  growing  in  numbers 
with  every  year,  and  has  of  late  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  encroach  on 
streets  in  which  it  has  little  business 
and  out  of  which  it  frightens  frailer 
vehicles.    In  the  busiest  thoroughfares 


of  the  town  it  is,  whether  wanted  or 
not,  the  most  frequent  item  in  the 
maelstrom  of  traffic  that  goes  roaring 
down  to  swell  the  vortex  outside  the 
Mansion  House.  According  to  the 
statistics,  taken  (with  due  acknowledg- 
ment) from  Sir  John  Barry's  article  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
it  can  be  shown  that  every  third 
vehicle  passing  down  our  main 
thoroughfares  in  the  inner  circle  is  an 
omnibus.  The  following  figures  show 
the  total  number  of  all  vehicles  pass- 
ing through  the  under-mentioned 
streets  at  a  busy  time  of  the  day,  and 
the  proportionate  number  of  omni- 
buses per  hour : 

Vehicles. 

Cheapside 992 

The  Strand       ...    1,228 

Piccadilly 1,497 

Tottenham  Court 

Road    661 


Omnibuses, 
384 
444 
423 

487 


At  the  comer  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  which  is  the  particular  hunting- 
ground  of  the  onmibus,  seven  or  eight 
pass  the  bewildered  observer  within 
the  space  of  a  minute. 

The  omnibus,  therefore,  seems  to 
loom  too  large  in  the  drama  of  con- 
gested London.  There  is  a  want  of 
modesty  and  a  tendency  to  undue 
self-assertion  in  the  character  of  this 
modern  Car  of  Juggernaut.  Certain 
it  is  that  it  has  forced  itself  into 
undue  prominence  during  the  last  few 
years.  When  the  century  was  young, 
the  omnibus  had  not  yet  appeared  on 
the  London  stage.  Whoever  before 
its  advent  desired  to  reach  central 
London  from  the  further  suburbs, 
chartered  a  seat  in  the  mail-coach 
like  any  other  genuine  traveller.  The 
metropolitan  stage-coach,  the  official 
style  and  title  of  the  onmibus,  seems 
to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1829,  though  its  early  history  is 
somewhat  obscure.  It  supplied  a 
want  and  seems  to  have  won  popu- 
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larity,  despite  the  terrors  of  the 
obsolete  knife-board  and  the  piracies 
of  unprincipled  conductors  immortal- 
ised by  Leech.  But  until  within  the 
last  decade  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
claimed  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
the  road.  In  1871,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tram-car,  be  it  re- 
membered, added  a  new  incubus  to 
suburban  streets,  the  total  number  of 
omnibuses  was  a  little  over  a  thousand. 
The  Commissioner's  report  of  1897 
gives  the  total  number  of  them 
licensed  last  year  as  3,190,  in  addition 
to  1,378  tram-cars  which  the  Com- 
missioner, for  cryptic  purposes  of  his 
own,  includes  within  the  category  of 
stage-coaches.  With  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  therefore,  the  number  of  om- 
nibuses has  been  trebled,  and  that  rate 
of  increase  shows  no  signs  of  dimin- 
ishing. Since  the  beginning  of  this 
decade  the  number  of  omnibuses  has, 
according  to  calculations  based  on  the 
statistics  of  the  police-report,  increased 
every  year  at  the  average  rate  of 
thirty-five  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
licensed  hansoms  amounts  to  little 
more  than  an  average  of  ten  per 
cent.  The  number  of  those  vehicles 
which  the  Londoner  labels  with  the 
unkindly  soubriquet  of  yroivler^  but 
known  to  the  police  by  the  pet  name 
of  clareticesy  has  within  the  last  four 
years  actually  decreased  from  3,613 
in  1893  to  3,583  in  1897,  inclusive 
of  eighteen  "hackney  carriages  pro- 
pelled by  mechanical  power." 

Our  contention  of  the  startling  in- 
crease of  omnibuses  in  comparison  with 
that  of  hansoms  and  four-wheelers  has 
been  amply  borne  out  by  a  remark  in 
this  year's  report  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police  (than  whom, 
when  once  he  discards  the  trammels 
of  official  terminology,  there  is  no 
shrewder  critic  of  the  composition  of 
London  traffic),  in  which  he  delivers 
himself  of  the  guarded  sentiment  that 


"the  improvement  in  stage-carriages 
has  been  so  great  in  the  last  few 
years  that  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  formerly  engaged  cabs  now  use 
onmibuses  and  tram-cars."  Taking  the 
official  figures  of  the  two  great  omni- 
bus companies,  the  London  General 
and  the  Road  Car,  who,  between  them, 
own  more  than  half  the  omnibuses  in 
the  streets  of  London,  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  these  vehicles  which 
more  than  any  make  for  the  congest- 
ing of  our  streets,  is  equally  striking. 
When  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  was  founded  in  1855  its 
rolling-stock  was  estimated  at  580 
omnibuses;  in  1891  it  boasted  of 
860.  According  to  its  latest  report 
(June,  1898),  it  congratulated  itself 
on  running  1,190  omnibuses  daily 
throughout  the  year,  an  increase  of 
nearly  a  hundred  on  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1897.  The  Road  Car 
was  in  a  no  less  flourishing  state.  It 
was  running  on  a  daily  average 
365f  "pair-horse  cars"  (every  one  is 
at  liberty  in  a  free  country  to  choose 
his  own  fancy  name  to  describe  our  old 
friend  the  omnibus)  and  had  twenty- 
one  others  "in  an  advanced  state 
of  construction,"  which  have  probably 
been  launched  on  our  streets  within 
the  last  six  months.  Most  of  the 
omnibus  companies  and  associations, 
though  the  actual  figures  are  not  to 
hand,  have  assured  me  that  their  half 
yearly  dividends  make  the  hearts  of 
their  shareholders  to  leap  with  joy 
and  their  eyes  swell  with  fatness. 
This  is  all  very  satisfactory  from  the 
shareholders'  point  of  view,  but  it  does 
not  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  chief 
arteries  of  the  Metropolis.  The  total 
number  of  omnibuses  licensed  at  pre- 
sent would  (so  a  hardened  juggler  in 
figures  has  computed  for  me),  with 
the  nose  of  the  horse  behind  just 
touching  the  tail-board  in  front  of 
it,  form  an  unbroken  procession  well 
over  thirteen  miles  in  length.     Now 
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bearing  in  mind  that  of  late  years 
this  procession  has  increased  every 
year  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  per 
cent.,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
the  total  number  of  the  metropo- 
litan stage  coaches  extend  from  this 
earth  to  the  moonl  Those  curious 
to  discover  the  right  answer  to  this 
conundrum  will  kindly  consult  Mr. 
Holt  Schooling.  What  is  of  more 
urgent  sublunary  interest  is  the  pro- 
blem, how  long  it  will  be  before  this 
predominance  of  the  omnibus  will 
make  the  congestion  of  our  streets 
worse  congested,  and  will  denominate 
the  rate  of  progress  of  the  internal 
traffic  of  London  in  the  lowest  terms 
of  the  slowest  omnibus?  The  only 
correct  answer  is  "not  long."  If  the 
halfpenny  fares,  an  experiment  said 
to  have  been  tried  in  Glasgow  with 
substantial  success,  are  introduced  in 
London,  as  there  is  every  probability 
they  will  be  before  long,  the  answer 
must  be  "  very  soon,"  and  this  an- 
swer, though  correct,  is  very  far  from 
satisfying  the  examiner. 

So  long  as  the  oronibus  meets  a 
demand  every  fair-minded  man  will 
bid  it  run  on  and  prosper.  But  when 
it  meets  no  demand,  and  only  runs 
because  it  has  been  set  in  motion 
mechanically,  and  makes  for  conges- 
tion rather  than  convenience,  it  is 
time  to  stop  that  omnibus.  Now 
the  Mecca  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  good  omnibuses, — of  the  pirates 
no  one  will  take  any  account,  for 
their  j&nal  terminus  is  Gehenna — is 
the  City,  whether  their  last  stage 
be  labelled  Liverpool  Street,  London 
Bridge,  or  Whitechapel.  By  ten 
o'clock  a.m.  every  one  who  has 
business  in  the  City  should  be  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  nor  should  he 
be  able  to  leave  it  before  five  o'clock 
p.m.  If  he  does,  he  can  afford  a 
cab-fare  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  shoe- 
leather.  The  misguided  individual 
who    drifts    casually   into    the    City 


during  business  -  hours  we  do  not 
take  into  our  reckoning ;  our  object 
is  the  least  congestion  of  the  greatest 
number.  From  the  hours  between 
ten  a.m.  and  five  p.m.  the  internal 
traffic  of  London  might  be  relieved 
of  one-third  of  the  pressure  upon  it. 
On  the  same  principle  between  these 
hours  no  omnibus,  or  only  a  limited 
number,  ought  to  be  allowed  within 
a  radius  of  (say)  two  miles  of 
Charing  Cross.  Before  this  hour 
the  omnibuses  should  have  conveyed 
all  genuine  workers  to  their  destina- 
tions, and  after  five  o'clock  they  would 
be  available  to  take  them  home  again 
without  inconvenience  to  the  rest  of 
the  conununity.  This  close-time  for 
omnibuses  should  be  more  strictly 
and  rigorously  enforced  in  the  case 
of  those  streets  which  have  only 
lately  been  invaded.  Bond  Street  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  bitter  cry  of 
the  Bond  Street  shopkeepers,  com- 
plaining that  the  invasion  of  the 
omnibuses  is  scaring  away  their  most 
valuable  customers  is  not  an  idle 
plaint.  The  advent  of  the  omnibus 
means  the  exodus  of  the  brougham. 
We  live  in  a  democratic  age,  and 
possibly  the  man  (or  rather  the 
woman)  in  the  brougham  ought  to 
be  legislated  out  of  existence.  But 
until  he  (or  she)  has,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  been  deprived  of  all 
rights  of  citizenship,  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  allow  him  access  to  the 
streets  where  he  would  be.  After 
all,  much  as  it  may  disgust  the 
Radical  journals  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact,  the  owner  of  a  private 
carriage  is  a  unit  of  the  People  no 
less  than  the  man  who  cannot  afford 
to  own  one.  He  not  only  pays  for 
it,  but  he  pays  a  tax  for  it ;  and  he 
is  as  much  entitled  to  the  free  use 
of  his  property,  subject  of  course  to 
the  general  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity, as  the  proprietor  of  the 
omnibus  or  the  cab.     Between  Class 
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legislation  and  Mass  legislation  there 
is  no  distinction  of  tyranny.  I 
would  reconmiend  this  simple  fact 
to  the  notice  of  our  Commissioners 
of  Police,  who  are  perhaps  (for 
reasons  which  our  Home  Secre- 
taries could  doubtless  explain)  a 
little  apt  to  ignore  it.  A  recent 
manifesto  of  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Advertisement  Regulation 
Society  (see  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
for  December  2nd,  1898,)  is  beyond 
measure  shocking.  It  is  surely  in- 
conceivable that  even  an  omnibus 
would  be  so  base  as  to  run,  not, 
as  has  been  insidiously  suggested, 
to  carry  passengers  but  to  display 
advertisements,  more  especially  as  an 
examination  of  the  balance-sheets  of 
the  omnibus  companies  forces  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  passenger-traffic  far  out- 
weighs the  harvest  garnered  by  the 
display  of  advertisements.  To  run  an 
omnibus  for  the  sake  of  its  advertise- 
ments only  would  not  pay,  and  there- 
fore our  belief  in  human  nature  (even 
including  the  omnibus-proprietor's) 
is  unshaken.  At  the  same  time  the 
fact  remains  that  the  omnibus  has 
now  begun  to  encumber  a  good  many 
streets  of  the  West  End  where,  during 
the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  and  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  It  is  in  these  cases  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  should 
step  in.  By  virtue  of  the  Metro- 
politan Streets  Act,  1867  (31  Vic, 
cap.  cxxxiv.),  and  his  licensing-power 
he  can  bring  very  considerable  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  route  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  metropolitan  stage- 
coaches. That  persistant  and  influ- 
ential appeals  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Police  can  prevail  has  of  late  been 
shown  at  the  Marble  Arch  and  at 
Knightsbridge.  The  omnibuses  here 
used  to  stop  outside  a  row  of  private 
houses  whose  tenants  objected  to  the 
nuisance.     They  appealed  to  the  Com- 


missioner of  Police,  and  the  stopping- 
place  for  omnibuses  has  been  removed 
some  few  hundred  yards  away  to  a 
spot  where  there  are  no  private  houses 
to  be  inconvenienced.  The  omnibus- 
conductor  may  blaspheme  at  first,  but 
the  gentleman  in  blue  soon  teaches 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  inevitable. 
At  the  same  time  the  authorities  are 
loth  to  interfere  with  the  liberties 
of  the  metropolitan  stage-coaches ; 
perhaps  they  feel  that  police-regula- 
tions "are  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age."  By  the  same  token  a 
cynical  friend,  who  adorns  the  box- 
seat  of  a  metropolitan  stage-coach, 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  average 
constable  never,  whatever  its  misde- 
meanours may  be,  deals  very  harshly 
with  a  brewer's  dray.  Such  interven- 
tion would  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  force.  The  associations  hallow- 
ing the  festooned  barrels  mollify  him. 
After  all,  a  human  heart  beats  beneath 
the  blue  tunic.  But  in  a  matter  of 
such  urgency  to  the  community  at 
large,  as  the  relief  of  our  congested 
streets,  it  would  be  well  if  the  licensing 
authorities  would  sheath  themselves 
in  triple  brass  proof  against  all  in- 
dulgence ;  for,  though  it  is  not  claimed 
that  a  stricter  adjustment  in  the  num- 
ber of  omnibuses  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  would  altogether  remove 
the  Burden  of  London,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly afford  some  relief.  And  as 
things  now  stand  even  a  slight  measure 
of  relief  would  be  a  boon.  When  Pas- 
cal obtained  his  charter  to  run  the 
first  omnibus  in  medieval  Paris,  it 
was  a  conveyance  to  the  convenience 
of  all  and  sundry,  and  its  name  still 
commemorates  the  primary  reason  for 
its  existence.  In  modern  London  the 
title  is  losing  its  original  meaning  in  a 
new  and  ill-favoured  significance,  see- 
ing that  the  omnibus  is  fast  becoming 
a  universal  nuisance. 

P.  H.  Oaklby- Williams. 
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"  Oh,  Seigneur  I  what  a  noise.  One 
cannot  make  oneself  heard.  What 
does  he  want,  then,  this  Joseph,  that 
he  whines  so  ?  " 

Madame  Poulard  laid  down  her 
distaff,  and  looked  half  apologetically, 
half  nervously,  at  the  barber^s  wife, 
who  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  thril- 
ling scene  involving  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding reputations,  and  who  must 
therefore  be  conciliated  at  least  till 
the  end  of  the  tale.  Then  her  eyes 
turned  to  the  open  door  where  on  the 
step  her  two  grandchildren  sat  play- 
ing with  Joseph,  the  shoemaker^s 
black  puppy.  Joseph  and  Reine  and 
Alphonsine  were  very  intimate,  and 
most  of  their  life  was  spent  on  their 
gi'andmother^s  doorstep. 

Madame  Poulard  was  small  and 
brown  and  crumpled  like  a  chestnut, 
— the  kind  they  make  rosaries  of  in 
Italy.  She  was  old,  but  her  hair  was 
still  brown,  and  her  eyes,  which  had 
been  her  chief  dowry,  had  worn  well. 
Her  cap  was  indescribable,  being  a 
Breton  cap  of  the  most  elaborate 
kind,  a  thing  of  twists  and  curves 
and  streamers;  her  collar,  white  and 
goffered,  reached  far  beyond  her 
shoulders,  and  as  she  sat  spinning 
in  her  kitchen  she  looked  a  pretty 
peevish  old  woman,  as  in  days 
gone  by  she  had  looked  a  pretty 
peevish  young  woman.  She  lived  in 
her  kitchen  with  a  row  of  green  bowls 
on  the  dresser,  and  spoke  seldom 
except  when  the  barber's  wife  looked 
in  to  gossip.  She  wasn't  at  all  pleased 
with  her  life,  Madame  Poulard ;  she 
wanted  more  honour  and  glory,  and 
there  was  none  to  be  had  in  the 
present,  so   she  retired  to   the  past, 


only  coming  back  now  and  then  to 
slap  her  grandchildren.  She  sat  in 
the  comer  spinning,  and  remembering 
the  days  of  milk  and  honey. 

We  all  have  our  dreams,  and  hers 
had  been  a  wholesale  grocer's  shop, 
(the  grocer  was  there,  to  her  hand 
so  to  say,)  a  beautiful  shop,  shelf 
after  shelf  of  chocolat  Planteur  merg- 
ing into  coffee,  rice,  soap,  candles,  and 
sardines.  Not  only  so,  but  he,  the 
grocer,  had  discovered  how  long  and 
brown  and  sleepy  her  eyes  were,  so 
that  it  was  all  going  well ;  she  would 
occupy  the  first  position  in  the  country 
round  and  sit  behind  the  counter  on 
market-days  wearing  a  cashmere  apron, 
as  one  does  who  gives  directions  and 
converses  while  others  weigh  and 
measure. 

Ah,  how  well  it  all  promised  !  She 
had  quite  loved  her  young  grocer ;  and 
then  suddenly  it  went  wrong.  One 
evening  she  walked  into  her  shop  that 
was  to  be,  and  found  a  crowd  in  the 
back-parlour  and  laughter  and  voices 
and  biscuits  and  a  bottle  of  wine ;  the 
sun  kept  her  from  seeing  anything  but 
dark  forms  against  the  window,  but 
they  all  seemed  glad  to  see  her  and 
to  think  her  coming  very  appropriate, 
and  her  fat  father-in-law  patted  her 
on  the  back,  and  called  her  a  good 
girl,  and  said  that  she  had  just  come 
in  time  to  see  her  brother-in-law,  and 
her  heart  sank.  For  the  love  she  had 
for  her  wholesale  grocer  was  of  the 
quality  suited  to  eldest  sons  who 
inherit;  and  here  she  found  she  had 
been  wrong  all  the  time,  and  had 
been  squandering  all  her  smiles  and 
her  dreamy  looks  on  a  younger  son 
with    no    position    and    no    counter, 
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while  here  was  the  one  she  really 
loved  come  from  over  the  sea  with 
a  ready-made  wife  ! 

When  Madame  Poulard  reached 
this  part  of  the  story,  she  invariably 
lost  her  temper.  She  dropped  her 
distaff,  scolded  Alphonsine  and  Reine, 
and  slammed  the  door  on  the  puppy, 
so  that  they  had  to  leave  their  door- 
step and  their  play  and  hope  for  a 
better  mood  after  tea.  Then  she 
would  pick  up  her  work  and  go  on 
with  the  story  and  be  comforted.  In 
any  case  there  had  been  no  mistake 
about  Poulard.  As  the  elder  Poulard 
she  had  loved  him,  and  Poulard  the 
elder  he  was,  and  continued  to  be. 
And  though  the  grocer's  shop  had 
faded,  and  the  candles  and  the  sar- 
dines had  never  existed,  still,  the 
memory  of  her  wedding,  as  at  last 
it  had  taken  place,  was  soothing.  It 
had  lasted  for  three  days,  after  the 
manner  of  the  best  Breton  weddings. 
On  the  first  day  they  were  married, 
she  and  Poulard  Ain^,  he  wearing 
a  waistcoat  stitched  with  yellow  and 
a  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat  with  flow- 
ing ribands,  and  she,  a  black  gown 
with  velvet  bands  and  a  lace  cap  lined 
with  blue,  to  please  the  Virgin  in  whose 
month  of  May  the  wedding  was  held. 
On  the  second  day,  she  and  Poulard 
drove  in  a  big  cart  accompanied  by 
her  oak  cupboard  with  brass  hinges, 
twenty-four  unbleached  linen  chemises, 
a  pair  of  copper  snuffers,  and  her  brown 
eyes,  which  (as  has  been  already  said) 
were  her  chief  possession.  They 
drove  then,  slowly,  and  with  few 
words,  there  being  no  further  need  for 
conversation  now  that  the  thing  was 
done.  When  they  passed  a  cottage, 
the  woman  came  out  and  looked  at 
the  cupboard,  and  understood  and 
envied.  At  length  they  stopped  in 
a  village ;  it  was  evening,  and  Poulard 
drove  to  a  small  house  having  a  green 
bough  hanging  over  the  door,  and 
against   the   wall   a   board  with   the 


words  freshly  painted.  Bar:  Luden 
Poulard  provides  food,  drink,  and 
lodging  for  man  and  beast.  This  was 
a  pleasant  prosperous  memory ;  this 
green  bough  swinging  in  the  wind 
meant  carts  drawn  up  by  the  wayside, 
and  thirsty  people  and  vermouth  and 
seltz  and  cognac  and  sirop  and  cider. 
And  the  fact  of  Lucien  Poulard's  being 
prepared  to  supply  man  and  beast 
with  food,  drink,  and  lodgmg  meant 
fairs  and  markets  and  country  wag- 
gons, and  baskets  of  butter  and  eggs, 
and  yellow  plums,  and  stalls  in  the 
square  opposite  the  church,  and  round 
brown  women  in  blue  aprons,  and  a 
full  stable.  It  meant  empty  baskets 
in  the  afternoon,  and  hungry  people, 
and  long  narrow  tables,  and  fried  tripe 
and  brown  bread. 

Here  Madame  Poulard  came  back 
to  the  present  and  found  Reine  crying 
and  hungry,  and  the  black  puppy 
jawing  one  of  her  shoes  and  Alphon- 
sine encouraging  him,  rolling  about  the 
floor  and  saying  :  "  Look,  then.  Grand- 
mother, how  hungry  he  is,  this  little 
Joseph ;  he  wants  some  rice-cake." 
Then  Madame  Poulard  would  rise  up 
in  a  rage,  and  say,  **  Ah,  bon  I  1  must 
keep  house  for  a  dog  then,  must  I  ?  " 
But  nevertheless  for  peace  and  quiet- 
ness she  did  it,  and  the  three  were 
soon  rolled  up  under  the  table  with 
slices  of  bread  and  onions,  and  Madame 
Poulard  free  to  go  back  to  her  wed- 
ding-feast and  the  lifting  down  of  her 
oak  cupboard,  which  took  place  amid 
many  jokes  and  the  help  of  dark  curly- 
haired  men  in  blue  blouses,  and  a 
bottle  of  vin  ordinaire.  It  was  finally 
settled  in  its  comer  where  it  still 
stood,  enclosing  one  or  two  very  thin 
white  darned  chemises  cherished  for 
old  sake's  sake  and  folded  peacefully 
in  their  grave  on  the  top  shelf. 

But  the  dinner,  ah,  that  was  a 
merry  thing  to  think  of  !  To  this  day 
Madame  Poulard  can  smell  the  stew 
of  liver  and  kidney,  and  the  roasted 
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pig^s  feet  and  the  cream-cheese,  can 
recall  the  heat  and  the  uproar,  every- 
one speaking  and  no  one  listening  ; 
and  then  the  washing-up;  if  it  had 
been  the  grocer  himself,  there  could 
not  have  been  more  dishes,  for  grocer 
pere  was  thrifty  and  would  have  taken 
no  pride  in  feasting  the  neighbour- 
hood, would  very  likely  have  done  it 
hurriedly  in  two  days,  whereas  there 
was  still  the  dance  to  come,  Madame 
Poulard  reflected  with  pleasure.  It 
had  happened  in  this  very  room  she 
was  sitting  in,  before  it  had  been 
divided  into  two  after  Poulard's 
death,  when  the  business  fell  oS,  and 
the  green  branch  withered,  and 
Madame  Poulard  sat  spinning  and 
thinking  all  day  long.  But  on  the 
great  day  of  the  dance  it  had  been 
the  original  long  low  room ;  the  planed 
brown  wooden  rafters  were  immensely 
thick,  and  some  were  carved  so  beau- 
tifully that,  if  they  had  been  sold  at 
their  worth,  Madame  Poulard  might 
have  been  at  her  ease  with  a  servant, 
and  a  green  merino  apron  every  day 
of  the  week.  A  curious  white  mantel- 
piece stretched  far  into  the  room,  and 
was  so  wide  at  either  side  that  in 
winter  every  one  sat  round  the  glow- 
ing peats  in  the  shelter  of  the  huge 
fireplace ;  and  on  stormy  nights  the 
snow  fell  so  thickly  through  the  wide 
chimney,  that  it  waked  the  black 
puppy,  who,  hearing  a  hissing  sound, 
dreamed  he  was  at  home  at  the  shoe- 
maker's and  that  it  was  supper-time. 
The  chimney-piece  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  room  now,  but  on  the 
famous  night  it  had  not  been  so  pro- 
minent; it  was  summer  then,  and 
instead  of  flames  a  row  of  chairs  stood 
all  round  the  hearth,  making  it  look 
like  a  white  throne  prepared  for  the 
most  distinguished  guest.  The  floor 
had  been  well  rubbed,  and  there  were 
bunches  of  small  blue  hydrangeas  tied 
along  the  wall  at  intervals.  Monsieur 
Pol  had  come  from  Berrien  bringing 


his  fiddle  with  him.  He  was  a  fat, 
thirsty  old  man,  who  could  never  get 
anything  to  eat  sufficiently  raw  for 
his  taste.  "A  fried  egg,"  he  would 
cry,  "and  not  too  much  fried, 
Madame,  I  implore  you;"  or,  " Sa- 
pristi  !  What  is  this  ?  Take  it  away, 
Mademoiselle ;  I  asked  for  an  under- 
done cutlet," — and  so  on,  with  shrug- 
ging of  shoulders  and  uplifted  hands  ; 
but  the  point  of  Monsieur  Pol  was 
that  he  played  the  fiddle  with  taste 
and  energy,  and  that  he  also  did  it  for 
nothing.  Sometimes  he  would  play 
for  a  whole  evening,  if  he  had  been 
soothed  at  starting  by  a  piece  of  raw 
beef-steak,  or  coaxed  by  a  lightly- 
boiled  egg.  He  wore  his  best  clothes, 
the  suit  reserved  for  christenings  and 
funerals  and  weddings,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  tie ;  for  christenings 
and  weddings  it  was  a  red  cord  with 
tassels ;  for  funerals  it  was  a  purple 
cord  with  tassels  tied  with  long  loops ; 
his  shoes  were  very  shiny  and  black 
with  thick  wooden  soles,  and  they 
were  only  about  one  size  too  big  for 
him.  If  one  had  met  him  on  the  road 
in  ordinary  circumstances  one  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  his  feet,  as  his  work-day 
sabots  were  large  enough  to  contain 
both  feet  in  one,  and  although  they 
were  stuffed  with  hay,  they  looked 
quite  the  most  uncomfortable  things 
anyone  could  have  chosen  to  walk  in. 

The  room  soon  filled  with  farmers' 
stout  wives  and  their  daughters  of 
much  the  same  make  on  a  smaller 
scale.  They  all  arrived  hungry  and 
in  great  good  humour,  although  they 
had  walked,  or  jolted  in  springless 
carts,  for  miles  to  be  present  at  this 
entertainment,  and  everyone  began  the 
evening  with  boiled  beef,  and  cider, 
and  thick  slices  of  sour  brown  house- 
hold bread. 

Monsieur  Pol  was  then  begged  to 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  taking  a 
seat  in  the  chimney,  which  he  did, 
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accompanied  by  his  fiddle,  and  then 
the  fun  began.  The  young  men  and 
maidens  danced,  while  their  mothers 
grieved  over  the  fall  in  cheese,  and 
the  short  summer  night  wore  on,  and 
old  women  sat  in  the  yard  among  the 
waggons  and  carts  with  baskets  full 
of  sweet  pastry  to  sell  and  ginger- 
bread made  in  the  shape  of  dogs  and 
rabbits ;  and  they  did  such  a  thriving 
business  at  the  end  of  each  dance  that 
every  one  was  thirsty,  and  the  bough, 
swinging  over  the  door,  thought  that 
if  this  was  an  earnest  of  things  to 
come,  they  would  soon  make  their 
fortune.  Ah  !  it  had  been  a  wedding 
and  no  mistake;  it  was  long  talked 
of  in  the  country-side,  and  the  memory 
of  it  now  warmed  Madame  Poulard's 
heart,  as  she  rose  stiffly  from  her  chair, 
and  came  back  across  the  years  to  her 
fallen  fortunes  and  discontent,  and  lit 
the  swinging  lamp,  and  in  the  dim 
wavering  light  looked  for  the  children 
and  that  Joseph,  already  curled  up  in 
a  warm  little  yelping  dream.  It  gave 
her  strength  to  turn  to  these  tiresome 
children  with  their  wants,  and  their 
going  to  bed,  and  getting  up,  and 
their  rice  cake,  and  torn  pinafores, 
and  puppies,  and  disturbings. 

She  trod  on  something  soft  in  her 
search,  and  found  Reine's  stocking 
lying  on  the  floor,  a  mass  of  coarse 
blue  tangled  wool  and  dropped  stitches. 
"  Ahj  honU  divine  ! "  she  muttered, 
more  work  for  her  in  the  morning; 
but  for  that  matter  it  was  all  the 
same ;  if  it  wasn't  a  stocking,  it  was 
something  else.  Dame  !  how  different 
she  had  meant  the  ending  to  be,  after 
the  hope  and  the  forethought  and  the 
daughter,  and  the  sheets  and  the  under- 
clothing of  her  own  spinning  and 
marking,  and  the  son-in-law  and  the 
basket-shop  in  Morlaix.  She  could 
close  her  eyes  and  see  it  all  plainly ; 
the  Grand  Rue  with  quaint  old  houses 
almost  touching,  having  carved  doors 
and  beautiful  winding  oak  stairs  with 


figures  of  saints,  here  and  there,  to 
keep  the  inmates  from  evil, — some, 
she  had  been  told,  had  watched  there 
for  four  hundred  years.  But  all  this 
was  by  the  way ;  one  room  in  particu- 
lar interested  her,  not  because  it  was 
there  they  had  brought  the  frightened 
little  Princess  Mary  Stuart,  to  rest 
after  her  tossing  on  the  sea  and  her 
long  journey  from  Scotland  to  marry 
the  French  King's  son ;  little  five- 
year-old  Princesses  didn't  interest 
her,  though  they  were  on  a  wedding- 
journey,  mafoif  non  I  She  had  quite 
enough  to  think  of  in  her  own  family, 
and  the  room  would  do  admirably  for 
her  own  occupation  should  the  hon 
Dieu  see  fit  to  take  Poulard  to  Him- 
self. One  must  bow  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  making  one's  own  arrange- 
ments at  the  same  time,  and  Poulard 
was  far  from  strong,  and  alas,  the 
same  remark  applied  to  her  daughter 
Reine.  Who  in  all  the  country-side 
would  take  a  thin  wife,  one  with 
neither  ambition  nor  a  strong  back, 
who  would  see  no  jokes  on  market- 
days,  and  didn't  care  to  walk  out  on 
Sundays;  who  in  short,  seemed  only 
made  for  religion  ? 

But  if  Reine  Poulard  had  no  back 
and  no  mind,  she  had  a  mother  who 
combined  both  in  rich  abundance, 
to  whom  the  thoughts  of  a  spinster 
daughter  and  old  age  in  the  country 
were  bitter,  particularly  with  a  cheery 
little  gossiping  town  only  thirty  kilo- 
metres away,  and  a  thriving  basket- 
business  and  a  son-in-law,  a  comfort- 
able room  for  herself  in  his  house,  and 
neighbours, — above  all  neighbours — 
who  would  come  in  and  admire  her 
oak  cupboard,  and  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  only  a  bit  of  her 
many  possessions,  "  just  a  souvenir  she 
couldn't  bear  to  leave  behind ;  she 
had  sold  the  rest  rather  than  have  the 
bother  of  bringing  it.  Ah  !  you  find 
it  pretty,  Madame?  It's  not  amiss, 
but  nothing  to  the  rest,  believe  me." 
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Above  all  she  remembered  the  sign  : 
Y,  M,  Poence,  hdsket-factory ;  hasketa 
for  butter  and  meat ;  repairs  of  every 
ki7id,  Poence  was  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness, and  could  keep  a  servant ;  and 
to  look  pleasant  and  coax  the  farmers* 
wives  on  market-days,  so  that  they 
went  home  with  an  egg-basket  or  a 
butter-basket  more  than  they  started 
with,  surely  required  no  great  strength. 
What  a  calamity  it  was  to  have  such 
a  delicate  child !  How  she  had 
struggled  to  make  her  as  other  people's 
daughters,  and  gone  to  every  pardon 
for  miles  round  to  entreat  the  saints 
on  her  behalf.  At  the  pardon  in  her 
own  village  of  Huelgoat  she  had  been 
the  first  to  carry  flowers  to  decorate 
the  shrine ;  she  had  even  taken  her  to 
St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  put  Heine  under 
the  great  bell  that  its  chimes  might 
charm  away  the  headaches  that 
Madame  Poulard  foresaw  would  inter- 
fere with  her  matrimonial  projects, 
and  thus  indirectly  with  the  comfort 
of  her  own  declining  years.  It  was 
to  this  end  also  that  Madame  made 
tisa7ies  from  the  garden-herbs  and 
hung  round  Heine's  neck  a  small  ivory 
hand,  yellow  with  age,  with  the  thumb 
and  two  middle  fingers  closed  and 
the  first  and  little  fingers  extended. 
This  precious  charm  had  been  brought 
from  Italy  by  Heine's  great-grand- 
father, and  was  confidently  believed 
in  the  family  to  ensure  the  wearer 
against  every  ill ;  it  had  formed  part 
of  Madame  Poulard's  dowry,  being 
thought  worthy  to  travel  to  Huelgoat 
in  the  oak  cupboard,  with  the  chemises. 
But  still  Heine  had  headaches,  and 
looked  pale,  and  took  no  interest  in 
her  cap,  not  caring  whether  it  was 
lined  with  pink  calico  or  not  lined 
at  all,  and  Madame  Poulard  was  in 
despair.  And  finally  Poence  was 
carried  off  by  Noemie  Henard  from 
Berrien,  who  had  red  cheeks  and  a 
thick  waist. 

So  the  baskets  &ded  from  Madame 


Poulard's  tearful  eyes,  and  Heine 
didn't  care,  and  life  was  altogether 
unbearable;  till  one  day  the  clouds 
lifted,  proving  that  the  darkest  hour 
comes  before  dawn,  and  disclosed  a 
long  thin  man  with  a  melancholy  face 
and  black  hair.  What  first  roused 
Madame  Poulard's  hopes  was  observ- 
ing him  to  wear  his  Sunday  clothes 
in  the  week;  so  she  bid  him  enter, 
and  put  before  him  cider  and  biscuits 
flavoured  with  vanilla,  and  enquired 
his  will.  But  her  heart  was  no  longer 
in  the  matter,  and  when  Bozellec  stated 
his  will  to  be  Heine  Poulard  for  his 
wife,  provided  she  were  ready  to  help 
him  in  starting  a  small  ironmongery 
shop  in  the  village,  Madame  Poulard 
agreed  with  him  quickly.  Iron- 
mongery, to  be  sure,  did  not  mean 
much,  locks  and  nails,  and  dull  little 
tin  plates  and  dishes,  and  no  comfort 
for  herself.  Now  in  Morlaix, — ^but  it 
was  useless  to  recall  the  baskets  for 
butter  and  meat,  and  all  that  might 
have  been.  It  was  evidently  her  lot 
to  live  and  die  in  Huelgoat,  and  the 
sooner  it  was  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep  ; 
and  so  she  told  Bozellec,  who  was 
much  gratified  by  the  rapid  and  un- 
expected success  of  his  suit,  and  she 
began  without  more  ado  to  mark 
Heine's  chemises,  and  to  wonder  how 
she  could  get  the  most  effect  out  of 
the  least  money  at  the  wedding.  It 
was  all  done  and  over  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  Heine's  head  ached,  though 
not  more  than  usual,  and  she  regretted, 
every  day  of  her  dull  life  of  nails  and 
tin  plates,  that  she  hadn't  gone  into 
religion  and  joined  the  Soeurs  Blanches 
at  Quimper.  The  shop  dragged  on  a 
feeble  existence ;  Bozellec  did  his  best, 
but  he  did  not  grow  fat,  and  after  a 
few  years  of  hard  work  and  headaches, 
Madame  Bozellec  died,  and  little 
Heine  and  Alphonsine  just  crossed 
the  road  to  their  grandmother's  door- 
step and  there  remained. 

The  doorstep  was  iniich  the.  most 
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amusing  place  in  Madame  Poulard's 
house ;  for  the  little  straggling  hamlet 
Poulard  had  brought  her  to  as  a  bride, 
had  increased  and  become  a  village 
built  round  a  large  space  with  an  old 
stone  Calvary  in  the  middle  just 
opposite  the  church.  In  this  place 
the  market  was  held,  and  on  these 
days  the  children  were  well  amused, 
and  left  Madame  to  her  dreams  and 
their  downfalls  in  peace  and  quietness. 
For  the  square  was  full  of  white  caps 
and  wooden  stalls  with  flapping  yellow 
coverings,  and  the  tables  were  heaped 
with  green  and  brown  pottery  and 
the  white  ware  of  Brittany,  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  beetles,  and 
men  in  sdbdts  smoking  long  pipes,  and 
stiff  women  walking  across  bridges. 
There  was  a  stall  for  blue  cotton 
where  Madame  Poulard  bought  pina- 
fores for  the  children  when  their  old 
ones  would  mend  no  longer;  and  a 
stall  where  sweets  were  made  and 
sold ;  what  unending  joy  it  was  to 
watch  a  lump  of  soft  white  sugar 
being  kneaded  like  dough,  and  then 
pulled  out  into  fingers,  and  chopped 
into  little  three-cornered  white  satin 


cushions !  Once  the  woman  at  the 
stall  looked  up  and  seeing  four  brown 
eyes  watching  her  intently,  threw 
two  cushions  over  the  counter,  and 
Reine  and  Alphonsine  went  on  their 
way  munching,  and  certain  that  no 
flavour  equalled  the  flavour  of  pepper- 
mint. 

Madame  Poulard  prepared  the  sorrel 
for  the  soup,  and  putting  the  whole 
into  a  brown  bowl  till  evening  settled 
down  to  her  spinning  and  her  me- 
mories. So  occupied  was  she  with 
her  own  concerns,  that  she  never  felt 
anxious  although  the  children  and  the 
puppy  were  away  for  hours.  "^A, 
Seigneur  I  they  will  return,  no  fear  of 
that,"  she  would  sigh  resignedly ;  and 
indeed  twilight  seldom  failed  to  bring 
them.  Madame  Poulard,  looking  up, 
beheld  with  inhospitable  feelings  the 
hungry  trio. 

Then  the  soup,  and  the  scramble 
up  the  dark  stairs  followed  by  Grand- 
mother's muttered  remonstrance  at 
the  noise;  then  bed,  and  silence  and 
stars,  and  the  hindered  memories  of 
the  day  lost  in  the  untroubled  dreams 
of  night. 
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It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  present 
duty.  With  his  training  there  could 
be  but  the  one  dismal  exit  from  such 
a  position  of  utterly  hopeless  dis- 
honour. He  had  disgraced  a  noble 
name  and  a  splendid  regiment,  and 
the  stage  of  life  must  be  quit  of  him. 
Thus  ran  the  code  in  which  he  had 
been  reared,  rather  quaintly  called  the 
code  of  honour;  and,  terrible  as  had 
been  his  one  lapse,  he  had  no  present 
thought  of  further  infraction. 

He  was  at  no  pains  to  understand 
how  his  voluntary  death  could  make 
less  bitter  to  his  family  or  his  late 
comrades  the  memory  of  his  disgrace. 
Perhaps  his  nature  did  not  lean  to 
analysis ;  possibly  he  was  not  an 
adept  at  understanding  anything ;  he 
possessed,  very  likely,  a  set  of  mere 
half-animal  instincts  and  intuitions, 
which  insisted  on  being  obeyed,  or 
revenged  themselves  by  causing  un- 
speakable ruin  and  confusion,  but 
which  were  at  no  pains  to  explain  or 
justify  themselves  intellectually.  And 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Raoul  found  his  poor  brain  in  a  state 
of  chaos  and  blackness  through  which 
there  was  no  use  attempting  to  see 
clearly.  If  he  could  be  said  to  under- 
stand anything  at  all  it  was  the  one 
dismal  necessity  already  mentioned, — 
that  of  ceasing  to  exist  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  so  he  worded  it :  partly  because 
in  France  the  holiest  person  speaks  of 
death  as  a  cessation  of  existence ;  and 
partly  because  his  ideas  did,  in  truth, 
not   stretch    consciously   beyond    the 


limits  of  the  present,  visible  state  of 
things.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and 
had  duly  learned  that  the  fate  of  a 
wilful  suicide  is  final  and  inevitable 
damnation ;  and  in  some  dim,  vague 
fashion  he  even  at  present  believed 
this.  But  he  believed  it  academically 
only,  as  a  mere  proposition  concerning 
which  he  had  been  informed  there  was 
only  one  orthodox  opinion.  Unques- 
tionably he  believed  it  was  now  his 
duty  to  commit  suicide ;  but  how  he 
made  that  monstrous  duty  tally  with 
his  other  belief  is  beyond  my  power 
to  tell  you.  His  sole  uncertainty  was 
as  to  the  method.  All  the  conven- 
tional means  of  exit  seemed  needlessly 
revolting  or  banal.  They  are  four,  of 
which  one  is  usually  confined  to  the 
lower  orders ;  and  Raoul  could  not 
bring  himself  either  to  blow  his  brains 
out  or  to  cut  his  throat,  to  hang  him- 
self or  to  take  poison. 

This  uncertainty  caused  a  delay  for 
which,  otherwise,  he  would  have  found 
no  excuse  or  reason.  In  flying  from 
France  he  had,  according  to  his  odd 
standard,  done  no  wrong ;  he  had  in 
fact  done  what  was  inevitable,  for  if 
he  remained  he  would  be  liable  to 
arrest ;  and  though,  seemingly,  his 
family  and  his  regiment  would  to  all 
possible  extent  be  exonerated  by  his 
death,  his  legal  punishment  would 
have  been  a  further  and  unpardonable 
outrage  on  them.  But,  now,  safe  in 
England,  it  behoved  him  in  no  wise 
to  delay  needlessly  his  further  depar- 
ture. Besides,  he  was  penniless  or 
nearly  so  ;  he  had  better  let  some  few 
coins  outhve  him. 

He  found  the   English  seaport  in- 
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tolerably  dull  and  depressing.  With 
some  grimness  the  young  cuirassier 
told  himself  that  in  any  case  suicide 
would  have  been  a  local  and  a  season- 
able suggestion,  even  had  he  not 
come  to  this  abominable  little  town 
on  purpose. 

He  walked  along  the  digue,  or 
esplanade  as  he  perceived  the  natives 
called  it,  and  wondered  at  the  apa- 
thetic misery  of  its  air.  He  could  see 
the  coast  of  France,  or  imagined  that 
he  could,  and  he  thought  of  it  already 
with  the  sick  longing  of  an  exile, 
though  less  than  four  hours  ago  he 
had  rushed  from  it  as  from  the  pesti- 
lence. 

At  Calais  he  had  well  nigh  had 
the  question  of  how  he  should  achieve 
his  exit  settled  out  of  hand.  For  on 
descending  (no  figure  of  speech  at 
Calais),  he  had  seen  in  front  of  him 
a  lady  whom  he  knew.  She  was  laden 
with  parcels,  rugs,  handbags,  and  what 
not,  and  much  flurried  and  preoc- 
cupied. The  day  was  very  hot,  and 
so  was  the  lady.  Her  little  girl  added 
to  her  agitation  by  mooning  along 
with  her  silly  small  head  persistently 
over  her  shoulder,  and  announcing  in 
a  loud  aside  that  "  he  was  there,"  and 
that  it  was,  well,  certainly  himself. 
For  they  had  joined  the  train  at 
Amiens  and  in  passing  along  the  plat- 
form had  caught  sight  of  him,  though 
he  had  not,  as  it  happened,  seen  them 
until  now. 

There  was  an  unmistakable  ex- 
pression on  the  child's  precocious  face, 
and  Raoul's  dark  cheek  flushed 
miserably  as  he  recognised  it.  Ob- 
viously Madame  knew  of  his  disgrace, 
and  Mademoiselle  had  heard  much 
discussion  of  it.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  her  short  life  that  the  child  had 
consciously  beheld  a  criminal,  and 
she  was  determined  to  lose  none  of 
the  spectacle. 

But  presently  Mademoiselle  went 
near  to  closing  her  eyes  on  all  earthly 


spectacles  for  ever.  She  lagged  so 
far  behind  as  to  momentarily  lose 
her  mother  in  the  jostling  crowd, 
and,  filled  instantly  with  vacuous  and 
insensate  alarm,  she  found  herself  on 
the  level  line,  blind  with  confusion, 
a  shunting  engine  bearing  remorse- 
lessly and  unconsciously  down  upon 
her.  An  international  shriek  of 
horrified  Anglo  -  French  ejaculation 
first  drew  the  engine-driver's  atten- 
tion to  the  child,  who  had  at  that 
moment  slipped  and  would  inevitably 
have  been  killed  but  for  Raoul. 
How  he  did  it  no  one  knew  less 
than  himself ;  but  somehow  he  had, 
at  the  nick  of  time,  flung  himself 
forward  and  cannoned,  rather  than 
lifted,  the  girl  into  a  place  of  safety. 
Again  rose  the  Anglo-Grallic  cry  of 
horror  from  the  passengers,  and  again, 
as  it  appeared,  needlessly,  for  though 
Raoul  limped  a  little,  that  was  be- 
cause of  a  twist  to  his  ankle;  the 
engine  had  not  touched  him.  The 
child  and  her  mother  were  now  the 
centre  of  a  small  but  admiring  crowd 
of  their  compatriots.  Mademoiselle, 
tardily  convinced  of  her  survival, 
assumed  at  once  the  air  of  a 
heroine.  Madame  divided  herself 
between  caresses  and  reproaches;  of 
Heaven  she  demanded  what  her 
cardiac  condition  would  have  been 
had  her  Zephine  been  ecraade  by 
the  locomotive;  but  no  diagnosis 
arriving  from  on  high,  she  lowered 
her  eyes  and  gave  them  a  supereroga- 
tory wipe  with  one  of  the  parcels. 

Raoul  limped  past  the  group 
towards  the  gangway,  and  raised 
his  hat  in  passing;  but  probably 
Madame  did  not  notice  the  salute, 
or  was  still  too  distraught  to  think 
of  etiquette,  or  even  gratitude;  she 
appeared,  as  did  the  heroine,  entirely 
and  imperviously  unconscious  of  it. 

On  board  the  lady  and  her 
daughter  gave  themselves  up  to  sea- 
sickness   with    a    sensual    surrender 
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that  was  national  and  deliberate ; 
for  the  channel  was  without  a  ripple, 
and  the  boat  left  a  track  as  of 
divided  oil. 

Raoul  was  not  sick.  At  another 
time,  being  French,  he  might  have 
been  ;  to-day  his  preoccupation  was 
too  great.  He  paced  the  deck  and 
watched  the  lessening  shore  of  France, 
that  he  was  never  to  see  again,  with 
the  insensate  passion  of  devotion 
that  only  a  Frenchman  has,  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  kind, 
for  his  country.  Of  the  gathering 
shadows  of  the  grim  valley,  into 
which  he  was  hurrying  down,  he 
thought  not  at  all ;  even  the  thought 
of  his  unutterable  disgrace  was  now 
only  a  sombre  background ;  for  the 
moment  his  consciousness  was  stunned 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  should 
never  again  set  foot  on  yonder 
sinking  shore. 

At  Dover  he  decided  to  go  no 
further ;  perhaps  because  he  wished 
no  second  encounter  with  Madame 
or  her  child.  He  found  it,  as  has 
been  said,  a  town  of  extinguishing 
dullness  ;  and  it  did  not  strike  him 
how  little  this  could  matter,  seeing 
on  what  errand  he  was  come.  He 
strolled  through  the  streets  and 
found  them  dismal  beyond  belief. 
The  snug,  provincial  prosperity  and 
ease  of  the  people  weighed  upon 
him.  Only  by  shutting  his  eyes 
could  he  avoid  being  reminded  by 
everything  they  saw  that  he  was 
an  outcast  in  a  foreign  land.  Even 
then  his  ears  would  tell  him  the 
same  tale,  ay,  and  his  nose;  the 
town  smelled  of  England  unmistak- 
ably. 

Presently  he  came  to  an  open  bit 
of  squalid  ground  where  there  was 
a  sort  of  encampment  of  shooting- 
galleries  and  shows,  and  also  a 
menagerie ;  Mrs.  Wamble's  Royal 
Victoria  and  Albert  Menagerie  and 
Hippodrome,    under    the     persistent 


and  inalienable  patronage  of  the 
Queen  and  Royal  Family.  Medallion 
portraits  of  the  Sovereign  and  her 
late  Consort  flanked  the  much-gilded 
front  of  the  show ;  between,  was  a 
representation  of  the  performances 
of  the  World's  Lion-Tamer  and  Sub- 
duer  of  Tigers.  Mrs.  Wamble  herself 
sat  in  an  exiguous,  though  highly 
coloured,  box-office  receiving  shillings, 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  from 
those  who  passed  in  up  a  hybrid 
ascent,  like  a  cross  between  an 
inclined  plane  and  a  poultry-ladder. 
She  was  a  very  fat  person,  with 
immense  copper-gilt  rings  in  her  ears, 
and  a  dusty  velvet  hat  with  hearse- 
like fittings.  Her  dress  had  once 
been  ruby  plush,  but  it  now  gave 
one  the  suggestion  that  she  cleaned 
the  menagerie  knives  upon  it. 

Count  Florizel,  singularly  unlike 
his  portrait,  stood  outside,  with  a 
moody  air,  talking  to  a  dissipated- 
looking  bandsman  in  a  tarnished 
uniform.  The  Count  himself  was 
attired  in  a  costume  half  royal,  half 
military.  Raoul  spoke  to  him,  and 
discovered  that  the  man  was  French, 
or  to  be  more  accurate  a  French 
Creole  from  Martinique.  Into  his 
title  of  nobility  it  would  be  indiscreet 
to  enquire  further ;  his  real  name, 
he  voluntarily  declared  to  be  Philippe 
Gamdt. 

"Do  you  really  do  all  that?"  en- 
quired Raoul,  jerking  his  head  to- 
wards the  pictures. 

"  All  except  putting  my  head  in 
the  lion's  mouth.  The  first  Count 
Florizel  did  that.  But  he  kept  it 
in  too  long  one  day,  so  the  lion  bit 
it  oflE.  The  public  did  not  continue 
to  insist  on  the  item ;  and  neither  I 
nor  my  inmiediate  predecessor  have 
done  it.  The  other  things  are,  in 
reality,  just  as  dangerous." 

The  Lion-tamer  spoke  with  a 
depressed  and  gloomy  air  that  rather 
interested  Raoul.     He  had  imagined 
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tlmt  there  was  no  real  danger  for  such 
people  when  once  the  beasts  knew 
them;  obviously  this  man  thought 
differently.  "  Is  it  then  dangerous  ? " 
he  asked,  offering  M.  Gamdt  a  cigar- 
ette. 

Count  Florizel  gave  a  short  stare 
of  gloomy  surprise,  and  helped  hhn- 
self  to  two  cigarettes.  He  observed 
that  the  case  was  of  some  black 
metal  with  a  coronet  and  an  initial 
in  diamonds  upon  the  side.  "You 
try,"  he  remarked  pithily. 

"  I  will  try  if  you  like,"  said  Raoul 
quietly. 

The  two  young  men^s  eyes  met. 
In  a  scampish  sort  of  way  M.  Gamdt 
was  good-looking,  and  whatever  was 
wrong  with  Raoul  it  was  not  his 
exterior.  His  face  was  very  hand- 
some and  his  slight  figure  well-knit, 
well-shaped,  and  athletic.  They  found 
each  other  interesting.  "  What  has 
he  done  ?  "  Count  Florizel  asked  him- 
self, but  he  did  not  repeat  the 
enquiry  aloud.  "  Why  is  he  un- 
nerved to-day  ? "  Raoul  wondered. 
"He  cannot  always  be  afraid;  no  man 
could  lead  such  a  life  and  be  every 
day  afraid." 

He  held  the  lighted  match  while 
the  World's  Lion-tamer  lit  his  cigar- 
ette, and  the  latter  noticed  how  slim 
and  pointed  his  fingers  were. 

M.  Gam6t  raised  his  head,  and 
drew  in  the  first  inspiration,  puffing 
out  immediately  a  thin  cloud  of 
smoke.  "Have  you  ever  been  in  a 
den  full  of  lions  1 "  he  enquired 
carelessly. 

Raoul  smiled  as  he  replied  grimly : 
"  Yes ;  and  very  lately." 

"  And  Monsieur  took  no  hurt  1 " 

"They  did  not  kiU  me,"  Raoul 
answered,  with  the  same  bitter  smile. 
He  touched  his  breast,  and  seemed, 
by  a  general  gesture,  to  indicate  his 
wholeness  of  life  and  limb. 

"  And  you  want  to  try  again  1 " 

"  Not  the  same  lions." 
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They  had  long  ago  ceased  to  ex- 
amine each  other  with  their  eyes ; 
that  had  lasted  a  moment  only.  M. 
Florizel  watched  the  circling  timber 
steeds  of  the  adjacent  merry-go-round; 
Raoul  idly  admired  the  unconcerned 
air  of  Mrs.  Wamble  as  she  gathered 
in  the  desultory  shillings,  without  in- 
terrupting a  conversation  with  some 
unseen  interlocutor. 

"  And  will  you  permit  me  ] "  asked 
Raoul  presently. 

"To  go  in  the  lion's  cage  and 
perform  ?  "  Again  the  Creole  ex- 
amined him  with  swift  attention. 
"Listen,  Monsieur,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "To-day  of  all  days  you 
should  not  try  it.  Even  I,  who  do  it 
twice  daily,  as  another  man  breakfasts 
and  dines,  am  afraid  to-day."  Raoul 
turned  his  questioning  eyes  and  the 
other  saw  that  they,  at  least,  were  not 
afraid.  "  Monsieur,  to-morrow, — ^if 
to-morrow  I  am  alive — I  am  to  be 
married;  and  we  love  with  all  our  soul 
(for  we  have  but  one),  she  and  I.  Last 
night  she  had  a  dream;  a  warning 
vision,  in  which  she  saw  the  nightly 
performance,  the  naphtha-lamps  flar- 
ing, the  lions  leaping  through  their 
hoops,  the  elephant  standing  three- 
legged  on  his  tub ;  all,  as  it  always 
is,  only, — only,  Monsieur,  the  man  in 
the  lion's  cage  was  killed.  Monsieur, 
it  always  ends  in  that.  Macomo, 
Risto,  Abu  Hamed, — they  are  always 
killed  at  last.  And  to-night  it  will 
be  me."  He  had  removed  the  cigar- 
ette from  his  mouth  while  he  spoke, 
and  now  put  it  back  with  an  air  of 
finahty. 

"  It  cannot  be  you  if  you  are  not 
there." 

The  obviousness  of  Raoul's  objec- 
tion was  so  banal  that  the  World's 
Lion-tamer  found  it  quite  striking; 
he  again  removed  the  cigarette  and 
spat  to  a  really  surprising  distance,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  at  a  mark.  "  Monsieur, 
the  performance  must  take  place  to- 
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night  as  on  other  nights,  no  matter 
what  one  dreams." 

That,  certainly,  was  self-evident. 
Most  of  the  shillings  that  Mrs. 
Wamble,  in  her  red  and  gold  box, 
collected  so  indifferently  were  paid 
less  out  of  a  desire  to  see  wild  beasts 
than  out  of  a  conscious  desire  to  see  a 
man  in  their  cage,  and  an  unconscious 
sentiment  that  if  he  should  chance 
to  come  by  any  accident  they  might 
happen  to  see  it.  If  it  was  generally 
known  that  the  Lion-tamer  had  lost 
his  nerve,  the  attendance  would  be 
much  increased. 

"  Listen,"  said  Kaoul ;  "  it  is  the 
night's  performance  of  this  day  that 
you  dread,  because  of  the  dream  of 
Mademoiselle  your  fiancee.  Perform 
as  usual  now ;  to-night  I  will  do 
it.  Meanwhile  I  will  see  what  you 
do,  so  as  to  be  at^  fait.     Let  us  go 


m. 


}} 


Inside  there  was  a  good  number  of 
spectators ;     it   was    the    local   half- 
holiday,    and    the    shops   had   closed 
at    three.     A  man  was  going  round 
explaining  the  habits  of  the  animals ; 
their  prevailing  habit  was,  apparently, 
to    smell    abominably,    but    of    this 
idiosyncrasy  no  explanation  was  forth- 
coming.    "  And    now,"  said    the    ex- 
planatory   gentleman,   coming   to  his 
peroration,    **I  am  requested  by  the 
Proprietress,  on  *er  bee-arf,  to  thenk 
you    all,    ladies   and    gentlemen,    for 
your  petronige  and  attention.     Count 
Florizel  will   at   once   conunence   his 
daring  performance  in  the  den  of  the 
five    forest-bred    African     lions,    the 
large  lion  on  the  right-'and  side  being 
the    identical    one   wot    caused    the 
death  of   the  former  Count  by  bitin* 
orf    'is    *ed    while     it    were    restin' 
lovin'ly     in     the     Forest -Monarch's 
mouth.       Kindly    not     to     applaud 
doorin'    the    performance,    as    it    is 
hapt    to    upset    the    lions    and     so 
materially  to  increase  the  danger  to 
the  performer."     A  burst  of  clapping 


followed  this  announcement,  under 
cover  of  which  Raoul's  friend  entered 
the  largest  cage,  containing,  as  the 
showman  had  said,  five  lions,  who 
watched  his  arrival  with  unmistak- 
able signs  of  sulky  disapproval. 

"It  ought  to  be  forbidden,"  said 
the  head-mistress  of  a  young  ladies' 
school,  who  had  secured  special  terms 
for  her  forty  pupils. 

"  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,"  agreed  her  second-in-oom- 
mand.  Whereupon  the  Principal 
adjusted  her  glasses,  and  the  assist- 
ant licked  her  lips.  The  young 
ladies  declared,  as  one  woman,  that 
it  was  a  disgusting  and  degrading 
sight,  and  elbowed  their  way  to  the 
front  of  the  crowd.  "  He's  left  the 
door  unbolted  ! "  squeaked  one  fair 
student,  with  prudent  remembrance 
of  personal  safety  and  some  regret 
that  she  had  got  so  far  forward. 

Count  Florizel  overheard,  and, 
bowing  finely,  remedied  the  omission. 
He  always  did  this. 

The  lions  seemed  very  sleepy, 
almost  more  sleepy  than  sulky. 
The  afternoon  was  hot,  and  it  was 
appallingly  stuflfy  in  the  show.  Per- 
haps that  accounted  for  the  beads  of 
sweat  that  broke  out  upon  the  lion- 
tamer's  forehead. 

At  first  the  lions  were  made  to  ran 
in  a  rhythmic  fashion  round  the  cage, 
then  to  leap  over  the  Count's  right 
leg,  extended  aslant  to  the  bars,  then 
over  his  left  leg,  over  his  arm,  and 
lastly  through  a  hoop  held  in  his  left 
hand.  Chairs  were  next  passed  into 
the  cage,  and  on  these  their  majesties 
sat,  most  unmajestically.  The  arrange- 
ment was  varied,  so  that  singular 
groupings  were  achieved  ;  and  finally, 
seateid  on  the  largest  lion's  baok, 
with  the  other  four  occupying  the 
comers  of  the  cage.  Count  Florizel 
discharged  a  pistol  and  the  explana- 
tory gentleman  outside  burned  a  red 
fire. 
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It  was  over,  and  Raoul  breathed 
again.  With  a  sick  horror  he  had 
watched  it  all,  and  noted  the  bestial 
curiosity  of  the  gaping  crowd.  That 
Florizel  had  for  the  time  utterly  lost 
his  nerve  Raoul  was  certain. 

The  explanatory  gentleman  was  now 
drawing  attention  to  the  financial 
talents  of  Annabella,  the  largest  ele- 
phant, who,  when  given  a  penny, 
would  proceed  to  put  it  in  the  slot 
and  draw  forth  chocolate  or  biscuits. 
The  Principal  was  impressing  this  ex- 
emplary instance  of  animal  sagacity 
on  her  young  ladies.  Raoul  and 
Florizel  went  outside. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter  with  a  hang- 
dog laugh,  "does  Monsieur  still  wish 
to  go  into  the  lions*  cage  to-night  ? " 

"  Yes,"  Raoul  answered  quietly ;  "  I 
am  still  willing." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Florizel,  "  it's  all 
nonsense.  It  will  be  as  safe  to-night 
as  any  other ;  but  for  the  time  IVe 
lost  my  nerve,  and  /  am  pretty  sure 
they  know  it" 
"  The  Uons  ] " 
Florizel  nodded. 

Nevertheless  Raoul  stuck  to  his 
guns.  The  evening  show  was  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  at  that  hour  he  would 
enter  the  cage  and  go  through  the 
stipulated  performance.  Mrs.  Wamble, 
when  consulted  on  the  subject,  made 
no  objection,  provided  the  Attraction, 
as  she  called  him,  expected  no  re- 
muneration. Her  financial  instincts 
appeared  to  be  as  sound  as  those  of 
Annabella.  This  point  settled,  she 
inserted  that  of  a  hair-pin  in  a 
winkle  and  deftly  extracted  the 
mollusc  from  its  shell ;  her  consump- 
tion of  the  disproportionately  minute 
fish  again  recalling  the  elephant  and 
the  chocolate. 

Raoul  strolled  away,  Count  Florizel 
watching  his  departure  with  unwilling 
eyes.  He  wondered  if  it  was  all  a 
hoax  and  thejswell  was  going  away 
for  good. 


II. 


It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock.  Raoul 
sat  upon  a  bench  close  to  the  sea ; 
presently  he  would  go  to  the  mena- 
gerie ;  meanwhile  he  smoked.  Half-an- 
hour  ago  he  had  had  his  case  refilled, 
scarcely  adverting  at  all  to  the  fact  that 
a  whole  case-full  was  quite  unnecessary. 
Just  behind  him,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  was  a  hotel ;  on  its  balcony 
a  lady  and  a  little  boy  stood  watching 
the  passers-by. 

"  Aunt  Gwendolen,  I  am  sure  it  is 
time  to  start,"  the  little  boy  asserted 
for  the  twentieth  time. 

The  lady  laughed.  "  What  a  tyrant 
you  are.  Bob  !  However  it  is  easiest 
to  yield ;  come  along." 

So  they  turned  and  went  indoors, 
presently  reappearing  at  the  hotel 
entrance,  about  which  a  group  of 
yachts'  boatmen  stood  chatting.  They 
all  saluted  the  lady,  and  she  spoke  to 
one  of  them. 

**  Oh,  Fergusson,  Master  Robert  has 
discovered  that  there  is  a  menagerie 
in  the  town,  and  he  wants  to  see  it. 
We  shall  not  go  on  board  for  another 
hour " 

"  Ttvo  hours  ! "  intei*polated  Master 
Robert. 

The  men  again  saluted,  and  the 
lady  and  her  nephew  moved  away. 
At  that  moment  Raoul  turned  and 
the  lady's  eyes  met  his.  She  bowed 
and  stood  still;  he  had  both  to  rise 
and  come  forward  to  greet  her. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you,"  she  said  ; 
"  for  the  last  ten  minutes  I  have  been 
examining  the  back  of  your  head  from 
the  balcony." 

Raoul  said  how  good  it  was  of  her  to 
remember  him ;  was  it  not  two  years 
since  they  had  last  met?  And  then 
he  grew  pale;  their  eyes  had  met  again, 
and  he  saw  that  she  too  had  heard. 

"  Aunt  Qwen,  do  come  ! "  urged  the 
boy,  who  was  unfortunately  a  person 
of  one  idea. 
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"  My  nephew,"  said  the  lady,  "  in- 
sists on  my  taking  him  to  the  mena- 
gerie.    He  is  apt  to  be  impatient." 

Raoul  took  off  his  hat ;  he  was,  no 
doubt,  receiving  his  dismissal. 

"  Will  you  not  escort  us  ? "  asked 
the  lady.  "You  do  not  seem  very 
busy." 

"  No ;  I  shall  be  charmed,"  he  an- 
swered, walking  along  beside  her. 
Bob  disdained  to  stay  close  to  them, 
keeping  up  a  merely  moral  connection 
with  the  party. 

Raoul  did  not  seem  to  be  looking 
at  the  lady,  but  he  could  see  her  very 
well.  She  was  beautiful,  and  her 
figure  was  fine  and  stately.  She  was 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  but  she 
had  been  nearly  two  years  a  widow, 
— the  widow  of  a  man  half  a  century 
older  than  herself;  and  she  was 
dressed  in  a  half-mourning  dream  of 
black  and  lilac.  He  turned  suddenly 
to  her  and  said,  almost  roughly, 
"  Madame  ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  quietly,  "  I 
know  it  all." 

"  And  you  speak  to  me  ! " 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  very 
much,"  she  answered,  turning  her 
grand  eyes  full  upon  him ;  "  and  what 
I  say  is  not  what  women  generally 
say.  But  my  reason  is  good  and 
honest ;  no  one  hears  but  you,  and 
you  will,  I  know,  not  misunderstand." 

She  had  already  turned  away  again, 
but  ho  watched  her  still.  Always  he 
had  thought  her  beautiful,  but  never 
so  lovely  as  to-night.  He  had  cer- 
tainly never  thought  to  be  again 
walking  side  by  side  with  such  a 
woman  as  a  friend,  nay,  as  far  as 
she  went,  as  an  equal.  Just  now, 
when  he  had  taken  off  his  hat  to 
leave  her,  the  thought  had  smote  him 
that  for  the  last  time  in  his  life  he 
was  saluting  a  lady. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  asked  him, 
"  the  time  that  we,  my  husband  and  I, 
stayed  with  your  father  and   mother 


at  La  Baside?"  He  bowed;  alas, 
how  well  did  he  remember  it !  "  But 
I  dare  say,"  she  continued,  "  you  have 
forgotten  how  good  you  were  to 
us."  Yes,  he  answered,  he  remem- 
bered nothing  about  that.  "  Ah, 
but  I  do  not  forget,  nor  did  he, 
my  dear  good  old  husband.  Long 
afterwards  he  spoke  of  it;  and  we 
talked  together  of  our  pleasant  visits 
with  you  and  your  brother  to  Ch^non- 
ceaux,  and  Azay,  and  Loches,  Langeais, 

Chambord,  Blois, '* 

"  Ah,  don't,  Madame  ! "  Like  a 
sharp  whip-stroke  came  each  well- 
known  name  of  the  old  Valois  chd- 
teaux  to  which  the  guests  at  La  Baside 
had  always  been  taken,  and  the 
memory  of  those  happy  summer  days 
when  all  was  well.  For  a  moment, 
one  measureless  moment  that  pressed 
into  itself  the  bitterness  of  half  a 
life,  his  thoughts  flew  back,  and  he 
and  she  stood  again  in  the  summer 
meadows  by  the  Loire,  pictured  in  a 
memory  that  recked  neither  of  present 
nor  future,  and  framed  in  a  death- 
less regret.  He  heard  still  the  echo 
of  her  voice  as  though  she  had 
but  just  ceased  saying  what  she  said 
then :  the  scent  of  the  field  and  of 
her  presence  came  back  to  him 
again ;  and  her  eyes  were  still 
meeting  his,  in  the  reluctant  read- 
ing of  his  untold  secret.  More  than 
ever  he  was  glad  now  that  it  had 
not  been  then  told.  If  his  lips 
were  sealed  then  because  she  was 
bound,  were  they  not  more  sealed 
now  that  she  was  free  ?  If  then  he 
held  her  in  such  divine  respect  that 
he  was  ashamed  and  silenced  that 
she  should  surprise  his  secret  in  his 
eyes,  should  he  now  tell  her  that  he 
had  always  loved  her  when  his  love 
was  but  a  defilement  to  her  white 
purity  and  dignity  ?  Nay,  and  if  at 
times  he  had  since  wondered  whether 
she  too  would  not  have  loved  him, 
had   she   been   free,   would    he   hold 
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any  such  question  now,  when  for 
her  to  love  him  would  be  unworthy 
of  her  ? 

"  Ah  don't,  Madame  ! "  he  cried 
again. 

"Ah  well.  Monsieur,  we  used  to 
talk  of  them.  And  one  day  my  dear, 
true,  generous  husband  said  to  me, 
*  Gwen,  I  think  you  liked  that  young 
man.' " 

"  My  brother  ? "  whispered  Kaoul. 

"  No  ;  hia  brother." 

They  both  paused  a  moment  and 
on  his  dark  cheek  the  red  stain 
deepened. 

"He  asked  me,"  continued  the 
lady,  "  and  I  said  yes ;  for  it  was 
true,  truer  than  he  thought,  truer 
than  I  knew.  And  he  said,  my 
husband,  that  perhaps  some  day, 
when  he  himself  should  be  dead,  I 
would  marry  some  such  person, — to 
please  myself,  he  said,  for  that  I  had 
married  first  to  please  him  . 
and  he  said  :  *  Gwen,  you  have  made 
my  life  so  happy ;  you  will  take  your 
own  happiness  some  day.'  " 

And  now  again  she  turned  her 
grave  eyes  to  meet  his,  and  her  lips 
parted  again,  but  before  she  could 
continue,  again  broke  out  the  bitter 
cry, — "  Ah,  don't,  Madame  !  " 

"I  heard  to^lay,— this  mornmg," 
she  went  on  presently,  "of, — what 
had  happened,  and  I  at  once  wrote 
to  your  mother  ;  in  my  letter  I  asked 
for  your  address,  and  I  told  her  why 
I  wanted  it." 

"  You  told  my  mother  that " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  true ;  it  is  true ;  it 
will  be  true  to-morrow.  Will  you 
think  of  it,  and  tell  me  to-morrow  1 
Perhaps  you  will  see,  when  you  have 
thought  it  over,  that  I  am  right." 

He  said  neither  yes,  nor  no.     They 

had    arrived   at  the   show  now,  and 

Bob  already  stood  before  the  roseate 

t     Mrs.  Wamble,  impatient  for  his  aunt's 

i    «nivaL     She  passed  up  to  him,  paid 

■Ltfae  necessary  shillings,  and  she  and 

\ 


the  boy  disappeared.  Close  by  stood 
one  of  the  yacht's  crew,  who  had 
been  shooting  at  an  adjacent  gallery. 
Raoul  beckoned  to  him,  and  the  man, 
who  had  seen  his  mistress  arrive 
with  the  gentleman,  at  once  came  up, 
saluting. 

Raoul  looked  at  his  watch ;  in  ten 
minutes  his  own  part  of  the  show 
was  to  begin ;  before  then  Madame 
must  have  left  the  place.  He  wrote 
a  few  lines  in  French  on  the  back 
of  one  of  his  own  cards  and  gave 
it  to  the  man.  "Take  this  in  there 
to  your  mistress,"  he  said,  "  and  see 
that  she  comes  out.  If  necessary, 
say  she  is  wanted  on  the  yacht ;  any- 
thing, only  do  not  let  her  see  the 
man  performing  in  the  lions'  cage." 
He  gave  the  sailor  all  the  money  he 
had  left,  which  seemed  a  great  deal 
to  the  man.  "Mind,"  he  added,  as 
the  man  took  the  card,  "you  must 
get  her  out  of  the  show  before  the 
man  goes  into  the  lions'  cage.  She 
would  not  like  it ;  I  saw  it  this 
afternoon ;  really  she  would  not  like  it." 

The  sailor  nodded  intelligently  and 
saluted;  no  doubt  the  gentleman 
was  right ;  her  ladyship  would  not 
like  that  sort  of  thing.  They  don't 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know ; 
only  he  immediately  resolved  that  for 
his  own  part  he  would  like  to  see 
it  very  much.  Meanwhile  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  show. 

Count  Florizel  had  been  sick 
with  apprehension  lest  the  Attraction 
should  not  keep  his  word.  "Come 
in  here,"  he  said,  now  immensely 
relieved,  "and  put  on  this  uniform." 
He  led  Raoul  into  a  small  tent,  very 
ragged  and  rather  dirty,  and  pointed 
to  an  impossibly  gorgeous  hussar 
jacket  and  busby,  which,  as  they 
seemed  fairly  clean,  Raoul  made  no 
objection  to  don.  "  If  you  put  on 
these  jack-boots  and  spurs,  and 
wrinkle  your  trousers  over  the  tops 
you'll  do,"  he  added. 
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He  watched  Raoul  unbutton  his 
own  boots  and  pull  on  the  others, 
and  a^ain  he  noticed  how  sHm  and 
pointed  the  long  brown  fingers  were. 
But  when  presently  Raoul  straight- 
ened himself  Florizel  could  not  meet 
his  sad  hazel  eyes.  Deathly  ashamed 
of  himself  was  the  World's  Lion- 
tamer,  ashamed  as  is  the  chemist 
who  sells  strychnine  to  a  white-faced 
purchaser  who  says  it  is  for  rats. 

Through  the  ragged  tent  Raoul  saw 
Madame  pass  out  of  the  show  and  dis- 
appear in  the  direction  of  the  yacht, 
Bob  furiously  protesting  but  unheeded. 
Then  he  and  Count  Florizel  emerged 
and  passed  up  the  inclined  poultry- 
ladder  into  the  menagerie. 

Mrs.  Wamble  cast  one  half -curious, 
half -indifferent,  glance  after  the  Attrac- 
tion, and  then  returned  to  her  pensive 
search  for  the  winkle.  Outside,  the 
August  moon  was  riding  calm  and 
sweet  in  a  pale  twilight  sky,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  the  moist  scent  of  the 
sea.  In  the  tent  the  naphtha-jets 
were  already  aflare.  It  was  stiflingly 
hot,  and  there  was  a  large  crowd, 
some  inkling  of  an  unusual  perform- 
ance having  somehow  got  abroad. 
*'  By  what  name  shall  I  announce 
you  ? "  asked  Florizel. 

For  one  moment  Raoul  paused, 
then  he  answered  :  "  Vaurien, — Cap- 
tain Vaurien."  And,  keeping  his  eyes 
straight  to  his  front,  the  discreet 
Florizel  merely  nodded. 

The  explanatory  gentleman  was 
just  finishing  his  circular  tour  of  the 
cages  (outside),  his  remarks  being  an 
un-Bowdlerised  edition  of  his  after- 
noon's discourse.  Count  Florizel 
whispered  to  him.  "  And  now,"  he 
shouted  '*a  special  Attraction  will 
take  place.  Captain  Vaurien  will 
henter  the  cage  containing  five  forest- 
bred  African  lions  and  put  the 
monarchs  of  the  desert  through  their 
unrivalled  performance.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  Captain  Vaurien  has 


appeared  in  public  [the  audience 
perfectly  understood  and  licked  its 
lips],  and  for  this  Attraction  no 
hextry  charge  has  been  imposed.  It 
is  »pecially  re-quested  that  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  not  applaud  until  the 
Captain  emerges  from  the  cage." 

Florizel  had  already  disappeared, 
with  a  white  face  of  attempted  uncon- 
cern. Outside  the  show  was  waiting 
the  lady  of  his  love,  and  strolling 
away  they  fell  to  discussion  of  the 
morrow.  Presently  they  met  a  lady 
hurrying  back,  a  tall  lady,  grandly 
dressed,  and  with  a  grand  face,  only 
a  terror,  vague  but  mastering,  had 
whitened  it.  The  other  woman 
watched  her  curiously.  '*  Sakes ! 
she  looks  as  if  —  blest  if  I  know 
what  she  does  look  like,"  said  the 
future  Countess  Florizel.  A  chill 
sinking  of  the  heart  that  he  could 
not  explain  made  the  World's  Lion- 
tamer  somewhat  husky  in  his  reply. 

The  grand  lady  hurried  on  towards 
the  menagerie,  but  before  she  reached 
it  there  came  from  the  crowded  tent 
a  sudden  noise  that  sent  the  others 
frantically  after  her. 

It  was  first  a  noise  that  belonged, 
of  right,  not  to  that  squalid  comer  of 
an  English  town,  but  to  the  unde- 
graded  solitudes  of  the  tropic  desert, 
the  snarl,  and  then  the  roar  of  an 
angry  lion.  And,  after  that^  sounds 
more  dreadful,  drowned  in  the  vague 
din  of  an  excited,  frightened  crowd  ; 
and  mixed  with  Uiese  the  shriek  of 
parrots,  the  scream  of  monkeys,  the 
trumpeting,  half  sympaUietic,  half 
terrified,  of  elephants,  the  yelp  of 
wolves  and  hysenas,  the  snarling  of 
leopards  and  tigers,  and  lions. 

And  presently,  out  into  the  cooler 
night,  came  a  staggering  group  carry- 
ing the  body  of  a  man ;  the  desecrated 
temple  of  the  spirit^  soon  to  be  left 
vacant  by  the  tired  soul  that  panted 
to  go  and  hide  itself  out  yonder  in  the 
gathering  shadows  of  the  dusk. 
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Someone  threw  a  bit  of  frowzy  car- 
pet on  the  inclined  plane  and  laid  the 
man  down  upon  it.  One  of  those  who 
had  helped  to  bring  him  out  was  a 
young  doctor,  a  good  sort  of  lad 
with  a  kind  disturbed  face.  He  knew 
he  could  do  nothing,  and  his  honest 
blue  eyes  were  passionately  regretful ; 
if  only  he  had  learned  some  receipt 
by  which  this  torn  body  could  be 
mended  ! 

"It  is  all  right,"  whispered  the 
Vaurien ;  he  saw  well  enough,  even 
with  his  darkening  eyes,  the  sorrow 
on  the  lad's  kindly  face,  the  trembling 
of  the  young  red  lips. 

But  now  another  face  infinitely 
dearer  was  bending  down  over  him. 
"  How  you  tempted  me ! "  he  whis- 
pered in  his  own  speech.  "  But,  ah 
Madame,  I  could  not  do  that !  Even 
I,  dear  lady,  am  not  so  bad  as  that." 

She  had  no  reply  for  him  but  in 
her  eyes ;  to  her  the  poor  ruined 
outcast  seemed  a  hero,  dying  in  a 
blaze  of  glory. 

Count  Florizel  stood  close  behind, 
whimpering  feebly;  his  sweetheart 
clung  hysterically  to  his  arm,   ming- 


ling her  tears  with  his.  Their  silly 
sobbings  fell  on  the  Vaurien's  dying 
ears ;  he  made  a  little  vocal  will  in 
their  favour  and  bequeathed  them 
in  trust  to  Madame.  She  understood 
all  about  it  afterwards,  and  Florizel 
braved  the  lions'  cage  no  longer. 

And  so  the  night  fell,  and  the 
shadows  darkened,  and  out  into  the 
great  deep  crept  the  poor  battered 
soul  to  meet  the  Inexorable  Judge. 
And  yet  of  him,  too,  might  it  not 
be  said,  as  they  sing  in  his  church  of 
the  great  saints,  Potuit  transgredi,  et 
non  transgressus  est  ?  He  might  have 
done  amiss,  and  he  did  not.  A  great 
temptation  had  come  to  him  and  he 
had  turned  away  from  it,  even  though 
to  his  foolish  brain  there  seemed  no 
alternative  but  that  of  death  itself. 
Perhaps  the  Judge  keeps  count  of 
things  like  these.  "  Even  though  our 
heart  condemn  us.  He  is  greater  than 
our  heart  and  knoweth  all  things." 

So  the  night  fell,  and  the  forest- 
bred  lions  slept  in  peace ;  and  the 
Vaurien  slept  too. 

John  Ayscouoh. 
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The  rural  American  has  hitherto 
been,  and  will  continue  for  some  time 
yet  to  be,  the  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war  in  his  vast  country,  as  well  of 
many  questions  scarcely  less  momen- 
tous. For  any  one  who  has  known 
him  under  his  own  rooftree,  lived  by 
his  side  and  shared  his  interests,  there 
has  been  much  material  for  reflection 
during  these  last  six  months.  Hav- 
ing had  the  advantage  of  this  inti- 
macy for  many  years,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  I  have  concerned  myself 
much  with  endeavours  to  picture  the 
mental  attitude  of  my  many  bucolic 
friends  of  former  days  in  this,  their 
first,  encounter  with  a  really  alien 
foe.  I  have  amused  myself  with 
returning  in  fancy  to  many  a  cheery 
fireside  and  sunny  porch,  where  I 
have  listened  through  lazy  hours  to 
the  views  of  men  who  were  at  once 
the  shrewdest  and  the  most  ignorant 
of  any  tillers  of  the  soil,  known  to 
me,  who  can  read  and  write.  Per- 
haps ignorance  is  somewhat  too  strong 
a  term  for  a  state  of  mind  that  might 
more  aptly  be  described  as  prejudice, 
though  the  former  being  so  largely 
the  outcome  of  the  latter  the  dis- 
tinction is  of  little  moment. 

I  have  Hufliciontly  indicated  that  I 
make  no  rofonmco  in  those  remarks  to 
the  inU^lli^ont  American  of  the  great 
cities,  (/otnparativoly  speaking  he  is 
a  cosmopolitan,  in  linked  by  all  sorts 
of  interests  to  tlio  old  world,  rubs 
shoulders  every  day  with  foreigners, 
and,  if  no  traveller  lumsolf,  associates 
daily  in  some  form  with  tliose  who 
are.  As  to  the  countryman,  the 
agricultural  freeholder  who  is  imme- 
diately in  my  thoughts,  it  is  equally 


obvious  that  so  vast  a  body  cannot 
be  treated  of  without  inmiense  reser- 
vation. To  get  at  the  type  you  most, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  so  large 
and  new  a  country,  brush  aside  a 
heap  of  rural  humanity  that  by  birth, 
antecedents,  alien  blood,  or  excep- 
tional culture,  does  not  come  under 
the  same  category.  But  when  all 
this  is  done,  there  is  still  much  more 
than  enough  left  of  the  genuine  con- 
servative freeholder  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  entirely  aloof  from  cities  and 
their  modes  of  thought  and  life,  to 
be  a  great  power  in  the  land. 
Hitherto,  since  history  began  in 
America,  that  power  has  for  the 
most  part  been  used  upon  the  side 
of  war  when  peace  and  war  have 
been  in  the  balance ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  wiU  be 
so  again.  When  the  Spanish  crisis 
grew  acute  I  thought  that  I  could 
name  with  tolerable  accuracy  those 
of  my  country  acquaintances  in  the 
States  who  would  have  risen  readily 
to  the  appeals  of  the  "  Yellow  Press," 
and  those  who  would  have  despised 
them.  The  distinction  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  run  upon  class  lines : 
the  numerically  insignificant  gentry 
class,  to  use  a  convenient  term,  being 
almost  certain  to  keep  their  heads 
like  their  fellows  in  the  cities ;  while 
the  mass  of  the  yeomanry  would  be 
sure  to  be  cracking  their  heels  and 
crowing  defiance  from  their  stack- 
yards. The  older  States  of  the 
Middle  and  the  South  are  far  the 
most  interesting  studies  in  this  re- 
spect, as  possessing  a  comparatively 
homogeneous  population  with  some 
traditions  behind  them,  and  a  toler- 
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ably  consistent  record  of  ignorance 
of  Europe.  At  any  rate  it  is  an 
essentially  typical  neighbourhood  that 
I  have  immediately  in  my  mind,  and 
to  which  I  was  able  to  despatch 
certain  letters  of  enquiry  as  to  the 
views  of  some  old  friends  upon  the 
Cuban  question.  The  answers  were 
such  as  I  should  have  expected.  My 
enlightened  correspondents  of  course 
deprecated  war  in  unqualified  fashion; 
my  yeoman  friends  were  entirely 
bellicose,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say 
were  quite  unselfish,  so  far  as  any 
ulterior  views  of  annexation  were 
concerned.  The  woes  of  the  Cubans 
had  apparently  stirred  these  excel- 
lent agriculturalists  to  a  white  heat. 
Spain,  so  ran  the  burden  of  their 
song,  was  two  hundred  years  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  had  for- 
feited all  claim  to  dominion  in  seas 
that  washed  the  free  soil  of  the 
United  States.  But  reading  between 
the  lines,  and  interpreting  these 
written  sentiments  by  the  light  of 
personal  intimacy,  I  do  not  mind 
saying  that  I  feel  quite  sure  it  was 
Spain's  backward  condition,  as  much 
as  her  active  oppression  of  the  Cubans, 
which  stirred  all  this  indignation. 
The  prevalent  type  of  American 
farmer  cherishes  notions  of  the  old 
world  that  are  as  amazing  as  they 
are  stereotyped.  The  European 
peasant,  in  other  matters  immeasur- 
ably his  inferior,  is  much  more 
reasonable,  and  indeed  better  in- 
formed in  a  sense  as  to  foreign 
countries.  The  traditional  prejudice 
of  the  rural  American  makes  him 
almost  a  monomaniac  on  this  ques- 
tion. He  believes  all  European 
countries  to  be  wallowing  in  ignor- 
ance, tyranny,  and  reactionary  sloughs, 
modifying  his  opinions  somewhat 
with  regard  to  England,  or  the  Old 
Country.  Oriental,  African  or  even 
South  American  development  seem 
small  matters  to  him.    North  America, 


to  this  type  of  North  American,  is 
the  only  country  worth  considering 
where  the  future  of  civilisation  is 
concerned;  and  he  brushes  aside  in 
his  mind  all  other  lands  and  conti- 
nents. Spain,  being  more  nearly 
a  justification  of  his  contemptuous 
attitude  than  any  European  country 
within  the  range  of  conflict,  naturally 
caused  especial  irritation. 

And  yet  how  curious  all  this  is, 
when  you  regard  the  surroundings 
among  which  thousands  of  these  wor- 
shippers of  the  go-ahead  fetish  dwell 
with  such  content  and  self-compla- 
cency !  The  glorification  of  rampant 
modernity  is  not  only  conceivable  but 
almost  natural  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  in  country  districts  that 
have  just  been  rescued  from  the 
wilderness  and  are  driving  back  the 
frontier  man  and  the  Indian  with  their 
steam  and  electricity.  But  this,  to 
to  tell  the  truth  rather  tiresome, 
exuberance,  is  not  without  its  humour, 
coming,  as  you  may  often  hear  it 
come,  from  the  mouths  of  people 
whose  primitiveness  in  this  respect  is 
as  conspicuous  as  is  their  own  uncon- 
sciousness of  it.  This,  again,  would 
have  no  significance  in  newly  settled 
territories ;  but  it  is  another  matter 
coming  from  people  who,  after  a 
century  or  more  of  occupation,  are 
often  content  to  inhabit  dwellings 
that  an  English  labourer  would  scorn, 
to  drive  over  roads  that  would  fairly 
frighten  a  French  peasant,  and  very 
generally  to  be  quite  pleased  with 
crops  that  would  spell  ruin  to  the 
average  f  arming-commun  ity  of  Western 
Europe.  One  might,  if  it  were  worth 
while,  considerably  prolong  this  com- 
parison between  the  civilisation  of 
whole  States,  and  old  ones  too,  and 
the  rural  condition  of  England,  France 
or  Germany.  In  the  matter  of  educa 
tion,  for  instance,  one  might  appro- 
priately recall  the  rude  log-huts  where 
children,      whose     great-great-grand- 
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fathers  were  native-born,  are  taught 
by  pedagogues  of  an  often  most 
ludicrously  untrained  and  inefficient 
type,  and  compare  this  state  of  things 
with  the  accommodation  and  teachers 
to  be  found  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
France  or  England.  It  would  be 
even  permissible  to  wonder  if,  in  the 
matter  of  liberty  itself,  that  essen- 
tially American  plant,  the  English 
proletariat  was  not  in  many  respects 
the  more  fortunate.  With  these 
unsophisticated  souls,  however,  the 
effeteness  and  general  backwardness 
of  the  countries  of  the  old  world  are 
as  much  an  article  of  faith  as  with 
the  citizens  of  the  newest  Western 
town.  The  prospect,  too,  of  foreign 
war  has  never  held  out  any  particular 
terrors  to  the  owner  of  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  well  removed  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  On  the  contrary,  a 
rupture  with  a  foreign  power,  more 
particularly  with  one  of  the  second 
rank,  has  had  some  solid  attractions 
for  a  class  that  for  a  generation  have 
had  to  sell  their  produce  in  the 
cheapest  markets  of  the  world  and 
buy  their  necessaries  in  one  of  the 
dearest.  Nor,  again,  having  regard 
only  to  sentiment,  does  the  possibility 
of  a  bombardment  of  Boston  or  New 
York  greatly  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
the  fire-eater  who  grows  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  or  corn  in  Missouri. 
The  Eastern  cities,  he  considers,  and 
not  without  some  justice,  have  this 
long  time  battened  on  him,  and  grown 
rich  by  selling  him  inferior  and  pro- 
tected goods  at  high  prices,  while 
he  has  remained  poor  as  a  contributor 
to  the  glutted  markets  of  Europe, 
upon  which  nothing  but  war  of  some 
kind  seems  to  promise  any  salutary 
effect.  So  long  as  a  high  tariff  is 
maintained,  whatever  foreign  diffi- 
culties the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  America,  she  is  sure  to  find  in  her 
farming  class  the  strongest  element  of 
Jingoism. 


Of  course,  too,  there  were  many 
people  in  the  United  States  who 
were  not  averse  to  war  with  Spain 
in  order  that  sectional  jealoucdeSy 
such  as  those  growing  between  East 
and  West,  might  be  checked,  and  the 
increasing  harmony  between  North 
and  South  be  cemented  into  some- 
thing like  a  common  patriotism. 
The  term  Americcm  has  still  a 
strange  ring  about  it,  and  is  by  no 
means  yet  in  every  day  use  over  a 
considerable  slice  of  the  country.  A 
few  days  before  war  was  declared  I 
found  myself  sitting  next  to  a  lady 
from  Virginia,  a  thoroughly  sensible 
and  unaffected  person,  and  a  member 
of  one  of  the  old  families  of  that 
famous  State.  I  did  not  think  it  in 
the  least  strange  when  she  confided 
to  me  that,  till  the  last  few  days,  she 
had  never  thought  of  herself  as  an 
American,  but  simply  as  a  Virginian, 
and  was  then  experiencing  the  first 
strange  glow  of  national  patriotism. 
This  was  considerably  accelerated,  I 
gathered,  by  the  French  Press  and 
the  ill-natured  gibes  of  the  French 
students  among  whom  her  lines  were 
at  that  moment  cast. 

It  is  hardly  worth  perhaps  reit- 
erating what  is  a  matter  of  such 
common  knowledge,  namely  that  the 
better  class  in  America  were  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  war.  I 
have  not  personally  come  across  a 
single  American  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  who  did  not  hold  this 
view.  This  very  fact  makes  the 
steady  growth  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  retaining  the  Philippines  the  more 
singular,  and  the  more  inexplicable 
from  every  point  of  view.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  very  large  body  of 
sensible  men  in  the  States,  who  de- 
plored the  war,  are  converted  to  the 
idea  of  making  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  a  leading  result  of  it; 
while  the  freeholder  on  his  londy 
farm,  to  whom  such  a  prospect  can 
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mean  nothing, — absolutely  nothing 
but  increased  taxation — is  entirely 
enamoured  of  this  strange  departure 
from  every  canon  of  American  faith. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  yet  put  the  enter- 
prise into  figures ;  but  I  will  take  the 
liberty  presently  of  doing  so  in  some 
sort  of  rough  fashion.  In  the  mean- 
time how  passing  strange  it  is,  how 
perplexing,  how  completely  out  of 
harmony  with  all  her  traditions,  that 
the  United  States  should  seriously 
contemplate  the  despotic  government 
of  an  alien,  a  remote,  and  a  barbarous 
people.  Mexico,  or  Cuba,  would 
strike  a  sufficiently  jarring  chord 
upon  her  vitals  if  absorbed  into  her 
constitution ;  but  they  are  at  least 
within  her  geographical  system,  and 
might  conceivably,  if  the  need  arose, 
be  joined  to  the  Republic.  Whatever 
difficulties  such  a  development  might 
present  it  would  not  be  wholly  out- 
side the  lines  of  American  tradition. 
There  would  be  no  departure,  in 
intention  at  any  rate,  from  the 
peculiar  part  that  the  country  has 
hitherto  played  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Till  now  the  United 
States  has  been  in  some,  and  indeed 
important,  respects  the  envy  of  the 
world.  No  foreign  complications 
have  seemed  possible,  except  those 
of  her  own  making.  She  is  not  a 
country  but  a  continent,  producing 
almost  everything  known  to  civilisa- 
tion, and  so  constituted,  both  in  the 
matter  of  size  and  strength,  that  no 
European  nation  would  dream  of  an 
attack  upon  her  integrity.  The  vast 
sums  that  Europe  is  compelled  to  spend 
upon  armaments  she  has  hitherto  been 
at  liberty,  if  she  so  chose,  to  apply  to 
the  development  of  vast  and  thinly 
populated  territories.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  she  should  be  willing  to 
abandon  a  position  that  is  the  envy 
of  all  other  nations  for  such  a  will-of- 
the-wisp  as  is  now  holding  her  fancy. 
The  area  of    the    United   States, 


roughly  speaking,  is  some  twenty  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  less  than  double  the  popula- 
tion. Three-fourths  of  her  States  and 
territories  are  crying  out  for  immi- 
gration  to  till  and  occupy  their  waste 
lands,  and  most  of  these  partially 
occupied  or  waste  lands  are  in  every 
particular  adapted  to  the  settlement 
and  prosperity  of  the  most  vigorous 
European  stocks.  To  make  these 
future  millions  happy  and  govern 
them  wisely  is  surely  work  enough, 
one  would  have  thought,  for  the  most 
vigorous  of  nations.  Is  the  political 
record  of  America  at  home  so  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  that  she  can 
upply  herself  with  confidence  to  the 
novel  task  of  governing  some  seven 
million  savages  in  a  remote  sphere? 
But  far  above  this,  is  it  not  likely 
that  such  an  experiment,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  the  reverse,  will  at  some 
time  or  another  infinitely  compromise 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
hundred  odd  millions  that  may  be 
then  working  out  a  much  more  im- 
portant problem  upon  American  soil  ? 
To  the  plain  man  it  seems  surely 
something  of  a  paradox  that  a  nation 
which  is  not  yet  able  to  do  justice 
to  one-fourth  of  its  territory,  should 
change  its  skin  and  risk  its  happiness 
for  a  troublesome  and  remote  property 
that  may  put  money  in  the  pockets  of 
a  few  traders.  For  congested  coun- 
tries that  have  nothing  left  to  live 
for  but  foreign  trade  and  adventure, 
a  distant  acquisition  of  territory  may 
mean  much,  or  everything,  more 
especially  when  such  nations  have 
the  machinery  ready  for  the  enter- 
prise. But  to  arrest  improvement  at 
home  by  just  so  much  force  and 
treasure  as  is  required  for  distant 
adventure,  even  if  no  risk  were  in- 
volved in  the  undertaking,  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
ordinary  man. 

I  should  here  like  to  quote  from 
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the  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly,  one 
of  the  most  sober  and  respected  of 
American  journals,  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  financial  probabilities  involved 
by  a  retention  of  the  Philippines.  To 
complete  tlie  subjection  of  the  islands 
and  put  them  into  thorough  working 
order,  it  is  calculated  that  a  permanent 
force  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tliousand  men  would  for  some 
years  have  to  be  maintained  there. 
The  smaller  number  might  possibly 
sufiice,  provided  that  the  islands  of 
Manilla  and  Luzon  only  were  re- 
tained ;  and  the  cost  of  this  army 
of  occupation  is  estimated  as  ranging 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  million 
dollars  annually.  When  in  the 
course  of  years  such  law  and  order 
as  might  be  possible  were  achieved, 
the  same  authority  considers  that 
a  permanent  force  of  at  least  thirty 
thousand  troops,  costing,  at  a  moder- 
ate estimate,  some  twenty  million 
dollars  annually,  would  have  to  be 
maintained.  Now  the  revenues  of 
the  islands,  allowing  for  a  very  great 
advance  upon  the  present  figures, 
would  show  over  this  estimate  no 
margin  worth  mentioning,  after  deduct- 
ing the  annual  expenses  of  government 
and  police.  Upon  this  poor  result 
has  to  be  piled  the  cost  of  a  naval 
squadron,  which  is  put  down  at  some 
ten  millions  of  dollars  annually.  We 
thus  have  the  American  tax-payer 
making  himself  responsible,  for  many 
years,  for  a  sum  varying  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  million  dollars,  with  the 
moderate  prospect  of  reducing  this,  at 
a  no  very  near  future,  to  a  contribu- 
tion never  likely  to  be  much  less  than 
half  that  amount.  What  shall  we 
get,  says  the  sceptical  American,  in 
return  for  this  outlay,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  infinitely  greater  responsibili- 
ties involved  by  becoming  an  Asiatic 
power  ?  Apart  from  an  increased 
sense  of  importance,  and  the  frequent 
opportunities  of  indulging  in  a  Euro- 


pean war  that  may  be  expected  to 
accrue,  the  results  are  not  impossible 
to  roughly  estimate.  The  present 
American  trade  with  the  Philippines 
is  about  four  millions  of  dollars,  im- 
plying a  possible  profit  of  one  million. 
British  trade  in  the  same  region 
amounts  to  something  like  double 
these  figures,  and  even  if  the  Ameri- 
cans entirely  oust  Great  Britain  from 
her  Philippine  trade,  and  increase  their 
own  by  ten  millions,  the  profit  upon 
the  total,  says  the  prudent  American, 
scarcely  makes  any  sensible  impression 
upon  their  unavoidable  expenditure. 

As  a  financial  speculation,  then, 
the  retention  of  the  Philippines  stands 
self -condemned;  as  a  subject  for  profit- 
theorising  it  would  baffle  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  most  skilful  promoter  of 
companies  or  compiler  of  prospectuses. 
"  Our  China  trade  will  be  improved 
by  a  foothold  in  the  Philippines,"  says 
the  advocate  of  annexation.  "This 
can  hardly  be,"  retorts  the  other,  "  so 
long  as  our  fiscal  arrangements  remain 
what  they  are;  and  after  all  our 
trade  with  China  affects  but  a  trifling 
fraction  of  the  community,  and  in  no 
sense  justifies  the  laying  of  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  nation  and  involv- 
ing it  in  grave  risks  of  war."  But 
after  all,  in  discussing  this  question 
upon  conmion-sense  and  financial 
lines,  we  have  most  likely,  whether 
as  interested  Americans  or  puzzled 
spectators,  been  merely  wasting  words. 
The  Americans  are  both  a  sentimental 
and  an  impulsive  people,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  these 
characteristics  that  the  present  depar- 
ture, or  proposed  departure,  is  in  the 
main  due. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
Philippine,  nor  for  that  matter  of  the 
Cuban,  debt.  It  certainly  seems 
prodigiously  inequitable  that  Spain 
should  be  saddled  with  the  liabilities 
of  properties  that  have  been  wrested 
from  her.     The  Americans  reply  that, 
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even  without  her  colonies  and  with 
their  debts,  she  will  be  better  off 
than  before,  that  the  vast  drain  of 
men  and  money  from  her  shores  will 
be  stopped,  and  that  she  will  even 
now  have  a  surplus  to  appjy  to  the 
development  of  her  latent  wealth. 
This  sounds  somewhat  cynical,  even 
though  it  may  be  true ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Americans  have  never  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  war-indemnity 
in  cash,  but,  in  the  event  of  the 
PhiHppine  arrangements  being  con- 
cluded, are  on  the  other  hand  them- 
selves prepared  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  Spain. 

At  any  rate  Great  Britain  has  no 
cause  to  grumble.  In  the  domain  of 
politics,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
we  are  much  more  practical  than  the 
Americans.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment we  should  not  tolerate  for  one 
moment  the  amazing  corruption  under 
which  they  still  groan  ;  in  the  former 
we  have  exchanged  sentiment  for 
practical  calculations.  And  if  the 
Americans  have  not  yet  achieved  this 
condition,  and  are  courting  at  the 
same  time  both  unpopularity  and  loss, 
it  is  surely  not  for  us,  of  all  people, 
to  complain. 

From  an  academic  point  of  view  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  job  the  Americans  will  make  of 
the  government  of  a  distant  depen- 
dency. Hitherto  no  opportunity  has 
been  permitted  them  to  show  their 
capacity  as  autocratic  rulers  of  an 
inferior  race.  It  is  not  very  easy 
even  to  imagine  an  American  civilian 
operating  in  a  sphere  where  oratory, 
popularity,  public  opinion,  and  votes 
are  unknown  agents ;  and  at  the 
same  time  where  personal  responsi- 
bility, scrupulous  honesty,  quiet  quick 
action,  and  strong  esprit  de  corps  are 
the  factors  of  government. 

Neither  the  social  nor  the  political 
life  of   the  United  States   has   been 


conducive  to  the  production  of  what 
is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
leaders  of  men.  With  rare  excep- 
tions the  ostensible  leaders  of  com- 
munities are  their  servants  rather, 
and  often  the  servants  of  the  least 
reputable  and  educated  portion,  and 
are  not  often  held  even  in  esteem 
by  the  class  which  keeps  aloof  from 
government,  but  is  better  qualified 
for  it  in  everything  but  training. 
It  is  on  these  latter  that  America 
will  have  to  call,  untrained  as  they 
are,  if  she  seriously  undertakes  the 
ruling  of  alien  races.  Yet  could  she 
call  on  them  ?  Would  not  that  un- 
speakable individual,  the  Boss,  be 
still  too  strong  for  her  ?  Are  not  the 
trammels  in  which  hungry  shoals  of 
politicians  hold  her  still  too  binding? 
What  a  lamentable  spectacle  it  would 
be  if  a  horde  of  underbred,  half 
educated  and  more  than  half  corrupt 
office-seekers  were  turned  loose  upon 
the  Philippines;  such  men,  for  in- 
stance, as  have  made  the  dealings  of 
the  United  States  with  her  Indians 
a  reproach  to  civilisation  and  a  cause 
of  shame  to  every  honest  American. 
The  class  similar  to  that  from  which 
we  draw  the  administrators  of  our 
subject  races  is  in  America  a  suffi- 
ciently large  one ;  but  with  some 
notable  exceptions  it  takes  no  part 
in  public  life. 

There  is  the  little  army,  to  be  sure, 
and  its  few  hundred  officers,  a  body  of 
men  who  stand  above  reproach,  of  good 
social  antecedents  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  first-rate  education,  and  a  very 
strong  esprit  de  corps  which  a  certain 
civic  and  plutocratic  antagonism  has 
intensified.  Till  recently  the  army- 
officer  was  not  much  thought  of  in 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  his 
being  in  a  social  and  educational  way 
a  somewhat  carefully-selected  person. 
So  far  as  my  observation  goes  the 
sentiment  that  threw  a  certain  dis- 
credit  upon  the  profession    of   arms 
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as  such,   was  one  that  would  be  in- 
credible  to    the    people    of    another 
nation.     The  average  American  would 
tell  you  it  marked  a  man  who  showed 
no   ambition    to    "get   on"    in    life, 
which,  being  freely  translated,  meant 
an  indifference  to  prospective  dollars. 
The  compensations  of  an  honourable 
profession  do  not  in  any  way  appeal 
to  this  point  of  view,  which  is  not 
easy  of  explanation,  and  could  not,  I 
think,  be  grasped  by  any  one  who  was 
not  tolerably  familiar  with  America. 
It  is  the  same  feeling  that  once  made 
wholesome  and  manly  sport  despised, 
a  worship  of  mere  money-making  that 
has   enormously  declined  but   is  not 
yet  dead.     Indeed  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  may  now  be  said  to  be 
having  their  day,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  they  have  got  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  for  some  time  to  come.     An 
increase   and    an    elevation    of    this 
element,    and   a   call  upon   the   best 
class  of   the   country  to  a  new  and 
wider   field   of    enterprise,  would  be 
beyond  all  question  a  moral  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  and  one  to  be 
set  against  the  enormous  sacrifice  of 
her    material    interests,   involved   in 
oriental  enterprises.     There  are  some 
Americans  who  are  bold  enough,  and 
(shall  I  say?)  high-minded  enough  to 
think  it  worth  the  sacrifice. 

One  of  the  minor  effects  of  the  war, 
though  it  is  not  without  importance, 
is  the  collapse  of  the  pestilent  Irish 
influence  in  the  States.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that 
municipal  government  has  anything 
like  shaken  off  the  loathsome  incubus, 
though  the  election  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  their  most  unflinching 
enemy,  to  the  Mayoralty  of  New 
York  is  a  marked  step  forward.  But 
the  good  feeling  at  present  existing 
between  England  and  America,  what- 
ever people  may  think  of  it  from  other 
points  of  view,  has  thrown  into  outer 
darkness   as   an   international   factor 


the  Irish- American  element,  and  the 
gnashings  of  their  teeth  may  be  heard 
loudly  in  the  Bowery, — and  indeed  for 
that  matter  in  England.  There  may 
yet  be  some  foolish  or  uninformed 
persons  in  this  country  who  fail  to 
take  the  measure  of  the  Irish  national- 
ist who  waves  the  stars  and  stripes 
above  his  meaningless  philippics  against 
the  tyranny  of  this  country.  But  it 
is  significant  that  even  Mr.  Davitt 
has  given  up  in  despair  the  genuine 
American,  the  man  whose  ancestors 
made  the  country  and  practically  con- 
stituted the  country  till  the  last  half- 
century. 

Among  other  results  of  the  war, 
which  showed  itself  long  before  any 
suggestion  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment had  been  mooted,  is  the  very 
marked  feeling  of  irritation  against 
the  United  States  created  among 
Continental  nations  generally. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  easy  to 
precisely  estimate  the  position  which 
Americans  held  in  the  esteem  of,  let  us 
say,  the  French.  Since  these  are  their 
old  allies,  and  as  fellow-republicans 
their  natural  well-wishers,  one  would 
have  counted  upon,  at  the  very  least, 
a  benevolent  neutrality.  A  certain 
dislike  of  England,  for  not  unnatural 
reasons,  one  has  always  regarded  as  a 
chronic  condition  across  the  Channel ; 
but  a  queer  superstition  has  always 
obtained  among  Americans,  founded 
upon  heaven  knows  what,  that  they 
are  personally  more  acceptable  to  the 
French  than  we  are.  The  political 
fiu|d  historic  sympathy  is  obvious; 
but  where  the  foundation  for  any 
other  feeling  lies  has  always  been  to 
me  a  matter  of  wonderment.  Indeed, 
with  all  our  political  animosity,  the 
great  English  families  had  a  relation- 
ship with  the  French  nobility  in 
former  days  that  the  Americans  have 
never  approached  with  any  class  of 
the  French  peopla 

However  that  may  be,  there  was 
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a  rude  awakening  from  any  such 
dreams  last  April.  The  "good 
American"  it  is  true  has  long  since 
ceased  to  wish  that  he  may  go  to 
Paris  when  he  dies ;  such  a  sen- 
timent would  now  be  a  proof  of 
social  insignificance  and  backwardness, 
London  having  entirely  ousted  the 
French  capital  as  a  social  paradise. 
Nevertheless  there  is  even  yet  a 
very  large  American  colony  in  Paris, 
though  of  no  very  particular  social 
consequence,  and  its  members  were 
beyond  all  doubt  shocked  and  startled, 
when  war  broke  out,  to  find  that  the 
French  Press,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, covered  their  nation  with  abuse. 
Englishmen  are,  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
tolerably  indifferent  to  what  other 
countries  think  or  say  of  them,  and 
this  meritorious  self-complacency  does 
not  perhaps  increase  our  popularity. 
But  Americans  are  not  yet  thus 
case-hardened,  and  the  Americans  in 
France,  as  I  had  some  opportunity  of 
observing,  were  very  angry  indeed,  lu 
well  as  astonished,  at  the  tone  of  the 
French  Press.  We  know  something 
in  England  of  the  prodigious  ignor- 
ance of  the  average  French  journalist, 
and  how  peculiarly  irritating  his 
effusions,  upon  this  account,  would  be 
to  a  sensitive  people  we  can  readily 
understand.  Now  the  Americans 
are  even  yet  a  sensitive  people, 
and  they  took  the  French  Press 
very  seriously.  These  admirable 
customers,  old  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Parisians,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves, upon  the  boulevards  they  had 
trodden  for  so  many  generations  as 
seemingly  welcome  guests,  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  execration.  They  were 
discovered  to  be  sordid  shopkeepers 
and  nothing  more,  which  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  ungenerous  in  a  city 
where  they  were  somewhat  distin- 
guished as  being  the  most  generous 
patrons  of  the  shops.  Frenchmen, 
some  journals   were   unkind   enough 


to  declare,  at  least  respected  Eng- 
lishmen, however  much  they  might 
dislike  them,  but  they  despised 
Americans.  The  Civil  War  of  1861- 
65,  when  nearly  a  million  of  men, 
from  battle  and  disease  combined, 
laid  down  their  lives,  might,  so  far 
as  many  French  editors  were  con- 
cerned, have  never  been  fought,  and 
the  lesson  it  taught  have  been  in  vain. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the 
French  newspapers  refused  to  take 
either  the  American  soldiers  or  sailors 
seriously,  and  professed  to  anticipate 
a  terrible  awakening  when  they  came 
in  contact  with,  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call,  the  disciplined  and 
redoubtable  forces  of  a  martial  race 
like  Spain. 

Englishmen  would  doubtless  have 
smiled  at  all  this  nonsense ;  but  the 
Americans  in  Europe  did  not  like  it 
at  all.  There  was  serious  talk  of 
boycotting  French  millinery,  and  in- 
deed some  of  the  Paris  papers  sounded 
a  note  of  self-interested  alarm,  so 
bitter  waxed  the  indignation.  That 
the  French  people,  like  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Englishmen,  and  indeed 
of  Americans  too  for  that  matter, 
should  have  considered  the  American 
action  towards  Spain  as  overbearing 
and  unjust  was  more  than  natural. 
It  was  the  attitude  towards  Americans 
as  individuals,  the  personal  rudeness 
sometimes  shown  them,  and  the  scorn 
with  which  they  were  spoken  of  as 
combatants  that  produced  an  effect 
which  is  not  likely  for  a  long  time  to 
be  effaced. 

As  regards  the  part  that  the  civil 
power  was  to  play  in  war,  the  Con- 
tinental depreciators  of  America  have 
not  been  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  few  of  them 
are  aware  how  nearly  justifiable  some 
of  their  jeers  have  proved,  though 
hardly  in  the  sense  intended,  for  the 
horrors  of  the  sick -camps  in  the 
Southern   States  have,    I   think,  not 
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been  fully  known  even  in  England. 
Let  me  quote  part  of  a  letter  received 
a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  well-informed 
American  lady ;  it  was  written  in 
September  from  a  Western  State. 

The  annexationists  show  a  truly  char- 
acteristic and  American  ignorance  of 
conditions  of  which  they  have  had  no 
experience,  and  trouble  is  siurely  in  store. 
All  this  disgrace  and  turmoil  involved  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Army  De- 
partment I  foretold  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  indeed  it  required  no  aciunen 
to  foretell  what  would  be  the  result  of 
allowing  corrupt  politics  to  have  a  say 
in  such  matters.  The  soldiers  are  dying 
in  the  U.S.  camps  by  hundreds,  even  this 
village  loses  its  share,  and  all  because 
men  who  had  a  **  pull  "  were  appointed 
to  offices  they  knew  not  how  to  fill.  The 
wrath  and  indignation  of  the  country  is 
at  present  tremendous,  and  if  only  it  does 
not  yield  too  soon  to  American  optimism 
and  good-humoiu:  some  lasting  good  may 
result  from  this  hideous  evil. 

The  immediate  increase  of  the  re- 
gular army,  from  twenty-five  thousand 
to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
we  may  regard  as  settled,  bodes 
no     good    to    the    hitherto    honour- 


able record  of  the  American  officer ; 
for  whence  will  the  new  ones  come 
at  such  short  notice?  There  is  the 
rub  !  The  physical  difficulties  of 
such  a  sudden  effort  are  obvious 
enough,  while  in  regard  to  the  cost 
it  may  incidentally  be  remarked  that 
the  present  pay  of  a  private  soldier 
is  about  two  shillings  a  day  besides 
ample  rations. 

As  to  a  Colonial  Civil  Service  it 
may,  with  tolerable  confidence,  be 
predicted  that  the  first  levies  will 
largely  consist  of  the  sons,  nephews, 
and  friends  of  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  Bosses,  and  in  consequence  be 
the  product^  of  a  breed  less  fitted  to 
rule  an  uncivilised  race  than  any 
other  within  the  pale  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fold.  Dare  we  hope  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  resist  so 
great  an  evil?  An  American  corre- 
spondent of  The  Spectator  (Novem- 
ber 26th)  declares  the  evil  to  be 
inevitable,  and  that  the  new  venture 
will  have  to  start  at  any  rate  with 
this  incubus  upon  its  back. 

A.  G.  Bradley. 
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VALDA  HANEM. 
(The  Romance  op  a  Tukkish  HarIm.^) 


CHAPTER  I. 

Margaret  Grey  had  just  come 
down  from  the  flat  roof  of  the  palace, 
where  she  had  been  watching  the 
flaming  splendours  of  the  November 
sunset  over  the  Nile.  She  had  been 
in  Cairo  for  some  days  ;  but  the  rain- 
clouds,  which,  since  the  extension  of 
irrigation-works  and  other  improve- 
ments under  the  British  occupation, 
have  become  a  common  phenomenon  in 
the  Nile  valley,  had,  since  her  arrival, 
spread  a  canopy  of  gray  sky  over  the 
shining  city,  and  this  was  her  first 
glimpse  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
colour  in  an  Egyptian  sunset. 

It  was  dying  out  now,  and  Margaret 
had  come  indoors,  because  she  had 
l)een  warned  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
expose  herself  to  any  risk  of  a  chill 
at  this  hour ;  but  in  the  West,  behind 
the  palm  trees  that  fringed  the  further 
bank  of  the  wide  river,  the  sky  was 
still  glowing  with  bands  of  crimson 
and  gold  ;  and  from  a  jutting  window 
of  delicate  lattice-work  on  the  western 
facjade  of  the  palace,  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  sunset  over  the  river, 

'  For  convenience  of  pronunciation  the 
Turkish  names  and  words  in  the  following 
pages  have  a  circimiflez  accent  placed  over 
the  syllable  on  which  the  accent  should 
fall.  Thus,  Hdnem  (lady)  rhymes,  roughly 
speaking,  with  Bamum,  Pdsha  with  lasher, 
Hatntda  with  Ouida,  and  Harim  with 
redeem. 
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with  a  white-domed  mosque  and  a 
sharply  pointed  minaret  standing  out 
against  it,  which  made  an  exquisite 
picture. 

Margaret  pushed  open  the  little 
square  lattice  which  was  on  a  level 
with  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  the 
picture  thus  framed,  she  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight. 

"  Oh  Valda  Hanem  !  How  beauti- 
ful— how  wonderful !  Do  look  ! "  she 
exclaimed,  turning  round  as  she  heard 
a  rustle  of  silk  in  the  recess  behind 
her. 

The  Pasha's  beautiful  young  wife, 
who  often  found  the  society  of  her 
little  boy's  English  governess  a  re- 
lief from  the  chatter  and  laughter 
of  the  other  ladies  of  the  hartniy  had 
followed  her  to  this  quiet  place,  and 
she  smiled  gently  at  the  foreigner's 
enthusiasm. 

"  I  won't  take  your  peep-hole,"  she 
said,  speaking  the  French  language  in 
soft  liquid  tones  that  sounded  musically 
strange.  "See,  I  will  open  another, 
and  then  we  can  both  look.  It  will 
pass  away  only  too  soon,  like  all 
beautiful  things." 

She  unfastened  another  little  square 
window  in  the  lattice- work,  and  looked 
out  to  see  what  it  was  that  made  the 
English  girl  so  eager,  but  the  loveliness 
of  the  evening  lights  had  a  different 
effect  upon  her.  She  gazed  at  them 
long   and    steadfastly,    until   at    last 
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Margai'et  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  long-drawn  sob,  and  turning 
quickly,  she  saw  tliat  her  companion 
was  gazing  at  the  hills  with  her 
beautiful  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Dear  Valda,"  she  exclaimed  in 
sudden  distress,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Wliy  do  you  cry  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  girl, — 
she  was  still  quite  a  girl — trying  to 
smile  through  her  tears.  "  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  I  want, 
but  I  feel  that  there  is  something." 

"  What  can  you  want  ?  Have  you 
not  got  everything  that  you  can 
possibly  desire,  a  husband  who  is 
devoted  to  you,  a  beautiful  little  boy, 
and  an  affectionate  mother  from  whom 
you  are  not  parted,  a  splendid  palace 
to  live  in,  horses  and  carriages  and 
slaves,  magnificent  dresses  and  dia- 
monds, and  many  friends — dear  Valda 
Hanem,  what  can  you  want  more  ? " 

The  English  girl  was  not  much 
older  than  her  companion  ;  but  her 
youth  was  passing  with  nothing  to 
show  for  it,  and  the  prospect  that 
stretched  before  her  was  not  a  hope- 
ful one.  She  had  no  claim  upon  any- 
one in  the  world,  and  everything  that 
she  possessed  could  have  been  bought 
for  less  than  fifty  pounds.  The  smile 
on  her  patient  face  as  she  spoke 
showed  that  she  felt  the  contrast 
between  them ;  but  the  greatest 
inequality  of  all  was  one  that  she 
did  not  mention.  Margaret  Grey  had 
a  sweet  face,  and  she  had  still  that 
bloom  of  youth  which  lends  a  charm  to 
the  plainest  features ;  but  only  in  the 
light  of  loving  eyes  could  she  ever  have 
looked  beautiful.  Her  gray  eyes  were 
as  true  as  steel ;  she  always  looked  as 
fresh  and  trim  as  if  she  had  just 
come  from  her  dressing-room;  but 
her  features  were  small,  and  her 
expression  was  intellectual  rather 
than  pretty ;  there  was  no  symmetry 
of  form  or  brilliancy  of  colour  about 
her,    and    by   the    side    of    Valda's 


glowing  beauty  she  looked  plain  and 
insipid. 

As    the  two   girls    stood    together 
now,     it     was     little     wonder     that 
Margaret   should  feel  some  sense  of 
the  contrast  that  they  must  present. 
Valda   was  going  that  evening  to  a 
Turkish  wedding,    and   she   had   put 
on  before  dinner  the  gorgeous  gown 
that   the    festivity    demanded.     Her 
dress  was  of  deep  rose-coloured  velvet, 
simply    made    in    European    fashion 
with  a  plain  skirt  and  a  long,  flowing 
train;  but   the  closely  fitting  bodice 
was  almost    covered    with    diamonds, 
and  it  had  a   fairy-godmother  effect 
which    was    not    at     all    European. 
Such  diamonds  as  these  Margaret  had 
never  seen  before.     The  single  large 
stones  that   Valda  wore  as  ear-rings 
were  like  great  dewdrops  flashing  fires 
of    prismatic    colours;    the    splendid 
necklace    round   her      white     throat 
represented  a  whole  year's  income  of 
one    of    the    richest    Pashas   in    the 
Ottoman   Empire;   the   aigrette  that 
glittered  in  her  hair  was  the  memorial 
of  a  victory  won  by  a  soldier-ancestor 
in   far  off  times ;  the  massive  clasp, 
in   the  design  of   the  Turkish  arms, 
which  confined  the  lace  at  her  bosom 
was  another  family  heirloom,  the  gift 
of  a  grateful  Sultan.     Not  a  duchess, 
not   an    empress,    in    the    whole    of 
Europe  could  display  more  magnificent 
jewels   than  these;   yet    dazzling   as 
they  were,  they  were  ecHpsed  by  the 
beauty  that  they  adorned. 

As  she  looked  at  the  slender  girlish 
figure  standing  in  her  magnificent 
dress  beside  the  open  lattice-window 
that  was  filled  with  the  rosy  reflec- 
tions of  the  sunset,  Margaret  was 
struck  afresh  with  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  pale  oval  face  with  the 
great  dark  eyes  and  perfect  features, 
and  the  golden  hair  which  was  such 
a  veritable  crown.  Valda's  waving 
hair  was  an  inheritance  from  a  Cir- 
cassian   great-grandmother,    and    its 
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soft  and  silky  masses  were  of  the 
wonderful  deep  golden  tint  that  goes 
with  the  creamy  complexion  and  dark 
brown  eyes  of  a  Circassian  beauty. 
Hers  was  a  loveliness  of  no  ordinary 
type ;  yet  she  stood  there  in  her 
velvet  and  her  diamonds,  as  simple 
and  unconscious  as  when  she  walked 
about  the  hartm  in  her  morning 
wrapper  of  blue  cotton  and  yellow 
slippers ;  and  the  tears  flowed  down 
her  cheeks. 

Margaret  had  been  sadly  disillu- 
sioned by  her  experiences  as  a 
governess  in  England  before  she  had 
found  a  refuge  in  the  haven  of  a 
Turkish  hartm^  and  simplicity  such  as 
this  was  something  new  to  her  ;  she 
was  strangely  touched  by  it,  and  she 
felt  for  the  beautiful  weeping  girl  the 
sudden  tenderness  of  a  warm  affection. 

"God  has  given  you  many  good 
gifts,  Valda,"  she  said  gently,  "  and 
you  ought  to  be  happy.  How  many 
European  ladies  there  are  who  would 
envy  you  !  " 

Valda  had  listened  unmoved  to  the 
enumeration  of  her  advantages ;  but 
the  wistful  smile  which  accompanied 
Margaret's  last  words  went  straight  to 
her  heart,  and  in  the  silence  which 
followed,  Margaret  found  her  hand 
suddenly  caught  and  imprisoned  in  a 
warm  clasp  of  ardent  sympathy. 

"  Ah  Mademoiselle,  dear,  good, 
patient  Madamoiselle  !  "  she  exclaimed 
remorsefully.  "It  is  true,  it  is  all 
quite  true ;  and  to  you,  you  to  whom 
the  good  God  has  not  chosen  to  give 
any  of  these  things,  I  must  seem  a 
wicked  ungrateful  creature.  Perhaps 
I  am,  perhaps  I  am  a  monster,  I  feel 
it  sometimes;  and  yet,  yet  there  is 
something  in  me  that  longs,  and 
sometimes  I  cannot  keep  it  in.  When 
I  look  at  the  moonlight  or  the  sunset, 
or  anything  very  beautiful,  I  feel  it, 
that  strange  longing  feeling.  You 
remember  at  Constantinople,  —  you 
were  with  us  there  all  the  summer — 


how  I  used  to  mount  to  the  top  of 
that  high  mound  in  the  middle  of 
our  garden,  and  look  at  the  sunset 
over  the  Bosphorus  and  the  light 
in  the  sky  behind  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  mosques  1  It  always 
made  me  cry,  and  sometimes,  when 
I  am  with  you,  I  feel  as  if  you  could 
understand.  Mademoiselle,  you  have 
told  me  of  all  these  good  things  that 
I  possess ;  but  I  would  give  them  all, 
all  in  exchange  for  the  free  life  that 
any  common  little  shepherdess  leads 
upon  the  hills.  I  declare  to  you,  and 
I  mean  what  I  say,  that  I  should  be 
happier  so.  If  I  could,  I  would  pass 
my  life  alone, — alone  and  free  upon 
the  hills,  with  no  one,  no  one  at  all 
except  my  little  Djemal-ed-Din." 

"  And  your  husband  1 " 

"  Oh,  my  husband, — ^he  might  come 
if  he  liked, — I  don't  wish  for  any 
scandal.  I  should  not  mind  him," 
said  Valda  indifferently. 

"  He  is  so  devoted  to  you,  he  is  so 
kind  and  good,  such  a  gallant  soldier 
and  true  gentleman !  Surely  you  must 
appreciate  him  1 " 

"  He  is  so  short,"  said  Valda  with 
a  sigh. 

"  Valda ! " 

"  Don't  be  shocked  at  me,  dear 
Mademoiselle,"  she  said  smiling,  but 
looking  a  little  ashamed  of  herself 
nevertheless,  "but  it  was  the  first 
thing  that  struck  me  when  I  saw  him. 
You  know  I  had  never  seen  him 
before  we  were  married,  nor  he  me, 
of  course.  I  might  have  seen  him  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  me 
from  looking  through  a  window,  or 
from  a  carriage  when  I  was  veiled, 
though  he  might  not  see  me;  but 
he  was  in  Berlin  when  his  mother 
proposed  the  match,  and  he  only  came 
home  just  in  time  for  it.  I  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  him ;  besides 
I  knew  that  whatever  he  might  be 
like,  my  opinion  would  make  no 
difference.     I  was  only  fifteen,  and  I 
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had  scarcely  given  up  playing  with 
my  dolls.  I  had  been  told  that  he 
was  handsome,  and  I  was  chiefly 
interested  in  my  wedding-dress  ;  that 
was  beautiful,  —  ah  yes,  that  was 
really  beautiful  !  " 

Valda  paused,  a  smile  of  pensive 
pleasure  lighting  up  her  lovely  face 
as  she  recalled  a  memory  that  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

"  What  was  it  like  ?  "  enquired 
Margaret. 

"  It  was  a  pale  pink  brocade  of  the 
very  richest  silk,"  she  answered,  "  and 
it  was  covered  all  over  with  pearls  in 
front.  I  knew  that  I  had  pretty  hair, 
though  my  mother  told  me  I  was 
ugly,  to  prevent  me  from  being  vain ; 
but  when  I  tried  on  the  dress,  and 
looked  at  myself  in  the  glass  the  day 
before  the  wedding,  I  was  astonished. 
You  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  vain, 
dear  Mademoiselle.  I  know  very  well 
that  I  am  nothing  to  look  at  now ; 
but  that  dress  did  really  suit  me  most 
wonderfully,  and  I  was  quite  pleased 
with  myself.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
to  think  what  the  Bey  (he  was  not 
a  Pasha  then)  would  think  of  me,  and 
from  that  moment  my  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  wedding  was  gone. 
My  heart  began  to  quail,  and  when 
the  day  came,  it  quailed  more.  It 
was  a  dreadful  day, — oh  dear,  it  was 
a  dreadful  day !  The  papers  had  all 
been  signed  and  the  house  was  full 
of  guests ;  the  marriage  was  really 
completed,  and  I  had  never  seen  him. 
Then  the  moment  came.  I  sat  trem- 
bling on  the  bridal-throne,  with  an 
empty  chair  placed  ready  by  my  side 
for  him,  and  he  came  quickly  up  the 
room,  led  by  my  father  between  the 
lines  of  guests.  He  came  up  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  clasped  a 
diamond  bracelet  on  my  arm,  then  he 
lifted  my  veil  and  looked  at  me.  I 
was  nearly  fainting,  but  I  gave  one 
look,  and  I  remember  that  was  what 
I  thought, — ah,  he  is  short !  " 


"  It  was  a  strange  experience  to 
have  to  go  through,"  said  Margaret 
meditatively. 

"  It  was  miserable,  miserable,  my 
dear !  And  then  afterwards,  when 
the  ceremonies  were  all  over,  when 
we  had  thrown  our  gold  piastreSy  and 
they  had  all  been  picked  up — when 
he  gave  me  his  arm  to  lead  me 
through  all  the  lines  of  guests,  and 
took  me  to  his  own  private  suite  of 
rooms,  and  closed  the  door,  and  I 
found  myself  alone  with  him,  this 
dreadful,  strange,  short  man  whom  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about, — that  was 
the  most  terrible  moment  of  all  ! " 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  asked 
Margaret. 

"  Do  1  I  did  nothing  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  I  just  fainted 
quietly.  I  felt  him  catching  me  in 
his  arms  as  I  was  falling,  and  then 
I  knew  nothing  more  until  I  found 
myself  lying  on  the  divan,  and  saw 
him  bending  over  me  asking  pas- 
sionately if  I  disliked  him.  Why 
was  I  so  much  afraid  of  him  ?  What 
had  he  done  to  frighten  me  ?  Then 
I  fainted  again,  and  in  the  end  he 
had  to  call  in  my  mother  and  old 
Anana.  They  scolded  me  well ;  but 
he  never  did,  though  it  must  have 
been  rather  mortifying  for  him.  He 
was  not  young  like  me,  but  he  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  never  been 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  in  all  his  life." 

"  The  poor  Pasha  !  And  don't  you 
care  for  him  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  !  Of  course  I  do.  He  is 
my  husband,  you  see,  and  he  is  the 
only  man  I  know  except  my  father 
and  my  brother.  With  us,  you  see, 
there  is  no  choice,  and  no  responsi- 
bility. One  accepts  one's  husband 
just  as  one  does  one's  father  or  grand- 
father, or  any  other  relation." 

Margaret  could  not  repress  a  smile. 
"  It  saves  trouble  in  some  ways,  no 
doubt,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  the  decree  of  destiny,  and 
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there  is  an  end,"  said  Valda  resignedly. 
"  And  if  a  husband  and  wife  do  not 
agree,  they  need  not  see  much  of  each 
other.  In  any  case  there  is  not  so 
much  opportunity  for  clashing  as  with 
you.  We  never  go  out  together,  and 
we  move  in  perfectly  different  circles, 
he  among  the  men,  and  I  among  the 
women  ;  it  must  be  much  easier  for 
us.  And  then  we  marry  so  young  ; 
I  was  only  fifteen  when  I  was  married. 
Now  I  am  twenty,  and  I  am  as  much 
accustomed  to  him  as  I  am  to  my 
brother.  I  think  I  like  him  almost 
as  much." 

"  He  deserves  more  than  that  from 
you,  Valda.  He  loves  you  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  nature,  and  he 
would  worship  the  very  ground  upon 
which  you  stand  if  you  would  let  him. 
You  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  be 
able  to  feel  as  certain  as  you  do  that 
he  will  never  bring  home  a  second 
wife  to  disturb  your  peace." 

"  He  had  better  not ! "  Valda  ex- 
claimed quickly  ;  "  that  is,  unless  he 
wishes  to  part  with  me.  I  should 
demand  my  papers  of  divorce  in  a 
moment  if  I  found  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  another  woman,  and  he  knows 
that  quite  well !  " 

Margaret  was  for  a  moment  a  little 
taken  aback.  She  knew  what  the 
Turkish  laws  of  divorce  were,  but  it 
was  always  a  shock  to  her  to  be 
reminded  of  them,  and  she  preferred 
not  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  She 
went  on  discreetly  with  her  praises 
of  the  Pasha.  "He  does  not  dream 
of  anything  of  the  sort,  of  course ; 
he  does  not  think  of  any  woman  in 
the  world  but  you.  Consider  how  he 
gives  up  every  engagement  to  be  with 
you,  how  he  comes  home  early  from 
every  ball,  every  dinner,  so  as  not  to 
lose  the  evening  with  you.  And 
when  you  were  ill,  for  three  days 
(don't  you  remember?)  he  sat  with 
you  without  ever  undressing — with- 
out  ever  moving  from   your  bedside 


except  to  give  you  your  medicine. 
He  insisted  on  doing  all  the  nursing 
himself." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  he?"  de- 
manded Valda.  "I  should  have 
done  the  same  for  him  if  he  had  been 
ill,  you  know  I  should." 

"  Ah  yes, — but  a  man, — men  are 
so  different.  And  it  wasn't  only 
when  he  was  so  anxious  about  you. 
When  you  were  getting  well,  don't 
you  remember  that  he  stayed  with 
you  still  all  day,  reading  the  paper, 
writing  letters  for  you,  telling  you 
stories,  and  doing  everything  that  he 
could  possibly  think  of  to  cheer  you 
and  amuse  you?  Ah,  Valda,  I  can 
assure  you  there  are  not  many  Eng- 
lish husbands  who  would  show  such 
devotion." 

"Are  there  not?"  said  Valda  in 
surprise.  "  Allah,  Allah !  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that !  They  look  so 
delightful.  I  like  the  English  gentle- 
men best  of  all ;  there  is  something 
about  them, — I  don't  know  what  it 
is — something  so  fascinating.  They 
are  so  very  polite,  so  full  of  deference. 
I  have  often  observed  them,  sitting 
on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  bend- 
ing to  speak  to  the  ladies  in  the 
place  of  honour.  I  never  think  that 
the  English  ladies  are  quite  worthy  of 
them,  though  I  much  prefer  them  to 
the  French  ladies.  But  the  English 
gentlemen — ah  mon  Dieu  !  the  tall 
fair  ones  with  the  little  blonde 
moustaches  so  well  trained,  and  brave 
blue  eyes, — how  handsome  and  gallant 
they  are  !  Ah,  if  destiny  had  given 
me  to  an  Englishman  !  One  of  the 
distinguished  ones  I  mean,  of  course, 
not  any  of  those  wild  fellows  that 
come  every  year  with  Cook,  with 
their  hats  on  the  backs  of  their  heads, 
and  their  faces  all  hot  and  red,  and 
the  long  white  rags  of  muslin  on  their 
hats  flapping  in  the  wind  as  they 
gallop  in  the  sun  like  madmen  on  their 
donkeys.     I  don't  like  that  sort !  " 
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Margaret  began  to  laugh  in  spite 
of  herself.  "  Dear  Valda  Hanem, 
you  should  not  talk  like  this ;  it  is 
most  foolish  and  unprofitable.  But 
tell  me,  where  have  you  seen  all  these 
English  people  ? " 

"  Oh,  here  at  Cairo ;  there  are 
crowds  of  them  here,  and  I  see  them 
every  day  when  I  drive  out  to  Ghiseh 
or  Ghesireh.  You  will  enjoy  your- 
self now  that  you  have  come  to  Cairo, 
for  there  are  so  many  of  your  com- 
patriots here,  and  you  will  go  out  and 
make  friends  with  them,  of  course." 

"  I    don't    know,"    said    Margaret 
rather  sadly.     "There  are  kind  people 
here,  no  doubt,  and  I  have  introduc- 
tions to  some  of  them,  but  I  don't 
know   that    I    shall    care    to   go   out 
much.     The  society  here  is  very  gay, 
and  I  can  never  have  any  part  or  lot 
in  it.     I  think  I  should  be  happier 
dreaming  my  life  quietly  away  here, 
and  forgetting  all  about  the  turmoil 
that  goes  on  in  the  great  city  outside." 
The  lonely  English  girl  looked  wist- 
fully out  into  the  stillness  and  silence 
of  the  palace  gardens.      Tlie  sA^niftly 
falling  Southern  twilight  was  deepen- 
ing into  dusk  among  the  shrubs  and 
flowers,    the    marble    fountains    and 
mosaic  walks ;    but   the   evening   air 
came  up  laden  with  the  scent  of  roses 
and   jessamine  and  frangipani ;    and 
looking  down  past  a  clump  of  huge- 
leaved  india-rubber  trees,  whose  long 
pink   buds    were    unfolding    as  if    in 
promise  of  monster  flowers,  Margaret 
could    sec     great    hedges    of     white 
jasmine,    and    crimson   hybiscus,  and 
splendid    purple    masses    of    bougain- 
villia    shining    out    of    the    shadow. 
Two  stately  lions  of  solid  stone  stood, 
as  if  on  guard,  on  either  side  of  the 
Turkish    insignia    carved    in    marble 
which    crowned   the  archway  of    the 
palace    gates,    and    lieyond   was    the 
lovely  landscape,    a    silvery   crescent 
moon    beginning    to  shine  out  above 
the  graceful  fans  of  a  single  straight- 


stemmed  palm-tree  in  the  middle 
distance. 

"We  are  safe  and  contented  and 
happy  in  this  quiet  palace  and  these 
peaceful  gardens,"  said  Margaret; 
"  but  the  life  outside, — ^who  can  tell 
what  it  might  contain  ? " 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  yet ;  when  you  do,  you  will 
not  talk  like  this.  You  will  like 
Cairo,  I  know  you  will ;  everybody 
does,  and  you  will  not  be  an  excep- 
tion. Even  I  am  pleased  when  we 
leave  Constantinople  to  .come  here, 
though  of  course  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  me,  —  nothing 
makes  much  difference  in  our  lives  !  " 

She  ended  with  a  little  sigh,  and 
closed  the  windows ;  and  as  she 
moved  away,  Margaret  saw  that  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  melancholy. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Margaret  sat  in  the  garden  of  the 
harim,  on  a  gay-coloured  mattrass  in 
the  shade  of  the  mandalines,  an  un- 
mistakably English  figure  in  neat, 
navy-blue  coat  and  skirt,  and  irre- 
proachable collar  and  cuffii.  It  was 
close  upon  Christmas-time,  and  the 
orange  and  lemon  and  mandaline 
trees  on  every  side  of  her  had  thou- 
sands of  golden  balls  glistening 
among  their  dark  green  leaves.  In 
and  out  of  the  closely  packed 
shrubberies,  a  masaic  walk,  set  with 
white  and  blue  and  yellow  pebbles, 
and  bordered  with  a  narrow  ribbon 
of  white  marble,  wound  in  a  graceful 
floral  pattern  ;  and  a  few  steps  away, 
where  a  geometrical  design  like  a 
rose-window  formed  the  junction  of 
several  paths,  a  dark-eyed  Circassian 
slave,  in  flowing  white  draperies  thai 
were  loosely  girded  to  her  statuesque 
flgure,  was  gathering  the  ripest  of  the 
fruit.  Djem&l-ed-Din  Bey,  the  little 
four-year-old  son  of  the  P^sha,  stood 
near    the    slave,    a    charming    little 
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figure  in  a  shabby  brown  frock,  and 
he  was  superintending  with  imperious 
insatiability  the  work  of  selection. 

"  ChoCf  choc  (many,  many),"  he  said 
urgently  ;  "I  want  many." 

It  was  in  order  that  this  child 
might  learn  English  that  the  Pdsha 
had  engaged  Margaret  Grey  ;  but  the 
little  fellow  was  still  veiy  young,  and 
he  depended  so  much  upon  his  slave- 
nurse,  that  the  duties  of  a  governess 
were  very  much  of  a  sinecure.  All 
that  Margaret  could  do  was  to  tell 
him  little  stories  in  English,  when- 
ever she  could  get  him  to  listen,  and 
to  sit  by  while  he  played  in  the 
garden,  and  do  what  she  could  to 
prevent  the  slaves  from  spoiling  him. 
Aydosha,  his  nurse,  was  a  most  affec- 
tionate and  well-meaning  creature, 
but  her  notion  of  managing  the  child 
was  to  indulge  him  until  he  became 
utterly  intolerable,  and  then  to  turn 
upon  him  in  angry  irritation.  It 
was  not  a  satisfactory  method.  The 
little  fellow  had  a  violent,  self- 
willed  temper,  and  under  this  system 
he  was  getting  so  tyrannical  that  he 
was  becoming  a  terror  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  whole  hartm. 

This  morning  the  occupation  of 
eating  the  first  oranges  of  the  season 
had  kept  Djemal-ed-Din  quiet,  and  he 
had  been  wonderfully  good.  Margaret 
sat  on  the  cushions  spread  out  in  the 
shade,  and  idly  studied  the  intricacies 
of  the  patterns  on  the  path,  while 
her  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  sub- 
ject of  her  conversation  with  Valda 
the  night  before.  What  a  strange 
girl  she  was,  with  her  wonderful 
lieauty  of  which  she  was  so  completely 
unconscious,  and  her  quick  receptive 
intelligence,  her  gentle  manners,  and 
her  quiet  melancholy.  She  knew 
nothing  about  Ibsen  or  the  Zeitgeist, 
and  for  her  the  New  Woman  was 
not ;  yet  from  her  tone  and  manner 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  some  subtle 
breath  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  had 


crept  into  the  well-guarded  haHm, 
and  infected  her  mind.  How  else 
did  it  come  that  she  felt  this 
vague  misery  of  discontent,  this 
strange  yearning  for  some  intangible 
good  that  she  could  not  define  ? 

"It  is  not  knowledge  that  she 
pines  for,"  Margaret  reflected;  "she 
knows  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do 
about  the  main  interests  of  life.  She 
has  been  married  for  five  years  to  the 
Pasha,  who  is  a  clever  and  enlightened 
man,  and  he  tells  her  the  things  that 
are  in  his  mind  as  well  as  what  is  in 
his  heart.  It  is  clear  that  he  con- 
siders her  his  equal,  morally  and 
intellectually,  and  he  consults  her, 
and  is  willing  to  be  influenced  by 
her  counsels.  She  knows  all  that, 
and  she  is  fond  of  him  in  her  way ; 
she  knows  no  other  man,  and  has  no 
desire  to  do  so.  Why  is  it  that  she 
is  not  happy  ? " 

Margaret  was  still  pondering  over 
this  problem  when  she  was  startled 
by  a  sudden  commotion  which  arose 
at  the  far  end  of  the  walk.  Aydosha, 
the  Circassian  nurse,  was  gesticulat- 
ing and  chattering  like  an  angry 
monkey,  and  the  little  Bey  was  stand- 
ing with  his  fat  legs  wide  apart,  and 
his  brow  puckered  into  a  most .  un- 
childlike  frown,  repeating  over  and 
over  again  :  "  Yihuf  Effendi  I  Bdna 
ver  YHimf  Effend%  ver  bdna!  (My 
lord  Joseph!  Give  me  my  lord  Joseph, 
give  me  !)  " 

Margaret  jumped  up,  and  went 
hastily  along  the  walk  between  the 
orange  trees.  "  What  is  the  matter?" 
she  asked  judicially.  "  Who  is  Yiisuf 
Effendi 1 " 

Aydosha  burst  into  a  flood  of 
explanation  in  Turkish,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  tortured  French  words 
she  at  last  made  the  governess  under- 
stand that  "  my  lord  Joseph "  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
that  Y^suf  Effendi  was  only  a  name  for 
mandaline  oranges.     It  appeared  that 
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Djemal-ed-Din,  having  ascertained  by 
personal  experience  that  the  oranges 
were  no  longer  sour,  as  his  nurse  had 
assured  him,  had  lost  confidence  in 
her  judgment,  and  was  not  to  be 
restrained  from  excess. 

"  How  many  has  he  already  had  ? " 
enquired  Margaret  with  some  anxiety. 

^^D6kus  (nine),  Marmoselle,"  replied 
the  nurse,  holding  up  her  slender 
hands  with  one  thumb  depressed  to 
indicate  the  number  nine.  **  £hvet 
chvef !  (yes,  yes) "  nodding  her  head 
affirmatively,  "  dokus  I  " 

"  Nine  oranges  in  one  morning  !  " 
exclaimed  Margaret  in  dismay.  "  Oh, 
Ay6osha,  what  were  you  thinking  of  ? 
He  will  certainly  be  ill !  " 

The  little  Bey  stood  by,  with  his 
great  brown  eyes  fixed  under  their 
frowning  brows  upon  the  arbitrator, 
and  his  golden  curls  shining  in  the 
sun.  His  first  act  when  in  a  passion 
was  always  to  tear  off  his  cap  and 
toss  it  into  the  dirtiest  place  he  could 
see,  and  it  lay  now  in  a  muddy  pool 
under  the  orange-trees  where  the  gar- 
deners had  been  watering.  Aydosha 
perceived  that  he  was  making  ready 
to  roar,  and  knowing  the  consequences, 
she  hastily  slipped  another  orange  out 
of  its  loose-fitting  peel,  and  stuffed  it 
into  his  hands. 

"Take  it,  and  don't  cry,  you 
naughty  bad  child  ! "  she  said  with 
intense  irritation  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Already  Djemal-ed-Din  had  begun  to 
yell,  and  the  quiet  place  resounded 
with  screams  of  ^^  Icilchuk  Ana  (little 
mother) "  until  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he  was  in  mortal  agony. 
In  two  minutes  a  slight  figure  in  blue 
came  out  of  the  glass  doors  that  led 
to  the  reception  rooms  of  the  harim^ 
and,  running  down  the  flight  of 
marble  steps  into  the  garden,  Valda 
came  hurrying  to  the  rescue.  This  was 
always  the  end  of  every  dispute  with 
Djemal-ed-Din,  and  as  she  invariably 
took  his  part  and  scolded  the  slaves. 


he  knew  that  he  had  only  to  yell  in 
order  to  get  his  own  way,  and  became 
every  day  more  and  more  unmanage- 
able. Margaret  had  found  remon- 
strance and  complaint  alike  useless, 
and  she  could  only  stand  by,  looking 
on  with  silent  disapprobation,  while 
Valda  caught  up  the  screaming  child 
in  her  arms,  and  turned  with  flashing 
eyes  upon  the  unfortunate  Aydosha. 

"  The  child  had  already  eaten  more 
oranges  than  were  good  for  him," 
Margaret  said  at  last,  feeling  obliged 
to  try  to  stem  the  torrent  of  reproach 
and  blame.  "  Ay6osha  was  only  try- 
ing to  prevent  him  from  making  him- 
self ill." 

"But  what  folly  to  let  him  stay 
where  the  oranges  are,"  said  Valda 
indignantly.  "  I  don't  blame  you. 
Mademoiselle.  It  is  this  foolish  idiot 
of  a  woman  who  ought  to  have  known 
that,  when  once  he  began  to  want  the 
oranges,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  take  him  out  of  sight  of  them. 
He  never  cries  like  that  with  me, 
because  he  knows  that  if  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  have  a  thing,  I  shall  never 
deny  it  to  him.  But  these  slaves  have 
no  tact,  and  no  idea  of  managing  him. 
No,  Eff^n',  you  cannot  have  any  more 
oranges,  but  kUchuk  Ana  will  get  you 
something  nice  to  look  at,  something 
very  nice  indeed,  Djemal-ed-Din  !  " 

The  little  boy  had  stopped  crying, 
and  now  looked  up  at  his  beauti- 
ful mother  with  a  smile  of  anticipa- 
tion shining  through  his  tears.  He 
threw  away  the  orange  that  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  Valda  looked  at 
Margaret  in  triumph.  "  You  see 
how  good  he  is  with  me,"  her  glance 
seemed  to  say  ;  "  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  managing  him." 

Margaret  kept  silence,  but  it  was 
the  silence  of  disapproval,  and  the 
steady  gaze  of  her  clear  grey  eyes 
impressed  Valda  as  it  had  done  from 
the  beginning.  It  would  have  been 
easy  of  course  for  her  to  have  gained 
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favour  by  assenting  and  siding  with 
the  mistress  against  the  slave,  and  any 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  harim  would 
have  done  it ;  but  Margaret's  ways 
were  not  like  theirs,  and  in  her  heart 
Valda  recognised  and  respected  the 
difference. 

"I  have  not  shown  you  my  dia- 
monds yet,"  she  said  hastily.  "You 
said  you  would  like  to  look  at  those 
I  had  on  last  night,  but  those  are  not 
all.  We  have  got  all  our  things  un- 
packed now,  my  mother  and  I,  and 
it  will  amuse  Djemal-ed-Din  to  see  the 
jewels.     I  will  bring  them  out  here." 

She  went  back  to  the  house  to  fetch 
them,  and  presently  returned,  bearing 
in  her  hands  a  large  rickety-looking 
box  of  white  cardboard,  with  the 
cover  gone  and  one  side  broken  down. 

"  You  haven't  got  your  diamonds  in 
therey  Hanem  ! "  Margaret  exclaimed 
with  a  smile  of  irrepressible  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  I  have  them  here 
for  the  present,  until  I  have  time  to 
arrange  them  in  my  cabinet.  But 
you  know  I  never  have  time  ;  I  hadn't 
all  the  weeks  that  we  stayed  in 
Scanderia." 

"  But  at  least  you  keep  them  under 
lock  and  key  ? " 

**  Well,  no  ;  I  am  afraid  that  I  am 
rather  careless.  My  mother  some- 
times scolds  me.  These  have  been  on 
the  divan  in  her  room  for  the  last  two 
days,  just  like  this." 

Valda  smiled  as  she  sank  into  a 
cross-legged  position  on  the  cushions, 
and  pointed  to  the  treasures  that  she 
had  in  her  lap  in  their  mean  case. 
The  jewels  were  wrapped  up,  each  in 
its  separate  little  bit  of  ragged  muslin 
or  crumpled  tissue-paper,  and  little 
Djemal-ed-Din  came  up  to  stand  at 
his  mother's  knee,  and  fixed  a  charmed 
gaze  upon  them  as  they  were  un- 
wound. 

"Surely  it  is  rather  rash  with  all 
these  slaves  about?"  said  Margaret. 


"  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  right  to  put 
such  temptation  in  their  way  ?  Your 
jewels  are  enough  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  an  archbishop " 

"  An  archbishop  ?  I  don't  know 
about  an  archbishop,  but  the  kal/a 
(slaves)  one  may  trust.  You  see,  they 
are  in  the  family;  they  are  not  like 
servants.  They  remain  with  us; 
their  wants  are  all  amply  supplied  ; 
they  have  no  life  outside  the  palace, 
and  even  if  they  could  get  out  to  dis- 
pose of  anything  that  they  stole,  which 
would  be  difficult,  what  would  be  the 
good  of  the  money  to  them  ?  They 
want  for  nothing."  It  was  true,  and 
Margaret  assented.  The  position  of 
the  slaves  was  so  different  from  what 
her  imagination  had  led  her  to  expect, 
that  she  had  suffered  a  complete  re- 
action of  ideas  about  them.  "They 
have  each  of  them  a  new  dress  every 
month,  and  as  much  underclothing 
as  they  care  to  make  up.  All  their 
clothes  are  provided  in  abundance, 
and  they  have  a  liberal  allowance  of 
pocket-money ;  fifty  piastres  a  month 
some  of  them  get,  and  they  cannot 
spend  it.  Why  should  they  want  to 
steal  ? " 

"  It  would  be  very  ungrateful  cer- 
tainly," said  Margaret ;  "  and  I  admit 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  temptation. 
Still  human  nature  is  weak,  and  these 
jewels  are  so  splendid, — oh,  they  are 
beautiful ! " 

They  were  all  out  of  their  wrap- 
pings by  this  time,  and  they  lay 
spread  about  in  the  sunshine, — tiaras, 
necklaces,  aigrettes,  and  brooches  in 
strange  barbaric  devices,  all  set  with 
the  glittering  stones  which  flashed 
like  coloured  flames.  They  were  all 
diamonds,  and  about  their  value  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt.  It  was  a 
princely  fortune  that  was  represented 
there,  and  Margaret  marvelled  as  she 
looked ;  but  she  knew  that  in  a 
dominion  like  that  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  where  a  man's  fortune  might 
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at  any  moment  be  seized  upon  and 
confiscated  at  the  mere  whim  or 
caprice  of  a  tyrant  greedy  of  gain, 
jewels  were  a  very  natural  and  not 
unwise  form  of  investment.  The 
Turks  buy  up  the  finest  diamonds  in 
the  European  market ;  and  a  rich 
Pasha  will  very  often  have  the  greater 
part  of  his  savings  stored  up  in  the 
ornaments  with  which  he  loads  his 
wife.  If  he  should  wish  to  realise, 
a  little  outlay  in  Palais  Royal  rubbish 
would  speedily  console  her  and  deceive 
the  outside  world,  and  indeed  the 
mixture  of  false  with  true  is  often  so 
cleverly  contrived  that  it  is  not  easy 
even  for  intimates  to  determine  the 
state  of  their  friends'  finances. 

There  was  no  Palais  Royal  trash 
in  this  glittering  collection,  however. 
Margaret,  inexperienced  as  she  was, 
could  see  that  at  a  glance,  and  for  the 
moment  she  was  fairly  dazzled  by  the 
show. 

The  blue    Egyptian   sky  overhead, 
the  brilliant  green  of  the  garden,  and 
the   palace   walls    of    dazzling   white 
which  enclosed   it,  made  up  a  scene 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.     The  gar- 
deners  had   been   at    their   work    of 
flooding  with  hose  and  syringe  all  the 
beds,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  was 
still  glistening  with  shining  drops  of 
water.       This   central    court   of    the 
palace  was  sacred  to  the  inmates  of 
the   harim,   and  out  of  the  rows  of 
square  windows  which  looked  into  it 
were  to  be  seen  the  little  bits  of  lace 
and  muslin  which  the  ladies  washed 
for  themselves  and  hung  out  to  dry. 
The   sunny   air   was    perfectly   still ; 
but  outside  the  high  barrier  of  the 
walls,  the  picturesque  tide  of  Egyptian 
life,  quickened  into  intenser  activity 
by  the  influx  of  English  energy,  rolled 
on    unceasingly,   and    the   busy   hum 
and  stir  of  it  sounded  in  the  distance 
like  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees  or  the  wash  of  the  waves  on  a 
distant  beach.     Margaret  thought  of 


the  crowds  hurrying  along  those  busy 
streets,  —  pleasure  -  seekers,  money- 
makers, and  beggars  of  every  nation 
and  every  clime  —  how  little  they 
guessed  what  was  the  scene  shut  in 
by  the  palace  walls.  Valda,  sitting 
with  her  lap  heaped  up  with  diamonds, 
and  the  sunshine  flickering  through 
the  leaves  on  to  the  wealth  of  her 
golden  hair,  was  the  centre  of  it, 
and  it  occurred  to  Margaret  that  the 
Pasha  did  well  to  guard  his  treasures 
so  jealously.  He  trusted  her  un- 
reservedly, but  she  was  very  young 
to  have  the  entire  charge  of  jewels 
that  were  of  so  much  value,  and  she 
was  evidently  inclined  to  be  careless 
about  them. 

The  little  Djemal-ed-Din,  who  was 
recovering  from  the  satisfaction  which 
the  mere  sight  of  so  many  pretty 
things  had  at  first  afforded  him,  was 
now  beginning  to  clamour  for  some 
to  wear,  and  his  mother  was  ready  to 
humour  him  in  this  as  in  all  other 
things.  With  a  soothing  "  Fekeh, 
Effen^  (very  well,  my  lord),"  she 
fastened  a  splendid  star,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all, 
upon  the  breast  of  his  shabby  little 
brown  pelisse. 

"  Kilchuk  Ana,  I  want  much,  choc, 
choc  I "  said  the  little  spoiled  rogue. 

''  Pekeh  Effen\  pekeh  Effen'  ! "  re- 
plied Valda,  and,  with  pins  that  she 
borrowed  from  the  slave,  she  dressed 
him  up  with  clasps  and  stars,  until 
the  adornments  of  a  Prussian  cavalry- 
officer  would  have  sunk  into  insigni- 
ficance by  the  side  of  him.  Then 
DjemS.l-ed-Din,  delighted  with  himself, 
called  for  his  military  cap  and  his 
sword,  and  strutted  in  slow  and 
solemn  state  round  the  fountain, 
announcing  that  he  was  now  a 
''hiHgv^  Pdsha,  (great  Pasha)"  and 
that  he  was  going  to  conquer  every- 
body. 

Aydosha  followed  him  as  in  duty 
bound ;    but   on   her  handsome   face 
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there  was  a  look  of  deep  displeasure, 
and  her  black  eyebrows  were  drawn 
together  until  they  almost  met.  The 
interest  which  she  had  taken  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  diamonds  had  for 
a  moment  dissipated  the  anger  burn- 
ing in  her  dark  eyes ;  she  had  hung 
over  them  absorbed,  but  when  they 
were  given  to  Djemal-ed-Din  to  wear, 
she  had  vehemently  objected,  and  the 
cloud  which  returned  to  her  face  as 
her  remonstrances  were  disregarded, 
hung  heavier  than  ever  upon  her 
brow. 

Valda  Hanem  looked  after  her  as 
she  marched  sullenly  after  the  exult- 
ing child,  and  an  expression  of  vexa- 
tion and  resentment  crossed  her  face. 
"  Do  you  see  how  tiresome  she  is  ? 
She  crosses  the  Bey  in  every  particular, 
and  she  is  annoyed  if  everyone  else 
does  not  do  the  same.  Really  it  is 
too  much ;  I  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  will  have  her  married  to 
one  of  my  husband  *s  bailiffs  in 
Armenia,  and  then  I  shall  be  rid  of 
her." 

"  Oh  Hanem,  wo  should  miss  her 
very  much,"  said  Margaret  in  dis- 
may. "  She  is  very  faithful  and 
devoted,  and  she  does  everything  for 
the  child  ;  you  do  not  really  mean 
it?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  it  for  a  long  time,  and  Saceda  is 
now  old  enough  to  take  her  place.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  man  whom  my 
husband  wishes  to  attach  to  himself, 
and  I  shall  tell  him  that  he  may  give 
him  this  girl  as  soon  as  he  likes. 
We  shall  certainly  not  have  had  out 
of  her  the  worth  of  the  money  that 
the  Pasha  my  father  paid  for  her  ; 
it  was  seventy  pounds  in  English 
sovereigns;  but  she  has  been  with  us 
for  ten  years  of  service  now,  and  that 
is  as  long  as  one  expects  to  keep  a 
slave  before  marrying  her  off." 

"Poor  Aydosha!"  said  Margaret 
regretfully.     "She  is  so   devoted   to 


the  little  Bey  that  I  am  afraid  it  will 
almost  break  her  heart  to  part  with 
him." 

"  A  husband  will  console  her,"  said 
Valda.  "She  will  be  glad  enough 
to  get  married  and  to  have  a  home  of 
her  own  ;  and  the  Pasha  will  provide 
her  well  with  clothes  and  furniture. 
She  deserves  that,  for  I  do  believe  she 
is  really  fond  of  the  Bey.  It  is  her 
one  good  point,  but  her  temper  is 
really  too  tiresome.  Why  should  she 
be  so  sulky  and  disagreeable  1 " 

"  She  is  vexed  that  Djemal-ed-Din 
should  wear  the  diamonds,  because 
she  feels  it  such  a  responsibility  to 
have  to  look  after  them,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  When  he  gets  hold  of  any- 
thing that  he  likes,  he  will  sometimes 
stick  to  it  for  days,  and  insist  upon 
having  it  under  his  pillow  at  night, 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  getting 
it  from  him ;  and  with  objects  of 
so  much  value  as  these,  you  know, 
Hanem,  I  think  it  is  a  risk.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise  not  to  keep  them 
under  lock  and  key." 

"  Oh,  everybody  in  the  hartm  is 
quite  honest,"  said  Valda  carelessly. 
"Besides  Allah  is  great,  and  what 
Allah  pleases  will  happen.  Allah 
gave  me  my  diamonds,  and  without 
his  will  they  cannot  be  taken  away 
from   me." 

Fatalism  carried  to  such  a  point 
as  this  rather  took  away  Margaret's 
breath,  and  before  she  could  say  any- 
thing, Valda  had  gathered  up  her 
diamonds,  upon  which  Djemal-ed-Din's 
raid  seemed  to  have  made  little 
impression,  and  swept  them  back  into 
the  cardboard  box.  Then  she  gave 
a  hasty  exclamation,  and  snatching  up 
a  long  strip  of  clear  muslin  that  lay 
near  her  she  covered  her  head  and 
turned  her  face  away. 

"  Here  is  Iv&ss  with  Djem&l-ed- 
Din's  dinner,"  she  said,  as  a  stout, 
swarthy  Turk  in  full  petticoat- 
breeches  of   dark   blue   cotton   came 
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into  sight,  bearing  a  tray  on  his  head. 
"  Ours  is  ready  too  no  doubt,  and  I 
had  better  make  my  escape  to  the 
other  side  before  Djemal  sees  me. 
Will  you  take  him  in  with  Aydosha, 
Mademoiselle,  and  follow  me  as  soon 
as  you  can?" 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  a  little  late  when  Margaret 
came  in  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  the 
ladies,  having  already  performed  their 
customary  ablutions,  were  seated  at 
table  devoting  themselves  to  their 
soup  in  very  business-like  fashion. 
Two  smiling  dark-eyed  Circassian  girls 
were  still  in  attendance,  however,  with 
a  basin  and  ewer  of  massive  silver, 
and  Margaret,  who  had  won  golden 
opinions  by  the  respect  which  she  paid 
to  national  prejudices  in  small  matters, 
held  out  her  hands  for  water  to  be 
poured  over  them,  and  wiped  them  on 
a  gold-embroidered,  scented  towel  that 
was  handed  to  her  before  she  slipped 
into  her  place  at  the  end  of  the  long 
table. 

A  large  party  of  ladies  had  come 
together  for  luncheon ;  but  some  were 
morning  callers,  and  some  were  friends 
on  a  visit,  and  among  them  all  there 
were  only  three  whom  the  master  of 
the  house  could  ever  see  unveiled, — 
his  beautiful  young  wife,  her  mother 
(a  portly,  and  still  handsome  woman 
of  fifty)  and  a  very  old  woman  (the 
mother's  mother)  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  The  rest  were  all  friends 
or  relations  of  the  family,  who  out  of 
necessity  or  convenience  availed  them- 
selves of  the  liberality  of  Turkish  ideas 
of  hospitality  to  make  the  house  their 
home,  but  who  would  fly,  screaming 
and  hiding  their  faces  in  their  veils, 
if  the  master  of  it  chanced  to  come 
across  them  on  his  way  through  the 
harim  to  his  wife's  rooms.  He  was 
therefore  excluded  from  the  luncheon 
and  dinner  which  were  the  only  regular 


meals  of  the  day,  and  he  dined  with 
the  other  gentlemen  in  the  sddndek. 

The  seldmlek  was  the  part  of  the 
palace  which  was  appropriated  by  the 
men,  and  the  doors  which  led  out  of 
it  into  the  harim  were  always  kept 
locked.  The  Pasha  had  the  keys,  and 
the  chief  eunuch  had  one  duplicate 
which  would  admit  him  into  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  seldmlek  ;  but  no  one  else 
ever  passed  that  way.  His  Excellency 
the  Pasha  had  to  go  through  every 
day  for  his  meals,  and  sometimes,  as 
he  went  past  the  dining  room  which 
opened  out  of  the  great  central  hall, 
he  would  look  in  to  speak  to  his  wife. 
Margaret  heard  his  step  approaching 
as  she  took  her  place,  and  there  was 
a  sudden  commotion  among  the  ladies, 
as  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  outside,  uttering 
the  magic  word  destur.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  is  "custom,"  but 
it  is  used  in  the  precincts  of  the  harim 
as  a  warning  cry  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  a  masculine  presence,  and 
when  strange  ladies  were  near,  even 
the  Pasha  was  obliged  to  announce 
himself  in  this  way.  With  little 
shrieks  and  cries  of  pleasurable  alarm 
and  excitement,  the  ladies  hastened  to 
wrap  up  their  heads  in  the  first  rag 
that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
— ^antimacassars,  napkins,  anything 
that  came  handy — and  one  very 
particular  old  dame  of  seventy,  not 
finding  anything  that  she  deemed  a 
sufficient  shield,  jumped  up  and  made 
a  rush  to  hide  herself  behind  the 
window-curtain. 

Then  His  Excellency  opened  the 
door,  and  holding  it  slightly  ajar,  so 
that  he  could  just  see  his  wife,  he 
addressed  a  few  rapid  words  in  Turkish 
to  her.  He  spoke  too  quickly  for 
Margaret  to  be  able  to  understand, 
but  Valda's  replies  were  simple,  and 
she  used  the  stereotyped  forms  that 
are  for  ever  upon  Turkish  lips.  "  Pekeh 
Effen\    t!hvet   Effen\    Pekeh  Effen\'' 
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Pekeh  means  very  well,  and  ehvet 
means  yes ;  and  with  these  two  words 
in  combination  with  EffSn\  which  is 
an  abbreviation  both  for  Effendi  (my 
lord)  and  Effenden  (my  lady)  Margaret 
had  found  it  possible  to  go  a  long  way 
in  Turkish  conversation. 

The  Pasha,  like  most  Turks  of  his 
class,  was  punctiliously  polite  and 
well-bred  in  his  manner  towards  the 
ladies  of  his  household,  and  Margaret 
noticed  that  his  glance  was  steadfastly 
fixed  upon  his  wife,  and  that  he  never 
permitted  it  to  wander  towards  any  of 
the  ladies  who  were  unknown  to  him. 
Hamida  Hanem,  the  wife  of  a  rich 
Pasha  in  Cairo,  who  sat  in  the  place  of 
honour  next  to  Valda,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  hartm^  and  it  seemed  to 
Margaret  that  she  rather  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  coquetting  with  her 
veil  before  the  strange  Pasha.  The 
law  only  requires  that  the  Turkish 
women  should  have  their  hair  covered 
up  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  the. 
delicacy  of  feeling  that  has  impelled 
them  to  make  a  custom  of  hiding 
their  faces  as  well  did  not  seem  to  be 
strongly  developed  in  Hamida  Hanem. 
She  evinced  great  interest  in  the  con- 
versation, and,  turning  her  head  to 
listen,  allowed  her  muslin  scarf  to  fall 
away  fi'om  her  face  as  if  unconsciously, 
then  suddenly  remembering,  she 
dragged  it  hastily  forward  so  as  to 
shield  her  profile  from  view.  She 
repeated  this  manoeuvre  several  times, 
and  it  was  an  amusing  little  comedy 
to  watch  ;  but  it  was  lost  upon  the 
Pasha,  and  his  blue  eyes  only  melted 
into  a  smile  of  amusement  as  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  glance  for  an  instant 
at  Margaret,  and  saw  in  her  face  some 
reflection  of  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  had  come  to  tell  Valda 
of  an  engagement  he  had  just  re- 
membered that  would  take  him  out 
for  the  whole  afternoon,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  she  would  be  driving  out, 
and  which  carriage  she  would  like  him 


to  leave  for  her.  When  this  was 
settled,  he  withdrew,  closing  the  door 
carefully  after  him,  and  the  slaves 
continued  their  interrupted  occupation 
of  handing  round  the  dishes. 

It  was  a  sumptuous  meal  that  was 
served,  and  on  grand  occasions  the 
table  would  be  covered  with  the  heads 
of  flowers  packed  together  in  tasteful 
geometrical  designs,  and  there  would 
be  as  many  as  fifteen  courses.  To- 
day there  were  only  ten ;  but  they 
were  very  good  ones,  and  Hamida 
Hanem  congratulated  herself  upon 
having  prolonged  her  call  so  oppor- 
tunely. Lentil-soup,  mutton-cutlets 
with  green  peas,  broiled  mutton  in 
dice-like  pieces  on  iron  skewers,  roast 
turkey  with  chestnuts,  puffs  of  rich 
pastry  with  sweetened  vegetable- 
marrow  inside,  a  mutton  stew  with 
aubergines,  stuffed  tomatoes  and 
asparagus,  balls  of  puff-pastry  floating 
in  a  clear  white  syrup  of  boiled  sugar, 
and  a  semi-opaque  jelly  made  of 
mandaline  oranges, — this  was  the  bill- 
of-fare,  and  last  of  all  came  pilau,  the 
dish  of  rice  which  is  the  never-failing 
finish  of  a  Turkish  feast.  The  rice 
is  boiled  first,  then  mixed  with  oil, 
coloured  pink,  and  baked  in  a  large 
bowl  of  common  brown  earthenware, 
in  which  it  is  brought,  smoking  hot, 
to  table  ;  and  a  most  appetising  and 
satisfying  dish  it  is, — the  most  effectual 
of  all  for  inducing  that  plumpness  of 
countenance  and  rotundity  of  figure 
which  is  considered  so  beautiful  and 
desirable  by  Turkish  ladies. 

Unfortunately  for  Margaret  her 
powers  of  appreciation  were  almost 
always  exhausted  long  before  the  rice 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  she  found 
herself  regarded  with  compassion  as 
a  poor  little  shrimp  of  a  woman  who 
could  not  eat,  and  who  could  there- 
fore never  hope  to  get  fat.  Valda 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  share 
with  her  some  porter  that  an  English 
lady  had  recommended. 
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"It  is  villanous  stufi^  certainly," 
Valda  said.  "It  is  black  and  hideous, 
and  has  a  worse  taste  than  any 
medicine;  but  that  is  no  doubt  why 
it  is  so  efficacious.  Madame  Neville 
told  me  that  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  giving  one  a  fine  figure,  and  I  am 
resolved  to  give  it  a  fair  trial." 

Valda  therefore  drank  porter,  and 
most  of  the  other  ladies  had  a  little 
bottle  of  some  special  beverage  recom- 
mended for  their  health  placed  beside 
them  ;  but  when  they  drank  it  they 
never  forgot  to  screw  up  their  faces 
and  say  "  ugh !"  so  as  to  vindicate 
themselves  as  good  Moslems,  and  to 
remind  themselves  and  everybody  else 
that  it  was  only  as  medicine  that  they 
were  taking  it,  and  that  they  found 
the  taste  exceedingly  nasty.  Mar- 
garet was  often  the  only  person  at 
table  who  abstained  from  doing 
violence  to  her  feelings,  and  drank 
plain  water. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  refused, 
as  usual,  about  half  the  dishes  that 
were  brought  to  her,  and  she  had 
leisure  to  observe  Hamida  Hanem, 
who  was  a  subject  truly  worth  study- 
ing. This  lady,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
more  intimate  friend  than  any  other 
visitor  at  the  haHm^  was  in  no  danger 
of  suffering  from  the  wasting  which 
was  regarded  as  such  a  misfortune. 
She  was  an  exceedingly  stout  woman 
of  thirty  with  a  face  which  might  ten 
years  ago  have  had  the  attractiveness 
of  a  certain  heautd  de  diable.  She 
had  big  eyes  of  a  blue-gray  steely 
tint  under  straight  dark  eyebrows, 
and  her  small,  tumed-up  nose  was 
not  without  a  certain  provocative 
charm  of  its  own ;  but  her  face  had 
grown  puflfy,  her  complexion  had 
coarsened,  and  her  hair,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  not  been  combed  for  a 
week,  was  dyed  yellow, — a  terrible, 
dull  tow-colour  that  did  not  suit  her 
skin,  and  gave  to  her  whole  appear- 
ance   an    artificial   effect  that  could 


not   fail    to   strike  an   unaccustomed 
beholder  with  something  of  a  shock. 
She     was     dressed     in     a    gorgeous 
Parisian  tea-gown,  carefully  arranged 
so  as    to   accentuate    the   exuberant 
proportions  of  her  figure  ;  and  like  so 
many  owners   of   fine  eyes,   she  was 
plainly  quite  convinced  of  her  preten- 
sions  to    rank    as   a   beauty.       Her 
manners  at  table  were  peculiar.     She 
shovelled  the  food  greedily  into  her 
mouth,    pinching    the   meat   off    the 
bones  with   her  fingers,  and  talking 
and  laughing  loudly  with  her  mouth 
full,  while  her  eyes  travelled  restlessly 
and    observantly    round     the    table. 
Several  of  the  other  ladies  liked   to 
disregard   the  knives  and  forks    laid 
for  them,   and  use   their   fingers   in- 
stead ;  but  they  did  it  very  delicately 
and  deftly,  wiping   the  rosy  tips  of 
their    fingers    continually   on    snow- 
white  bits   of   wet  muslin,    and   the 
action    was    not    without    a   certain 
dainty    grace.     Valda,    whose   ambi- 
tions were  all   European,   had  taken 
careful     observations    of     Margaret's 
manner  of  manipulating  her  knife  and 
fork,  and  imitating  that,  and  all  the 
other   little  points  of   her  behaviour 
at  table,  she  had  learned  how  to  do 
everything   with    perfect    refinement 
and  propriety.     The  contrast  between 
her  and  her  guest  was  striking,  and 
glancing     from    one    to    the    other, 
Margaret  could    not  help  wondering 
what   could   possibly  have   been    the 
attraction  that  had  induced  the  friend- 
ship between  them. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Hamida 
Hanem,  Mademoiselle  ? "  asked  Valda, 
detaining  Margaret  as  she  followed 
her  out  into  the  hall  when  luncheon 
was  over. 

Hamida  had  gone  out  first.  She 
had  got  through  the  courses  before 
anyone  else,  and  the  moment  she  had 
done,  she  called  to  a  slave  to  pour 
water  over  her  hands  into  the  silver 
basin,  and  waddled  out  of  the  room. 
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She  was  now  reposing  on  a  divan  in 
the  boudoir  of  the  Hslnem  Effendi ; 
but  Valda  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  join 
her.  She  was  more  inclined  for  a 
little  conversation  with'  Margaret,  and 
she  lingered  with  her  in  the  hall  until 
the  Circassians  appeared  with  the 
coffee. 

"Stay  and  drink  your  coffee  with 
me,  Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  taking 
a  tiny  cup  of  the  thick  brown  mixture 
from  a  round  tray  with  gorgeously 
embroidered  hangings,  that  a  slave 
was  handing  round.  The  cups  were 
of  the  most  delicate  eggshell  china, 
without  handles,  and  they  were  poised 
like  eggs  in  wineglass-shaped  holders 
of  jewelled  filagree-work.  Margaret 
made  a  remark  about  their  beauty 
and  quaintness  as  she  took  hers. 

"Ah,  never  mind  the  cups,"  said 
Valda  laughing ;  "it  is  not  of  them 
that  you  are  thinking,  I  know,  and 
I  shall  not  allow  you  to  make  them 
an  excuse  for  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion. I  saw  your  face  when  you  were 
watching  Hamida  Hanem  at  luncheon, 
and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
my  countenance.  It  is  true  that  her 
manners  are  terrible." 

Margaret  said  nothing,  but  she 
made  a  slight  grimace  that  was  ex- 
pressive enough,  and  Valda  burst 
into  a  little  ripple  of  gentle  laughter. 

"  She  shocked  you,  I  saw ;  but 
you  know  she  is  considered  a  fine 
woman,  and  she  has  kept  her  figure 
wonderfully.  It  is  a  pity  she  is  so 
self-indulgent  that  she  will  not  wear 
stays.  She  gets  the  best  sort  from 
Paris,  but  she  won't  keep  them  on 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
so  what  is  the  good  of  them  ?  " 

"She  comes  here  very  often,"  re- 
marked Margaret,  "  and  you  visit 
her  a  good  deal,  don't  you  ?  Do  you 
find  pleasure  in  her  society  ? " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Valda 
wearily ;  "  one  must  fill  up  the  time 
somehow,    you   see,   and   she   is   not 


worse  than  the  others.  She  is  more 
amusing  than  most  of  them,  for  she 
knows  a  great  deal  j  she  knows  good 
and  evil." 

"  It  is  better  not  to  know  evil,"  said 
Margaret  with  the  quietness  born  of 
entire  conviction ;  "it  is  happier  not 
to  know  it." 

"Is  it?  Well,  perhaps,  but  un- 
diluted good  is  not  amusing,  and  we 
lead  such  shut-up  lives.  When  one's 
life  is  dull,  one  needs  some  occupation 
for  one's  fancy,  and  forbidden  fruit  is 
sweet.  I  don't  want  to  taste  it,  of 
course,  but  it  is  amusing  to  know  and 
hear  about  things.  And  Hamida 
Hanem  is  a  clever  woman  in  her  way. 
She  understands  how  to  manage  her 
husband,  and  she  has  more  freedom 
than  most  of  the  Egyptian  ladies 
even,  who  are  far  less  strict  than  we 
are  at  Constantinople.  Her  husband, 
Murad  Ali  Pasha,  is  a  fool,  and  she 
profits  by  it.  She  is  very  emanci- 
pated indeed." 

"  But  you  would  not  wish  to  enjoy 
that  sort  of  freedom  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no ;  at  the  price  of  having 
such  a  fool  as  Miirad  Ali  for  a  hus- 
band, certainly  not !  And  I  do  not 
approve  of  Hamida's  ways, — don't 
imagine  that  I  should  ever  wish  to 
imitate  her.  Her  stories  amuse  me 
for  a  time,  but  they  only  make  me 
feel  more  miserable  and  discontented 
afterwards,  and  I  don't  really  care  for 
her  society.  I  much  prefer  to  be 
with  you,  dear  Mademoiselle."  Mar- 
garet set  down  her  empty  coffee-cup 
with  an  incredulous  smile,  but  Valda 
went  on  eagerly :  "I  do  indeed !  It 
delights  me  to  hear  your  interesting 
stories  about  happy  English  girls  who 
may  choose  their  own  husbands,  and 
enjoy  all  sorts  of  exciting  experiences 
before  they  are  obliged  to  marry  and 
settle  down.  I  only  wish  I  could 
spend  more  time  with  youj  but  I 
have  so  little  time  for  myself.  The 
ha/mmdm  (bath)  takes  up  a  great  deal 
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of  the  morning,  and  I  have  to  cut  out 
the  dresses  and  look  after  the  sewing 
of  nearly  the  whole  household,  and  in 
the  afternoon  my  mother  likes  me  to 
be  with  her,  to  go  out  driving,  or  to 
receive  visitors.  You  know  they  often 
stay  on  until  quite  late  in  the  evening, 
and  then  I  am  tired  out  and  I  have 
to  sit  with  the  Pasha.  You  know  how 
somebody  is  always  wanting  me  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "I  have 
noticed  that  your  time  is  fully  filled 
up.     You  have  not  much  leisure." 

"If  I  could  have  you  to  go  out 
driving  with  me  sometimes  instejid  of 
Nazia  Hanem,"  Valda  said  upon  a 
sudden  impulse ;  "  she  has  not  a  word 
to  say  for  herself  the  whole  time,  and 
I  am  so  tired  of  her.  But  I  couldn't 
ask  you, — you  would  not  like  to  wear 
the  ydshmdk,  would  you  ? " 

She  looked  at  Margaret  with  an 
expression  of  shy  appeal  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes.  She  was  always  very  much 
afraid  of  exceeding  her  prerogatives, 
and  she  was  careful  not  to  make  any 
demands  that  could  possibly  be  ob- 
jectionable to  the  English  lady,  but 
her  eagerness  about  this  was  evident, 
and  Margaret  could  not  help  respond- 
ing to  it  with  a  smile. 

"  I  should  not  mind  in  the  least," 
she  said  ;  "  why  should  1 1  The 
ydshmdk  is  not  a  bit  thicker  than 
many  English  veils,  and  it  is  most 
becoming  and  picturesque.     I  should 


like  to  go  out  with  you,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  an  amusing  experience 
to  dress  up  as  a  Turkish  lady." 

Valda  clapped  her  hands  with  joy. 
"  Delightful ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  We 
will  go  out  this  very  afternoon !  I 
wish  I  had  known  that  you  would  not 
object,  I  would  have  asked  you  before. 
The  Pasha  doesn't  like  me  to  drive 
out  with  anyone  in  European  costume, 
— it  makes  one  so  much  more  recog- 
nisable— ^but  now  he  will  be  pleased. 
What  a  good  thing  that  he  has  left 
me  the  coupi.  Hamida  Hanem  is  not 
going  to  stay  long  this  afternoon,  and 
I  will  make  my  escape  before  any 
more  visitors  arrive.  I  will  order  one 
of  the  eunuchs  to  send  word  to  the 
coachman,  and  you  will  tell  Aydosha 
to  get  Djemal-ed-Din  ready,  won't 
you  ?  It  would  be  nice  to  take  him 
with  us." 

"But  the  Pasha,"  objected  Mar- 
garet; "I  haven't  given  him  any 
English  lesson  this  morning,  and 
supposing  he  wants  it  this  after- 
noon  ? " 

"  He  has  gone  out  driving  with 
some  English  officers  to  the  Ghiseh 
Gardens,  and  he  won't  be  back  till 
late, — that  was  what  he  came  to  tell 
me  at  luncheon — so  that  is  all  right, 
my  dear.  And  now  I  will  go  to 
Hamida  Hanem ;  and  will  you  see 
that  Djemal  gets  his  sleep  ?  Then 
as  soon  as  he  wakes,  we  will  start." 


(To  he  continued.) 
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In  the  now  distant  days  when  the 
First  Republic  was  about  to  pass  intc 
the  First  Empire,  in  the  small  pra 
vincial  town  of  Villers  Cotterets,  on 
the  high  road  from  Paris  to  the 
Belgian  frontier,  there  lived  a  re- 
tired General  and  his  wife.  The 
soldier  (son  of  a  French  Marquis 
who  had  settled  in  St.  Domingo  and 
married  a  native  woman)  was  one 
of  those  fine  fighting  men  the  Re- 
public had  produced  so  freely, — men 
like  Hoche,  Marceau,  Pichegru,  and 
Kleber,  whose  bravery  and  patriotism 
deserved  better  than  to  be  over- 
shadowed and  crushed  by  the  rise  of 
Buonaparte.  His  wife  was  a  pious 
orderly  soul  devoted  to  her  husband 
and  the  care  of  the  house.  To  this 
couple  was  bom  on  July  24th,  1802, 
a  boy  whose  vigour  and  vitality  as  an 
infant  aptly  preluded  the  strenuous 
fulness  of  his  manhood.  From  his 
father  (who  died  three  years  later) 
the  child  inherited  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, the  instinct  of  great  deeds, 
and  a  name  which,  originally  assumed 
from  a  family  quarrel,  is  now  illus- 
trious in  three  generations.  From 
his  mother  he  derived  an  element  of 
religious  feeling  and  reverence  for 
holy  things,  together  with  a  capacity 
for  continuous  work  not  always  found 
in  impetuous  natures.  v  :i.-'' 

In  the  grand  forest  of  Villers 
Cotterets  covering  fifty  thousand 
acres,  where  the  trees  were  still  un- 
cut and  the  wild  boar  was  still 
hunted,  the  boy  flourished  like  a 
young  plant  and  ran  about  the  im- 
partial friend  of  game-keepers  and 
poachers.  Buffon's  Natural  His- 
tory   with    coloured    plates    in    one 
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friend's  house,  in  another's  a  fine 
illustrated  Bible,  a  Mythology,  The 
Arabian  Nights,  and  a  Robinson 
Crusoe, — these,  together  with  soli- 
tary rambles  in  the  great  forest  and 
constant  visits  to  the  cemetery  where 
j  his  father  lay,  combined  to  form  the 
first  impressions.  They  tried  to  teach 
him  music  but  he  was  hopeless;  arith- 
metic, but  he  could  not  master  the 
multiplication-table.  They  tried  to 
educate  him  for  the  priesthood,  but 
rather  than  enter  the  Seminary  at 
Soissons  he  ran  away  and  hid  in  his 
beloved  forest.  He  learnt  a  little 
Latin  from  one  abb^,  more  shooting 
from  another,  and  did  a  good  deal  of 
bird-catching  on  his  own  account. 

Then  came  the  crash  of  arms.  It 
was  1814.  The  enemy  entered  France 
and  swept  through  Villers  Cotterets 
near  which  there  was  some  fighting, 
and  the  boy  had  his  first  vision  of 
battle,  blood-shed,  and  fine  uniforms. 
A  year  later  the  old  Guard  marched 
through  and  with  them,  a  never-for- 
gotten glimpse.  Napoleon  hastening 
to  his  last  venture ;  a  few  weeks  and 
then  the  same  Napoleon  again,  the 
same  sickly  impassive  face,  hurrying 
back  from  the  rout  of  Waterloo  and 
the  loss  of  his  last  stake.  Thus  child- 
hood passed ;  the  first  act  was  over. 

But  the  cupboard  at  home  was 
bare,  and  the  tobacco-shop,  which 
since  the  GeneraPs  death  his  widow 
had  kept,  yielded  no  great  income. 
A  stool  in  a  notary's  office  offered 
something  to  do  for  a  lad  who  showed 
no  disposition  to  do  anything  in  par- 
ticular.  Just  then  a  chance  visit  to 
the  theatre  at  Soissons,  where  the 
play  happened   to  be  Ducis*s  version 
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of  Hamlet,  revealed  to  the  notary's 
clerk  a  world  very  different  from 
that  of  the  law.  Friends  from  Paris 
brought  glowing  pictures  of  literary 
and  dramatic  life,  and  the  fascination 
was  completed  by  a  brief  stolen  visit 
to  the  capital,  an  evening  at  the 
Thefi,tre  Frangais  to  see  Talma  play- 
ing Sylla,  and  an  interview  with  the 
great  man  in  his  dressing-room  sur- 
rounded by  celebrities.  Imagination, 
fed  by  desultory  reading  and  an 
untrammelled  life,  now  became  pur- 
pose; ideas,  formless  and  void,  now 
shaped  themselves  into  an  ambition 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  of 
acting  but  of  authorship.  The  youth 
was  persuaded  he  had  found  his  voca- 
tion ;  it  was  more  difficult  to  impart 
this  persuasion  to  his  friends,  but 
the  mother  yielded  (as  mothers  do), 
the  notary  was  rather  relieved  to  be 
rid  of  his  good-for-nothing  pupil,  the 
townsfolk  smiled  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  Alexander,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  set  out  to  conquer  the 
world.  Thanks  to  General  Foy,  an 
old  friend  of  his  father,  and  to  the 
possession  of  a  fair  clerkly  hand  the 
youth  obtained  a  small  post  in  the 
household  of  the  Due  d'Orleans. 
Forty-eight  pounds  a  year,  if  not 
affluence,  at  least  represented  duties 
which  left  many  spare  moments.  The 
time  was  utilised  in  self-education. 
Italian  and  German  were  resumed ; 
Scott,  Byron,  and  Fenimore  Cooper 
were  perused.  Attendance  at  the 
theatres  was  a  necessary  instruction 
in  dramatic  rudiments,  while  visits 
to  La  Charite  and  the  friendship  of 
students  supplied  a  foundation  in 
anatomy  and  medicine.  A  beginning 
of  business  was  made  with  two 
slight  vaudevilles  written  in  partner- 
ship with  friends  and  ultimately 
accepted  at  the  Ambigu  Comique  and 
the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Four  years 
thus  profitably  employed  closed  with 
the  greatest  illumination  of   all,   the 


presentation  of  Shakespeare's  chief 
plays  by  a  company  of  English  actors 
who  visited  Paris  in  1827. 

The  epoch  of  production  now  began. 
Here  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
this  young  man,  uneducated  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  had  discovered  a  won- 
derful, in  its  degree  a  unique,  gift 
of  nature,  the  gift  of  assimilation. 
He  listened,  he  observed,  he  read, 
and  nothing  was  lost ;  he  absorbed 
quickly  and  permanently.  But  he  did 
more;  memory  was  only  one  factor 
in  the  process  of  assimilation.  The 
thoughts  and  words  of  others  passing 
into  his  brain  transformed  themselves 
as  in  a  crucible  and  came  out  again, 
in  substance  compound,  in  language 
indifferently  his  own  or  other  people's, 
but  distinguished  always  by  a  kind 
of  dramatic  moulding,  the  special 
contribution  of  himself.  And  as  the 
most  perfect  digestion  is  the  most  un- 
conscious, the  subject  of  this  mental 
process,  though  he  knew  it  to  exist, 
rendered  no  strict  account  of  it  to 
himself  and  recognised  only  its  most 
general  manifestations.  Of  these  the 
first  and  most  imperious  was  the  neces- 
sity of  self-expression.  The  moment 
could  not  have  been  more  opportune. 
The  air  was  charged  with  many  con- 
tagious ideas;  in  many  minds  were 
the  sam6  thoughts,  the  same  words  on 
many  lips.  It  must  have  been  difficult 
for  the  most  original  spirit  to  pre- 
serve its  originality,  and  what  was  to 
happen  to  the  spirit  of  assimilatipn  ? 
Was  it  not  bound  to  catch  these  ideas 
as  readily  and  as  plentifully  as  young 
blood  takes  and  developes  all  floating 
germs?  Scott  had  revealed  the  charm 
of  history  disguised  in  fiction,  Shake- 
speare had  shown  the  power  of  drama 
freed  from  rule  and  tradition.  It 
needed  only  a  casual  visit  to  the 
Salon,  an  aroused  curiosity,  and  a 
short  reference  to  the  articles  on 
Christine  and  Monaldeschi  in  the 
Dictionary  of   Biography,  to  fashion 
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a  tragedy  in  passable  verse  good 
enough  to  be  accepted  by  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais.  But  accidents  and  disputes 
among  actors  intervening,  the  produc- 
tion of  Christine  was  deferred,  so 
that  its  author  withdrew  the  manu- 
script and  re-wrote  the  play  for  later 
representation  in  its  present  form. 

Meanwhile  he  was  not  idle.  A 
stray  volume  of  Anquetil  (the 
dullest  of  eighteenth  century  chroni- 
clers) and  a  page  or  two  from  some 
ancient  Memoirs  provided  the  raw 
material,  passages  of  SchUler  and 
Scott  suggested  effective  scenes,  and 
the  result  was  Henri  III.  et  sa  Cour, 
a  drama  which  not  only  made  the 
author's  name,  but  served  (with  all 
due  deference  to  Victor  Hugo,  be  it 
said,)  as  the  first  tangible  embodiment 
of  Romantic  principles.  These  early 
plays  are  examples  of  present  ability 
as  well  as  signs  of  the  future.  To  be 
acquainted  with  them,  especially  with 
Henri  III.,  is  to  see  in  advance  how 
the  assimilative  faculty  and  the 
theatric  touch  could  deal  with  and 
transform  matters  of  history  or  fact. 
Dictionaries  and  chronicles  were 
always  at  hand,  but  the  man  who 
80  dexterously  manipulated  them  may 
be  said  without  much  exaggeration 
to  have  appeared  at  the  outset  as 
fully  equipped  for  his  peculiar  task 
as  Pallas  Athene  when  she  sprang 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Other  in- 
stances soon  followed  of  the  same  pro- 
cess applied  to  drama  in  Charles  VII. 
and  Napoleon,  to  history  in  Gaule 
ET  France  and  the  Chroniques  de 
France,  to  travel  in  the  Impressions 
de  Voyage.  Besides  the  historical, 
there  were  two  other  tendencies  of 
the  Romantic  spirit  ready  to  be 
absorbed.  One,  coming  from  Ger- 
man influence,  was  the  wild  and 
fanciful,  of  which  the  chief  expo- 
nent was  Charles  Nodier,  and  among 
the  younger  men  Prosper  M^rimde. 
To  be  fascinated  by  this  vein  is  more 


easy  than  to  work  it  sucessfully, 
as  Don  Juan  de  Marana  bears 
witness.  The  other  tendency,  derived 
from  Byron,  was  the  glorification  of 
passion.  To  this  we  attribute  Antony 
and  La  Tour  de  Nesle.  Such,  in 
brief,  was  the  work  which,  in  the 
first  decade  of  his  literary  career, 
brought  celebrity  to  the  name  of 
Alexandre  Dumas.  To  no  part  of 
it,  strange  to  say,  did  he  owe  his 
reputation  so  much  as  to  the  Impres- 
sions DE  Voyage,  the  first  book  (he 
has  told  us)  which  led  the  Parisian 
public  to  discover  that  he  possessed 
the  all-important  quality  of  espi'it. 

Popularity  was  not  slow  to  provoke 
hostility,  in  two  ways.  The  old  school 
naturally  detested  the  upstart  ring- 
leader of  a  reckless  revolt.  No  true 
Classicist  could  ever  forgive  Henri 
III.  or  the  devils'  dance  round  the 
bust  of  Racine.  Then  there  were 
other  enemies,  less  conscientious  but 
not  less  bitter,  who  begrudged  a 
renown  lightly  won  and  ostentatiously 
enjoyed.  Hence  arose  an  organised 
league  for  the  demolition  of  Dumas. 
The  attack  was  opened  in  1833  by  M. 
Granier  de  Cassagnac  in  the  columns 
of  the  Journal  des  D^bats.  It  was 
partly  a  display  of  the  patent  obliga- 
tions of  Dumas  to  past  authors,  partly 
a  depreciation  of  his  talents.  Dumas 
replied  briskly  enough  in  the  pamphlet 

How     I     BECAME    A    DRAMATIST.       He 

acknowledged  his  debts  frankly,  and 
so  he  did  well :  had  he  stopped  there 
his  position  would  have  been  impreg- 
nable ;  but  provoked  by  the  personal 
animus  of  his  assailants  he  went 
further  than  was  necessary  or  judi- 
cious. His  references  to  the  borrow- 
ing propensities  of  Shakespeare  and 
Moli^re,  however  pertinent  logically, 
were  a  mistake  of  tactics  since  they 
enabled  his  adversaries  to  infer  a 
general  comparison  which  he  had 
never  meant  to  invite,  though  with 
later   audacity   he   braved   it   in   his 
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collocation  of  Shakespeare  and  Dumas. 
Equally  rash,  as  addressed  to  oppo- 
nents without  an  adequate  sense  of 
humour,  was  his  famous  dictum,  "  The 
man  of  genius  does  not  steal,  he 
conquers,"  a  phrase  which  supplied 
scoffers  with  a  weapon  destined  to 
become  blunt  by  excessive  use.  But 
such  inflation  of  language  must  be 
discounted  by  the  gratuitous  nature 
of  the  attack  upon  a  man  who  had 
never  claimed  to  be  an  original  genius. 
One  extreme  provokes  another,  and, 
of  the  two,  that  into  which  Dumas 
fell  was  certainly  nearer  the  mean 
and  the  truth.  He  might  have  con- 
tented himself  by  replying  that  the 
point  of  originality  on  which,  apart 
from  verbal  adaptations.  Messieurs 
de  Cassagnac,  Lom^nie  and  the  rest 
laboured  so  much,  was  mainly  an 
affair  of  definition,  since  there  is 
obviously  one  originality  of  the  man 
who  propounds  ideas  and  another  of 
the  man  who  compounds  them,  just 
as  the  essence  of  each  single  idea 
differs  from  the  essence  of  these  ideas 
in  composition.  How  far  it  is  a 
reproach  to  be  called  a  skilful  adapter 
of  other  people's  ideas  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  skilfulness  ;  but  it  was 
somewhat  absurd  to  vilify  Dumas  for 
his  skill  in  arranging  other  men's 
thoughts,  and  in  the  same  breath 
to  abuse  him  for  his  clumsiness  in 
putting  them  together.  The  contro- 
versy, though  as  a  matter  of  literary 
history  it  can  hardly  be  ignored,  has 
of  course  little  present  interest.  In 
a  general  way  we  are  less  vehement 
or  more  liberal  on  questions  of  genius 
and  talent ;  and  in  particular  we 
cherish  a  conviction  that,  though  now, 
as  fifty  years  ago,  there  are  plenty  of 
people  seeking  the  effective  "  arrange- 
ment of  ideas,"  whether  their  own 
or  others',  yet  the  particular  person 
who  could  do  this  as  Dumas  did  has 
neither  yet  appeared  nor  seems  likely 
to  appear. 


From  this  futile  struggle,  which 
dragged  on  for  nearly  two  years, 
the  curtain  rises  on  the  prosperous 
and  prolific  epoch  which  succeeded. 
Dumas  did  not  exactly  desert  the 
field  of  strong  emotions  in  which 
his  early  successes  had  been  won, 
for  he  never  deserted  any  good  idea, 
cherishing  it  and  returning  to  it  and 
developing  it  again  in  the  same  or 
some  other  form,  this  terrible  pla- 
giarist who  borrowed  not  only  from 
others  but  from  himself ;  just  as,  not 
to  mention  the  Musketeer  cycle,  he 
returned  to  Henri  III.  in  La  Dame 

DE  MONSOREAU,  tO  ISABEL  DE  BaVI£:RE 

in  La  Reine  Margot,  to  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Harmental  in  Une  Fille 
DU  Regent.  Without  relinquishing 
therefore  the  Romantic  vein  Dumas 
now  combined  his  wit  and  his  stage- 
craft in  producing  those  delightful 
comedies  of  intrigue  of  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Belleisle,  Un 
Mariage  sous  Louis  XV.,  and  Les 
Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr  are  speci- 
mens. .  But  the  theatre  was  only 
one,  and  a  too  narrow  outlet  for 
his  multitudinous  energy.  A  wider 
channel  lay  open  in  that  universal 
taste  for  fiction  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  capital.  This  channel  had 
the  advantage  too  of  being  a  double 
one ;  there  was  the  story  in  the 
feuilleton  of  the  daily  paper,  and 
the  completed  story  at  the  book- 
seller's. Not  greed  or  even  ambition, 
but  the  irrepressible  instinct  of  the 
born  story-teller  led  Dumas  into  that 
particular  path  of  literature  wherein 
his  special  fame  was  to  be.  Every 
incident  of  his  own  life,  every  inci- 
dent gathered  from  the  books  or 
conversation  of  others  assumed  to 
him  the  form  of  a  dramatic  narra- 
tive. He  told  stories  as  naturally 
as  other  people  chronicle  facts;  he 
regarded  what  had  been  merely  as 
falling   under   the   superior   category 
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of  what  might  have  been.  The 
commonplace  had  no  existence  for 
him.  No  human  being  to  his  fancy 
ever  appeared  as  simply  putting  on 
his  boots,  or  walking,  or  sitting  down 
to  dinner.  These  poor  unadorned 
facts  just  served  to  evoke  attendant 
possibilities.  A  happy  kind  of  colour- 
blindness, one  might  call  it,  which, 
excluding  all  dull  and  neutral  tints, 
admitted  only  the  most  brilliant 
prismatic  hues.  Gifted  with  this 
splendid  mendacity,  the  genius  of 
the  true  romancer,  Dumas  at  once 
outstripped  all  rivals, — of  whom  but 
two  could  properly  be  considered 
such,  Eugene  Sue  and  Fr^d^ric 
Soulie — and  became  the  undisputed 
king  of  the  feuUleton  at  a  time  when 
that  institution  was  at  its  greatest 
glory.  In  quick  succession  came  Lbs 
Trois  Mousquetaires,  Vingt  Ans 
Apres,  Monte  Cristo,  La  Reine 
Margot,  Les  Fr^res  Corses,  Le 
Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,  La 
Dame  de  Monsoreau,  all  within 
three  years  or  so.  Truly  a  royal 
prodigality  !  Yet  never  was  king 
less  of  a  tyrant.  Egotistic  in  the 
most  harmless  and  transparent  way, 
Dumas  did  not  for  a  moment  consider 
himself  the  sole  repository  of  good 
things.  "  I  am,"  he  said,  with  more 
than  sufficient  humility,  "  the  vul- 
gariser  of  ideas."  Anxious  to  do  all 
and  capable  of  all,  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  him,  working  day  and 
night,  to  supply  alone  the  many 
demands  that  poured  in.  Naturally 
therefore  he  availed  himself  of  ser- 
vices readily  offered  in  a  country 
where  collaboration  was  quite  usual, 
and  offered  in  this  case  all  the  more 
readily  because  of  the  many  strug- 
gling or  rising  authors  who  jumped 
at  the  double  chance  of  securing  a 
market  for  their  products  and  a 
training  in  the  school  of  success. 
They  came  of  their  own  accord,  they 
stayed  as  long  as  they  liked,  and  they 


went  at  their  will,  without  any  com- 
pulsion or  monopoly.  No  doubt  these 
helpers  were  useful  to  Dumas, 
especially  for  the  exigencies  of 
fiction  delivered  in  daily  instalments, 
a  condition  which  obviously  admits 
much  editorial  direction  and  super- 
vision ;  but  it  is  equally  to  be  remem- 
bered how  much,  directly  and  in- 
directly, the  subordinates  owed  to 
a  principal  whom  they  certainly  did 
not  join  for  the  philanthropic  object 
of  supplying  his  deficiencies. 

A  familiar  vision  rises  before  us 
of  the  large  hearty  man  working 
away  at  full  steam,  coat,  vest  and 
collar  discarded,  shirt-sleeves  rolled 
up,  finding  enormous  pleasure  in  his 
work,  and  ever  and  again  roaring  with 
laughter  at  the  fun  of  the  story  he 
was  writing.  Round  this  burly  form 
of  physical  and  mental  vigour  flit  at 
intervals,  like  the  shades  round  ^neas, 
the  thin  ghost-like  shapes  of  smaller 
men  who  wrestled  with  ideas  and 
were  perplexed,  bringing  with  them, 
the  one  a  plot,  the  other  a  suggestion, 
here  a  dialogue,  there  a  denouement. 
For  each  the  master  mind  was  ready. 
Improving  what  was  good,  re-making 
what  was  bad,  fertilising  what  was 
barren,  he  set  all  these  puppets  in 
motion,  holding  the  strings  of  each, 
taking  a  turn  now  with  one  now  with 
another,  himself  equal  to  anything 
and  everything.  The  picture  thus 
called  up  is  a  pleasant  one  and 
capable  (as  Thackeray  long  ago 
pointed  out)  of  much  humorous 
development.  Unhappily  it  lent  it- 
self also  to  malicious  disfigurement. 
The  enemies  of  Dumas,  who  had  not 
become  fewer  as  time  went  on,  set 
themselves  to  create  a  scandal.  They 
found  an  agent  or  spokesman  in  a 
certain  person  who,  having  discarded 
his  own  humble  patronymic  and  taken 
to  himself  a  fine-sounding  aristocratic 
name,  came  forward  as  the  purifier 
of    literature   and    the   champion   of 
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oppressed    authors.      It    is    easy    to 
persuade  men  that  they  are  ill-used, 
and  it  needed  only  a  little  judicious 
pressure     to     convince     Dumas's    as- 
sistants,   or   some   of    them,    of    the 
following  undoubted  facts  which  out 
of   pure    Quixotic   unselfishness    they 
had,    it    appears,    previously   omitted 
to    notice, — that   they  had  done  far 
more  work  than  he,  that  they  were 
the   real    authors  of   the  books  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  and  that  they 
therefore,  not  he,  deserved  the  chief 
share  of  glory.      These  points  being 
settled,  it  remained  to  let  the  public 
know    that    Alexandre    Dumas    was 
a  heartless  swindler  who  gained   his 
living  by  grinding  his  fellow-creatures, 
that  he  had  no  brains  of  his  own,  and 
was    utterly   incapable   of   writing   a 
readable  book.     Such  was  the  chival- 
rous spirit  and   such  the   convincing 
logic    which,    intermingled    with    all 
kinds     of     scurrility,     animated     the 
Fabrique      des     Romans    and     the 
sketch    by    the    same    hand    in    Les 
CoNTEMPORAiNS.        These     wonderful 
revelations,    when     you     have    been 
through  them,  and  tested    their  evi- 
dential value  so  far  as  is  possible  in 
dealing  with  a  necessarily  intangible 
subject,  amount   in  the   end   not   to 
the  destruction  of  an  individual,  but 
to  the  exposure  in  sensational  style 
of  a  loose  and  unsatisfactory  system. 
Literary    collaboration,    except   on   a 
fixed    and    pre-determined    basis,    is 
pretty  sure  to  generate  disputes  and 
ill-feeling.       Dumas    was    the    worst 
possible  man  of  business,  and  we  are 
not   concerned   either  to  defend    the 
rashness    of    his    haphazard    engage- 
ments,   or    to    maintain    that   he   in- 
variably was  right  in  his  dealings  with 
subordinates.       The     point     is     that 
he  fell   into  a  system  (originated   by 
Scribe),   the   blame   for  which  ought 
to  be  imputed  not  only  to  the  author 
who    signs,    but    equally    to    the    as- 
sistants who  do  not,  and  more  than 


either  perhaps  to  the  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  theatrical  managers  with 
whom  the  commercial  value  of  a  name 
transcended  every  other  consideration. 
But  this  laxity,  however  reprehensible, 
does  not  touch  our  estimate  of  Dumas's 
genius  or  the  essential  authenticity  of 
aU  his  greatest  works ;  essential  in  the 
way  that  the  differentia  of  a  thing  is 
its  essence.  Let  Maquet  have  written 
parts  of  the  Musketeers*  story,  let 
Fiorentino  have  counted  for  something 
in  MoNTE  Cristo,  let  MallefiUe  and 
the  rest  have  had  their  share  in  other 
books;  we  are  still  confronted  with 
the  eternal  question, — how  comes  the 
difference  so  marked  and  so  universally 
admitted  between  the  works  of  these 
gentlemen  in  collaboration  with  Dumas 
and  the  works  of  their  own  unaided 
doing  ?  The  answer  can  only  be  that 
the  greatness  of  this  difference  is 
the  measure  of  Dumas.  To  account 
for  the  amazing  productiveness  of  this 
period,  I  know  no  better  theory  than 
that  of  a  rapid  and  extensive  dic- 
tation, a  method  which  would  often 
leave  gaps  to  be  filled  in,  a  method 
which  a  less  fertile  brain  could  hardly 
essay,  but  one  in  which  the  great 
story-teller  would  revel  as  he  spun 
the  threads  of  his  different  yarns.  Is 
it  possible,  too,  that  Dumas,  when  he 
prefixed  to  one  of  his  publications 
that  much-derided  motto  Dieu  dicte  et 
moi  f^crisy  was  not  merely  indulging 
in  a  characteristic  Dumasism,  but  was 
reproducing  an  idea  of  inspiration 
familiar  to  his  mind  and  suggested 
by  his  own  relations  to  collaborators  ? 
But  whether  this  explanation  be  pre- 
ferred or  some  other,  it  matters  little. 
Time,  co-operating  with  equity  and 
reason,  has  long  since  levelled  down 
to  its  proper  proportions  a  molehill 
which  malice  tried  for  a  while  to 
elevate  to  a  mountain. 

Before,  however,  we  part  finally 
from  this  controversy  and  the  other 
which  preceded  it,  it  may  be  interest- 
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ing  to  apply  to  each  a  simple  concrete 
test.  In  regard  to  the  first  charge, 
roughly  speaking  that  of  using  as  his 
own  the  brains  of  dead  authors,  it 
may  be  timely  to  cite  that  greatest  of 
his  romances,  the  interest  of  which  is 
so  conspicuous  at  the  present  moment. 
We  happen  to  know  pretty  exactly 
the  sources  of  the  Musketeer  stories, 
which  may  very  handsomely  be  stated 
thus :  for  the  idea  of  an  historical 
novel.  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  for  the  idea 
of  four  brother-like  adventurers,  the 
old  twelfth  century  romance  Les 
QUATRE  FiLZ  Aymon  ;  for  certain 
elements  in  D'Artagnan's  character, 
the  model  of  Don  Quixote;  for  the 
principal  names,  some  incidents,  and 
the  general  historic  background,  the 
Memoires  D'Artagnan.  The  latter 
is  of  course  the  chief  of  the  sources. 
As  Dumas  referred  to  it  in  his  preface 
(mentioning  at  the  same  time  by  way 
of  mystification  a  certain  imaginary 
Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  la  F^re),  and 
as  a  condensation  of  the  D'Artagnan 
Memoirs  by  Eugene  d'Auriac  was 
published  in  Paris  just  after  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires  and  Vingt  Ans 
ApRfcs  had  appeared,  the  enquiring 
mind  has  had  no  difficulty  from  the 
first  in  judging  the  extent  of  Dumas's 
indebtedness.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  one  who  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  do  this  can  have  risen  from 
his  study  without  a  vastly  enhanced 
opinion  of  Dumas.  To  have  animated 
the  rather  dry  bones  of  Sandras  de 
Courtilz  is  a  proof  of  the  highest 
creative  capacity. 

To  confute  the  point  of  the  second 
charge,  that  of  a  success  solely  due  to 
the  work  of  others,  it  is  sufficient  to 
bring  forward  a  book  of  which  the 
sole  authorship  was  never  questioned, 
a  book  which  is  itself  a  monument  of 
literary  talent.  Not  the  bitterest 
enemy  ever  alleged  that  any  other 
hand  than  Dumas  wrote  his  Memoirs ; 
and  Mes  M^moibes  contain  in  them 


every  quality  which  the  most  ardent 
admirer  can  discern  in  the  novels. 
For  supposing  the  authorship  of 
Monte  Cristo,  Les  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires, and  the  rest  to  be  abso- 
lutely unknown,  yet  possessing  Mes 
M]6moires  we  should  possess  evidence 
of  the  very  qualities  with  which  our 
fancy  would  invest  the  author  of  those 
romances.  Therefore  we  accept  with 
pleasure  the  only  hostile  criticism  to 
which  Dumas's  wonderful  account  of 
his  father,  himself,  and  things  in 
general  has  ever  been  subjected, 
content  if  its  exact  veracity  be 
doubted  by  reason  of  the  brilliant 
imagination  of  the  writer.  It  is  not 
from  a  love  of  archaeology  that  I  refer 
to  this  subject,  but  partly  because  the 
question  can  no  more  be  ignored  in 
writing  of  Dumas  than  the  Homeric 
question  in  writing  of  Homer,  and 
partly  because  (except  for  a  rather 
inadequate  version  of  a  portion  of 
Mes  Memoires)  the  only  professed 
narrative  of  the  great  man's  life 
existent  in  English,  if  indeed  it  still 
exists,  must  be  described  either  as  an 
egregious  parade  of  unsifted  scandal, 
or  at  best  as  a  mere  compilation  of 
the  more  or  less  amusing  gossip  freely 
circulating  round  a  character  which 
gave  itself  away  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child.  It  is  not  however  the 
child,  but  the  genius  of  the  child  that 
demands  consideration. 

We  have  now,  dramatically  speak- 
ing, reached  in  Dumas's  career  the 
close  of  the  third  act,  an  act  generally 
critical  and  often  one  that  might  best 
have  ended  the  play.  Let  us,  at  any 
rate,  assume  an  interval  in  which  to 
recall  a  familiar  glimpse  or  two  of  the 
romancer  in  practical  life.  Think  of 
him,  for  example,  realising  for  a  brief 
space,  within  the  commemorative  walls 
of  the  Chateau  Monte  Cristo,  all 
that  lavish  disposal  of  wealth  and 
luxury  his  imagination  had  conceived, 
surrounded  by  his  ivory,   apes,   and 
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peacocks,  entertaining  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  prodigal  of  gifts,  con- 
fident of  repairing  the  waste  of  to-day 
by  the  labour  of  to-morrow.  Or  see 
him  as  he  rushes  to  a  rehearsal  at  the 
Theatre  Historique,  that  theatre  con- 
structed on  a  new  and  quite  unprac- 
tical plan,  and  intended  to  provide 
France  and  the  world  with  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  history.  He  has 
come  from  his  friend  the  Due  de 
IVIontpensier,  and  ho  is  discoursing 
his  other  friend  the  stage-carpenter. 
The  Duke  and  the  plebeian  have  both 
contributed  ideas.  Certainly  that 
tableau  might  be  improved  ;  there  are 
forty  minutes  to  spare ;  he  sits  down 
and  re-writes  it.  At  this  interruption 
of  rehearsal  the  actors  are  amazed, 
Melingue  rather  cross,  Mme.  Guyon 
rather  sulky.  "  What  a  man  ho  is  !  " 
they  say,  but  before  grumbling  is 
over  the  man  has  re-appeared,  the 
tableau  is  re-written,  and  Dumas  is 
off  to  do  his  three  Jeuilletmis  for  the 
next  day.  It  was  at  the  Theatre 
Historique  that  Moxte  Cristo  spread 
itself  over  two  nights  and  that  La 
Jeunesse  des  Mousquetairbs, — the 
author's  own  adaptation  of  Les  Trois 
^lousQUETAiRES,  the  first  and  by  far 
the  best  of  its  many  stage-versions 
— was  enacted  with  a  success  which 
Theophile  Gautier  called  "  Califor- 
nian,"  an  ill-omened  woixl,  for  the 
theatre,  like  the  chateau,  was  des- 
tined to  consume  more  gold  than  it 
brought. 

At  another  time  the  hero  appears 
as  a  man  of  war,  a  valiant  D'Artaguan 
among  the  barricades  in  1848,  a 
hungry  and  thirsty  Porthos  when  the 
day  is  over  and,  "I  gulp  down  a 
bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  swallow  off 
a  bowlful  of  chocolate."  Or  again, 
it  is  the  fancy  to  be  a  politician  that 
seizes  him  as  it  did  Victor  Hugo 
and  other  of  the  Romantics.  He 
harangues  the  electors  in  a  wonderful 
speech,    justifying   his   own   Republi- 


canism, though  he  was  the  Marquis 
de  la  Pailleterie  and  had  been  the 
secretary  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ns;  but 
he  did  not  convince  them  that  he  was 
the  proper  man  to  be  their  deputy. 
It  mattered  little ;  he  was  well  aware 
that  neither  he  nor  politics  had  lost 
much  thereby.  And  then  his  travels 
in  foreign  lands,  his  adventures  as  a 
sportsman,  his  relations  with  Gari- 
baldi, his  debts  and  his  difficulties, — 
all  these  have  been  told  and  talked  of 
a  hundred  times.  The  notable  thing 
is  that,  wherever  you  find  Dumas,  or 
whatever  doing,  he  is  still  and  always 
the  romancer.  No  incident  in  his 
middle  or  later  life  can  be  picked  out, 
of  which  you  can  say,  "  Here  is  the 
man  himself  as  distinct  from  the  man 
in  his  profession."  The  distinction 
does  not  exist.  Metaphorically  we 
speak  of  other  men  as  absorbed  in 
their  work  and  identified  with  it; 
with  Dumas  it  is  literally  true. 
Twenty  years  of  constant  converse 
with  the  immense  and  the  improbable, 
with  startling  scenes  and  effective 
situations,  had  ended  in  a  singular 
fusion  of  the  ideal  and  the  practical, 
most  interesting  psychologically  but 
by  no  means  convenient  in  daily 
affairs.  To  call  him /arceu7\  hlagueur^ 
etc.,  is  merely  to  state  this  truth  in 
an  offensive  way,  just  as  it  is  only  a 
hopeless  peraon  who  doubts  the  sin- 
cerity of  Dumas's  grief  at  the  death 
of  Porthos. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  fourth  act 
of  his  career,  and  enter  upon  a 
period  beginning  about  1850  which 
his  critics  have  usually  considered 
one  of  decadence.  No  doubt  the  tide 
of  popularity  had  begun  to  ebb  for 
most  of  those  who  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  fervid  literature  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  Whatever  the 
force  of  such  re-action,  Dumas,  most 
of  all  men,  was  bound  to  be  affected 
by  it.  He  had  never  heightened  his 
value  by  rarity ;  there  was  no  reserve 
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of  strength,  no  economy  of  effort 
about  him.  Yet  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  assert  that  a  talent  less 
ingenious  or  less  fertile  than  before 
is  shown  in  books  like  Isaac  Laque- 
DEM,  La  Tulipe  Noire,  Le  Vicomte 
DE  Bragelonne,  and  Mes  Memoires 
(the  greater  part  of  which  were 
written  after  1850).  The  river,  its 
source  undried,  still  flowed  on,  though 
the  people  no  longer  jostled  one 
another  in  their  eagerness  to  drink 
it.  What  must  be  said  is  that  the 
nver  had  now  broken  up  into  many 
streamlets,  some  of  them  rather  in- 
significant. All  those  prefaces,  those 
translations,  those  editions  of  other 
people's  Memoirs, — we  could  have 
done  without  them  or  most  of  them  ; 
nor  should  we  have  thought  less  of 
Dumas  if  his  journalistic  record  had 
been  wanting,  and  the  D'Artagnax, 
Le  Mousquetaire,  and  other  sheets 
had  never  run  their  brief  expensive 
course.  All  these  things  might  have 
been  otherwise.  Dumas  might  have 
been,  of  course,  jealous  of  his  fame, 
critical  of  his  work,  fastidious  of  the 
future.  In  that  case  he  would  have 
been  like  other  prudent  authors,  but 
he  would  not  have  been  the  Dumas 
we  know, — the  phenomenon,  the  man 
who  was  proud  of  his  quantity,  the 
man  who  started  life  by  saying  "  I 
live  now  by  my  penmanship,  but  I 
mean  in  future  to  live  by  my  pen," 
and  who  carried  out  this  purpose  in 
his  own  wholesale,  regardless  fashion. 
Nothing  is  easier,  moreover,  than  to 
exaggerate  the  inferiority  of  this  mis- 
cellaneous mass.  One  ought  rather  to 
be  surprised  at  the  readable  quality 
of  it  all,  the  invariable  absence  of 
dulness,  and  the  constant  charm  of 
a  story,  whether  old  or  new,  always 
well  told.  You  pick  up,  for  example, 
one  of  Dumas's  less-known  works,  say 
Le  Fils  du  Forcat,  and  open  it  at 
random.  You  get  interested  in  M. 
Coumbes  Millette  and  Pierre  Manas, 


with  the  result  that  you  go  back 
to  the  beginning  and  then  on  again 
to  the  end.  Meanwhile  possibly  the 
latest  volume  of  current  fiction,  which 
it  was  your  duty  and  intention  to 
read,  has  lain  neglected  on  the  table, 
and  it  is  all  the  fault  of  that  fatal 
Dumas.  It  is  to  him  again  that  we 
owe  principally  our  knowledge  of 
Talma,  Napoleon's  friend,  the  great 
actor  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire.  There  is  much  about  Talma 
in  Mes  Memoires,  and  after  his  death 
who  but  Dumas  should  collect  the 
scraps  of  biography  and  publish  them 
as  the  Memoirs  of  Talma,  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  stage  as  well  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  early  kindness  1 
It  would  be  a  pity  therefore  to 
despise  without  discrimination  the 
minor  works  of  the  great  Dumas, — 
the  sparks  that  fly  at  random  from 
his  mighty  anvil. 

Now  come  to  the  last  act,  a  short 
and  rather  sad  one.  Dumas  had  in 
a  way  bounced  through  life.  He  had 
spent  four  or  five  fortunes,  he  had 
written  four  or  five  hundred  volumes, 
he  had  touched  the  height  of  pros- 
perity and  very  nearly  the  depth  of 
adversity.  Through  all  vicissitudes 
he  had  been  gifted  with  splendid 
health ;  not  a  day's  illness  in  the 
ordinary  sense  had  marred  his  vigour. 
It  is  recorded  by  M.  Blaze  De  Bury, 
whose  semi-physiological  study  of  his 
friend  first  struck  the  proper  keynote 
for  the  appreciation  of  Dumas,  that 
in  later  years  he  became  subject  to 
a  strange  kind  of  fever  recurring 
about  once  a  year  and  lasting  two 
or  three  days  during  which  he  lay 
prostrate  with  his  face  to  the  wall, 
taking  no  nourishment  except  occa- 
sional sips  of  lemonade,  until  the 
fever  worked  itself  off.  This  was  the 
only  sign  of  physical  revolt  ever 
discernible  in  a  constitution  which, 
though  not  exactly  injured  by  riotous 
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living,  must  liave  been  fully  strained 
by  the  racket  of  ceaseless  action. 
Then  suddenly  the  collapse  came,  with 
common  symptoms  of  a  failing  brain, 
clearness  of  past  things,  oblivion  of 
the  present.  It  was  1870,  and  Paris 
was  no  place  for  euthanasia,  so  the 
old  man  was  moved  to  his  son's  house 
at  Puys,  there  to  be  tended  with 
loving  care  by  that  best  of  sons. 
Gradually  he  sank.  It  was  a  long 
dull  torpor  with  times  of  uneasy  rest, 
— nightmare  visions  of  countless  books 
rising  up  pyramid-like,  then  totter- 
ing and  falling,  uncertainty  of  self, 
reproachful  thoughts  of  what  might 
have  been.  Now  and  then  there 
were  flashes  of  the  old  lucidity  and 
eagerness.  One  such  occasion  is  well 
known.  The  thought,  non  omnis 
nimnar,  had  been  vexing  him  in 
secret,  changing  from  hope  to  doubt, 
from  doubt  to  despair.  At  last  he 
forced  it  into  words.  "  Tell  me,"  he 
said  to  his  son,  **  tell  me  on  your  soul 
and  conscience,  will  anything  I  have 
written  survive?"  The  conviction 
of  truth  coincided  happily  with  filial 
piety  to  prompt  an  answer  which 
cheered  the  father's  heart.  In  a 
few  days  he  passed  away, — his  death 
hardly  noticed  amid  the  din  of  battle 
— and  was  buried  near  Puys.  So 
soon  as  it  was  possible,  fifteen  months 
later,  knowing  what  his  wish  had 
been,  they  took  his  remains  back  to 
Villers  Cotterets,  and  laid  them  in 
the  old  cemetery  his  childhood  had 
known  so  well,  that  the  end  might 
be  equal  to  the  beginning. 

"  Will  anything  of  mine  survive?" 
The  question  is  superfluous.  Yet  it 
is  worth  observing  that  few  authors 
have  had  their  vitality  more  severely 
tried.  Besides  the  warfare  of  his 
lifetime  he  has  had  to  undergo  a 
certain  superior  tone  of  toleration 
which  anyone  may  have  noticed  in 
the  literary  articles  of  French  maga- 
zines during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 


years.  If  mentioned  at  all  it  is  with 
an  air  of  gracious  patronage  as  one 
no  doubt  a  sufliiciently  good  amuser 
of  children  but  not  seriously  to  be 
considered  in  the  hierarchy  of  Litera- 
ture. That  an  author  should  hold 
his  own  against  hostility  is  not  sur- 
prising, but  that  he  should  survive  so 
much  condescension  is  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Dumas  has  fared  better, 
of  course,  in  this  country  where  his 
merits  have  been  proclaimed  by  men 
like  Thackeray  in  the  past,  by  Mr. 
Swinbm'ne  and  many  other  good 
judges  among  the  living.  Still  even 
with  us  the  superior  tone  may  be 
found  at  times,  and  it  is  not  many 
years  since  a  Quarterly  Reviewer 
could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of 
liim  than  that  he  was  a  "  frivolous 
doubter, — a  purveyor  of  fiction  which 
he  did  not  write^ — a  tawdry  mock- 
heroic  imitator  of  Walter  Scott,"  and 
so  forth.  On  the  whole  then,  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere,  neither  alive  nor 
dead,  has  Dumas  owed  much  to  the 
higher  criticism.  On  the  other  hand 
(as  the  translations,  English,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  and  the  multi- 
plied editions  of  his  principal  works 
testify)  he  has  had  the  more  sub- 
stantial advantage  of  being  read  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
that  not  only  spasmodically,  as  might 
happen  at  the  present  time,  but  with 
a  steady  persistence  untouched  by 
the  changes  of  literary  fashion.  The 
reasons  for  this  persistence  of  Diunas 
might  fill  a  volume,  but  they  must 
be  reduced  now  to  a  few  plain 
propositions. 

In  dealing  with  the  primary  emo- 
tions he  worked  on  a  material  little 
affected  by  differences  of  position  or 
education.  Most  people  at  some  time 
crave  for  the  wonderful  and  the 
sensational;  Monte  Cristo  appeals 
both  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
housemaid.  It  matters  not  how 
much  their  impressions  of  it  diverge ; 
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they  have  both  been  touched  at  some 
common  point,  probably  that  need  of 
occasional  desipience  which  Horace 
long  ago  observed  to  be  an  instinct 
of  human  nature.  The  popular  if 
vulgar  ideas  of  Wealth,  Power, 
Justice,  or  its  "  wilder  kind "  Re- 
venge, have  never  had  a  more  skilful 
manipulator  than  Dumas.  One  or 
other  such  abstractions  may  be 
noticed  as  the  foundation  of  his 
most  popular  works.  Monte  Cristo 
stands  for  several,  a  human  Provi- 
dence operating  by  effective  contrast 
amid  ordinary  circumstances ;  Joseph 
Balsam o  represents  Magic  and  Fate; 
Le  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge, 
Love  and  Loyalty :  Les  Trois  Mous- 
QUETAiRES,  Crime  and  Retribution, 
in  the  person  of  Milady ;  Vingt  Ans 
Apr^s,  in  the  person  of  Men-daunt, 
Vengeance  and  Nemesis.  The  man 
who  used  these  themes  with  no  moral 
purpose  in  view,  but  for  the  simple 
sake  of  entertainment,  offers  us  a 
perpetual  refuge  from  the  dulness 
or  troubles  of  life  in  spheres  where 
the  improbable  only  just  stops  short 
of  the  impossible.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Monte  Cristo, — one  of  the 
best-known,  if  not  the  best,  of  his 
novels  and  at  any  rate  a  marvellous 
tour  de  force — the  chief  romances  of 
Dumas  are  set  in  a  frame-work  of 
history,  an  alliance  the  value  of 
which  Scott  had  first  shown.  But 
with  Sir  Walter  Romance  was  the 
handmaid  of  History,  with  Dumas 
History  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
Romance.  The  one  was  spiritual,  the 
other  ethereal ;  the  one  used  his 
qualities  of  poet  and  student  to 
enrich  fiction,  the  other  used  his 
unrivalled  dramatic  instinct  to  en- 
liven history.  The  admirable  thing 
about  Scott  was  that  his  seriousness 
never  spoiled  his  imagination,  about 
Dumas  that  his  levity  did  so  little 
harm  to  his  facts.  It  is  true  that  he 
treated   history   in   a   free   and  easy 


fashion,  lea  manches  retroussdesy  and 
that  in  details  he  assumed  a  licence 
of  invention  regulated  only  by  his 
conception  of  the  principal  characters 
and  their  surroundings.  Yet  by 
intuition,  it  seems,  he  reproduced 
these  surroundings, — the  age  of  the 
last  Valois  sovereigns  for  example 
or  that  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth — 
with  rare  felicity  and  with  admitted 
fidelity.  And  as  to  his  great  per- 
sonages it  must  be  for  experts  to 
decide  how  far  Henri  Trois,  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  Richelieu,  Cromwell, 
Marie  Antoinette  have  been  distorted. 
Dumas's  view  of  them  was  generally 
the  popular  and  traditional  one,  which 
is  not  always  incorrect.  His  witty, 
but  perhaps  best  unquoted,  reply  to 
Victor  Hugo's  accusation  .of  having 
violated  History  illustrates  his  own 
somewhat  incurious  attitude  on  that 
point.  But  for  the  less  indifferent 
conscience  of  an  un-Romantic  age  it 
is  pleasant  to  believe  that  our  judg- 
ment has  not  been  seriously  perverted 
by  certain  early  and  ineffaceable 
impressions  which  we  owe  to  the 
brilliant  pages  of  Dumas. 

His  superficiality  has  often  been 
remarked,  but  there  is  one  point 
about  it  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. No  one  has  accused  Dumas 
of  profundity ;  width  not  depth  was 
his  characteristic.  "  I  am  all  above- 
board  {Je  suis  tout  en  dehors)"  he  said 
of  himself,  indicating  thereby  his  dis- 
taste for  mental  analysis  or  subtle 
distinctions.  In  all  respects  the  very 
antithesis  of  Balzac  he  is  so  especially 
in  this,  that,  while  the  feeling  left 
by  any  one  volume  of  the  Com^die 
HuMAiNE  is  that  of  a  subject  com- 
pletely exhausted,  the  effect  of  Dumas 
is  rather  to  open  out  prospects  by  a 
suggestiveness  which,  if  it  disappoints 
our  reason,  attracts  and  stimulates 
our  imagination.  With  imagination, 
that  precious  relic  of  a  pre-scientific 
age,  Dumas  was  richly  endowed,  but 
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he  had  the  equally  valuable  gift  of 
telling  a  story.  This  is  only  to  say 
that  he  was  first  and  last  a  dramatist, 
and  indeed  his  dramas  are  (as  he  him- 
self considered)  his  best,  certainly  his 
most  proper  and  distinctive  work. 
Clever  as  he  was  in  filling  out,  inter- 
weaving, and  elaborating  to  any 
extent,  we  should  not  go  for  the 
best  (ixaraples  of  his  constructive 
skill  to  the  long  romances  spun  out 
for  a  special  purpose,  but  rather  to 
his  plays  and  certain  of  his  shorter 
novels.  An  amiable  horticulturist, 
his  jealous  rival,  a  gruff  gaoler,  his 
charming  daughter,  and  William  of 
Orange, — these  are  the  figures  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  self-complete 
stories  possible.  Compare  it  with 
another  delightful  Hower-story, — ad- 
mirable too  and  full  of  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, and  botany — but  compare  them 
in  the  matter  of  workmanship,  and 
La  Tulipe  Noire  will  appear  far 
superior  to  Picciola.  A  similar  con- 
clusion might  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison on  this  point  between  Le 
Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  and  A 
Tale  op  Two  Cities.  It  is  impossible 
indeed  to  emphasise  too  much  the 
richness  of  Dumas's  dramatic  faculty 
as  explaining  the  success  with  which 
he  used  {tout  en  dehors  again)  all  the 
conventional  effects  of  surprise,  sus- 
pense, and  contrast.  And  as  the 
qualities  of  the  good  playwright  also 
make  the  good  story-teller,  it  follows 
that  Dumas  was  (as  Abraham  Hay- 
ward  said)  "  the  best  possible  story- 
teller in  print,"  the  one  who  could 
from  the  least  make  the  most.  We 
like  him  none  the  worse  because  he 


was  only  a  story-teller, — an  enter- 
tainer pure  and  simple,  but  a  God- 
given  entertainer  as  befitted  his  family 
motto  Deu8  dedit^  Deus  dabit,  spon- 
taneous and  unforced,  always  work- 
ing and  never  labouring.  "  One  of 
the  forces  of  Nature,"  that  happy 
phrase  of  Michelet,  itself  inexplicable, 
explains  everything  about  Dumas, — 
his  fertility,  his  inequality,  his  waste- 
fulness. For  the  order  of  Nature  (as 
a  philosopher  has  remarked)  though 
beneficent  is  not  optimistic.  And 
this  man  was  like  a  tree  bearing  fruit 
abundantly  in  its  kind,  from  which 
all  men  pluck  at  their  will,  keeping 
the  choice  and  flinging  away  that 
which  is  over-ripe  or  under-ripe,  but 
sometimes  abusing  what  they  have 
flung  away  and  forgetting  how  good 
was  what  they  kept. 

Such  was  Alexandre  Dumas.  Take 
from  him  the  elements,  extravagant 
or  grotesque  as  they  may  strike  us, 
common  to  the  ecstatic  age  into 
which  he  came ;  take  from  him  that 
kind  of  abnormal  fascination  under 
which  a  serious  man-of-letters  could 
arouse  his  wife  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  tell  her  that  the  prisoner  had 
escaped  from  the  Chateau  d'lf ;  take 
from  him  whatever  attraction  may 
accrue  from  a  weariness  of  other 
writers  and  other  aims, — take  all  this 
away  as  temporary  and  accidental, 
and  there  still  remain  imperishable 
qualities  which  belong  not  to  the 
province  of  criticism  or  even  of 
praise,  but  to  that  of  admiration 
and  perhaps  reverence. 

Arthur  F.  Davidson. 
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GIFFORD^S   GRAVE.1 

(A  Story  op  Sib  George  Napier.) 

Many  a  hero,  born  and  bred 
By  Irish  waters,  has  worn  the  red. 
Many  a  soldier  wise  and  good  ; 
But  never  was  bred  a  nobler  brood 
Than  grew  in  times  of  a  troubled  state 
Amid  the  anguish  of  'Ninety-eight, 
And  wore  the  blazon  Without  a  stain — 
The  eagle-featured  Napier  strain. 

Wide  as  the  world  they  spread  their  praise, 
Heroes  three  in  heroic  days ; 
Three  names  written  in  living  gold  ; — 
This  is  a  deed  of  the  second  told. 

To  Torres  Vedras  in  evil  hour 

Massena  led  Napoleon's  power. 

Baffled  and  beaten,  back  again 

Turned  the  invading  host  to  Spain, 

And  through  the  lands  that  their  rapine  wronged. 

Fierce  pursuers,  the  British  thronged  : 

Fierce  pursuers  ;  yet  on  the  trail 

Of  such  a  quarry  might  hunters  quail ; 

The  rearguard,  veterans  led  by  Ney, 

At  Cazal  Nova  were  held  to  bay. 

Napier  had  seen  a  brother  borne 
Back  for  dead  from  the  field  that  morn. 
Brother  dearer  than  life  or  limb. 
Not  than  the  friend  who  fought  by  him  : 
For  at  his  side  was  Gifford, — one 
Brave  as  a  Napier,  that  had  done 
Things  surpassing  belief  that  day, 
Leading  his  men  in  the  bitter  fray 
Over  hillock  and  wall  and  trench  : 
Kill  that  officer  !   stormed  the  French. 

)  See  Life  of  Gbnebal  Sib  Chables  Napieb,  1.,  162,  and  Eably  Militaby  Life  of 
Sib  Geobob  Napieb,  p.  15&  George  Napier  was  at  this  time  a  captain  in  the  62nd, 
and  his  brother  William  a  captain  in  the  43rd,  the  two  regiments  forming  with  the  96tli 
Crawfurd's  famous  Light  Division.    Both  brothers  were  wounded  in  this  engagement. 
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The  fight  had  joined  with  the  rising  sun  ; 
By  noon  the  powder  was  ahnost  done. 
Napier  was  bidding  his  men  retire 
To  come  again  with  a  fiercer  fire, 
And  called  to  Gifford,  who,  farther  still. 
Stood  to  the  front  on  the  vine-clad  hill. 
Gifford  turned  ;  and  from  ambush  close 
Unseen  behind  him  Frenchmen  rose. 
Help  there  was  none ;  a  crash,  a  flare, 
A  cry ;  and  Gifford  was  lying  there. 
And  out  of  the  bushes,  where  they  crept 
Hidden,  four  of  the  enemy  leapt. 
Leapt,  and  swift  on  the  spoil  they  ran 
Bending  to  strip  the  fallen  man. 

Napier  looked  :  they  were  four  to  one, 
His  friend  lay  dead,  and  the  harm  was  done ; 
But  while  his  body  held  living  breath 
That  friend  should  suffer  no  shame  in  death. 
He  asked  no  aid,  and  he  spoke  no  word. 
But  charged  the  foe  with  his  single  sword  ; 
He  scared  the  vultures,  and  steel  met  steel. 
And,  one  to  many,  he  made  them  reel. 
Two  of  his  men  had  seen,  and  back 
Followed  swift  on  their  captain's  track. 
Vengeance  was  done  ;  they  raised  their  dead. 
Tenderly  raised  the  shattered  head. 
Napier  could  hear  the  bullets  fly. 
But  he  lifted  the  body  fair  and  high. 
And  bore  the  dead,  death  screaming  round, 
To  where  his  company  held  their  ground. 

Rough  they  were  from  the  battle-time, 

Their  mouths  were  black  with  the  cartridge-grime. 

Bloody  and  black  their  hands ;  each  eye 

Lit  with  the  light  that  sees  men  die ; 

Rough-looked,  rough-worded ;  and  yet  they  knew 

To  give  to  a  hero's  heart  its  due. 

For  they  gathered  and  swore  no  kite  should  tear 

The  man  they  honoured,  but  even  there 

He  should  have  burial  fit  and  fair. 


For  him  they  did  what  of  him  alone 

In  history's  golden  page  is  shown. 

There  they  paused,  with  the  storm  of  war 

Raging  about  them  near  and  far ; 

There,  in  the  front  where  he  fought  so  well. 

There  they  buried  him  where  he  fell. 
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Hard  was  the  sod;  red  bayonet  blades 

Were  fitted  ill  for  the  work  of  spades  ; 

Shallow  the  trench  was  dug  ;  but  deep, 

Deep  in  their  hearts  his  name  they  keep. 

No  prayer  was  said,  and  no  bell  rang. 

And  nothing  there  but  the  bullets  sang. 

But  as  they  levelled  the  latest  sod 

Three  cheers  commended  his  soul  to  God. 

Silently  then  they  formed,  nor  stirred 

Till  they  fired  a  volley  at  Napier's  word ; 

A  man  would  have  thought  they  were  on  parade 

Who  saw  not  the  gaps  their  volley  made. 

The  brave  to  the  brave  had  done  their  rite, 
And  Napier  led  them  again  to  the  fight ; 
The  bayonets,  droughty  with  soil  and  dust, 
Drank  deep  and  deeper  at  every  thrust. 
Forward  they  surged  ;  they  fought  to  kill. 
Cleared  the  copses  and  swept  the  hill ; 
Dearly  by  nightfall  their  debt  was  paid. 
When  far  in  the  front  their  camp  was  made ; 
And  in  the  wake  of  that  fiery  wave 
Lone  in  its  glory  lay  Gifibrd's  Grave. 

S.  G. 
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The  Arabs  say,  "  When  Allah 
made  the  Soudan  he  laughed."  It 
was  the  laugh  of  derision  that  said 
there  should  be  no  peace,  no  plenty, 
no  freedom  from  terror  in  that 
most  miserable  of  all  lands.  This 
truth  has  proved  itself  through  years 
of  savagery,  but  now  the  English 
have  come  back  it  will  be  true  no 
longer. 

So  soon  as  General  Kitchener  had 
finished  his  campaign  against  the 
Dervishes,  he  set  himself  to  the  far 
more  difficult  task  of  re-making  (for 
it  is  nothing  less)  the  Egyptian 
Soudan.  The  two  weapons  for  its 
accomplishment  are  education  and  the 
railway.  The  last  is  well  begun,  and 
it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore it  stretches  its  civilising  length 
right  down  Africa.  Of  education  in 
the  Soudan  there  is  as  yet  none,  but 
the  College  at  Khartoimi  will  begin 
that  work.  This  project  of  the 
Sirdar's  is  one  that  reaches  the  heart 
of  England,  for,  apart  from  the  civil- 
isation it  inaugurates,  it  will  stand 
as  a  great  and  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Gordon. 

But  it  is  well  to  consider  what  its 
results  are  likely  to  be,  and  whether 
it  will  work  in  exactly  the  way  most 
people  expect;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little 
into  the  history  of  the  Soudan  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Mahdi.  Since 
the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Mameluke 
dynasty  at  Cairo,  the  people  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan  have  been  Mahom- 
medans.  The  faith  of  Islam  is  one 
that  by  its  very  simplicity  takes  hold 
of  the  imaginations  of  savages,  and 


the  Soudanese  have  always  been  more 
fanatical  Mahommedans  than  those 
in  Egypt,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  were  entirely  removed  from  ex- 
ternal influences.  Though  practically 
shut  oflf  from  Upper  Egypt  and  left 
very  much  to  its  own  devices,  the 
Soudan  was  nominaUy  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Khedive,  and  according 
as  he  was  weak  or  strong  his  grasp 
of  the  country  was  relaxed  or  tight- 
ened. The  upholders  of  his  authority 
were  the  Gk)vemor-Generals  who  ruled 
the  province  from  Khartoum.  Gordon 
was  the  last  representative  of  a  civil- 
ised power,  when  in  1886  the  whole 
of  the  Soudan  up  to  Wady  Haifa  was 
abandoned  to  the  rule  of  the  Mahdi. 

To  the  general  reader  the  Mahdi 
now  means  Mahommed  Ahmad  of 
Dongola.  But  in  all  Mussulman 
countries  there  have  been  many 
Mahdis  ;  Mahonmied  Ahmad  was 
only  more  fortimate,  and  therefore 
more  prominent  than  his  fellows.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  Khedive 
Ismail's  reign  a  Mahdi  appeared  who 
was  promptly  suppressed,  and  if 
similar  measures  had  been  taken  when 
Mahonmied  Ahmad  first  called  upon 
his  followers  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Allah  among  the  Infidels,  many  things 
would  have  been  different;  Gordon's 
life  would  not  have  been  thrown  away, 
and  also,  probably,  the  conquest  and 
civilising  of  the  Soudan  would  have 
been  deferred  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  the  black  ways  of  the  slave- 
hunters  have  remained  unchecked. 

The  question  of  slave-trading  has 
been,  and  still  is  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  crucial  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Soudan.     It  has  long  been  the  one 
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great  tiuffic  of  central  Africa,  the 
principal  export  and  means  of  live- 
lihood of  the  powerful  African  chiefs. 
Natural  causes,  as  well  as  the  avarice 
of  the  chiefs,  fight  for  the  slave-trade 
and  against  all  attempts  to  uproot 
it.  In  their  raids  into  the  savage  in- 
terior for  ivory  the  Arabs,  finding  that 
human  transport  was  the  only  means 
available,  impressed  the  natives  to 
carry  their  booty,  and  then,  discovering 
that  what  is  grimly  known  as  black 
ivory  was  more  valuable,  they  gra- 
dually confined  themselves  to  slave- 
raiding;  and  thus  grew  up  the  most 
terrible  curse  of  the  Soudan.  The 
horror  and  desolation  spread  by  this 
fearful  trade  will  probably  never  be 
even  guessed.  Gordon,  who  knew 
more  about  it  than  any  other  English- 
man, said  in  one  of  his  letters  :  "I 
am  a  fool,  I  dare  say,  but  I  can- 
not see  the  sufferings  of  these  people 
without  tears  in  my  eyes."  When 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  Governor- 
General  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces 
he  dealt  some  blows  at  the  trade,  but 
finding  the  evil  so  deeply  rooted,  he 
in  despair  gave  up  any  attempt  to 
radically  alter  things. 

Gordon  went  out  with  a  freer  hand 
than  his  predecessor,  and  indeed,  if 
the  freedom  had  not  been  granted  him, 
he  would  have  made  it.  He  was 
determined  to  put  down  slave-raiding 
at  all  risks,  and  the  Khedive  was 
entirely  with  him.  Ismail  had  in 
truth  good  reason  to  fear  for  his 
authority.  A  small  Egyptian  army, 
which  he  had  sent  into  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  to  overthrow  the  great  slave- 
chief  Zobeir  Rahamah,  had  been 
absolutely  annihilated,  and  Zobeir 
had  become  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
the  real  ruler  of  the  Soudan  south 
of  Khartoum.  As  their  power  in- 
creased, the  chiefs  waxed  rebellious 
and  refused  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the 
Khedival  treasury.  In  supporting 
Gordon  therefore  Ismail  saw  that, 
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while  earning  the  approval  of  Europe 
by  suppressing  the  un-Christian  traffic, 
he  would  bo  at  the  same  time  re- 
moving a  menace  to  his  own  authority. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  impartially 
of  what  Grordon's  labours  in  the 
Soudan  actually  achieved.  But  it 
is  beginning  to  be  seen  now  that, 
herculean  as  his  efforts  were,  and 
greatly  as  he  alleviated  the  misery  of 
the  poor  natives,  he  dealt  his  blows  at 
the  effect  and  not  at  the  cause  of  the 
traffic.  Gordon  suppressed,  but  did 
not  uproot  the  slave-trade;  he  kept 
the  evil  under  with  a  strong  hand, 
but  when  that  hand  was  removed  the 
evil  sprang  to  life  again.  The  root  of 
the  matter  lay  in  the  fact  that  slave- 
porterage  was  the  only  available 
means  of  transmitting  ivory  and  other 
valuables  from  the  interior  to  the 
Nile ;  and  as  long  as  that  was  so,  no 
considerations  of  humanity  would  pre- 
vent the  Arab  chiefs  from  using  it. 
The  only  effectual  and  enduring  way 
to  check  this  was  by  making  roads 
and  railways,  and  thus,  while  remov- 
ing the  necessity  for  human  porterage, 
providing  the  means  of  capturing  and 
punishing  those  who  still  tried  to 
adhere  to  the  old  and  evil  oixler  of 
things.  If  Gordon's  rule  could  have 
lasted  he  would  have  made  the  slave- 
trade  impossible  by  his  own  exertions 
without  the  aid  of  roads  and  external 
power.  As  he  said,  "  Not  a  man 
could  lift  his  hand  without  my  leave 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Soudan." 

But  there  was  no  other  Gk)rdon  to 
follow  him,  and  in  the  hour  of  Egypt's 
weakness  and  of  England's  indecision 
came  the  Mahdi.  He  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  disheartened  slave-dealers 
and  thus  drew  them  to  his  standard ; 
and  the  fanaticism  which  is  so  quick 
to  spread  in  any  savage  country 
brought  the  rest  of  the  powerful  and 
discontented  tribes  to  his  camp. 

Among     the     ignorant     Egyptian 
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populace  it  was  greatly  feared  that 
the  triumphant  Dervishes  would  over- 
run Upper  Egypt.  That  it  was  the 
Mahdi's  own  ambition  at  one  time  is 
clear ;  a  song  called  To  Cairo  was 
freely  sung  in  his  camp  by  his 
too-confident  warriors.  The  English 
command  to  evacuate  the  Soudan 
was  received  with  the  utmost  con- 
sternation and  protest  in  Cairo. 
Even  the  Khedive  Tewfik  remon- 
strated as  strongly  as  he  dared  with 
the  British  Government,  believing,  as 
he  did,  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
Soudan  was  a  most  dangerous  thing 
for  Egypt.  But  Tewfik  had  not  the 
money  for  a  campaign  against  the 
Dervishes  on  his  own  account,  and 
though  England  had  she  would  not 
use  it  for  that  purpose.  How  short- 
sighted her  policy  was,  the  history  of 
the  last  fourteen  years  has  most  amply 
proved.  The  whole  effect  of  Gordon's 
work  in  the  Soudan,  and  of  his 
sublime  self-sacrifice,  was  nullified 
by  the  hurried  evacuation  of  that 
country.  His  vigorous  efforts  to 
destroy  the  slave-trade  were  snapped 
off  short  and  rendered  entirely  use- 
less,— and  worse  than  useless,  for  the 
flood  broke  out  again  with  redoubled 
violence  when  that  dauntless  figure 
no  longer  barred  the  way.  The 
policy  of  evacuation  was  intended 
to  be  permanent,  but  Gk)rdon's  deser- 
tion and  death  at  Khartoum  prevented 
that.  It  was  as  sure  as  the  rising 
of  the  sun  that  some  day,  whether 
soon  or  late,  England  was  bound  to 
retrieve  that  disgrace,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Dervish  triumph. 

And  now  that  has  been  done.  The 
day  of  the  Sirdar's  entry  into  Omdur- 
man  began  a  new  era  for  the  Soudan ; 
the  stately  requiem  before  the  ruins 
of  Gordon's  palace  was  the  burial  of 
past  mistakes.  That  the  future  is  full 
of  difficulties  is  obvious,  but  the  British 
Gk)vemment  have  at  last  settled  their 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Soudan,  and 


given  that,  they  have  the  strength  to 
carry  it  out. 

The  Sirdar's  scheme  for  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  country  is  a  comprehensive 
one,  and,  like  all  he  has  to  do  with, 
thoroughly  practical.  So  simple  a 
scheme,  as  this  of  the  Gordon  Memorial 
College  at  Khartoum,  hardly,  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  hold  the  seeds  of  so 
great  an  undertaking  as  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Soudan  and  its  people. 
But  in  the  very  simplicity  of  the  idea 
lies  its  best  earnest  of  success.  The 
strange  and  seemingly  rough  ways  of 
Western  methods  must  be  smoothed 
and  made  plain  if  they  are  to  take 
any  permanent  and  acceptable  hold  of 
Eastern  minds. 

Almost  the  fii'st  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  whether  the  education  given 
is  to  be  combined  with  any  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Christian  religion 
into  the  Soudan.  Not  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  British  public  would  look 
upon  any  other  idea  with  horror. 
Clear  the  way  with  the  Maxim  and 
then  follow  with  the  Bible :  our  wars, 
they  think,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  path  of  the  missionary 
easy ;  and  how  wrong  or  incongruous, 
they  would  add,  that  any  memorial 
to  Gordon  should  not  be  of  a  pro- 
fessedly religious  character  Now  all 
who  have  studied  Gordon's  life  must 
reverently  recognise  how  great  a  thing 
his  religion  was  to  him,  and  how  truly 
he  foUowed  its  teaching.  But  if  we 
ask  whether  he  wrenched  away  their 
faith  from  the  savages  he  went  among 
and  forcibly  substituted  his  own,  the 
answer  must  be  that  most  assuredly 
he  did  not.  Do  these  narrow-minded 
Christians  remember  that  Gk)rdon 
himself  built  a  mosque  for  the  Mussul- 
mans he  ruled ;  and  that  in  the  mosque 
at  Mecca,  where  his  name  is  written 
on  the  walls,  he  is  yearly  prayed  for 
by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  ? 

And  there  is  another  and  more 
serious  side   to  this  question.     It   is 
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not  to  be  expected  that  any  attempt 
to  tamper  with  their  faith  would  be 
taken  calmly  by  the  Arabs,  who  are 
most  devout  Mahommedans.  At  the 
best  it  would  successfully  alienate 
these  races  from  the  English  who  are 
trying  to  teach  them,  and  thus  pre- 
vent a  growing  sympathy  which  would 
be  the  best  safeguard  for  future  peace. 
At  the  worst  it  would  mean  a  repe- 
tition of  our  past  troubles.  Let  the 
people  once  be  disturbed  by  any  sus- 
picion of  proselytising,  and  sooner  or 
later  another  Mahdi  will  arise,  and 
the  quick  flame  of  fanaticism  leap 
once  more  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Soudan.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  impossible,  that  Mahdism  was 
crushed  out  at  Omdurman,  that,  in 
fact,  there  are  no  Dervishes  left ;  but 
these  people  are  not  as  we  are,  fanati- 
cism is  part  of  their  daily  life,  and 
the  possibility  of  Mahdism  can  never 
die.  Of  course  such  a  rising  could 
have  no  ultimate  chance  of  success, 
but  the  Arabs  can  fight  a  lost  battle, 
as  they  showed  on  the  Atbara  and  at 
Omdurman,  as  fiercely  as  if  they  had 
all  the  chances  of  victory  on  their 
side. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
a  religion  flourishes  most  vigorously 
under  persecution,  while  in  prosperity 
it  is  apt  to  fade  into  a  form.  So  will 
it  be  in  the  Soudan.  If  the  English 
try  to  wrest  their  faith  from  them  by 
force,  the  Soudanese  will  but  the  more 
fiercely  cling  to  it  ]  but  a  purely 
secular  education  will,  without  dis- 
turbing their  religion,  rob  it  of  its 
fanaticism,  and  thus  of  its  danger. 
Lord  Kitchener's  own  words  put  this 
point  on  its  noblest  and  truest  basis  : 
"  Any  attempt  to  raise  the  moral  and 
intellectual  tone  of  the  people  must  be 
doing  God's  service,  and  if  we  can  teach 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan  to  be 
reasoning,  thinking  people,  we  shall 
be  giving  them  the  foundations  of 
what  I  believe  is  our  religion." 


One  thing  is  certain,  the  natives  of 
all  savage  countries,  however  ignorant 
and  wild,  are  not  slow  to  recognise 
the  value  of  a  just  Government ;  and 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Soudan 
and  Equatorial  Africa  those  who 
pursue  the  work  of  civilising  will  find 
that  the  first  seeds  were  sown  and  the 
path  made  clear  by  Charles  Gk)rdon. 
If  the  government  they  bring  to  the 
black  people  is  Grordon's  government 
of  pure  justice  tempered  with  patience 
and  understanding,  it  will  not  be 
rejected  by  the  people  who  still  cry 
out  for  his  return  :  "  If  we  only  had 
a  Governor  like  Gordon  Pasha,"  they 
say,  "then  the  country  would  indeed 
be  contented."  But  at  the  best  it  can 
be  no  easy  thing  to  manage  the  con- 
flicting prejudices  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Soudan.  Gordon's  own  words 
must  have  a  weight  beyond  those  of 
all  others : 

I  feel  sure  that  a  series  of  bad  govern- 
ments have  ruined  the  people.  Three 
generations  of  good  government  would 
scarcely  regenerate  them.  Their  secre- 
tiveness  is  the  result  of  the  fear  that  if 
they  give,  it  may  chance  that  they  may 
want.  Their  indolence  is  the  result  of 
experience  that  if  they  do  well,  or  if  they 
do  badly,  the  result  will  be  nil  to  them, 
therefore  why  should  they  exert  them- 
selves ?  Their  cowardice  is  the  result 
of  the  fear  of  responsibility.  They  are 
fallen  on  so  heavily  if  anything  goes 
wrong.  Their  deceit  is  the  result  of  feair 
and  want  of  moral  courage,  as  they  have 
no  independence  in  their  characters. 

These  are  all  faults  very  difficult 
to  deal  with,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  bred  in  the  natives 
by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  a  long 
series  of  bad  governors.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  endless  patience  and  judgment 
these  faults  can  be  civilised  away,  and 
self-respect  and  courage  put  in  their 
place.  It  has  been  done  by  English- 
men before,  as  the  Egyptian  Fellaheen 
have  conclusively  proved  at  Firket,  at 
Dongola,  on  the  Atbara,  at  Omdur- 
man ;  it  can  be  done  again. 

T  2 
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The  Soudanese  are  naturally  more 
teachable  than  the  Fellaheen.  They 
are  quicker,  more  imitative,  more  alert. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  changed  con- 
ditions more  easily  than  the  majority 
of  uncivilised  people  ;  and,  strongest 
point  of  all,  they  soon  grow  to  like  and 
iulmire  the  white  man.  The  devotion 
with  which  the  Soudanese  battalions 
followed  their  white  officers  in  this 
recent  campaign  could  not  be  surpassed. 
"  When  it  was  over,"  writes  Mr. 
Steevens  of  the  battle  on  the  Atbara, 
"  their  officers  were  ready  to  cry  with 
joy  and  pride.  And  the  blacks,  every 
one  of  whom  would  l:)eamingly  charge 
the  bottomless  pit  after  his  Bey,  were 
just  as  joyous  and  proud  of  their 
officers."  The  remnant  of  the  Dervish 
tribes  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  ; 
but  even  before  the  close  of  the  Don- 
gola  expedition  it  was  evident  that 
the  Jaalin  tribe,  goaded  to  rebellion  by 
the  Khalifa's  tyranny,  were  only  wait- 
ing the  first  opj)ortunity  to  come  over 
to  the  English.  The  Baggara  Arab 
is  the  fiercest,  cruellest,  and  mast 
implacable  of  all  the  Mahdi's  fol- 
lowei*s.  But  his  courage  is  something 
superb,  his  endurance  and  devotion 
touch  the  heroic,  and  under  a  wiser 
rule  than  heretofore  such  strong 
material  should  not  be  wasted.  If 
his  allegiance  can  be  secured  he  will 
fight  as  splendidly  for  the  British  as 
he  fought  for  the  Malidi. 

It  is  the  unborn  generations  of  the 
Soudan  that  the  Gk)i*don  College  will 
teach  and  benefit;  it  is  for  the  sons 
that  it  will  be  built,  not  for  the 
fathers.  The  only  teaching  that  can 
1x5  given  to  the  adult  Soudanese  is 
military,  not  educational, — speaking, 
of  course,  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
the  woi*d,  for  military  training  is  an 
education  in  itself  to  untaught  blacks. 

If  the  education  follows  the  lines 
at  present  laid  down  by  the  Sirdar, 
the  natives  will  truly  be  happier  and 
wealthier  and  wiser  for  it.     With  a 


simple  people,  whose  living  must  come 
from  the  land  they  till,  all  good  edu- 
cation must  tend  to  make  them  better 
husbandmen,  not  superficially  learned, 
office-seeking  drones.  India  is  a 
warning  of  the  effects  of  over-educat- 
ing the  natives.  Let  them  keep 
their  own  virtues,  which  in  the  best 
of  them  are  simple  and  manly 
enough,  and  not  try  to  make  brains 
where  muscle  is  the  most  useful. 

In  this  College  the  departments  of 
Irrigation  and  Forestry  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the 
Soudanese  themselves  but  to  the 
whole  of  Egypt ;  for  the  problem  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  Nile  to  the 
increasing  demands  upon  it  is  one 
that  yearly  grows  more  pressing. 
That  the  Nile  has  shrunk  consider- 
ably since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs 
is  proved  by  the  old  high-water  marks, 
while  some  of  the  great  rivers  which 
used  to  feed  the  Father  of  Egypt 
have  sunk  deep  underground.  As 
the  Soudan  is  opened  and  cultivated, 
the  water  taken  from  the  Nile  for 
purposes  of  in'igation  will  increase 
each  year ;  the  railway  which  is  to  be 
made  will  devour  all  the  forests  in  its 
path,  and  it  is  the  forests  alone  that 
safeguard  the  feeders  of  the  Nile. 
From  Abyssinia,  Dai'fur,  and  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  come  the  rivers  that 
swell  the  Nile,  and  it  is  the  forests 
on  their  banks  that  make  and  feed 
these  rivers.  The  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion will  ine\'itably  clear  away  most 
of  these  wooded  places,  for  in  a  tro- 
pical country  almost  the  first  weapon 
of  civilisation  is  the  axe ;  and  in 
Abyssinia  the  natives  are  themselves 
gradually  using  up  the  water-preserv- 
ing forests. 

The  end  will  not  be  yet,  but  if  this 
goes  on  the  result  is  clear  to  see,  and 
it  is  a  terrible  one.  Egypt  depends 
on  the  Nile ;  the  gradually  lessening 
streams  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia 
may  not  seem  to  matter  in  cosmopolitan 
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Cairo,  but  Cairo  itself  lives  as  much 
by  the  Nile  as  the  meanest  village 
huddled  on  its  banks  hundreds  of 
miles  south  of  the  great  city.  That 
the  re-conquest  of  the  Soudan, 
British  money  and  brains  and  pluck, 
the  richness  of  the  undeveloped  pro- 
vinces south  of  Khartoum,  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  the  natives,  should 
all  be  thrown  away  because  of  the 
helpless  want  of  water  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  and  the  remedy  is  a 
very  simple  one.  By  establishing  the 
Forest  Conservancy,  by  preserving  the 
existing  forests  and  planting  new 
ones  to  store  and  gather  the  tropic 
rains,  the  streams  that  feed  the  Nile 
will  be  increased  in  volume,  the  empty 
beds  filled  with  water  again,  and  the 
great  river  be  equal  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  upon  it  which  prosperity 
will  bring. 

There  is  another,  and  at  the  present 
moment    a    more    imminent    danger 
which    threatens    the    Nile.       It    is 
essential  to  Egypt^s  welfare,  to  Egypt's 
very    existence,    that    the   sources    of 
the    Nile   should    not    fall     into   the 
hands  of  any  foreign  Power.     Egypt 
and    Great   Britain    must   hold    and 
control  the  entire  area  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  must  hold  and  control,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  provinces  that  have 
ever  owned  the  rule  of  Egypt.     The 
country    can    never    be    successfully 
administered  under  a  policy  of  grace- 
ful concessions.     It  must  be  the  whole 
or  nothing.     Those  who   control  the 
sources  of   the   Nile   control    Egypt. 
Were  its  waters  cut  off  or  diverted 
from  their  proper  course,  Egypt,  down 
to  Cairo,  would  be  turned  back  to  the 
desert  where  no  man  can  live.     The 
Nile  is  the  keynote  of  Egypt,  and  to 


allow  it  to  be  tampered  with  by  other 
nations  is  more  than  dangerous  ;  it  is 
fatal. 

That  the  Soudan  south  of  Khartoum 
is  well  worth  protecting  and  cultivat- 
ing is  fully  known.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
productive  granaries;  two  crops  of 
com  can  be  raised  in  a  year,  and  it 
is  rich  in  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
maize.  The  regions  round  Khartoum 
are  called  the  Garden  of  the  Soudan, 
and  not  a  few  nations  would  be  glad 
to  relieve  us  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
Thus  in  time  even  the  miserable  and 
stricken  Soudan  will  pay  its  way,  and 
cease  to  swallow  English  gold  like  a 
morass  giving  no  return. 

However,  there  is  much  work  to 
be   done    before   this   result   can   be 
reached.     Fourteen   years  of    licence 
and   barbarism    cannot    be    civilised 
away  in  a  day,  and  it  will  be  years 
before  the  effect  of  Gordon's  College 
at  Khartoum  can  be  felt  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.     But  even  now, 
before  the  making  of  the  new  Soudan 
has  begun,  England  has  won  back  her 
national  self-respect,  and  in  so  doing 
has  set  her  hand  to  a   plough  from 
which  she  may  not  turn  back.     She 
is    irretrievably    committed     to    the 
work,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the 
future  of  the  Gordon  College  so  sure ; 
for  it  is    not  merely  an  educational 
system,  it  is  to  be  the  very  life-blood 
of    the  new   Soudan,  and   a   mighty 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
against  all  the  old  wrongs  and  oppres- 
sions.    It  is  this  that  Lord  Kitchener 
means  it  to   be,  and   in    this    larger 
sphere  of  usefulness  lies  the  way  to 
make  this  College  a  lasting  and  in- 
creasing good. 
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The  one  fact  above  all  others  which 
the  Dreyfus  case  has,  during  its  many 
phases  in  the  past  few  years,  brought 
to  light  is  that  in  the  French  War- 
Office  expediency  is  supreme.  Honour 
exists  there  only  in  name,  and  equity 
is  an  unknown  thing.  In  this 
country  we  have  naturally  grasped 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  God  that 
we  are  not  as  other  men  are,  and 
chances  of  self-complacency  are  too 
rare  to  be  lost.  It  has  occurred  to 
few  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
justification  for  the  easy  confidence 
which  has  been  placed  in  our  own 
military  righteousness.  Our  War- 
Office  it  is  true  does  not  commit  the 
clumsy  blunder  of  forgery,  and  the 
Government  razor  is  reserved  for 
shaving  only.  We  do  not  have  re- 
course to  the  expression  on  the  honour 
of  a  soldier  when  we  fail  to  produce 
evidence  in  support  of  an  allegation, 
because  we  believe,  or  feign  to  be- 
lieve, that  honour  is  too  great  a  thing 
to  be  split  up  into  compartments,  and 
because  we  have  not  the  nice  sense 
of  discrimination  which  characterises 
our  neighbours.  But,  for  all  that, 
expediency  dominates  all  else  at  the 
English  War-Office  every  whit  as  much 
as  it  does  at  the  French  War-Office. 

The  doctor  in  the  Army  has,  after 
many  years  of  moderately  successful 
agitation,  and  after  a  few  months  of 
an  absolutely  successful  strike,  become 
a  real  live  officer.  He  is  no  longer 
after  some  twenty  years'  service  a 
Something-Colonel  or  a  Colonel-Some- 
thing; he  is  a  Colonel  pure  and 
simple.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
himself  would  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
this    concession    of    rank    has    been 


granted  the  Army-doctor  as  a  matter 
of  equity.     The  reverse  indeed  is  the 
case.        The    history   of    the    Army 
Medical  Department  is  on  all  fours 
with  the  history  of  all  other  Service 
departments,      except      the     clerical 
branch.       The  chaplains   have  never 
agitated,   and  though  they  have  pro- 
bably refrained  from  doing  so  from  a 
proper  sense  of  decorum,  such  action 
would  have   benefited  them  nothing. 
It  is  of  no  official  moment  whether 
the  chaplain    is    good    or   bad,    and, 
more    still,     the    matter    is    one    of 
opinion.    A  good  or  bad  Army-doctor, 
or  Supply-officer,  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  departments  have  induced  legisla- 
tion on  their  behalf  in  the  simplest 
fashion.     They  have  done  their  work 
badly,    or   omitted    to   do   it   at   all. 
Tradition  is  the   most   stubborn   foe 
which  the  present  race  of  War-Office 
politicians  have  had  to   fight.      The 
combatant    branch    of    the    Service, 
(though  still,  except  in  cases  so  rare 
as   not   to   merit   attention,    without 
emoluments,  and  shorn  of  its  ancient 
honours)  and   the  combatant  branch 
alone    attracts    the    young    man    of 
military  ardour.      But,   Dr.  Johnson 
notwithstanding,    a   man    must    live, 
and  feeling  that  the  axiom  was  un- 
impeachable  the   youth   of    England 
came  in  and    the  departments   were 
served.     *'  My   poverty  and  not   my 
will  consents,"  whined  the  boy,  who 
had  visions  of   greater  things   as  he 
submitted   himself    to    the   non-com- 
batant   yoke.     "  I    pay  thy   poverty 
and    not   thy   will,"    said    the   War- 
Office,  and  the  result  of  work  under- 
taken in  this    spirit   can    be   readily 
imagined. 
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Modern  inventions  and  increase  of 
empire  enhanced  in  a  few  years  the 
value  of  the  Supply  and  of  Depart- 
mental officers  to  an  extent  for  which 
the   authorities   were   utterly   unpre- 
pared.     The  Army  clock  refused  to 
go  fast  enough,  and   the   War-Office 
commenced  a  long  system  of  tinkering 
at  the  works  without  perceiving  that 
it  was  the  mainspring   that   was  at 
fault.     The  Ordnance,  Conmiissariat, 
and    Transport    branches    they   suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  something  like 
shape  by  means  of  a  system  of  bribes, 
which  were  grossly  unfair  from  the 
standpoint  of  equity,  to  the  combatant 
officer.     Their  action  was  as  illogical 
as  it  was  unjust.     The  laws  of  supply 
and    demand   are   simple   enough   in 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  bear  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  matter  in 
their  administration.     "  I  can  officer 
the  regiments  to-morrow  for  nothing," 
Lord  Wolseley  is  reported    on    good 
authority  to  have  said.     If    this  be 
so,    a    second-lieutenant    in    a    Line 
battalion   receives   5s.   3d.   a  day  on 
the    principle    that    the   labourer   is 
worthy  of  his  hire.     The  payment  of 
this  sum  commits   the  War-Office  at 
least  to   a    policy  of   equity.      That 
being   so,   arguments  on   the   subject 
of  the  market-value  of  a  chattel  or  an 
individual  fall  to  the    ground.     The 
Regimental  officer  had  admittedly  done 
his  work  satisfactorily,  but  there  were 
a  great  many  of  him  always  forth- 
coming, so  there  was  no  necessity  for 
him  to  come  under  review.     The  mis- 
deeds   of    the    Departmental     officer 
cried  aloud,   and   as    a   simple    com- 
mercial   transaction    the    War-Office 
proceeded  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a 
better  article.     The  doctors  observed 
the    development    of    this    state    of 
affia^irs,    and    profited    by  the    lesson 
that    was    taught.         A    very    large 
number  of  them  invariably  come  from 
Ireland,  and  the  name  and  story  of 
Boycott  were  familiar  to  them.     They 


combined,  and  refused  to  come  in. 
Little  wars  increased  in  frequency, 
and  the  War-Office  became  seriously 
alarmed.  In  vain  they  offered  to 
widen  the  gold  stripe  on  the  doctors' 
trousers,  and  to  reduce  to  such  in- 
finitesimal proportions  as  would  es- 
cape the  observation  of  a  sentry  the 
thin  black  line  on  their  forage-caps, 
which  alone  proclaimed  that  they 
were  not  Staff-officers.  Their  cry  was 
ranky  ranky  and  nothing  hut  rank. 
Matters  came  to  a  crisis  when  at  a 
certain  examination  there  were  less 
candidates  than  vacancies.  Then  the 
War-Office  capitulated,  and  a  few 
months  of  action  brought  about  the 
result  which  years  of  petitioning 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  hateful 
title  of  surgeon  has  disappeared,  and 
they  are  henceforth  captains,  majors, 
colonels. 

Surely  it  is  a  curious  history,  and 
one  of  which  there  is  absolutely  only 
one  explanation.  The  men  who  wish 
to  obliterate  all  allusion  to  their 
profession  are  ashamed  of  it.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  hard  to  be  under- 
standed  of  the  people,  and  the  simple 
layman  need  not  be  mocked  for 
holding  that  the  relief  of  suffering 
and  the  saving  of  life  rank  high  in 
the  list  of  human  deeds.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  cry  for  the  elimination 
of  all  allusion  to  their  profession  in 
their  official  title  was  universal.  It 
was  not  so.  Many  excellent  men, 
who  were  proud  of  being  soldiers, 
but  who  were  proud  of  being 
doctors  as  well,  were  much  in  favour 
of  retaining  a  designation  which 
marked  them  as  both.  But  the  con- 
tented man  seldom  agitates  one  way 
or  another.  Another  considerable 
section  of  the  Department  were  at 
the  end  of  their  service.  They  knew 
that  the  War- Office  wheel  turns 
slowly,  and,  thinking  that  the  matter 
would  not  affect  them  one  way  or 
another,  they  were  indifferent.     Thua 
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the  promoters  of  tlie  new  movement 
met  with  no  organised  oppasition  from 
within,  and  the  authorities  at  the 
Horseguards  were  prevailed  upon  to 
issue  their  famous  warrant  of  sur- 
render. 

There  is  a  miserable  fallacy  that 
the  doctor  was  what  is  called  in 
ordinary  parlance  "  looked  down  upon" 
in  the  Service.  The  most  cynical 
combatant  officer  would  admit  that 
the  calling  of  the  doctor  (and  the 
chaplain)  was  higher  than  his  own, 
and,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
l)elieve  it,  it  is  only  when  the  doctor 
neglects,  or  by  his  actions  and 
demeanour  belittles,  that  calling  that 
he  falls  in  military  esteem.  Surely 
this  extraordinary  greed  for  rank  is 
a  poor  thing.  We  excuse  it  in  women, 
for,  either  by  reason  of  lack  of  op- 
portunity or  want  of  ability,  their 
sphere  of  action  is  limited  ;  and  it  is 
invariably  the  case  that  the  woman 
who  fails  to  do  something  wants  to 
be  somebody.  But  for  man  there  is 
no  such  excuse.  However,  the  desire 
to  be  labelled,  and,  as  the  Army- 
doctor  thinks,  to  be  honourably 
labelled,  is  increasing. 

The  peculiarity  is  that  the  War- 
Office  apparently  fails  to  perceive  the 
ine\'itable  result  of  giving  way  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  body  of  their 
servants  to  conceal  what  they  are, 
and  to  be  known  as  what  they  are 
not.  It  may  bo  argued,  and  of  course 
officially  it  is  so  argued,  that  such  a 
description  does  not  represent  the 
stat«  of  affairs  truthfully.  Everyone, 
however,  acquainted  with  military 
social  life  knows  better.  Take  a 
simple  instance.  Let  a  sympathetic 
lady  ask  a  Medical  captain  (in  the 
presence  of  others)  how  that  poor  man 
is  who  was  injured  at  the  Sports 
yesterday,  and  see  if  he  looks  pleased, 
or  is  inclined  to  he  talkative.  Wlien 
the  same  lady  a.sks  the  Line  captain 
if  this  morning's  parade  was  not  an 


unusual  one,  she  had  perliaps  better 
make  up  her  mind  to  be  bored. 

Military    rank    was,     until     quite 
recent    times,    the     right     and     the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  combatajit 
Regimental    officer.      Indeed    it    was 
more ;  it  was  part  of  his  pay.     Young 
men  of  education  since  Marlborough's 
time    have    been    content     to     take 
commissions  in  regiments  for  a  wage 
which   a    respectable    artisan    would 
scorn,    to    submit    themselves    to    a 
discipline  which    has  no  counterpart 
outside   the   Services,    to   be   hunted 
without  warning  from  one  corner  of 
the  globe  to  another,  and  to  undergo 
risks    which   an   Insurance  Company 
very  practically  regards  as  extreme. 
Their  reward  has  been  the  honour  of 
their  profession  and  the   recognition 
thereof   in   military   rank.     Not    un- 
naturally Society  began  to  extend  a 
good  deal  of  haspitality  to  the  soldier, 
and  to  treat  him  with  a  kindly  con- 
sideration which  he  could  not  fail  to 
find  pleasant.     It  was  not  on  account 
of  his  rank,   but  on  account  of   the 
conditions    and    circumstances  under 
which  that  rank  was  conferred  that 
these  little  courtesies  were  extended 
to  him.     Then   in   the   midst   of  an 
age  of  labels  and  advertisement    the 
Volunteer  movement  began ;  a  grand 
practical  illustration  of  English  cha- 
racter, but  one  from  which  a  section 
of  its  members,  who  are  not  careful  to 
render  unto  Ciesar  the  things  that  are 
Ciesar's,  have  already  detracted  sjm 
pathy.     It  soon  beca.me  evident  that 
it  was  the  rank  of  an  officer,  and  not 
a  modified  form  of  his  duties,  which 
attracted    a   large   number    of    indi- 
\'iduals  into  this  unpaid  Army.     The 
communities  in   which    these   gentle- 
men live  are  for  the  most  part  busy, 
and  have   neither  the   time  nor   the 
inclination   to   analyse.     So    it    soon 
came  about  that  the  opulent  merchant, 
who  sat  at  home  at  ease,  who  neglected 
or  performed  his  self-imposed  military 
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duties  as  he  felt  disposed,  who  did 
not  rudely  expose  his  constitution  to 
the  biting  blasts  of  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon, and  who  retained  the  unalien- 
able  right  of  the  British  civilian  to 
say  sha^nH  under  all  circumstances, 
dined  comfortably  in  his  own  castle 
and  was  received  by  his  friends  in 
the  evening  as  the  Colonel.  Some- 
times he  carried  the  craze  for  rank 
into  his  daily  life  to  an  extent  which 
became  absolutely  exasperating,  as  the 
following  story  will  illustrate. 

A  man  suffering  much  from  tooth- 
ache once  went  to  a  firm  of  dentists, 
all  three  partners  of  which  were 
ardent  volunteers.  "Is  Mr.  Osgood 
at  home  ? "  he  asked.  The  footman 
who  opened  the  door  to  him  had  also 
military  tendencies :  "  Captain  Os- 
good," he  replied,  "is  at  Bisley  for 
the  Cup  competition."  "  Oh,  is  Mr. 
Hap  worth  in?"  "Major  Hap  worth, 
sir,  is  undergoing  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  Aldershot."  "Ah,  can  Mr. 
Dixon  attend  to  me  then  ?  "  "Colonel 
Dixon  is  on  battalion-parade  and  can- 
not possibly  be  disturbed."  The  poor 
man  was  in  great  pain;  he  spoke 
wildly :  "  Look  here,  have  you  an 
Admiral  on  the  premises  who  can 
take  my  tooth  out  ? " 

We  have  now  arrived  officially  at 
this  state  of  things  in  the  case  of  the 
Army -doctor.  The  operator  who 
removes  the  British  soldier's  tooth 
has  not  yet  been  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  admiral,  but  he  is  already  a 
colonel,  and.  doubtless  he  thinks  that 
there  are  possibilities  in  the  future. 

If  the  doctor  is  likely  to  be  more 
useful  to  the  Army  now  that  he  is 
called  Major  or  Colonel  than  he 
was  when  he  was  called  Surgeon- 
Major  and  Surgeon-Colonel,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  combatant  Regimental 
officer  would  suffer  in  a  good  cause. 
The  complaint  in  the  Service  is  al- 
ready that  the  medical  man  is  more 
of  the  officer  than  the  doctor ;   is  he 


likely  to  attend  more  to  his  profession 
now  that  all  allusion  to  it  is  oblite- 
rated in  his  title  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  most  unjust  to  blame  the 
individual  military  doctor,  as  he  is 
freely  blamed,  for  carelessness  and 
incompetence.  True  the  Army  does 
not  attract  the  best  men  from  the 
hospitals,  because  its  prizes  cannot 
compete  with  those  which  civil  prac- 
tice offers  to  the  man  of  energy,  ability, 
and  research.  In  fact  the  conditions  of 
the  Service  themselves  put  a  premium 
on  stagnation.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  expect  any  scientific  man  to  put 
forth  his  best  work  on  a  regular 
salary.  In  every  other  branch  of 
life  one  does  not  hesitate  to  appeal 
to  a  man's  interest  in  preference  to 
his  sense  of  duty.  Why  should  an 
Army-doctor  be  placed  upon  an  im- 
possible plane,  and  execrated  when  he 
slips  off  it  ?  There  is  no  stimulus  for 
industry  in  the  life  of  the  Army- 
doctor,  and  the  War-Office  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  are  engaging 
men  who  do  not  wish  their  industry 
to  be  stimulated.  Commercially  nine 
out  of  ten  earn  their  money ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  similar  amount  of  time  and 
attention  to  that  which  they  expend 
in  the  Army  would  at  least  gain  them 
a  similar  income  in  private  practice. 
A  pennyworth  may  not  be  a  great 
deal,  but  it  is  as  much  as  a  man,  even 
if  he  be  a  high  military  official,  has 
a  right  to  expect  for  a  penny. 

Discipline  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
rank,  and  the  ordinary  discipline  of 
the  combatant  officer  is  not  always 
suitable  in  a  branch  where  individual 
opinion  must  reasonably  count  for 
much.  Yet  such  is  the  training  of 
the  Army-doctor  that  the  senior  grows 
to  resent  any  divergence  of  view  on 
the  part  of  the  junior,  and  a  question 
which  is  often  purely  a  medical  one 
is  distorted  by  the  introduction  of 
a  false  sense  of  discipline.  Once  upon 
a   time  in  Burmah  an  officer's  pony 
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tumbled  over,  and  the  officer  injured 
his  arm.  He  was  attended  by  a 
doctor  who  prescribed.  That  doctor 
went  on  leave  in  the  evening,  and 
another  doctor  attended  next  day. 
The  second  doctor,  a  senior  man, 
altered  the  course  of  treatment,  and 
told  his  patient  that  he  should  not 
be  back  for  a  few  days.  On  the 
following  morning  a  third  doctor 
came  in,  and  was  vastly  surprised  to 
find  the  injured  officer  lifting  heavy 
weights  at  much  personal  inconveni- 
ence. The  third  doctor  was  a  cheery 
young  fellow  and  a  friend  of  the 
patient;  he  tersely  asked  him  if 
he  was  mad  or  drunk.  The  officer 
explained  that  he  was  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  surgeon-major  who  had 
attended  him  on  the  previous  day. 
The  cheery  doctor  at  once  looked 
grave  and  after  a  pause  commenced 
to  chat  on  social  matters.  But  it  was 
too  late.  "  Is  this  treatment  right  or 
wrong?"  said  the  officer.  "Fm  not 
going  to  countermand  Jones's  orders," 
said  the  young  man.  "  He'll  be  back 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  you  can  talk 
to  him."  "  Yes,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself  for  a  couple  of 
days,  old  chap,  for  the  sake  of  prevent- 
ing your  boss  from  jumping  on  you, 
you  know."  Then  the  officer  went  on 
to  point  out,  in  vigorous  Saxon,  that 
the  weight  -  lifting  operation  was  a 
particularly  painful  one.  Finally  he 
apologised  for  being  compelled  to  be- 
come official,  but  he  felt  bound  tx)  desire 
a  direct  expression  of  opinion.  The 
young  doctor  was  equal  to  the  occasion : 
"  I  endorse  Surgeon  -  Major  Jones's 
treatment,"  he  said  coolly. 

The  incident  is  not  unique,  but 
merely  illustrates  a  state  of  affisiirs 
that  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  but 
fair  to  admit  that  the  consequences 
of  divergence  of  opinion  are  some- 
times more  serious  to  the  patient 
than  those  of  endorsement.  Some 
years  ago  in  India  I  was  a  member 


of  a  European  District  Court-Martial 
which  was  trying  a  native  soldier  on 
the  charge  of  malingering.  The  man 
had  received  a  bullet  wound  in  the 
Soudan,  and  for  two  years,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Station-doctor, 
had  been  excused  the  heavier  por- 
tions of  his  miUtary  work.  Then 
the  doctor  left  for  Burmah  and  his 
successor  at  once  certified  the  man 
to  be  fit  for  duty.  The  colonel  of 
the  regiment  thereupon  had  that  sepoy 
brought  to  justice.  The  prisoner  very 
naturally  called  in  his  defence  the 
doctor  who  had  attended  him  for 
two  years.  That  doctor  being  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  the  application 
was  referred  to  headquarters.  Three 
months  elapsed  and  at  last  a  lengthy 
document  arrived  from  Simla.  It  was 
too  clever  for  the  simple  court-martial 
officer  to  follow,  but  it  concluded  with 
what  seemed  to  our  limited  capacities 
the  inconsequent  ruling  that  the 
Burmah  doctor's  attendance  was  un- 
necessary. The  chief  witness  for  the 
prosecution  was  the  new  doctor,  and 
he  said  simply  that  he  had  examined 
the  man  on  arrival  and  found  him 
suffering  no  pain.  Whereupon  the 
prisoner  put  the  very  natural  ques- 
tion, "  How  do  you  know  that  I  was 
suffering  no  pain?"  It  was  an  awkward 
retort,  but  the  new  doctor  had  plenty 
of  pluck.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
meant  to  say,  or  if  his  reply,  as 
delivered,  is  a  sound  medical  axiom, 
but  he  answered :  "  Pain  is  accom- 
panied by  redness  and  increased 
suffusion  of  the  joint;  these  symp- 
toms I  found  to  be  absent."  A 
flippant  young  officer  on  that  court 
had  a  pin  in  his  hand,  and  he 
ran  it  into  the  knee  of  his  next 
neighbour  as  the  doctor  spoke.  The 
wounded  officer  made  an  irrelevant 
exclamation  and  was  very  properly 
reproved  by  the  President.  Nor 
could  he  be  persuaded,  when  we  at 
once  inspected  his  knee  (we  had  just 
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reached  the  luncheon  interval)  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  an 
entire  mistake  on  his  part  to  suppose 
that  he  had  suffered  any  pain.  The 
prisoner  received  a  severe  sentence, — 
two  years'  imprisonment  and  dismissal 
from  the  Service— and  thus  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  him  had  the 
new  doctor  sunk  his  independence. 

A  great  deal  is  heard  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  Army-doctor. 
The  young  doctor  on  joining,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  reminded  that  respon- 
sibility must  only  be  undertaken  as 
a  last  resource,  and  that  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  learn  and  comply 
with  the  regulations,  regardless  of 
result.  It  is  better  to  illustrate.  A 
junior  officer  serving  on  the  Staff, 
while  walking  to  the  office  with  his 
Chief,  slipped  and  fell  just  outside 
the  Cambridge  Hospital  at  Aldershot, 
and  injured  his  knee.  His  Chief, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  orderly,  got 
him  inside  the  hospital  and  met  the 
Surgeon-General  in  command  of  the 
District  as  he  entered  the  door.  As 
the  said  Chief  occupied  a  high  official 
position  the  Surgeon-General  accom- 
panied the  party  into  the  waiting- 
room  and  chatted  suitably  upon 
general  subjects.  But  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing  any  doctor's  work. 
He  sent  an  order,  and  received  a 
reply  that  a  medical  officer  would 
shortly  be  forthcoming.  In  vain  the 
senior  Staff-officer  hinted  that  it 
would  be  a  kindness  if  the  great 
man  himself  would  condescend  to 
place  his  hand  on  the  spot.  Half- 
an-hour  or  so  elapsed,  and  finally  a 
young  doctor  appeared  and  prescribed. 
The  injured  officer  was  fortunate,  for 
he  had  fallen  into  extremely  good 
hands.  He  spent  some  weeks  on  the 
sick-list,  it  is  true,  but  was  much 
pleased  when  his  adviser  told  him 
that  (it  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
that  the  knee  had  given  way)  he 
hoped  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.     I 


speak  with  all  the  becoming  diffidence 
of  a  layman  upon  a  technical  point, 
but  I  understand  that  the  doctor  re- 
commended that  the  cartilage  should 
be  wired,  though  he  was  careful  to 
say  that  a  stiff  knee  might  result  from 
the  operation.  The  officer  was  ready 
to  risk  the  consequences,  but  directly 
higher  authority  learned  the  proposal, 
that  young  doctor  received  a  severe 
reprimand.  Were  the  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful, questions  of  pension  would  be 
involved,  for  the  patient  would  natu- 
rally have  to  be  invalided  out  of  the 
Service.  Supreme  medical  authority 
and  supreme  administrative  authority 
were  careless  as  to  whether  an  officer 
had  a  good  knee,  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of 
his  having  a  bad  one.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  principles  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  in  the  Queen's 
Regulations.  The  poor  young  doctor 
pleaded  that  he  had  only  recom- 
mended what  he  believed  to  be  best, 
and  was  sternly  bidden  to  get  out 
of  that  habit.  He  is  trying  to  do 
so,  I  hear,  but  he  has  a  conscience 
which  is  not  under  proper  military 
control. 

The  responsibility  of  the  doctor 
with  the  officer  sometimes  pales  in 
importance  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  officer  with  the  doctor.  I  again 
lapse  into  anecdote.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  in  camp,  with  about  a  hundred 
men,  somewhere  in  the  North  West 
Provinces.  The  doctor  detailed  for 
duty  with  us  asked  for  forty-eight 
hours'  leave.  I  do  not  believe  I  had 
any  authority  to  give  leave,  but  I  felt 
I  could  spare  him,  and  a  man  who 
cannot  put  equity  before  regulation 
in  the  jungle  cannot  do  so  anywhere. 
Having  consented,  however,  I  felt 
inclined  to  shirk  my  responsibilities 
as  his  substitute.  As  he  was  going 
I  asked  him  what  I  was  to  do  in 
case  of  emergency.  "  Come  to  the 
Hospital-tent  now  and  I'll  tell  you," 
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he  replied.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
and  I  will  ask  the  reader  kindly  to 
supply  the  necessary  bedads,  begorras 
and  at-all-at-allSf  without  which  no 
Irish  story  in  print  is  artistic,  to- 
gether with  the  proper  pronunciation. 
"Here  are  two  bottles  now.  If  a 
man  comes  to  you  and  says,  *0h  I 
fale  any'ow  in  the  head — everythin's 
buzzin  and  I'm  not  drunk,' — give  him 
some  of  this  bottle."  "Yes, — how 
much  ? "  "  Oh,  as  much  as  you  like ; 
it  won't  hurt  him.  And  if  he  says 
he's  all  crumpled  up  in  his  belly  and 
turns  sick  at  the  sight  of  a  canteen- 
mug,  give  him  some  of  this  bottle." 
"Yes, — how  much?"  "Oh,  be  easy 
with  it;  I've  not  a  pint  left.  And 
if  he  comes  in  and  sits  down  and  says 
nothing  and  don't  give  a  dam  for 
anything,  get  a  dhoolie  and  send  him 
into  Benares."  He  departed,  and  I 
soon  had  a  patient.  He  appeared  to 
display  symptom  No.  1,  but  my 
courage  failed  me  and  I  gave  him 
treatment  No.  3  and  procured  a 
dhoolie.  No  further  catastrophe 
occurred,  and  the  next  evening  the 
doctor  returned.  He  brought  with 
him  some  twelve  couple  of  snipe  which 
were  useful  in  the  mess-tent  during 
three  days  and  a  stock  of  shikar- 
stories  which  lasted  the  ante-room  a 
week. 

Undoubtedly  the  possibility  of  see- 
ing active  service  attracts  a  certain 
number  of  men  at  the  hospitals  into 
Gk)vernment  employ,  and  it  is  on 
Service  that  the  doctor  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  In  the  field  he 
triumphs  over  the  regulations  and 
does  grand  work  in  spite  of  them. 
Like  the  Regimental  officer  he  knows 
that  a  campaign  is  his  only  chance  of 
distinction.  The  case  is  different  in 
other  military  departments  and  on 
the  Staff  of  the  Army ;  there  a  man 
may  win  fame,  honour,  and  preferment 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace  by  adding 
elegance  to  a  tunic-button,  or  by  re- 


ducing the  circumference  of  a  cooking- 
pot.  But  the  doctor  and  the  line 
subaltern  must  learn  to  be  shot  at 
with  equanimity,  and  do  their  work 
the  while,  if  they  wish  to  attract  that 
most  dangerous  of  all  attentions, 
official  notice.  The  complaint  some- 
times goes  forth  that,  when  the  war 
is  at  an  end  (I  should  say  when 
military  operations  have  terminated) 
the  proportion  of  rewards  and  decora- 
tions given  to  the  doctors  is  largely 
in  excess  of  those  distributed  among 
other  branches  of  the  Service.  Un- 
doubtedly such  is  the  case,  and  were 
that  proportion  doubled  no  injustice 
would  be  done.  It  is  one  of  our 
pleasantries  to  assume  that  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  the  Englishman  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  foreigner. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a  study  of  the 
military  history  of  Continental  nations 
leads  one  to  the  indisputable  conclu- 
sion that  the  self-devotion  of  the 
British  doctor  on  the  field  of  action, 
putting  aside  all  questions  of  skill,  has 
no  parallel  in  the  armies  of  France, 
Grermany,  or  Bussia.  One  is  not  at 
pains  to  inquire  why  this  should  be 
so ;  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  fact. 
What  the  doctors  do  well  under  the 
trying  conditions  of  active  service, 
they  could  certainly  do  well  in  the 
easy  surroundings  of  the  hospital  that 
abuts  on  the  barrack-square.  It  is 
the  regulations  that  let  and  hinder 
them.  The  fatal  and  futile  struggle 
for  uniformity,  into  which  the  War- 
Office  for  ever  plunges  with  desperate 
courage,  is  nowhere  more  noticeable 
than  in  their  medical  arrangements. 
In  vain  the  young  doctor  complains 
that  he  cannot  fit  the  square  man 
into  the  round  hole;  he  only  gets 
himself  into  trouble.  Let  him  but 
know  the  Medical  Regulations,  and 
the  works  of  Thomson,  Quain,  Richard- 
son and  others  need  never  litter  his 
bookshelves.  Driven  by  stress  of 
circumstances  from  a  legitimate  and 
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natural    interest    in  his   professional 
work,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  pleasures 
of  social  life,  and  tries  to  master  the 
difficult  art  of  killing  time  agreeably. 
Increase  of  pay  might  assist  him  much 
in  this  pastime,  but  that  he  knows  is 
out  of  the  question.     So  he  asks  for 
more  feathers,  more  lace,  more  frogs, 
and  more  salutes,  and  these  have  one 
after  another  been  conceded  to  him. 
Now  he  has  asked  for  real  rank ;  and 
he  has  got  it.     What  he  will  do  with 
it,  is   the  question  of  the  day  ;    and 
what  the  War-Office  will  do  with  him, 
now  that  he  has  got  it,  is  the  question 
of    the  future.     Medical  work  is  in- 
creasing in  the  Service  just  as  it  is  in 
civil  life.     It  is  an  uncivil  proceeding 
to  give  a  child  new  toys  and  to  reduce 
his  playtime.     Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  latest  concession  has  already 
begun  to  tell    its   own  obvious  tale. 
Certain     proceedings,     which      were 
matters   of    daily    routine    formerly, 
have    now    been    discovered     to    be 
either  beneath,  or  out  of  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  a  captain  or  a  major 
in   her    Majesty's   Army.       He   is   a 
dreamer  who  regards  the  present  state 
of  affiiirs  as  anything   but   a   phase. 
Fortunately     the     whole    history    of 
military    administrative    experiments 
points  to  a  return  of  the  old  oitier  of 
things    when    matters    have    become 


sufficiently  unbearable.  Second-lieu- 
tenants were  abolished  ;  in  nine  years' 
time  they  were  reintroduced.  Two 
lieutenant-colonels  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  majors  per  battalion  was 
another  departure.  Then  the  value 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  adage  was  recognised  : 
"  When  everyone  is  somebody  then 
no  one's  anybody."  Once  more  there- 
fore the  order  was  As  you  tvere. 
So  there  is  still  hope. 

In  the  Guards  the  system  of  the 
Regimental  doctor  worked  well  and 
happily  long  after  it  was  abolished 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Army.  In 
the  future  professional  men  may  be 
less  susceptible  to  sentiment,  at  any 
rate  in  official  matters,  than  they  are 
at  present.  Money  has  now  been  the 
measure  of  value  in  civilised  com- 
munities for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
doctor  of  the  future  may  refuse  to 
accept  the  rank  of  archangel  as  part 
payment  for  his  services.  His  re- 
muneration will  therefore  have  to  be 
increased.  Competition  will  ensue : 
the  best  men  will  come  in;  and 
possibly  the  Army  will  once  more  be 
served  by  those  who  regard  doctoring 
as  their  profession  and  who  are  not 
unwilling  to  be  known  as  doctors. 

Philip  C.  W.  Trevor. 
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When  the  inexperienced  traveller 
reaches  the  capital  of  a  strange 
country,  he  finds  in  its  newspapers 
a  short  cut  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  talent  to  understand  the 
unaccustomed  manners  and  the  novel 
methods  of  thought  which,  if  he  had 
an  eye  to  see  and  an  ear  to  hear, 
would  force  themselves  upon  him  at 
every  turn.  But  his  ambition  to 
understand  is  not  limited  by  his  in- 
capacity. For  very  shame  refusing 
to  return  home  without  a  carefully 
docketed,  well-assured  account  of  his 
vague  experiences,  he  precipitates 
himself  upon  the  journals,  confident 
that  he  will  discover  in  their  colunms 
a  perfect  reflection  of  the  truth  which 
eludes  his  hasty  vision.  Should  Paris 
be  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  opinion,  revealed  in  the 
daily  Press,  might  baffle  anything  less 
resolute  than  the  zeal  of  the  tourist. 
But  the  tourist  is  always  sanguine 
enough  to  defy  confusion,  and  after 
a  long  course  of  journals  he  is  pre- 
pared to  avouch  that  France  is  gay 
and  sombre.  Royalist  and  Republican, 
amiable  and  insolent,  generous  and 
prejudiced.  In  a  week  he  has  made 
so  many  discoveries  that  he  recks  not 
of  their  contradiction,  and  he  generally 
seeks  his  own  fireside,  brave  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  has  learned  in  a  week 
all  that  is  to  be  learned  of  France. 

Yet  the  Press  of  no  capital  is  so 
misleading  as  the  Press  of  Paris. 
Each  journal,  no  doubt,  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  but  without  a  wide  ex- 
perience and  a  balanced  judgment  it 
is  impossible  to  make  up  from  these 
varjdng  features  a  physiognomy  of  the 


country.  None  the  less,  if  we  leave 
out  of  account  the  more  violent  organs 
of  party-feeling,  which  are  rather 
pamphlets  than  journals,  we  may 
detect  a  common  character  of  gaiety 
and  carelessness  which  belongs  to  the 
popular  journals  of  the  Boulevards. 
Above  all,  when  you  pick  up  at 
your  breakfast  a  French  newspaper 
of  the  better  sort,  you  must  forget  the 
vast  sheets  of  your  own  country. 
Paris  will  give  you  no  news  that  is 
not  belated,  and  very  little  opinion. 
The  wise  man,  however,  easily  dis- 
penses with  the  hasty  opinions  of 
others,  and  the  appetite  for  news, 
grossly  overfed  in  London,  soon  dies 
if  it  be  not  pampered.  What,  then, 
do  we  get  from  the  Figaro  and  its 
colleagues  ?  We  get  a  vast  deal  of 
amusement.  For  those  who  are  eager 
for  fiction,  there  are  instalments  of 
two  works,  as  different  as  possible  in 
style  and  temper.  At  the  foot  of  one 
page  is  found  a  masterpiece  of  the  new 
school ;  at  the  foot  of  another  M. 
Xavier  de  Montepin  unfolds  his  inter- 
minably elaborate  plots.  The  leading 
article  (the  article  en  tete  as  they 
call  it)  is  generally  signed  by  one  of 
the  greatest  names  in  France.  The 
article,  to  be  sure,  may  be  jejune 
enough,  since  grandeur  is  no  guarantee 
of  spirit  or  intelligence;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  signed  and  notorious,  and 
rarely  (if  ever)  is  it  intimately  related 
to  the  question  of  the  hour.  Thus, 
with  luck,  we  may  encounter  the  deli- 
cate wit  of  M.  Anatole  France,  the 
refined  verse  of  M.  de  R^gnier,  the 
cultured  observation  of  M.  Huysmans, 
and  the  somewhat  boisterous  humour  of 
MM.  Allais  and  Auriol.    That  is  to  say, 
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the  French  journals  preserve  a  literary 
point  of  view,  wholly  lost  in  our 
larger  machines  contrived  chiefly  for 
the  dissemination  of  news.  Again, 
such  comments  as  there  are  upon 
current  events  are  brief,  pointed,  and 
not  too  serious.  The  holes  and  corners 
are  filled  with  stories  told  in  four  lines, 
a  Gallic  joke,  or  a  scene  crystallised  in 
a  tiny  dialogue.  Thus  as  the  citizen 
sits  in  his  tavern  he  may  fill  his  eyes 
with  print  and  yet  escape  the  bore- 
dom of  argument  or  information.  The 
news  which  Paris  affords  is  set  forth 
with  a  certain  completeness,  though 
short-hand  reports  of  speeches  and 
such-like  trash  are  unknown.  The 
Frenchman  seldom  makes  speeches, 
and  when  he  does  he  attracts  small 
notice.  But  the  French,  like  the 
Greeks,  close  their  eyes  to  the  outer 
world  of  Barbarians,  and  the  news  of 
that  world  reaches  them  slowly  through 
an  English  channel.  In  brief,  then, 
the  respectable  part  of  the  French 
Press  aims  at  gaiety  rather  than  im- 
provement, and  would  rather  raise  a 
laugh  than  instruct  its  readers. 

But  a  newspaper  cannot  live  on 
gaiety  alone,  and  a  large  circulation 
does  not  unaided  ensure  wealth.  In 
England  the  newspapers  grow  rich 
upon  advertisement.  Everything  that 
is  wanted,  and  many  things  that  are 
not,  are  daily  announced  in  the  vast 
columns  which  threaten  to  invade  the 
territory  of  inapposite  gossip  and 
gratuitous  discussion.  But  in  the 
journals  of  Paris  a  very  modest  corner 
is  reserved  for  advertisement,  though 
the  ingenuity  of  the  staff  is  spent 
upon  the  concoction  of  paragraphs, 
which  appear  to  be  the  expression 
of  a  free  opinion,  but  which  are 
really  highly-  paid  announcements. 
How,  then,  do  the  newspapers  of 
Paris  reward  their  avaricious  staflfe, 
and  discharge  their  printers'  bills? 
By  a  system  of  modified  blackmail, 
which   is   less   offensive  by   its   very 


cynicism.  The  city  page,  as  we  call 
it,  is  commonly  let  out  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  the  week,  the  month,  or 
the  year.  A  lady,  greedy  for  notice, 
gives  a  dinner,  and  she  pays  the  paper 
to  applaud  her  entertainment.  And 
there  are  many  other  methods  of  turn- 
ing the  power  of  publicity  to  account. 
In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Panamists 
the  journals  of  Paris  were  fortunate 
indeed.  They  received  their  stipend 
from  the  coffers  of  the  company,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  helped 
to  destroy  a  great  enterprise,  on  the 
other  they  had  all  the  more  to  spend 
upon  the  encouragement  of  literature. 
When  ruin  overcame  M.  de  Lesseps 
and  his  colleagues,  other  enterprises, 
such  as  banks  and  railways,  appealed 
to  the  forbearance  of  editors,  and  later 
an  attempt  was  made  (alas,  ineffectu- 
ally), to  force  the  patronage  of  letters 
upon  the  Parisian  clubs.  But  the 
clubs  not  only  declined  to  part  with 
money,  but  entered  so  little  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game  as  to  bring  charges 
against  several  eminent  editors,  and 
more  than  one  literary  gentleman  took 
refuge  in  prison  or  in  flight. 

We  record  these  facts  not  in  any 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  France,  but 
merely  because  they  prove  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  not  ours.  Not  that 
we  would  blindly  plead  the  cause  of 
our  own  Press.  There  are  many 
methods  of  blackmail  practised  in 
London  with  brilliant  success.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  disreputable 
advertisement,  for  which  a  higher  rate 
is  expected  than  the  ordinary  ;  we  all 
know  the  simple  puff  of  the  new 
company,  which  pays  for  a  whole  page 
of  "  facing  matter."  But  the  French, 
logical  to  the  last,  have  practised  the 
art  of  blackmail  with  a  more  honest 
effrontery  and  to  far  better  purpose. 
Nor  are  we  speaking  without  autho- 
rity. Some  years  since,  when  France 
was  perturbed  by  the  charge  of  black- 
mail   brought    against    the    XIXmb 
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SiECLU,  the  FiGAKO  assumed  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  and  then  with  astound- 
ing candour  justified  their  wrong-doing. 
For  many  years,  said  the  first  journal 
of  France,  journalists  and  politicians 
have  met  upon  common  ground,  where 
conscience  is  voiceless,  where  honesty 
is  ridiculed,  where  money  alone  is 
king.  Ministers  accept  cheques, 
deputies  sell  their  votes,  the  officers 
of  the  police  betray  their  secrets,  and 
blackmailers  obtain  the  Legion  of 
Honour  that  they  may  carry  on  their 
trade  with  greater  dignity  and  security. 
Is  it  then  astonishing  that  the  director 
of  a  journal  should  make  what  he 
can  out  of  banks,  or  companies,  or 
clubs  1  No,  it  is  not  astonishing  j 
only  when  a  responsible  journal  puts 
so  infamous  a  question,  we  may 
answer  with  another,  and  ask  whether 
honour  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  our  morning  newspaper  1  But 
the  admission  of  the  Figaro  is  at 
least  characteristic,  and  if  it  be 
founded  upon  truth,  the  remedy  is 
simple.  The  police  is  organised  to 
catch  thieves,  and  so  long  as  the 
newspaper  is  our  servant  and  not  our 
master,  the  police  will  not  always 
suppress  the  laws  of  honour  that  the 
blackmailer  may  drink  champagne  and 
wrap  himself  in  fur. 

But  if  we  sometimes  wonder  how 
the  Press  of  Paris  keeps  itself  in 
affluence,  we  need  not  wonder  how  it 
contrives  to  entertain  its  readers.  It 
achieves  this  purpose  by  the  rare 
talent  of  perfect  arrangement  and  a 
light  hand.  That  part  of  it  at  least 
which  is  not  polemical  never  ap- 
proaches a  serious  topic  with  a  serious 
frown.  The  citizen  may  read  his 
Figaro  without  lashing  himself  into 
a  fury  or  cramming  his  indolent  brain 
with  the  platitudes  of  the  political 
leader-writer.  And  it  is  because  the 
Figaro  professes  an  interest  in  some- 
thing else  than  the  scandal  of  the 
moment  that  its  influence  has  endured 


for  forty  years.  It  does  not  represent 
Parisian  journalism,  for  its  tradition 
is  all  its  own ;  it  represents  the  middle- 
class  intelligence  of  France.  It  has 
no  principles  and  no  views.  As  a 
rule  it  is  content  to  follow  the  lead  of 
its  readers ;  and  on  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  it  has  attempted  to  shape 
public  opinion,  it  has  retreated  from 
the  truth  directly  a  falling  circula- 
tion proved  the  truth  unpalatable. 
But  the  real  distinction  of  the  Figaro 
is  the  continuity  of  its  method.  It 
remains  to-day  very  much  what  it  was 
when  M.  de  Villemessant  founded  it, 
and  M.  de  Villemessant  was  a  man 
of  genius.  Like  Delane,  he  was  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies  rather  than 
a  writer.  He  never  contributed  a 
single  article  to  his  own  journal,  but 
he  handled  his  staff  as  a  practical 
coachman  handles  a  four-in-hand,  and 
not  for  an  instant  did  he  relax  his 
control.  If  he  could  not  write  he 
could  suggest,  and  many  of  his  most 
famous  articles  were  inspired  and 
even  phrased  by  the  man  who  never 
wielded  a  pen.  He  was  brutal,  un- 
scrupulous, self-centred  ;  he  knew  but 
one  ambition, — success,  and  but  one 
god, — opportunity.  For  a  while  failure 
dogged  his  steps,  but  when  once 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  him,  he 
became  the  masterful  tyrant  whom  all 
men  feared,  and  whose  posthumous 
influence  still  rules  the  Figaro.  He 
was  hampered  neither  by  loyalty  nor 
respect.  A  contributor  was  nothing  to 
him ;  a  single  word  of  disapprobation 
heard,  as  M.  Daudet  says,  between  the 
cheese  and  the  pear  at  breakfast,  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  discharge  of  the 
most  trusted  colleague.  One  interest 
alone  dominated  him, — the  prosperity 
of  the  Figaro,  and  his  judgment  told 
him  that  the  Figaro  was  better  served 
by  a  brilliant  succession  of  occasional 
contributors,  than  by  the  continual 
scintillation  of  the  same  talents. 
"Every    man,"    said     he,    with    his 
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habitual  frankness,  "has  one  article 
in  his  belly;"  and  it  was  Villemes- 
sant's  business  to  get  that  article  out. 
One  day,  for  instance,  he  picked  up 
a  sweep  in  the  street,  brought  him  to 
his  office,  had  him  cleaned,  and  set 
him  down  to  a  writing-table.  The 
sweep  achieved  his  article,  and  Ville- 
messant  was  rewarded  by  the  curiosity 
of  all  Paris.  Thus,  while  the  world 
of  letters  passed  through  the  Figaro, 
nobody  stayed  there  long,  and  this 
fierce  editor  never  hesitated  to  destroy 
contracts  or  to  forget  services.  He 
professed  few  opinions,  and  the  one 
principle  which  he  cherished  until  the 
end  was  to  preserve  the  popularity  of 
his  journal.  He  fought  no  battle,  he 
led  no  forlorn  hope  ;  he  recognised  the 
existence  of  no  man,  writer  or  politi- 
cian, until  he  had  arrived.  To  vaunt 
his  skill  in  prophecy,  to  say  exultantly 
"  I  told  you  so  !  "  was  no  part  of  his 
ambition.  He  did  not  gird  at  the 
rising  generation,  he  merely  ignored 
it;  and  thus  he  fulfilled  a  useful 
mission,  since  it  is  but  just  that  the 
old,  as  well  as  the  young,  should  have 
their  champion  in  the  Press.  He 
admired  fine  writing,  or  said  he  did  ; 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use  in 
his  "shop,"  and  the  profit  of  his 
"  shop  "  was  superior  in  his  eyes  to 
the  credit  of  literature.  None  the 
less  the  result  of  his  government  was 
a  colossal  triumph.  He  made  the 
Figaro  the  perfect  representative  of 
the  well-fed,  gay,  intelligent  Parisian. 
The  writer,  maybe,  despised  it,  but 
he  read  it  none  the  less,  and  he  used 
it  too,  whenever  it  served  his  turn. 
The  first  article  in  the  Figaro  was 
for  many  years,  and  still  is,  the  end 
of  every  man's  desire.  To  sign  it  is 
to  pose  oneself  definitely  before  the 
public,  whether  for  praise  or  blame. 
To  be  criticised  in  it,  an  honour  only 
paid  once  in  a  life-time,  is  to  taste  the 
perfect  joy  of  arrival.  Such  in  brief 
was  the  end  attained  by  Villemessant's 
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cynical  opportunism,  and  it  is  to  the 
founder's  undying  glory  that  the 
tradition  he  established  remains  un- 
broken to  this  day. 

At  Villemessant's  death  the  torch 
was  handed  to  Francis  Magnard,  who, 
besides  being  an  editor  cut  to  the 
very  pattern  of  his  predecessor,  was 
also  a  writer  of  force  and  concision. 
For  many  years  he  contributed  a 
daily  comment  upon  the  situation  to 
the  columns  of  his  journal,  in  which 
he  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of 
jumping  with  the  cat.  He,  too,  was 
called  a  cynic,  and  a  cynic  he  was, 
but  at  least  he  preserved  the  Figaro 
at  the  high  level  of  cunning  oppor- 
tunism at  which  he  found  it ;  and  he 
was  never  persuaded  by  any  private 
or  public  interest  to  outrage  the 
worldly  conventions  of  the  founder. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  last  year 
that  the  Figaro  for  the  first  time 
sacrificed  its  subscription-list  to  what 
appeared  the  cause  of  truth.  It 
espoused,  for  a  brief  week,  the  cause 
of  M.  Zola  and  of  Captain  Dreyfus, 
not,  we  may  well  believe,  for  any 
abstract  love  of  justice,  but  because 
it  imprudently  thought  that  it  was 
following  the  popular  lead.  How- 
ever, reparation  was  speedily  made. 
The  editor  offered  a  temporary  resig- 
nation ;  the  Figaro  printed  a  public 
recantation,  and  hastily  brought  back 
its  allegiance  to  the  Army.  To 
our  more  literal  appreciation  this 
conduct  seems  cowardly,  or  even 
treacherous.  We  should  argue,  and 
argue  sincerely,  that  before  it  under- 
took to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  M. 
Zola,  the  Figaro  had  examined  the 
soundness  of  the  novelist's  charges, 
and  that  once  convinced  of  a  judicial 
error,  it  could  not  in  honour  recede 
from  its  campaign.  But,  would  object 
the  editor,  the  Figaro's  one  duty 
is  towards  its  subscribers,  whose 
approval  is  more  precious  to  it  than 
the  holiest  cause ;  and  in  accordance 
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with  this  doctrine  it  has  occupied  a 
comfortable  position  on  the  fence  while 
the  French  nation  has  been  sundered 
by  strife  and  scurrility.  During  the 
long  year  of  dissension  its  leading- 
articles  have  been  written  by  one 
hand,  and  they  have  varied  from  day 
to  day  according  to  the  supposed 
demand  of  the  public.  The  style  is 
always  the  same :  it  is  only  the  point 
of  view  which  shifts;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  overpraise  the  coolness 
wherewith  M.  de  Com^y  (that  is  the 
writer^s  name)  endorses  to-day  the 
opinion  which  yesterday  he  held  in 
horror. 

This  brief  history  explains  better 
than  pages  of  commentary  the  firm 
grip  which  the  Figaro  retains  upon 
modern  France.  The  best  writers  (of 
a  certain  age)  are  among  its  contri- 
butors ;  such  criticism  as  it  presents 
is  amicable  and  old-fashioned ;  its 
news  is  not  much  less  trustworthy 
than  the  news  provided  by  its  rivals  ; 
and  at  any  rate  it  makes  no  profession 
to  govern  the  country  or  to  keep  the 
conscience  of  the  citizens.  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  the  other  day,  charged  it, 
in  a  page  of  brutal  logic,  with  caring 
for  nothing  but  the  till,  and  of  course 
the  charge  is  well  justified ;  but  then 
M.  de  Cassagnac  is  a  fierce  moralist, 
who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
gospel,  and  perhaps  when  he  takes 
the  Figaro  as  seriously  as  he  is  bound 
to  take  himself,  he  loses  the  sense 
of  humour.  However,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Figaro  represents 
exceedingly  well  the  respectable,  half- 
informed,  semi-cultured  good  sense  of 
France,  and  that  he  who  would  under- 
stand the  golden  (or  leaden)  mean  of 
French  life,  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  its  columns. 

Next  after  the  Figaro  come  the 
Journal  and  the  Echo  db  Paris, 
whose  sympathies  are  wider,  and 
whose  resolution  to  entertain  is  even 
more   loudly   pronounced.     In     their 


columns  you  may  encounter  much  that 
is  best  in  the  lighter  literature  of 
France,  and  if  the  wit  is  commonly 
too  Gallic  for  our  timid  taste,  he  is 
fastidious  indeed  who  cannot  find 
some  amusement  in  these  trivial 
sheets.  A  single  halfpenny  will  buy 
you  half  a  dozen  articles,  dainty 
stories,  or  witty  criticism  of  life,  and 
if  in  the  columns  of  these  prints  the 
reporter  has  no  scope,  you  can  easily 
dispense  with  his  ministration.  But  in 
no  sense  are  they  newspapers  ;  a  hand- 
ful of  paragraphs  records  the  progress 
of  the  world ;  and  each  employs  a 
gentleman  to  misunderstand  foreign 
politics.  Moreover,  they  have  both 
thought  fit  to  take  a  position,  more 
or  less  violent,  against  the  champions 
of  Dreyfus,  and  the  Echo  db  Paris, 
which  should  be  content  with  the 
elegancies,  has  been  charged  by  the 
other  side  with  being  the  creature  of 
the  General  StaflP".  But  even  the 
Affair  will  pass  away,  and  then  these 
amiably  ribald  sheets  will  again  dis- 
charge their  proper  office  of  frivolity. 

Of  newspapers  as  we  understand 
them,  there  are  but  two  in  France, 
the  Tbmps  and  the  D^bats,  and 
curiously  enough  they  are  both  pub- 
lished in  the  afternoon,  not  at  eleven 
o'clock,  like  the  second  edition  of 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  or  The 
Globe,  but  at  half-past  five,  that  they 
may  be  soberly  discussed  at  the  hour 
of  absinthe.  These  two  journals  hold 
aloft  the  banners  of  sound  Republi- 
canism and  patriotic  aspiration.  Not 
for  them  the  Gallic  wit  and  the  lively 
jest  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Figaro  or  the  Journal  ;  their  real 
distinction  is  an  informed  severity, 
which  they  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  every  question.  In  their  columns 
we  meet  with  our  familiar  friend,  the 
leading-article,  as  just,  as  heavy,  as 
barren  as  the  leading-articles  which 
regale  the  British  citizen  as  he  sits 
over  his  plate  of  ham  and  eggs.    Their 
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contributors  at*  least  know  where 
England  is,  aye,  and  could  point  out 
the  limits  of  British  South  Africa  on 
the  map.  Of  course  they  are  hostile 
to  Great  Britain,  but  their  hostility 
does  not  irritate  us  so  bitterly  as 
the  violent  ignorance  of  the  Figaro. 
They  are  adversaries  with  whom 
discussion  is  possible,  and  from 
whom  we  may  dissent  with  courtesy 
and  understanding.  Their  criticism 
matches  their  politics ;  it  is  sedate, 
well-informed,  and  never  sensational. 
The  Temps,  for  example,  has  entrusted 
the  drama  for  the  last  forty  years  to 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  who  has  won, 
with  the  contempt  of  the  intelligent, 
the  genuine  admiration  of  the  people. 
The  Figaro  would  have  thrown  over 
so  ancient  a  contributor  long  ago, 
though  it  does  for  the  moment  print 
M.  Sarcey's  good-humoured  common- 
places j  but  the  Temps  cherishes 
another  continuity,  and  is  loyal  not 
only  to  its  opinions,  but  to  its  staff. 
The  same  careful  information,  the 
same  rather  dull  and  safe  comment, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  D^bats,  and  it 
is  with  these  two  papers  that  France 
challenges  comparison  with  the  graver 
journals  of  our  own  country.  The 
Matin  too,  owes  something  to  rivalry 
with  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is  little 
more  than  a  summary  of  news,  and 
though  it  appears  a  modem  invention 
to  Paris,  it  is  rather  enterprising  than 
characteristic. 

But  the  most  astounding  news- 
papers of  France  are  the  daily  pam- 
phlets, written  to  enforce  a  particular 
opinion  or  to  damage  a  particular 
party.  Their  unscrupulous  virulence 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  world's 
history.  They  would  be  impossible 
in  England,  first  because  nobody  cares 
to  be  confronted  every  morning  with 
twelve  or  sixteen  columns  of  abuse, 
and  secondly  because,  though  the  duel 
is  unknown  to  us,  we  still  have  our 
law  against  libel.     Their  vast   popu- 


larity in  France  proves  more  eloquently 
than  records  or  statistics  the  nation's 
deciidence.  Go  where  you  will  in  the 
country,  you  will  find  the  clergy  and 
its  flock  reading  with  common  consent 
and  enthusiasm  La  Libre  Parole. 
Now,  this  journal  exists  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fight  the  Jews,  and 
to  advocate  in  plain  terms  a  new  St. 
Bartholomew.  To  M.  Drumont  the 
Jew  is  the  machinator  of  universal 
evil,  guilty,  without  a  trial,  of  every 
charge  that  can  be  brought  against 
him,  and  whatever  you  may  think  of 
the  Jew,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  up 
your  mind  concerning  M.  Drumont. 
The  Jew,  a  poor  (or  rather  a  rich) 
vagrant  upon  the  earth  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  sympathetic  figure. 
His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways  :  his 
methods  of  thought  are  too  subtle 
even  for  the  comprehension  of  a 
French  Jesuit ;  but  to  see  in  life  no 
other  duty  than  a  combat  with  Jewry, 
is  to  run  straight  upon  imbecility. 
The  only  rational  explanation  for  such 
an  attitude  as  that  assumed  by  La 
Libre  Parole  is  furnished  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  an  essay  upon  his 
father.  "  My  grandmother,"  said  he, 
"  had  imbibed  that  dislike  for  her 
race  which  the  vain  are  too  apt  to 
adopt  when  they  are  born  to  public 
contempt ;  "  and  we  can  best  under- 
stand the  fanaticism  of  La  Libre 
Parole,  if  we  assume  that  it  is  con- 
ducted by  a  staff  of  disappointed 
Jews.  Whenever  a  misfortune  seems 
to  threaten  France,  the  handiwork  of 
Israel  is  apparent  to  these  self-styled 
patriots.  For  evidence  they  have  no 
regard ;  the  just  statement  of  a  case 
seems  to  them  superfluous;  they  are 
quick  to  suppress  an  inconvenient 
truth,  and  never  once  have  they  been 
known  to  retract  a  false  statement. 
Argument,  statesmanship,  real  love  of 
their  country  are  nothing  to  them  ; 
they  have  but  one  feeling  of  hatred, 
the  Jew,  and  one  method  of  battle, 
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abuse.  Yet  the  influence  of  La 
Libre  Parole  is  supreme  in  France. 
The  Dreyfus  Affair  was  invented  by 
M.  Drumont  as  an  opportunity  to 
flout  his  enemies.  Had  he  not,  in 
1894,  gained  a  first  intelligence  of  the 
treachery,  and  condemned  the  accused 
before  his  name  was  known  even  to 
the  Ministers,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  fair  trial  and  no  scandal. 
Yet  he  is  perfectly  content  with  the 
part  that  he  has  played,  and  having 
been  the  means  of  embroiling  France 
in  civil  war,  he  still  proclaims  himself 
a  patriot. 

Close   upon  his   heels  marches  M. 
Rochefort,    whose    daily    bread     for 
more    than    thirty   years    has    been 
scurrility.     His  method  is  the  method 
of  M.  Drumont,  but  he  appeals  to  a 
different   public.     On  the  eve  of  his 
return  from  exile  some  years  ago  a 
newsvendor  on  the  Boulevard  said  to 
the   present  writer,    "  You  won't   be 
able  to  get  a  cab  to-morrow,"  and  she 
gave  as  a  reason  that  Rochefort  was 
the   hero  of   the  cabmen,  who   were 
resolved   to  put  up  their  horses  and 
go  on  foot  to  meet  their  idol  at  the 
railway-station.     So  while  the  priests 
of  France  read  La  Libre  Parole  in 
interludes  snatched  from  their  prayers, 
the  cabman  devotes  whatever  time  he 
can  spare  from  the  destruction  of  foot- 
passengers  to  the  study  of  M.  Roche- 
fort's  periods.     Doubtless,  it  is  from 
that  master  that  he  has  learned  the 
trick  of  abuse  wherewith  he  discom- 
fits a  timid  fare,  and  truly  he  could 
not   find  a   better   model.       For   M. 
Rochefort  has  but  one  talent,  invec- 
tive, and  that  is  growing  old.       He 
has  no  principles,  no  policy,  no  know- 
ledge ;  he  has  simply  a  vocabulary  of 
insult.     Once  he  used  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Emperor  ;  then  he  turned 
his   gracious  attention  to  the  Army 
and  the  Church;  now  his  hatred  of 
the  Jew  has  driven  him  into  a  tardy 
alliance  with  holy- water  and  the  sabre, 


and  we  suppose  he  would  call  himself 
a  patriot.      Every  day  he   writes   in 
his  paper,  L'Intransigeant,  a  diatribe 
which  states  little  that  is   true  and 
which  proves  nothing.  He  merely  gives 
us  a  fresh   sample  of  his  remarkable 
talent,   and  his  talent,   if  limited,   is 
certainly    remarkable    enough.       The 
man  with  whom  for  the  moment  he 
does  not  agree  is  a  "  crapulous  Jesuit," 
or  a  "  half-witted,  doddering  lunatic." 
To-morrow  the  same  man  may  appear 
to  act  in  unison  with  M.  Rochefort ; 
he  is  then  a  simple  soldier,  a  brave 
patriot,  a  hero  burning  for  the  blood 
of  Jews,  Freemasons,  and  Englishmen. 
The  inconsistency  counts  for  nothing  ; 
it  never  does  in  journals  of  this  kind ; 
the   cabman,  no   doubt,   has  a  short 
memory,  and  so  long  as  the  gall  is  in 
the  article,  he  asks   for  no  other  in- 
gredient.    For   the  moment  this  as- 
tounding  editor   is   incensed   against 
the  justice  of  his  country ;  it  may  be 
he  will    champion  it  to-morrow,  but 
that  does  not  matter.     And  this  was 
his  method  of  condemning  the  mem- 
bers  of   the   Court   of   Appeal.     He 
suggested  that  they  should  be  drawn 
up  before  the  Law-Courts,  that  their 
eyelids   should   be   cut  off,  and  that 
walnut-shells,     containing     venomous 
spiders,    should    be    tied    over    the 
wounds     until     the     eye-balls     were 
greedily   devoured.      Of  course   such 
stuff  cannot  carry  any  weight.    Words 
and    ideas,   so   loosely  employed,   are 
deprived  of  meaning,  and  they  would 
not   be   worth   quoting    were   it   not 
true  that  M.  Rochefort's  influence  in 
France  is  second  only  to  the  influence 
of  one  man, — M.  Edouard  Drumont. 
In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that   for  the   last   four  years 
these  two  gentlemen  have  intimidated 
France.     Ministers  have  hesitated  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty  to  think, 
"  What  will  Rochefort  say  of  me  ? " 
"Shall     I     win     the     approval     of 
Drumont  ? "     Secret   documents  have 
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been  despatched  for  the  contemplation 
of  these  two  patriots,  documents  so 
secret  that  had  they  been  presented 
to  any  other  eyes  they  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  spider  in  the 
walnut-shell.  Stranger  still,  when 
some  time  since  M.  Rochefort  dragged 
into  a  political  controversy  the  name 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Munster,  and 
when  the  German  Ambassador  de- 
manded an  apology  for  this  defiance 
of  good  manners  and  international 
etiquette,  the  Minister  who  made  the 
amend  dared  not  mention  the  name 
of  M.  Rochefort.  He  was  content  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  an  evening 
paper,  which  had  copied  the  paragraph 
from  the  morning's  Intbansigeant, 
and  thus  he  escaped  what  doubtless 
seemed  to  him  a  terrible  possibility  of 
revenge. 

So  they  continue,  chartered  liber- 
tines, abusing  what  they  will,  and 
whom  they  will.  Nothing  is  sacred 
to  M.  Rochefort,  and  M.  Drumont 
keeps  no  respect  for  aught  save  the 
Church.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  to-day  clamouring  that  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Army  shall  be  respected ;  yet 
nobody  has  vilified  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Army  so  bitterly  as  M.  Rochefort, 
unless  it  be  his  friend  and  colleague 
M.  Drumont.  The  champions  of  the 
other  side  limp  after  these  masters  in 
vain.  Elsewhere  than  in  Paris  they 
might  appear  miracles  of  invective. 
They,  too,  Radicals  and  Socialists  and 
Dreyfusards,  were  once  the  friends  of 
M.  Rochefort,  and  they  have  been 
reared,  so  to  say,  in  the  same  school ; 
but  for  the  moment  they  are  out- 
matched. Perhaps  their  cause  to- 
day is  so  strong  that  it  can  be 
moderately  urged ;  perhaps  a  sense 
of  logic  tells  them  that  M.  Rochefort 
must  be  fought  with  other  weapons 
than  his  own.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  fighters  of  the  Aurore,  the  Sii:cLE, 
and  the  Petite  Republiqub  employ 
eloquence     rather     than    vilification, 


reasoning  rather  than  personal  affiront. 
They  do  vilify,  they  do  affront,  all  of 
them,  every  day;  but  they  make  a 
poor  show  beside  their  adversaries, 
and  their  very  failure  is  half  a  proof 
of  a  just  cause. 

But  it  is  a  sorry  spectacle,  this 
government  by  intimidation,  and  we 
are  content  to  turn  aside  from  these 
journals,  which  have  no  resource  save 
invective,  to  the  Autorit^  and  M.  de 
Cassagnac.  Now,  M.  de  Cassagnac  is 
a  pamphleteer  too ;  he,  too,  regards 
his  journal  as  a  platform ;  he,  too, 
excludes  light  literature  from  his 
columns,  and  is  content  that  the 
feuUleton  should  be  his  readers'  sole 
diversion.  But  he  is  a  pamphleteer 
with  a  purpose,  with  conviction,  with 
a  style.  The  champion  of  the  Napo- 
leonic idea,  he  has  fought  the  Third 
Republic  with  a  strenuousness  which 
none  of  his  rivals  can  surpass  ;  but  he 
fights,  and  he  has  always  fought,  like 
a  gentleman.  Honourably  impartial, 
he  criticises  all  parties  with  the  fero- 
city of  a  convinced  philosopher.  He 
is  neither  for  Dreyfus  nor  against 
him.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
this  dreary  business  he  has  pleaded 
the  cause  of  fairness  and  no  favour. 
At  the  first  trial  he  demanded  open 
doors  and  publicity,  and  since  revision 
has  become  necessary  he  has  bowed 
to  revision,  asking  only  that  if  the 
generals  be  proved  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct, they  shall  one  and  all  be  shipped 
to  the  DeviPs  Isle.  But  he  is  a  sane 
man,  M.  de  Cassagnac,  who  would 
fight  England  like  a  man,  and  doubt- 
less accept  the  inevitable  defeat  like 
a  hero.  He  is  not  anxious,  after  the 
manner  of  MM.  Rochefort  and  Dru- 
mont, to  suppress  the  truth ;  rather 
would  he  know  the  worst,  and  have 
time  to  combat  his  enemies.  Of  course 
the  cause  which  he  keeps  at  heart  is 
not  likely  to  prevail.  But  for  thirty 
years  M.  de  Cassaemac  has  been  the 
bitterest  and   loyadest   critic  of    his 
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countiys  misgovemment,  and  not 
even  his  enemies  could  reproach  him 
or  his  spirited  sheet  with  dishonesty 
or  lack  of  patriotism. 

But  the  journals  of  Paris  are  like 
the  sand  for  nimiber,  and  we  can  but 
refer  to  those  that  appear  charac- 
teristic. Yet  the  pompous  Gaulois, 
with  its  advocacy  of  royalism,  its  lack 
of  himiour,  its  devotion  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, must  not  be  wholly  forgotten. 
It  is  a  sad  paper,  and  it  pleads  a  sad 
cause.  Not  even  its  warmest  friends 
can  find  much  sympathy  for  the  anti- 
Semitism  of  M.  Arthur  Meyer,  an 
acknowledged  Jew,  nor  for  the  Due 
d'Orleans  his  master,  who  has  com- 
mitted the  sin,  unpardonable  in 
France,  of  seeming  ridiculous.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  Petit  Journal, 
the  best  organised  paper  in  France, 
with  its  million  subscribers  and  its 
correspondents  in  all  the  provinces. 
Its  narrow  views  and  bitter  Chauvin- 
ism are  the  more  to  be  regretted  on 
account  of  its  vast  influence;  but  at 
any  rate  it  is  a  vast  triumph  of  com- 
mercialism, and  a  newspaper  which 
can  charge  £4:  a  line  for  advertise- 
ments is  enough  to  turn  the  most 
enterprising  proprietor  green  with 
envy.  Then  follow  the  unnumbered 
sheets  devoted  to  le  sport  in  all  its 
branches,  the  Jockey,  the  Outsider, 
and  countless  others,  which  have  an 
English  sound  and  yet  are  very 
French.  But  these,  characteristic 
in  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  their 
hazardous  prophecy,  are  not  essential 
to  the  nation,  and  at  best,  or  worst, 
are  but  an  echo  of  our  own  sporting- 
prints. 

Is  a  comparison  then  possible  be- 
tween England  and  France  in  this 
matter  of  newspapers  ?  By  all  means, 
if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  violent 
pamphlets  which  have  no  counterpart 
on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  and  which, 
having  exhausted  in  times  of  peace 
the  lees  of  abuse,   keep  nothing  but 


gasps  for  the  moment  of  panic.     The 
Temps  and  Debats  differ  little,  as  we 
have  said,  from  our  own  journals ;  but 
they  are  hardly  the   vividest   reflec- 
tion of  France,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  we  will  choose  the  half- 
dozen  which  appear   most   genuinely 
characteristic.      We    shall  then   find 
that  the  differences  existing  between 
the  two  sets  of  newspapers  correspond 
closely  to  the  differences  which  distin- 
guish the  two  nations.     The  English 
newspapers  are  more  practical,  but  less 
amusing.     If  you  wish  to  know  how 
far  the  door  of  a  Chinese  port  is  open, 
it  is  idle  to  consult  a  journal  of  the 
Boulevard.    On  the  other  hand,  should 
you  desire  an  hour's  recreation,  it  will 
profit  you   nothing  to  open   the  un- 
wieldy pages  of  The  Times.     In  other 
words   the  English  editor  spends  his 
money  on  telegi'ams,  the  French  editor 
is  extravagant  only  in  the  matter  of 
intellect.     The  practical  Englishman, 
the  artistic  Frenchman, — that  distinc- 
tion is  carried  through  the  whole  of 
life.    We  do  not  say  that  the  Journal 
is  the  best  possible  paper ;  we  do  say 
that  it  could  not  exist  in  London  with 
any  better  hope  of  prosperity  than  the 
Figaro  itself.    The  Englishman  wants 
news   about   his    friends,    about    his 
country,    about   other   peoples*   coun- 
tries ;  and  he  wants  his  news  clearly 
set  forth   and    (to   his   shame  be   it 
spoken)  horribly  mauled,  in  Yankee- 
fashion,  with  headlines.     This  love  of 
news  too  often  sinks  with  us  to  the 
lust  of  gossip.     It  seems  to  give  the 
gentleman  who  never  strays   further^ 
from  Norwood  than  the  city,  a  pre- 
cious   pleasure   to   know    that    "Mr. 
*  Tommy '  de  Montmorency  was  look- 
ing his  brightest  and  best  in  the  Park 
on  Sunday."    Such  statements,  charac- 
teristic in  their  vulgarity  of  England, 
but   unknown    to    France,    are,    in 
deed,  the  vice  of  our  favourite  quality. 
NewSf  news  I  we  cry,  even  though  it 
be  unimportant  and  indiscreet;  but, 
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in  revenge,  we  know  what  happens  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  are 
the  better  able  to  fight  our  battles  and 
to  defend  our  empire.  France  on  the 
other  hand,  as  represented  by  her 
journals,  is  notoriously  ignorant.  Her 
foreign  correspondents  flatter  their 
editors  by  gratuitous  mis-statements  ; 
the  gentlemen  who  daily  explain  the 
crimes  of  England  to  their  readers, 
are  inspired  for  their  task  by  a  monu- 
mental lack  of  knowledge.  It  was 
England,  for  instance,  which  not  only 
organised  the  war  between  Spain  and 
America,  but  which,  also,  for  some 
obscure  purpose  of  her  own,  delayed 
the  signing  of  the  peace.  It  is  Eng- 
land, again,  which  at  this  very  moment 
is  conspiring  with  Don  Carlos  to  rob 
poor  Spain  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  Wher- 
ever disease  appears,  it  was  brought 
by  England  ;  all  the  bloodshed  and 
disaster  which  dishonour  the  world 
are  due  to  the  guile  and  cunning  of 
perfidious  Albion.  But  this  ignorance 
is  not  limited  to  our  serious  short- 
comings. Sometimes  the  errors  of 
the  French  journalist  are  prodigies 
of  unconscious  humour,  and  we  find 
it  hard  to  reprove  the  writer  who 
not  long  since  solemnly  informed 
his  readers  that  Lord  Salisbury  was 
the  son  of  Disraeli.  Does  not  that 
make  quite  clear  our  brutal  success 
at  Fashoda? 

In  the  matter  of  information  and 


accuracy  then,  France  is  far  behind 
England ;  in  all  the  qualities  of  style 
and  arrangement  she  is  infinitely 
superior.  By  talent  or  habit  the 
French  journalist  writes  with  better 
skill  and  with  better  taste  than  his 
English  colleague.  True,  the  leading- 
article  is  practically  our  own  inven- 
tion, and  France  may  congratulate 
herself  on  that;  but  the  common 
police-report,  the  mere  record  of  a 
squalid  suicide,  the  latest  achieve- 
ment of  Jack  Sheppard, — all  these 
are  served  up  to  the  French  public 
with  a  daintiness  and  a  wit  which 
are  wholly  strange  to  London.  Then, 
again,  the  French  newspaper,  by 
encouraging  literature,  lays  both  its 
readers  and  contributors  under  a 
debt,  which  in  England  is  imposed 
by  the  magazines  and  reviews.  In 
brief,  the  Frenchman  wishes  to  smile, 
the  Englishman  desires  to  know. 
For  our  part  we  may  be  thankful  that 
we  are  guarded  against  the  scurrility 
of  MM.  Rochfort  and  Drumont,  since 
that  way  lies  national  degradation 
and  ruin.  We  may  also  render  to 
the  Figaro  and  its  colleagues  the 
admiration  which  they  properly  exact. 
For  the  rest,  let  us  hope  that  both 
French  and  English  will  jealously 
guard  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics. The  differences  are  in  the 
blood,  and  no  profit  ever  came  of 
insincere  imitation. 
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IV. 


I,  Paolo  Rossi,  write  this  memoir 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  strangest 
of  mortal  experiences  may  not  die 
with  me.  Yet  so  convinc^  am  I  of 
my  enemy's  wonderful  foresight  and 
the  unscrupulous  use  he  will  make  of 
his  power,  that  I  feel  sure  no  other 
eye  (save  his,  and  then  but  for  one 
reading,)  will  ever  see  this  paper. 
Could  I  fulfil  my  intention,  this 
should  reach  your  hands,  Raflfaelo,  to 
whom  it  will  be  addressed.  But  this 
man  aims  at  universal  dominion; 
there  is  no  limit  to  his  ambition;  is 
it  likely  that  he  will  allow  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  stand  in  his  way  1 

I  was  seventeen  years  old  when  my 
uncle  Luigi  died ;  I  am  now  seventy- 
eight.  I  shall  not  live,  nor  do  I  care 
to  live,  to  be  seventy-nine.  Nearly 
seventy  years  of  my  long  life,  as  I 
look  back  upon  them,  are  conunon- 
place,  the  ordinary  career  of  a  com- 
paratively successful  man,  born  of 
good  family,  with  wealth,  influential 
connections,  and  a  fairly  able  mind. 
Were  it  not  for  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  ten  years  my  life  could  add 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  sum  of  the 
world's  knowledge,  for  though  re- 
spected and  deferred  to  in  my  time, 
there  have  been  greater  poHticians, 
more  successful  statesmen  than  myself, 
and  the  name  of  Paolo  Rossi  will  tell 
nothing  to  succeeding  generations. 

But  these  ten  years !  As  I  look 
back,  they  seem  so  crowded  with 
strange  experiences  that  it  bewilders 
me  merely  to  attempt  to  set  them 
down. 

The   very   day    my    uncle   died    I 


mounted  to  the  grotto-chamber.  My 
boyish  curiosity  was  so  excited,  my 
imagination  was  so  inflamed  by  that 
which  he  had  written,  that  I  could 
not  eat  nor  sleep  nor  rest  till  I  was 
satisfied.  Indeed,  the  thought  of  the 
sleeping  bandit  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  distract  my  mind  from  its 
burden  of  sorrow ;  for  I  devotedly 
loved  and  sincerely  mourned  my  great 
uncle,  and  there  never  lived  a  man 
worthier  of  the  deepest  affection,  the 
highest  honour,  the  most  lasting 
esteem, — but  I  need  not  praise  him 
to  you,  Raffaelo. 

My  eyes  were  red  with  weeping 
and  my  brain  was  hot  and  troubled, 
but  as  I  turned  the  curious  key  and 
entered  the  lofty  chamber,  my  grief 
seemed  to  fall  from  me.  So  still,  so 
cool,  so  airy,  so  majestic  was  the 
place  where  the  bandit  had  lain 
nearly  half  a  century,  my  own  per- 
sonal woe  became  trivial  and  passing, 
the  common,  universal  sorrow,  in  the 
austepe  presence  of  Death  personified. 

I  carefully  closed  the  door  behind 
me  and  stepped  to  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
glass  case,  so  large  it  was  like  a  small 
crystal  chamber,  was  Zojas. 

He  lay  upon  a  sort  of  couch,  his 
body  relaxed  but  seemingly  not  rigid, 
his  hands  by  his  side,  his  head  thrown 
slightly  back.  The  face  and  hands 
lacked  something  of  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  death,  and  this  fact  aided 
perhaps  by  the  soft  dim  light,  which 
fell  only  from  above,  made  the  figure 
look  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  not  of  one 
who  had  died  more  than  thirty  years 
before  I  was  born. 

My  heart  fluttered  as  I  stood  gazing 
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upon  him,  and  panic-stricken  I  was 
on  the  point  of  turning  to  fly  when 
the  exceeding  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  figure  struck  me  ;  the  pose  of  the 
shapely  body  so  well  displayed  in  the 
soft,  full  flowing  shirt  and  tight  knee- 
breeches,  the  large  bright  red  kerchief 
knotted  loosely  about  the  bare  throat, 
the  haughty  serenity  of  the  large 
head  with  the  inscrutable  frown  of 
the  eye-brows,  the  stern  mouth  and 
chin,  and  the  dark,  thick  hair  falling 
over  the  brow.  "  Oh  to  see  him  open 
his  eyes  !  "  I  exclaimed  in  my  agita- 
tion, and  then,  fearing  that  my  wish 
might  be  granted,  I  stumbled  from  the 
room,  hastily  locking  the  door  behind 
me. 

I  never  visited  the  room  from 
curiosity  again.  There  was  some- 
thing about  this  man,  so  feared  during 
his  Hfe,  which  made  his  rest  respected 
after  death.  Only  when  compelled 
to  see  that  the  supply  of  chemicals 
piped  into  the  glass  case  was  complete, 
did  I  mount  to  my  uncle's  laboratory, 
which  adjoined  Zojas's  chamber.  But 
through  all  the  years  there  was  never 
a  change.  The  bandit  lay  there 
calmly  waiting  resurrection,  all  func- 
tion arrested  but  seemingly  not  for 
ever.  Some  slight  thing,  —  the 
wonderful  powder  my  uncle  had  given 
— had  stopped  the  mainspring,  but 
the  watch  was  there,  apparently  as 
capable  as  ever.  When  this  strange 
numbing  power  should  lose  its  effect, 
when  the  hundred  years  should  have 
passed,  would  the  wheels  revolve 
again,  the  hands  move,  the  watch 
resume  its  busy  record  of  time  ? 

That  grand  old  uncle  of  mine  had 
already  achieved  a  miracle,  for  there 
was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
decay.  Zojas's  body  lay  there  un- 
altered. His  soul, — ah,  whither  had 
it  flown?  And  suppose  my  uncle's 
experiment  a  failure,  what  would  be 
the  result,  simply  dissolution  or  ever- 
lasting, unchanging  repose  ? 


In  time  the  strange  situation 
familiarised  itself  so  that  my  mind 
no  longer  refused  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  an  awakening.  In  fact,  I 
became  so  interested  in  the  result 
that  fear  of  death  came  to  mean  for 
me  only  the  balking  of  my  curiosity ; 
and  I  grew  to  comprehend  my  uncle's 
intense  interest,  approaching  his  point 
of  view  more  and  more  nearly  as  the 
years  more  widely  separated  us.  I 
jealously  guarded  my  health  so  that 
I  should  be  the  one  to  witness  this 
great  miracle;  but  I  made  careful 
provision  in  case  I  should  die  before 
Zojas's  awakening,  bequeathing  my 
house  and  all  its  contents  to  you, 
Raffaelo.  You  will  remember  a  con- 
versation the  meaning  of  which  will 
be  clearer  to  you  now.  This  memoir 
and  my  uncle's  last  letter,  which  I 
have  ever  kept  with  me,  I  intend  for 
you.  Yet  you  will  never  receive 
them;  of  this  I  feel  sure,  yet  do  I 
write,  that  haply  one  chance  in  ten 
thousand  may  bring  them  to  you. 

How  would  it  have  been  if  that 
one  severe  illness  or  some  accident 
had  carried  me  off,  and  you  had  taken 
my  place  ?     Who  can  say  ? 

As  you  know,  I  busied  myself  as 
other  men,  and  the  years  brought  me 
pain  and  sorrow,  joy  and  gladness, 
my  small  share  of  fame  and  my  por- 
tion of  misfortune.  I  had  inherited 
my  uncle's  fortune ;  I  could  not  in- 
herit the  mind  which  had  acquired 
that  fortune  and  made  the  Bossi 
name  venerated  in  San  Marco  and 
enduringly  great  throughout  the 
world.  I  am  more  practical,  less 
imaginative;  my  mind  is  of  more 
tenacious  if  less  elastic  material.  My 
uncle  hoped  that  I  might  follow  the 
profession  he  graced,  and  all  my  early 
education  was  toward  that  end,  but 
my  tastes  and  instincts  were  all 
unscientific.  His  mind  spent  itself 
on  inunaterial  things  ;  my  life's 
energies   found   a   natural   outlet    in 
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action.  My  interest  in  political 
questions  has  ever  been  keen.  I 
served  his  late  Majesty  and  his 
father  before  him.  But  all  that  I 
have  done,  all  that  I  have  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  the  State  will  be 
forgotten  long,  long  before  the  glory 
of  Luigi  Rossi  shall  become  dim. 


V. 


Carry   your   mind  back,  Raffaelo, 
ten,    fifteen   years.     You   will   recall 
the   unsettled    state  of   our  country. 
Everything     seemed     breaking     up; 
respect  for  the    Government,  loyalty 
to     the     King, — all     had    vanished. 
Heaven  knows  where !    Of  a  sudden, 
the    people    had    gone    mad.      That 
which  they  had  venerated  they  now 
derided ;    that  which   they  had  wor- 
shipped they  now  trailed  in  the  dust ; 
and   the   higher    a   thing    had   been 
placed,    the    lower   it   fell.     As    the 
King's  minister  I  laboured   with  all 
my  might  to   quell   the  disturbance, 
to   turn  the  tide.     I    have   been  ac- 
cused   of    patricianism,    of   despising 
the    common   people.     They  call   me 
"  Bloody   Rossi,"    remembering    how 
I  stamped  out  rebellion  in  the  west 
twenty   years   ago ;  but   I    failed   to 
exterminate  the  rebels,  as  you  know, 
as   all    the   world    now   knows,    and 
events  hurrying  on  brought  the  crisis 
nearer  and  nearer.     A  few  of  us  on 
one  side,  the  brains,  the  experience, 
the  culture  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
mad  populace  on  the  other  ;  we  striv- 
ing to  maintain  the  old  state  of  things 
that  had  endured  for  centuries,  under 
which  our  fathers    and  their  fathers 
had  lived  in  comfort  and  died  peace- 
fully,  to  preserve   the   kingdom  and 
loyalty   to   the   King;    they   surging 
against     and     smiting     down     every 
barrier  we  erected,  crowding  in  upon 
us,    driving    us    further    and    further 
back,    insatiably    exacting     privilege 
after  privilege,   encroaching,   entreat- 


ing, threatening,  riots  in  the  south- 
west, rebellion  in  the  mountains,  and 
anarchy  in  the  capital.  The  crisis 
came  at  length  ;  they  called  upon  our 
King  to  abdicate. 

I  laughed  aloud  when  the  report 
was  brought  to  me,  and  hurrying  to 
the  palace,  I  saw  his  Majesty.  Ah, 
had  he  been  such  a  king  as  his  grand- 
father !  I  stormed,  I  ridiculed,  I  en- 
treated, I  wept ;  I  begged  to  be  put 
in  command  of  the  army  and  in  six 
months,  I  swore,  we  should  be  at 
peace.  The  result  was  merely  what 
it  had  always  been.  The  King  would 
consider  what  I  had  urged  ;  the  King 
would  also  consider  what  the  Radicals 
had  demanded.  In  the  meantime 
his  Majesty  would  wait;  no  good 
could  come  of  precipitating  matters  ; 
and  he  would  consider  and  com- 
promise, compromise  and  consider, 
till  all  option  of  considering  and 
compromising  was  taken  from  him. 
At  length,  in  despair,  I  resigned  my 
post. 

He  tried  force  when  it  was  too 
late;  he  abdicated  when  it  was  too 
late ;  he  was  equally  unsuccessful 
whether  he  tried  to  pacify  or  to 
punish.  I  knew  the  abdication 
would  not  content  them,  and  when 
word  came  that  the  streets  were 
blockaded  and  that  San  Marco,  gone 
mad,  was  storming  the  palace,  I  felt 
that  all  was  lost.  For  hours  I  stood 
behind  the  curtained  window  that 
fronts  the  square,  not  daring  to  show 
a  light,  watching  the  mob  stream  by. 
I  would  have  given  my  life  to  be  with 
the  King,  but  I  could  never  have 
reached  him;  I  should  have  been 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  savages,  had 
I  shown  myself. 

That  night  I  thought  my  last  hour 
had  come,  and  after  the  streets  be- 
came quiet  I  sat  alone  in  the  dark, 
(the  servants  had  all  fled)  waiting, 
cogitating,  planning,  regretting.  Yet 
I  knew  that  the  monarchy  was  doomed, 
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and  with  bitterness  I  realised  that  I 
had  had  my  share  of  fortune's  favours. 
After  a  long,  prosperous  life  mis- 
fortune had  come  to  me  in  my  old 
age,  when  I  could  bear  it  least. 
Death  lay  before  me,  I  thought,  a 
violent,  hateful  death, — or  escape  and 
exile.  It  was  like  tearing  up  a  tree 
long  planted.  We  Rossis  have  lived 
in  San  Marco  for  four  centuries  and 
we  have  rooted  deep ;  the  old  house 
was  full  of  memories,  freighted  with 
stories  of  past  ambitions,  alive  with 
the  history  of  our  race.  It  seemed 
easier  to  die  than  to  leave  San  Marco 
for  ever. 

Suddenly  a  confused  murmur  came 
to  my  ears.  It  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  presently  the  din  and 
turbulence  out  of  doors  drew  me 
again  to  the  window.  The  trium- 
phant people  were  returning.  The 
glare  from  their  torches  flickered  into 
my  windows,  lighting  up  the  beauti- 
ful old,  spacious,  tapestry-hung  apart- 
ments. The  street  was  alive  with 
armed  men,  and  I  could  hear  the 
steady  tramp  of  the  militia.  I  saw 
the  King  seated  in  his  carriage,  his 
benevolent,  if  somewhat  weak,  face, 
looking  flushed  but  composed.  The 
tears  filled  my  eyes  as  I  saw  him  so 
degraded,  so  abandoned  to  his  fate. 
Loyalty,  fealty,  habit, — what  you  will 
— tugged  at  my  heartstrings,  and  I 
turned  from  the  window  burying  my 
face  in  my  hands. 

A  shout  from  without  brought  me 
to  my  feet.  All,  the  Guards,  the 
faithful  Guards  !  They  had  hurried 
to  their  King's  assistance,  and  they 
poured  down  upon  the  irregular,  half- 
armed  mass  of  leaderless  peasants, 
mowing  them  down  like  grass.  The 
blood  leaped  to  my  face  at  the  sight ; 
I  forgot  my  seventy  years,  and  dash- 
ing out  through  the  open  window  I 
appeared  upon  the  piazza,  and,  sword 
high  in  hand,  cheered  them  on. 

A  last  chance  and  but  a  chance,  I 


kept  repeating  to  myself;  for  even 
should  they  rescue  the  King,  what 
then?  The  tide  of  revolution  had 
set  in  too  strong.  Would  it  sweep 
all  before  it,  or  might  it  yet  be 
stemmed  ? 

How  they  fought !  It  seemed 
victory  must  be  theirs.  And  so  it 
should  have  been,  for  the  mob 
wavered  and  fell  back,  and  in  a 
moment  the  Guards  would  have  been 
victorious,  had  not  a  tall,  swarthy 
savage  leaped  into  the  thick  of  it, 
bearing  all  down  before  him.  I 
myself  saw  him  seize  a  sword  from 
a  soldier,  whom  he  felled  with  his 
naked  fiist.  He  sprang  forward, 
waving  his  sword,  turning  to  urge 
his  companions  on,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  face  that  was  half-mad, 
half-dreamy,  alive  with  excitement 
yet  seemingly  dazed  and  bewildered ; 
a  strangely  foreign  face  but  familiar, 
with  dark  flashing  eyes  that  were 
fearfully  compelling.  The  people 
dashed  after  him  with  a  mad  yell 
and  he  led  them  on,  reckless,  bullet- 
proof ;  a  mark  for  death  in  his  white 
shirt, — ^he  wore  no  coat — yet  nothing 
stayed,  nothing  injured  him.  In  a 
moment  all  was  over,  the  Guards 
slaughtered,  dispersed,  the  mob  trium- 
phant again,  bearing  the  King  to  his 
death. 

But  now  it  was  my  turn.  They 
had  seen  me  on  the  piazza  :  they  had 
heard  my  voice  urging  our  gallant 
Guards  on;  and  with  shouts  of 
"  Down  with  bloody  Rossi !  "  they 
stormed  the  old  place.  So  it  had 
come.  The  stout  oak  doors,  built  at 
a  time  when  doors  were  made  for 
just  such  usage,  would  resist  for  a 
time,  but  soon  'twould  be  all  over 
with  me.  I  stood  still,  breathless, 
awaiting  them.  What  could  an  old 
man  of  seventy  do  against  a  mob  like 
that?  It  was  ridiculous.  In  my 
excitement  I  laughed  aloud,  hysteri- 
cally,  angrily,    and    the    clock    just 
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then  striking  eleven,  there  was  an 
odd,  bizarre  combination  of  sound  at 
which  I  paused  and  listened. 

I  don't  know  how  it  came  to  me ; 
life  had  been  so  full,  so  troubled  this 
past  six  months  that  I  had  forgotten 
what  once  had  most  interested  me. 
The  time  I  had  looked  forward  to 
since  boyhood,  longingly,  eagerly,  had 
passed  in  the  excitement  of  a  falling 
kingdom  and  my  own  peril. 

And  Zojas,  what  of  him?  At 
least  I  would  know  the  end  before 
I  died,  so  that  uncle  Luigi  might  not 
question  me  in  vain  when  he  and 
I  should  meet  twenty,  ten  minutes 
hence. 

I  hurried  up  the  stairs,  forgetting 
my  own  agony  in  anxiety  on  the 
dead  bandit's  account ;  for  there  were 
certain  directions  I  should  have  fol- 
lowed, certain  precautions  I  should 
have  taken.  As  I  sprang  up  the 
last  short  flight  of  stairs,  I  was  struck 
first  with  horror  and  then  with  relief. 
Yesterday  and  to-day,  I  all  at  once 
remembered,  I  had  forgotten  to  supply 
the  chemicals  which  kept  the  chamber 
at  the  required  temperature.  Yet 
by  a  lucky  chance,  my  unpardonable 
negligence  had  been  unwitting  wisdom. 
I  recalled  now  my  uncle's  directions, 
that  I  should  permit  the  chamber  to 
gradually  resume  its  normal  tempera- 
ture, and  that  when  the  hour  struck 
for  the  resurrection,  the  room  should 
glow  with  warmth  ;  and  this  was 
summer.   How  wonderfully  fortunate  ! 

I  reached  the  laboratory  door  and 
slammed  it  behind  me;  I  passed  on 
into  the  secret  chamber.  Ah  !  The 
room  was  warm,  delightfully  warm ; 
the  rays  of  the  August  sun  had 
beaten  down  upon  the  roof  all  day, 
and  now  the  atmosphere  was  palpi- 
tating with  heat,  yet  beautifully  fresh, 
so  perfect  was  the  ventilation  of  the 
great  lofty  apartment. 

I  was  so  delighted  that  I  chuckled 
with  satisfaction ;    evidently  not  yet 


had  good  fortune  deserted  the  house 
of  Hossi.  I  lit  the  lamp  and  looked 
around. 

Zojas  was  gone ! 

VI. 

But  how  was  such  a  thing  possible? 
Who  could  have  removed  the  body? 
Who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
chamber  but  myself?  Bewildered,  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  head  and  tried  to 
think. 

I  remembered  having  opened  the 
glass  case  several  days  before,  when, 
in  fulfilment  of  my  uncle's  orders,  I 
had  made  preparations  for  the  resus- 
citation. I  had  restored  the  tongue 
to  its  place,  removed  the  specially- 
prepared  cotton  from  nostrils  and 
ears,  placed  liquors  and  restoratives 
at  hand  and  such  apparatus  as  might 
be  necessary  should  breathing  at  first 
be  defective.  I  recalled  now  how 
these  preparations  had  absorbed  me 
at  the  time,  how  I  had  lingered, 
almost  lovingly,  over  this  strange 
work,  wondering  what  the  end  would 
be.  I  hardly  hoped  for  success;  I 
could  not  bring  my  mind  to  realise 
that  changeless  recumbent  figure,  upon 
which  I  had  looked  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, rising,  moving,  living,  speaking. 
Nevertheless,  my  curiosity  was  in- 
tense; something  would  happen, — 
what? 

And  after  all  these  years  of  wait- 
ing, after  my  uncle's  minute  instruc- 
tions, his  foresight,  his  exquisitely 
complete  arrangements,  the  perfection 
of  circumstance  for  such  a  trial,  my 
selfish  pre-occupation  of  yesterday  and 
to-day,  the  cruel  chance  that  had 
brought  about  my  King's  downfall 
and  my  own,  must  happen  upon  this 
very  day, — almost  at  the  very  hour  ! 
Ah,  Uncle  Luigi,  can  you  forgive 
me  ?  Your  great  work  undone,  your 
hopes  blasted,  your  wonderful  experi- 
ment a  failure  !     And  I  whom  you 
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trusted,  whom  you  benefited,  whom 
you  loved  as  a  son, — I  to  blame  ! 
My  grief  and  remorse  were  so  great 
that  I  fell  exhausted,  almost  fainting, 
into  a  chair. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  crash ; 
the  door  had  given  way  !  Again  I 
had  forgotten.  Here  was  I,  a  man 
of  seventy  weeping  over  the  failure 
of  a  scientific  experiment,  not  my 
own,  while  in  ten  minutes,  five,  nay 
now,  this  very  moment  death  stood 
before  me.  I  heard  them  storming 
up  the  staircase,  scattering  from  room 
to  room  like  a  pack  of  pestilent 
animals;  destroying  what  they  could 
never  recreate,  ransacking  the  fine  old 
place  that  the  Rossis  have  loved  to 
beautify,  which  centuries  of  intimate 
association  have  rendered  almost  holy. 
They  are  at  the  door  !  Well,  I  have 
lived  seventy  years ;  it  is  enough. 
Life  holds  nothing  more  for  me ;  I 
am  ready. 

A  crash  !  The  laboratory  door  is 
down.  Again,  that  tearing  sound  of 
splintering  oak,  and  their  leader, 
bloody  sabre  in  hand,  is  before  me. 
He  is  dressed  oddly,  theatrically,  in 
white  flowing  shirt  and  dark  knee- 
breeches,  and  about  his  neck — Good 
God  !  Am  I  losing  my  mind  ?  Then 
the  sooner  death  comes  the  better, 
for  if  Zojas's  face  were  lighted  up  by 
such  blazing,  imperious  eyes,  if  Zojas 
were  living,  this  should  be  he  ! 

I  rose  and  rushed  toward  him  as 
he  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  swarm- 
ing, eager  crowd  behind  him.  I 
believed  I  was  going  to  die,  and  I 
sought  death;  my  brain  had  borne 
too  much,  I  was  mad  for  rest.  But 
at  the  sight  of  the  room,  the  glass 
case,  the  couch,  my  face  perhaps,  he 
staggered  as  if  struck.  A  shout  went 
up  from  without.  They  thought  I 
had  wounded  him,  and  swarming  into 
the  room  they  bore  me  down  before 
them.     I  closed  my  eyes. 

"  Off ! "  their  leader  yelled.     "  The 


prey  is  mine,  harm  hiin  at  your  peril. 
Off,  I  say ! "  He  struck  about  him 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword  and  raising 
me  from  the  floor,  stood  before  me. 
"Comrades,"  he  commanded,  beckon- 
ing the  regular  soldiers  in,  "  take  this 
man  to  the  jail.  Guard  him,  let 
him  not  escape,  but  kill,  kill  without 
mercy  any  one  who  tries  to  take  him 
from  you.  Your  heads  or  mine  if 
you  fail." 

When  I  reached  the  prison  and  was 
placed  in  a  crowded  cell  (for  the 
Revolutionists  had  dragged  the  city 
and  caught  all  that  was  highest  and 
noblest  in  their  net)  I  fell  exhausted 
upon  a  cot  in  the  corner,  and  there 
despite  my  terrible  situation,  the 
stifling  air  of  the  close  cell,  and 
the  excited,  hushed  whispering,  the 
moaning  and  sobbing  about  me,  I 
fell  asleep.  My  age,  the  terrible 
fatigue,  the  strain  of  the  past  six 
months,  and  my  overwrought  con- 
dition had  prostrated  me. 

I  dreamed  all  night,  but  not  of 
my  own  troubles,  nor  of  the  King, 
nor  of  the  country  which  was  aflame 
with  anarchy.  I  dreamed  of  Zojas, 
always  Zojas,  fighting  like  a  demon 
at  times,  then  sleeping  his  long  sleep 
as  serenely,  as  calmly  as  during  the 
past  years  I  had  so  often  watched 
him.  Time  after  time,  in  my  dream, 
the  moment  came  for  his  awakening. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  faint  glow  upon 
that  impassive,  bronzed  face;  surely 
his  great  chest  heaved,  his  long,  brown 
hand  moved,  his  eyelids  twitched ;  at 
last  I  should  see  the  eyes  they  hid. 
I  bent  over  intent,  breathless, — and 
waked  with  a  start,  to  turn  uneasily 
upon  my  hard  bed  and  fall  feverishly 
to  sleep  once  more  to  dream  the  same 
dream  again  and  again. 

Then  my  dream  of  the  night  be- 
came my  delirium  by  day,  for  I  fell 
ill,  desperately  ill;  and  through  all 
that  terrible  time  when  the  King  was 
executed,  my   old   associates   in    the 
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ministry  murdered,  you  and  all  my 
friends  banished  or  in  exile,  my 
beautiful  old  palace  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  new  government 
established,  I  was  hovering  feverishly 
at  the  brink  of  death,  babbling  of 
Zojas  and  my  uncle  Luigi, — ^as  dead 
to  the  great  events  that  were  taking 
place  as  though  I  had  been  a  contem- 
porary of  my  dead  uncle,  and  of  the 
bandit  who  gave  his  life  to  science. 

VII. 

Ah,  how  slowly  the  aged  come 
back  to  life !  Even  now  I  cannot 
disassociate  the  reality  of  that  time 
from  delirium.  For  a  time,  while  I 
was  recovering,  I  lived  in  a  half-world 
where  facts  seemed  monstrously  un- 
real and  fancy  was  all  I  had  to  build 
upon. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  world  I  had  re- 
entered was  so  changed  that  a  sound 
man  might  disbelieve  the  evidence  of 
his  senses.  Our  laws  and  customs 
had  shaped  themselves  logically, 
naturally,  through  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. Our  form  of  government 
had  rested  upon  a  broad  base, — the 
great  mass  of  common  people  below, 
and  above,  graduated  with  almost 
mechanical  accuracy,  the  superior 
classes,  labourers,  merchants,  seignors, 
the  priests,  the  nobility,  and  at  the 
apex  of  the  governmental  pyramid, 
the  King.  Now  my  poor  weak, 
fever-sick  brain  must  suddenly  realise 
that  all  in  a  moment,  in  a  mighty 
convulsion  of  society,  the  pyramid 
had  been  torn  from  its  solid  founda- 
tion, hurled  aloft  and  thrown  again  to 
earth.  But  so  great  had  been  the 
force  of  the  overturning  that  the  apex 


had  been  driven  deep,  deep  into  the 
earth, — where  our  martyred  King  lies 
buried.  The  royal  princes  come  next, 
they  too  buried  deep.  Above,  hardly 
venturing  as  yet  to  peer  above  the 
ground,  comes  the  old  nobility.  The 
parvenus  and  the  rich,  who  dare  not 
yet  proclaim  themselves  rich  or  noble, 
trample  upon  their  superiors,  while 
they  in  turn  are  trampled  upon  by 
the  middle  classes.  Ajid  above  all 
rages  the  rampant  multitude,  the 
ignorant,  bestial  populace, — the  people 
forsooth  ! 

And  how  long,  pray,  can  this  un- 
natural state  of  alGa,irs  last?  How 
long  can  the  apex  of  the  social 
pyramid  point  downward  and  serve 
as  a  base  ?  Not  long,  not  long  ;  you 
and  I  know  what  the  end  will  be. 
At  first  the  broad  base  will  lie  ab- 
solutely level,  unnaturally  exposed  to 
the  light  of  day.  And  the  ugly 
crawling  things,  which  have  germi- 
nated and  pullulated  in  the  crevices 
where  in  the  damp  darkness  the 
pyramid's  base  has  rested  close  to 
earth,  so  long  undisturbed,  these  now 
are  at  the  surface.  Now  the  dema- 
gogues rear  their  brazen  heads ; 
little  by  little  they  will  press  upon 
the  mass  beneath  ;  each  stratum  will 
bear  upon  the  one  beneath  it ;  and 
presently  little  by  little,  the  old  apex 
will  sink  lower  yet,  and  little  by  little, 
very  gradually,  a  new  pyramid  will 
be  formed,  whose  base  shall  be  the 
old  base  of  society.  And  when  the 
space  on  the  top  becomes  too  limited, 
the  monsters  will  turn  upon  and  de- 
vour one  another,  and  at  length  there 
will  be  a  new  apex. 

And  who  will  stand  on  the  top  ? — 
Zojas  ! 


(To  be  contimied.) 
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To  THE  Editor  op  "Macmillan's    Magazine." 


Sir, — Everyone  will  cordially  ac- 
knowledge the  weight  which  must 
belong  to  any  expression  of  opinion 
coming  from  a  writer  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood^s  ability  and  reputation ; 
yet  I  doubt  whether,  outside  Fleet 
Street,  anybody  will  care  to  go  with 
him  all  the  way  in  his  article  on 
Public  Opinion  in  Public  Affairs 
in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine. 
It  is  not  perhaps  so  much  to  any 
individual  proposition  that  we  (for  I 
find  many  in  like  predicament  with 
myself)  are  inclined  to  take  exception, 
as  to  the  general  tone  of  the  paper. 
Frankly  speaking,  it  is  a  condem- 
nation of  British  Diplomacy  and  a 
glorification  of  British  Journalism 
based  on  no  better  grounds  than 
those  Lucp*"^''  ooo.'o-  ^  "  *  ''^"^  ^^ 
of  Proteus  : 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 

I  think  him  so  because  I  think  hun  so. 

Everything   is   for  the   best   in   this 
best  of   all   possible    Presses;    every- 
thing is  for  the  worst  in  this  worst 
of  all  possible  Foreign  Offices.     That 
is  the  humour  of  it.     In  short,  Mr. 
Greenwood's  attitude  as  the  champion 
of  Journalism  against  the  charges  of 
Diplomacy  reminds  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  of  one  of  Leech's  inimitable 
drawings    (during   the  Chartist   nots 
in  1848   I  think  it  was,  but   I   am 
quoting    from   memory,)    in  which  a 
valiant   but  very  diminutive  Special 
Constable  observes  to  a  huge  brawny 
ruffian,  "  Now,  my  man,  if  I  kill  you 
it's  nothing,  but  if   you  kill  me,  by 
Jingo,  it's  murder  ! " 


Mr.  Greenwood  does  indeed  admit 
the  possibility  that  from  the  restless 
enterprise  of  the  Press  mischief  may 
sometimes  come  to  the  country's 
interests, — by  the  inopportime  dis- 
closure, for  example,  of  pending  nego- 
tiations; but  he  considers  that  it 
is  only  in  the  rarest  instances  that 
injury  actually  occurs,  instances  so 
rare  indeed  that  he  is  unable  to  call 
to  mind  a  single  recent  case.  The 
truth  is,  he  says,  that  Journalism  far 
more  generally  assists  than  thwarts 
the  efforts  of  Diplomacy.  His  denun- 
ciation of  a  complaint,  which  is  not 
infrequently  heard,  that  the  activity 
of  the  Press  has  of  late  years  been 
detrimental  to  the   foreign  .'^'^-^'    ...' 

mg  fenuilKaDie  passage. 

Apparently,  therefore,  if  "  Journalism 
continuaUy  undoes  the  work  of  Diplo- 
macy," as  was  said  the  other  day,  its 
worst  way  of  doing  it  has  been  hitherto 
unsuspected.    The  work  o^  British  Di- 
plomacy for    many  years   before  18W», 
though  not  its  aim,  of  course,  was   to 
bring  its  own  august  self  to  decay  and  the 
country  to  the  condition  of  the  neghgible. 
To  mido  this  work  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  thwart  the    whole  course 
and  intent  of  Government  policy,— tne 
Gladstonian  recedent,  the  Salisbury  con- 
cessional.    Not  to  undo  but  to  prosper 
these  foreign  poUcies,  Journalism  should 
have  tolerated,  excused,  supported  them 
unceasingly.     Inasmuch  as  it  did  so  it 
did  the  right  thing,  according  to  what  we 
now  hear,  but,  alas  and  alack,  m  aiding 
the  work  it  helped  to  destroy  the  aim. 
How  much  better,  then,  had  it  "con- 
stantly undone   the    work,"    ^*«»d  of 
combining  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  the  last 
moment  and  after  so  much  mischief  I 
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The  inference  intended  to  be  drawn 
from  this  passage  would  appear  to  be 
that,  until  the  diflBculty  with  regard 
to  Fashoda  arose,  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government  had  received  the 
consistent  support  of  the  Press,  bub 
upon  that  event,  public  opinion,  speak- 
ing with  the  voice  of  the  Press, 
compelled  the  Government  to  abandon 
the  concessional  policy  (which  had 
hitherto  been  adopted  and  would 
probably  have  been  followed  in  that 
instance  as  well)  and  maintain  a  firm 
front  against  French  aggression. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  probably  very 
few  persons  who  were  aware  of  the 
kindly  attitude  which  the  Press  had 
taken  up  towards  the  Government 
previously  to  the  autumn  of  1898. 
The  majority  of  us,  I  fancy,  con- 
sidered that,  except  for  a  very  few 
months  when  the  present  Government 
came  into  power,  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Ministries  alike  had  had  a 
fair  share  of  criticism,  whether 

rved.     But  assum- 

Ministry  of  the  day,  that  fact  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing causes  :  either  that  the  "  Sovereign 
People,"  despite  its  "good  sense  and 
courage"    appreciated    the    policy   of 
the  Government;  or  that  Journalism 
prefeiTed  the   policy  of   the  Govern- 
ment to  the  good  sense  and  courage 
of  the  Sovereign  People.     Whichever 
hypothesis  be  correct,  it  would  seem 
to   show    that,    assuming,    with   Mr. 
Greenwood,    that   our   foreign   policy 
was  wrong,  the  Ministry  was  not  the 
only  body  in  error. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  on  no  other  occa- 
sion, within  the  last  ten  years  at  all 
events,  has  there  been  so  unanimous 
a  manifestation  of  public  opinion  on 
a  question  of  foreign  policy  as  was 
exhibited   in   the    case   of    Fashoda. 


Rarely  has   the   Opposition  come  so 
entirely  into  line   with   the   GJovem- 
ment,  and  the  Press  of  all  parties  so 
warmly  supported  it,   as  in  that   in- 
stance.    Much  credit  is  undoubtedly 
due  to    the   leaders    of    the   Liberal 
party  and  to  the  Press  for  that  sup- 
port, since  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  thereby  strengthened,  and 
its  burden  most  materially  lightened. 
At  the  same  time   there   is  nothing 
to   show   that  the   result   would  not 
ultimately  have  been  as  it  was,  even 
had  the  Government  been  left  to  deal 
with    France   single-handed.       There 
is   nothing  to  prove  either  that  the 
Cabinet  of   this  country  would  have 
made  any  concession  in  the  Soudan, 
or     that    the     French     Government 
would   finally  have   refused   to    take 
a  reasonable    view   of   the   situation. 
Negotiations,  no   doubt,   would  have 
been    more    extended,    for   the  ways 
of   Diplomacy  are  gentler  and  more 
circuitous  than  those  of  Journalism ; 
but  that  the  upshot  of  the  affiur  would 
have  been  as  it  is  I,  for  one,  can  see 
to   doubt.       Fashoda   was 
cases  in  which  Journalism 
dovetails  into  and  renders  more  cer- 
tain and  speedy  of  fulfilment  the  aims 
of   Diplomacy;   but   neither   in   that 
nor    in    any    other    instance    could 
Journalism      supersede      Diplomacy. 
Both   may  work  for  the  same   end; 
but  the  one  does  so  incessantly  and 
suavely,  the  other  abruptly  and  inter- 
mittently :  what  in  fact  is  the  essence 
of  the  one,  is  merely  an  accident  of 
the  other. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Fash- 
oda difficulty  a  complaint  was  made 
by  some  of  the  French  newspapers 
that,  so  soon  as  Lord  Salisbury  found 
the  country  unanimous  in  supporting 
him,  he  assumed  a  far  more  decided 
tone  on  the  question  of  evacoatioii 
than  he  had  ventured  upon  at  first. 
That  he  should  do  so  was  only  to  be 
expected.     The  great  difficulty  of   a 
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Foreign  Minister,  in  a  country  enjoy- 
ing the  supreme  blessings  of  a  free 
Parliament  and  a  free  Press,  is  to 
ascertain  how  far  he  may  safely  go  in 
putting  forward  demands  and  insist- 
ing upon  them.  To  threaten  a  rival 
State  with  war,  and  then  to  find  your- 
self unsupported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population,  is,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  recently  pointed  out, 
merely  to  humiliate  and  injure  the 
prestige  of  the  country.  Caution, 
therefore,  is  above  all  things  needful 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  Minister  can  seldom  make  an 
unalterable  demand  until  he  has 
probed  public  opinion  upon  the 
point.  The  rival  Government  is  also 
watching,  and  if  it  sees  the  Press 
taking  divergent  views  it  will,  of 
course,  be  encouraged  to  resist  the 
Minister's  demands.  How  often  does 
the  Press  exhibit  that  unanimity  of 
opinion  which  would  enable  a  Minis- 
ter to  insist  upon  a  disputed  point 
without  fear  of  being  subsequently 
compelled  to  change  his  tone  ?  In 
the  initial  stages  of  the  dispute,  at 
all  events,  INIr.  Greenwood  would,  I 
suspect,  be  puzzled  to  find  more  in- 
stances of  such  unanimity  than  he 
is  able  to  recall  of  the  mischief 
wrought  to  Diplomacy  by  the  indis- 
creet activity  of  Journalism.  It  is 
but  rarely  indeed  that  the  various 
sections  of  the  Press  join  hands  with 
such  speed  and  determination  as  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  Fashoda.  More 
often  the  fact  that  one  section  of  the 
Press  advocates  one  course  of  action 
is  sufficient,  when  combined  with 
constitutionally  differing  standards  of 
judgment,  to  induce  another  section 
(no  doubt  in  perfect  honesty)  to 
suspect  the  wisdom  of  that  course 
and  advocate  a  diametrically  opposite 
one.  Although  all  are  for  the  State, 
their  views  of  what  is  for  the  State's 
welfare  differ  considerably;  and  so, 
even  in  the  direction  in  which  Jour- 
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nalism  might  most  assist  Diplomacy, 
it  usually  fails  to  have  that  effect. 

So  far,  then,  although  Diplomacy 
and  Journalism  do  not  combine  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  country 
so  often  as  they  might  do,  that  is  not 
on  account  of  any  natural  hostility 
between  them.  Their  aims  are  not 
antagonistic,  but  they  lie  on  entirely 
different  planes.  It  might  be  that 
if  more  communication  between  them 
were  possible,  Journalism  might  assist 
Diplomacy  more  frequently  than  it 
does.  If  official  communications  could 
be  issued  to  the  Press  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interest,  much  good 
might  be  done  both  by  satisfying 
public  opinion  that  things  were  going 
well,  and  by  showing  foreign  Govern- 
ments that  the  country  was  agreed 
upon  the  main  issue  of  its  foreign 
policy.  But  unfortunately  a  com- 
munication of  any  importance  to  the 
British  public  is  also  a  communication 
to  every  foreign  Government  and 
people.  That  is  the  whole  crux  of 
the  situation.  No  Minister  would  be 
averse  from  communicating  the  secrets 
of  his  policy  to  his  own  people  if  he 
could  be  sure  that  the  information 
would  go  no  further.  It  would  re- 
lieve him  of  an  immense  load  of 
responsibility  if  he  could  take  the 
opinion  of  the  nation  upon  every 
matter  of  difficulty ;  but  whether  such 
a  scheme,  if  feasible,  would  make  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country  in  the  long 
run  must  remain  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. Personally  I  should  prefer  too 
much  to  too  little  secrecy. 

Having  admitted  that  there  are 
directions  in  which  Journalism  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  work  in  common 
with  Diplomacy,  it  remains  to  point 
out  a  field  in  which  their  interests 
seem  destined  to  be  in  a  continual 
state  of  opposition.  I  will  not  now 
lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  at  times 
revelations  in  the  Press  may  open  the 
eyes  of  a  foreign  Government  to  the 
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conduct  of  negotiations  between  the 
home  (Government  and  a  third  Power, 
and  so  prevent  them  from  being 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Upon  that  point  I  will  only  say  that 
the  possibility  is  too  obvious  to  be 
denied,  and  that,  although  Mr.  Green- 
wood is  sceptical  as  to  the  actual 
occurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
within  the  past  twelve  months,  many  of 
his  readers  will  possibly  doubt  whether 
his  scepticism  be  well  founded.  With 
that  I  will  pass  to  a  question  of  more 
immediate  moment,  because  it  more 
often  arises,  and  is  at  the  moment 
of  writing  threatening  our  relations 
with  France. 

The  main  function  of  an  Ambas- 
sador is  to  smoothe  the  relations  be- 
tween his  own  Government  and  that 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
He  must  watch  for  possible  points  of 
disagreement,  and  do  his  utmost  to 
prevent  them  from  developirg  into 
active  hostility,  and  his  efforts  towards 
this  end  are  not  generally  rendered 
more  easy  of  accomplishment  by  the 
comments  of  the  newspapers  at  home. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  journalist  that  the  entire 
crusade  of  the  Press  and  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Fashoda  crisis  was  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  I  do  not  share  that 
opinion  ;  I  think  that  it  assisted  the 
Government  out  of  a  difficult  situation 
by  proving  to  French  politicians  that 
this  country's  mind  was  fixed  for 
evacuation  or  war.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  comments  of  the  Press 
went  further  than  was  absolutely  need- 
ful to  attain  the  aims  of  Diplomacy, 
and  in  consequence  produced  an  un- 
necessarily embittered  feeling,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt.  And  after  all 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A  news- 
paper is  not  a  philanthropic  but  a 
commercial  undertaking,  and  the 
primary  object  of  its  directors  must 
be  to  obtain  financial  support.     That 


support  can  only  be  gained  by  catering 
for  the  tastes  of  the  public ;  and  the 
public,  whether  it  be  English,  French, 
or  German,  looks  for  a  little  sensation 
in  its  newspapers,  and  likes  its  mental 
sustenance  somewhat  highly  spiced. 
Editors  cannot  afford  to  ignore  a 
subject  because  it  may  irritate  foreign 
opinion.  Their  readers  expect  infor- 
mation upon  it,  and  are  dissatisfied 
if  they  find  that  information  in  some 
other  paper  and  not  in  their  own.  No 
doubt  many  an  Editor  honestly  re- 
cognises, and  does  his  best  to  con- 
form to  his  responsibility  as  a  citizen, 
though  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Greenwood's  ideal  Editor,  who  would 
appear  to  combine  in  his  single  person 
the  special  knowledge,  foresight,  and 
experience  of  a  whole  Cabinet,  must 
be  somewhat  rare  even  in  Fleet  Street. 
But  the  difference  between  an  Editor 
and  a  Foreign  Secretary  in  such 
matters  is,  I  should  suppose,  this : 
first,  that  the  Editor,  not  having  so 
wide  a  horizon  as  the  Secretary,  may 
not  see  the  harm  of  publishing  a  piece 
of  news,  although  it  would  be  obvious 
to  the  Secretary ;  and,  secondly,  that 
if  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  risk 
of  publication,  the  Editor  would  be 
certain  to  take  it  in  the  interests  of 
his  journal,  while  the  Secretary  would 
be  equally  certain  not  to  take  it  in 
the  interests  of  his  country.  Both 
would  be  right,  each  in  that  state  of 
life  into  which  he  has  been  called ; 
but  which  would  be  playing  best  the 
part  of  the  good  citizen  ? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Editor  has  to  serve  two  masters,  his 
country's  welfare  and  the  reading 
public ;  and  that  while  secrecy  best 
promotes  the  first,  at  any  rate  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  politics,  publicity  is 
most  pleasing  to  the  other.  If  the  in- 
formation, and  the  comments  thereon, 
went  no  further  than  those  for 
whom  they  were  originally  intended, 
no   harm  would   be   done.     But  the 
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information  occasionally  (I  do  not  say 
often)  puts  a  rival  Government  on  the 
track  of  negotiations  of  which  it  was 
previously  unaware,  and  so  assists  to 
foil  them;  while  comments  irritate 
foreign  politicians  and  inflame  public 
passion  abroad,  and  so  render  the 
diplomatist's  work  more  difficult. 
Writing  to  Bismarck  in  1879,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  reported  by 
Dr.  Busch  to  have  said :  "  The  Em- 
peror [of  Russia]  regrets  having 
written  the  letter,  as  it  has  given 
rise  to  misunderstandings  ;  as  the 
words  ce  qui  doit  avoir  des  siiites 
fdcheuaea  et  dangereusea  should  abso- 
lutely not  be  regarded  as  threatening 
a  rupture,  but  only  as  directing  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  some 
restraint  were  not  placed  upon  the 
Press,  ill-feeling  might  arise  between 
our  two  countries,  which  neither  of 
us  desired,  and  therefore  measures 
should  be  taken  accordingly."  Much 
as  this  country  owes  to  Journalism, 
beneficial  as  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
has  undoubtedly  been  in  most  direc- 
tions, I  cannot  but  think.  Sir,  that 
in  foreign  politics  its  tendency  is 
to  hamper  our  diplomatists  in  their 
dealings  with  the  statesmen  of  such 
countries  as  Russia  and  France.  To 
say  this,  is  merely  to  point  out 
that  even  democratic  institutions  have 
drawbacks  as  well  as  advantages. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this,  and  if 
HO  what  is  it?  Mr.  Greenwood  asks 
for  permission  to  know  just  as  much 
of  the  outlines  of  British  foreign 
l)olicy  as  every  intelligent  Russian 
(>easant  knows  of  what  the  Czar  in- 
tends to  make  of  Russia.  That  is, 
indeed,  a  moderate  request,  —  so 
moderate,  in  fact,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  it  seriously.  Are 
we  in  all  gravity  to  be  asked  to 
believe  that  the  educated  Englishman 
understands  less  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
intentions  than  the  Russian  peasant, 
illiterate   and    half  -  starved,    compre- 


hends of  the  aims  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  largest  military  power  in  the 
world,  unhampered  by  constitutional 
and  Parliamentary  limitations,  or, 
as  perhaps  one  should  more  truly 
say,  of  the  aims  of  that  most 
astute  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Count 
Mouravieff?  The  idea  is  too  prepos- 
terous to  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
and  one  can  only  suppose  that 
Mr.  Greenwood  has  allowed  a  facile 
pen  to  run  away  with  him,  as  facile 
pens  occasionally  will.  "  What  is 
not  imposture  is  willingly  respected ; " 
but  who  is  to  say  whether  informa- 
tion is  rightly  kept  back  until  he 
knows  what  that  information  is? 
And  even  then  the  question  must 
be  largely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
which  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  even 
Carlyle's  (or  Mr.  Greenwood's)  ablest 
Editor  can  have  the  means  of  form- 
ing enjoyed  by  a  Prime  Minister. 
The  truth  is  that,  as  in  matters  of 
business  shareholders  must  repose  con- 
fidence in  the  discretion  of  their 
directors  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
injure  theii*  company's  interests,  so, 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  a  nation 
must  be  content  to  trust  mainly 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Ministers 
whom  it  has  appointed.  Every 
business  man  knows  that  in  business 
matters  secrecy  is  at  times  essential 
to  success,  and  secrets  confided  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  secrets 
no  longer.  AU  that  can  be  done  is 
to  elect  men  of  ability  and  honour, 
and  to  give  them  a  free  hand.  To 
attempt  to  dictate  to  them  how  much 
they  shall  tell  and  how  much  keep 
secret  is  merely  to  hamper  their 
movements.  There  is  much  in  Di- 
plomacy, as  Mr.  Greenwood  admits, 
which  cannot  be  divulged  without 
mischief,  and  it  is  surely  for  those 
who  have  the  knowledge,  and  not  for 
those  who  have  it  not,  to  say  how 
much  may  be  revealed  with  safety. 
They  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility 
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if  things  go  wrong ;  assuredly  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  considerable 
latitude  in  the  methods  they  may 
see  fit  to  adopt  to  bring  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  to  a  successful  issue.  If 
Ministers  are  wrong,  they  pay  the 
penalty  by  dismissal  from  office  ;  but 
to  be  continually  finding  fault  with 
them  is  in  all  probability  to  drive 
them  into  mistakes  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  committed. 

If  further  information  could  safely 
be  given,  no  doubt,  Sir,  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  everyone,  but,  as 
I  have  already  said,  if  that  were  the 
case  such  information  would  presum- 
ably be  given  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Ministry  from  responsibility.  One 
cannot,  however,  I  fear,  expect  much 
more  openness  in  these  matters,  the 
greater  complexity  of  our  foreign 
relations  in  recent  years  leading  one 
to  look  for  more  secrecy  rather  than 
less  in  the  future.  A  possible  way 
out    of    the   difficulty   would   be   to 


create  a  small  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  corresponding  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  United  States.  The  members 
would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  secrecy, 
and  to  them  the  Government  might 
confide  its  difficulties.  As  they  would 
not  be  holders  of  office  it  might  be 
that  the  public, — or,  let  us  say,  the 
newspapers,  for  it  is  from  them,  I 
suspect,  that  this  cry  comes,  the 
public  being,  I  take  it,  in  the  main 
very  well  content  with  things  as 
they  are — that  the  newspapers,  then, 
would  place  greater  confidence  in  their 
power  of  discriminating  between  what 
should  be  kept  secret  and  what 
revealed,  than  they  apparently  do  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
experiment  at  any  rate  might  be 
worth  consideration. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

Templar. 
London, 
January  14^A,  1899. 
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By  a  Country  Cousin. 


Living  almost  out  of  the  world, 
a  student  of  old  books  rather  than 
of  new  ones,  I  yet  became  aware 
last  autumn  that  some  event  of  un- 
usual importance  in  the  history  of 
literature  had  taken  place.  Some- 
thing had  happened,  something  very 
delightful  yet  rather  solemn,  for  which 
**  that  microscopic  section  of  the 
public  which  concerns  itself  with 
nothing  that  is  not  *  literature '  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word "  (I  owe  this  eflfective  phrase 
to  The  Literary  World)  had  long 
been  waiting ;  something  in  which 
even  we  of  the  common  herd,  who 
are  concerned  with  so  many  things 
which  cannot  be  called  literature  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  were  to  have 
some  small  part. 

The  microscopic  section  had  known, 
it  seemed,  for  years  that  Mr.  Watts- 
Dun  ton  had  in  his  possession  a 
hidden  treasure  which  it  was  hoped 
he  would  some  day  consent  to  re- 
veal to  a  wondering  universe ;  to 
the  rest  of  us,  the  uninitiated, 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  "  the  inner  world  of  contem- 
lK>rary  letters,"  the  appearance  of 
AvLWiN  was  fraught,  at  first,  with 
no  particular  significance.  My  atten- 
tion, in  fact,  was  only  drawn  to  the 
l)ook  by  the  acclamations  with  which 
tlie  reviewers  greeted  it.  I  am  not 
a  very  determined  novel-reader,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  contemporary 
fiction  passes  me  by  unheeded,  but 
the  terms  in  which  Aylwin  was 
described  awakened  my  curiosity. 
Ill  the  opinion  of  the  critics  it  was 


a  very  remarkable  work ;  and  very 
remarkable  too,  in  its  way,  was  the 
generous  unanimity  which  ran  like 
a  golden  thread  through  all  the 
newspapers  from  The  Times  to  The 
Echo.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the 
jealousies  which  are  reported  to  dis- 
figure the  literary  profession,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  them  here  ;  the 
reviewers  all  vied  with  one  another 
in  their  eagerness  to  do  honour  to 
their  illustrious  colleague.  Nothing 
so  moving  as  Aylwin  had  appeared, 
it  seemed,  for  a  very  long  time, — one 
writer  thought  since  Hamlet;  the 
value  of  the  work  to  English  litera- 
ture could  hardly  be  over-estimated ;  ^ 
there  was  not  a  character  in  it  which 
was  not  life  -  like,  distinctive,  and 
original;  there  was  humour  in  it, 
rising  at  times  to  high  comedy,  but 
no  sensitive  person  could  read  it 
without  scalding  tears ;  it  was  full 
of  allegorical  significance,  it  revealed 
a  penetrating  philosophy,  it  reviewed 
the  intellectual  movements  of  the 
age,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
optimistic  confronting  of  the  cos- 
mogony ;  and  still,  as  a  story,  it  was 
passionate,  convincing,  absorbing,  en- 
thralling, vivid,  noble,  and  intense ; 
every  page  bore  marks  of  the  ripest 
maturity,  and  yet  if  it  had  been  pub- 
lished anonymously,  it  would  have 
been  hailed  by  all  our  leading  critics 

'  This  and  the  following  phrases  are 
quoted  from  The  Bookman  (November), 
The  Contempobary  Review  (December), 
The  Daily  News  (October  15th),  The 
Daily  Ghboniole  (October  15th),  Liteba- 
TUBE  (October  29th),  and  The  Litebaby 
WoBLD  (October  28th). 
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(but  is  not  this  a  little  hard  upon  our 
leading  critics  7)  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  genius  of  some  new  marvellous 
boy  ;  there  were  great  painters  in  it 
who  were  also  great  thinkers,  and 
the  great  thoughts  they  thought ;  and 
no  one  but  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  could 
possibly  have  written  it.  Six  or 
seven  weeks  after  its  publication,  it 
went  into  its  ninth  edition  ;  and  we 
were  told  that  we  "might  conjecture" 
that  the  author  "was  not  too  much 
humiliated  "  bv  this  fact. 

Naturally  the  reviewers  differed  on 
points  of  detail.  Literature  called 
Aylwin  a  poem  in  prose,  while  The 
ATHENiEUM  warned  us  that  the  manu- 
facture of  poetic  prose  was  not  one 
of  the  author's  aims  ;  The  Daily 
Chronicle  thought  it  in  some  sense 
a  didactic  novel,  though  "the  writer 
shrinks  from  asserting  more  than 
the  spiritualistic  conception  of  the 
to    The    Daily    News   it 


cosmos 


.»» 


seemed  in  the  main  "  a  novel  of 
recollections,"  "eminently  reminiscen- 
tial  in  suggestion  ; "  The  Bookman 
prettily  termed  it  "a  novel  of  the  two 
Bohemias ; "  and  Literature  again 
questioned  whether  it  were  a  novel 
at  all.  Most  of  the  writers  hinted 
that  the  book  was  "  occasionally  auto- 
biographical ; "  it  was  left  for  The 
Atiien.kum  to  assure  us  authorita- 
tively (and  who  should  know  if  not 
The  ATHEN'iEUM  ? )  that  Aylwin  has 
taken  us  all  so  far  into  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton's  confidence,  that  we  may 
henceforth  identify  ourselves  "  to  an 
almost  painful  degree"  with  him,  as 
well  as  with  his  creations, — a  very 
exciting  prospect.  There  was  some 
uncertainty  about  the  real  people 
who  are  introduced  into  the  nar- 
rative. When  a  friend  thrusts  a 
photograph  into  one's  hand  with  an 
enthusiastic  cry  of  Is^iU  it  like?  it 
is  always  a  little  awkward  to  con- 
fess that  one  has  no  idea  whom  it 
is   intended  to  represent;   and  some 


such  air  of  embarrassment  seemed 
to  hang  about  Aylwin's  reviewers. 
They  evidently  felt  that  they  should 
have  been  able  to  recognise  the  por- 
traits at  a  glance,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  They  were  all 
certain  that  D'Arcy  stood  for  Rossetti, 
— ^he  is  so  happily  associated  with  au 
Indian  bull  and  a  wombat  that  there 
is  no  mistaking  him ;  and  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  with  native  audacity, 
declared  that  if  the  other  painter, 
Wilderspin,  had  been  or  could  have 
been  a  Wesleyan-Methodist,  he  might 
perhaps  have  represented  James 
Smetham.  But  beyond  this  they  did 
not  care  to  go,  contenting  themselves 
with  hinting  that  they  could  if  they 
would,  but  they  wouldn't,  or,  as  The 
Daily  Chronicle  put  it,  "  conjectures 
might  be  hazarded,  but  we  refrain." 

Even  those  characteristics  which 
in  another  writer  might  have  ap- 
peared '  defects,  were  applauded  here 
as  ornaments.  Literature  asserted 
(in  what  seemed  for  an  experienced 
reviewer  an  incredibly  sanguine  spirit) 
that  "  from  the  ordinary  novel  one 
expects  coherency  of  plot,  a  stem 
attention  to  probability,  and  a  clear 
presentation  of  understandable  facts;" 
"viewed  fi*om  this  standpoint  the  book 
suffers  irom  comparison  with  many  of 
its  inferiors,"  and  it  was  apparently 
all  the  better  for  that.  "  To  the  up- 
to-date  novelist,"  said  another  critic, 
"rapidity  of  development  is  every- 
thing. The  characters  are  not  many 
and  are  brought  upon  the  scene  in 
the  early  pages  of  the  story.  This  is 
as  it  should  be;"  he  goes  on  to 
explain  that  the  method  adopted  in 
Aylwin  is  the  reverse  of  this,  but 
that  is  also  as  it  should  be.  The 
ATHENiEUM  noted  the  "  comparative 
absence  of  the  purely  literary  quality" 
from  the  style  and  seemed  to  con- 
gratulate us  upon  it ;  "  it  would  have 
been  easy,"  it  continued,  "  for  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton    to    endow   his    work 
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with  patches  of  rhetoric  more  or  less 
ornate, — such  patches  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances from  an  acknowledged  master 
of  English  prose,"  but  he  has  "dis- 
regarded this  temptation."  I  venture  to 
suggest  in  passing,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
for  literary  journals  to  assume  that 
their  readers  are  as  familiar  as  them- 
selves with  the  best  models.  I,  for 
one,  have  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  patch 
with  which  a  master  of  English,  or  of 
any  other,  prose  endows  his  work  in 
ordinary  circumstances;  I  did  not 
even  know  that  he  was  expected  to 
endow  it  with  patches  at  all,  and  I 
doubt  if  I  am  alone  in  my  ignorance. 

The  author  of  this  masterpiece 
was  compared  or  contrasted  in  turn 
with  many  notable  writers  —  with 
Shakespeare,  because  Ophelia  was  mad 
and  so  was  Winnie  Wynne ;  with 
Borrow,  because  there  are  gipsies  in 
Lavengro  and  gipsies  in  Aylwin; 
with  Balzac  and  Ibsen,  because  there 
is  heredity  in  La  Comedie  Humaine 
and  in  Ghosts,  and  something  that 
passes  for  heredity  in  Aylwin  ;  with 
Prevost,  because  there  is  sentiment  in 
Manon  Lescaut,  and  sentiment  (but 
of  a  better  quality)  in  Aylwin  ;  with 
Goethe,  because, — I  forget  why  the 
author  of  Aylwin  w^as  like  Goethe, 
but  I  remember  that  if  Tennyson  had 
kept  Maud  by  him  for  some  years 
before  publishing  it,  there  would  have 
been  some  ground  of  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Watts-Dunton. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
tribute  offered  to  Aylwix  in  the 
journal  which  pledged  itself,  not  long 
since,  to  oppose  the  common  vice  of 
extravagant  laudation.  "  The  passion 
of  love  revealed  in  this  book"  says 
the  writer  in  Literature  "  is  that  of 
noble  strength  on  fire.  Beyond,  but 
rising  out  of  this,  is  a  new  and  con- 
vincing spiritual  outlook ;  new  because 
it  is  above  and  beyond  the  narrow 
outlook  which  prevails  in  contempo- 


rary literature,  convincing  because  it 
comes  out  of  the  depth  of  spiritual 
emotion  and  so  has  a  sweep  and  in- 
tensity  of  vision  that  none  may  wholly 
withstand.  The  spiritual  intensity  of 
the  book  indeed  is  its  fundamental 
strength  and  the  root  of  its  strange 
flower  of  beauty.  Aylwin  is  in  this 
respect  a  fitting  book  wherewith  to 
let  the  passing  century  stand  as  it 
were  a-poise." 

I  laid  down  the  review  and  tried  to 
picture  to  myself  the  passing  century, 
— the  century  of  Byron  and  Scott,  of 
Keats  and  Shelley,  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
of  Macaulay  and  Kuskin  and  New- 
man— standing  as  it  were  a-poise  with 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  volume  in  her 
hand ;  but  my  thoughts  wandered  to 
nothing  more  consequent  than  a  couple 
of  lines  which  have  as  fair  a  chance  of 
immortality  as  many  more  ambitious 
efforts, — 

The  carpenter  said  nothing  but 
The  butter's  spread  too  thick. 

The  only  note  in  this  harmonious 
chorus  that  gave  me  a  moment's 
uneasiness,  was  a  phrase  in  The 
ATHENiEUM  which  spoke  of  Aylwin 
as  a  prose  counterpart  of  The 
Coming  of  Love.  I  must  explain 
that,  although  I  had  long  heard  of 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  not  merely  as  our 
greatest  critic  but  as  almost  our  only 
living  poet  (not  counting  minors),  I 
had  only  recently  read  his  poems. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  particular 
prejudice,  but  to  a  general  disinclina- 
tion to  acquaint  myself  with  any 
poetry  that  is  not  at  least  five  years 
old.  We  can  not  all  read  everything, 
and  some  are  too  indolent  to  try;  so 
for  the  most  part  I  leave  the  newest 
bards  respectfully  alone.  In  view 
however  of  the  commotion  caused  by 
the  approach  of  Aylwin,  I  had  de- 
parted from  my  usual  practice  and 
had  resolved  to  study  The  Coming  of 
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Love.  "  A  work  to  which  the  student 
and  the  literary  historian  must  turn 
with  feelings  of  reverence  for  many 
generations  to  come  "  —  "  In  Cole- 
ridgean  mastery  of  supernatural 
glamour,  the  poems  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  published  for  many 
years  " — "  Superb  writing  with  its 
chances  for  all  time  " — these  were 
some  of  the  utterances  to  be  found 
among  the  Press  notices  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  and  thus  inspirited 
I  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  read 
it.  Had  I  known  then  what  I  know 
now,  namely  that  The  Coming  of 
Love  is  "  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
deepest  enigmas  of  human,  indeed  of 
cosmical  destiny,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  write  an  almost  realistic  poem 
about  a  gipsy-girl,"^  I  should  have 
been  saved  the  useless  effort,  but  I 
was  not  warned  in  time. 

Thanks  to  the  prose  directions  with 
which  the  course  of  the  poem  was 
plentifully  interspersed,  I  had  but 
little  difficulty  in  following  what 
there  was  of  the  story;  nor  was  I 
dismayed  by  the  gorgeous  regularity 
of  the  imagery  or  by  such  lines  as 
these  which  occasionally  relieved  it, — 

'Tis  I,  thy  friend,  who  once,  a  child  of 

six. 
To  find  where  Mother  Carey  fed  her 

chicks, 
Climbed  up  the  boat  and  then  with 

bramble  sticks 
Tried  aU  in  vain  to  scull — 

and  this  which  I  came  upon  by  chance 
in  the  middle  of  the  book, — 


Again  I  feel  the  pang  when  trying 
choke — 


to 


which  have  as  much  of  the  Words- 
worthian  simplicity  as  of  the  Cole- 
ridgean  glamour.  It  was  not  till  I 
encountered  such  passages  as, — 

•  See  The  Contemporary  Review  for  De- 
cember, 1898. 


De  blessed  chi  ud  give  de  choUo 

O'  Bozzle's  breed, — ^tans,  vardey,  greis, 

and  all. 
To  see  dat  tamo  rye  of  hers  palail — 

and, — 

Bal,  danniers,  canners,  yockers,  moey, 

nock: 
My  daddy's  bort  me  sich  a  nicet  new 

frock — 

that  I  fell  back  daunted.  These 
metrical  beauties  did  not,  in  truth, 
inspire  me  with  any  great  passion  to 
read  their  prose  counterpart,  but  I 
overcame  my  misgivings,  arguing  with 
myself  that  an  indifferent  poet  may 
yet  be  an  admirable  novelist,  and  that 
it  was  unlikely  that  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton's  name  on  a  title-page  should 
so  dazzle  the  critics  a  second  time  as 
to  make  them  mislead  the  simple 
souls  who  look  to  them  for  guidance. 
I  sent  therefore  for  Aylwin  and  read 
it  with  the  greatest  attention. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  in  its  large- 
hearted  advocacy  of  the  work,  de- 
clares that  it  is  the  author's  lot  to 
please  everyone,  including  the  superior 
person,  providing  only  that  the  su- 
perior person  is  honest.  I  have  no 
claim  to  a  place  on  that  superior 
journal's  list  of  superior  persons 
(Heaven  forbid  !),  but  I  do  try  to 
be  honest  and  sometimes  I  really 
believe  that  I  succeed.  Honestly, 
then,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  critics 
who  seem  to  regard  Aylwin  as  a 
flawless  masterpiece;  and  before  con- 
demning me  as  captious,  perverse,  or 
dishonest,  I  would  plead  with  them  to 
remember  how  few  things  there  are 
in  this  world  which  answer  exactly  to 
that  description.  The  part  of  Devil's 
Advocate  is  never  an  amiable  one 
to  take  upon  oneself,  yet  since  there 
are  always  a  few  persons  who  are 
interested  in  hearing  the  views  of  the 
minority  I  venture  to  indicate  what 
seem  to  me  some  of  Aylwin's  short- 
comings. 
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I  should  say  first  that  I  am  con- 
sidering the  book  as  a  novel,  or  at 
least  as  a  romance.  Several  of  its 
reviewers  in  their  "  first  fine  careless 
rapture"  described  it  as  a  novel,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  criticise  it 
as  something  else.  To  do  this  is  to 
ignore  the  first  principles  of  criticism. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  the  confusion 
which  must  result  were  Whitaker's 
Almanac  to  be  reviewed,  say,  as  an 
epic  poem.  Regarded  in  that  light, 
it  would  be  a  most  inadequate  per- 
formance ;  we  should  miss  in  it  the 
heroic  stuff  of  which  epics  are  made, 
the  stately  diction,  every  element  in 
fact  of  the  lofty  and  the  sublime.  It 
would  be  useless  for  Mr.  Whitaker 
to  urge  that  his  volume  was  running 
over  with  valuable  information  about 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  City  Com- 
panies and  tides  and  tidal  waves ; 
the  presence  of  such  extraneous 
matters  in  an  epic  would  only  aggra- 
vate his  offence.  There  is  no  critic 
capable  of  doing  Mr.  Whitaker  so 
flagrant  an  injustice,  but  there  are 
many  who  see  no  harm  in  reviewing 
a  novel  as  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
or  as  a  prose  poem,  or  as  a  concrete 
expression  of  the  author's  theory  of 
the  universe.  If  the  arbitrary  limits 
of  time  and  space  permitted,  I  would 
gladly  join  them  (in  defiance  of 
critical  principles)  in  discussing 
Aylwin  as  any  or  all  of  these  things ; 
but  at  present  I  can  only  judge  it  in 
its  primary  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  as 
a  romance.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  read  the  book  (and  the 
number  may  be  larger  than  is  gener- 
ally suspected)  I  had  better  begin  by 
giving  some  account  of  the  plot. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  wife's  tragic 
death,  Philip  Aylwin,  of  Raxton 
Hall,  was  "  a  simple,  happy,  country 
squire ; "  but  Henry,  his  son  by  a 
second  marriage,  was  still  a  boy  when 
his  father  was  already  a  fair  Hebrew 
scholar,  an  ardent  numismatist,  and  an 


extremely  learned  Latter-Day  mystic, 
with  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  Arabic 
and  Persian,  a  deep-rooted  passion  for 
philology,  and  the  largest  collection 
of  St.  Helena  coins  in  England.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Switzer- 
land to  indulge  in  "  spiritualistic 
orgies  "  without  his  wife's  knowledge, 
and  it  was  during  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions that  Henry  was  entrusted 
with  the  sacred  secret  on  which  the 
story  turns.  His  father  showed  him 
a  jewelled  cross  which  had  been  the 
first  Mrs.  Aylwin's  most  cherished 
possession,  and  asked  him  to  promise 
that  it  should  be  buried  with  him. 
It  seemed  a  harmless  fancy,  but 
Henry  who  was  eighteen  and  a  con- 
firmed materialist  thought  it  "sa- 
voured of  superstition  "  and  "  hesitated 
to  become  a  party  to  such  an  under- 
taking." He  pointed  out  to  his  father 
that  the  cross  would  certainly  be 
stolen,  but  Mr.  Aylwin  had  foreseen 
this  objection.  His  coffin  was  to  be 
guarded  by  a  curse  written  in  Hebrew 
and  English ;  he  had  "  printed  the 
English  version  in  large  letters  so 
that  any  would-be  despoiler  must  see 
it  and  read  it  at  once  by  the  dimmest 
lantern  light."  He  had  not  taken 
the  same  trouble  with  the  Hebrew, 
perhaps  because  it  was  unlikely  that 
the  intending  despoiler  would  be  able 
to  read  Hebrew  however  plainly  it 
was  printed.  "If  on  my  death-bed," 
he  continued,  "  I  thought  this  beloved 
cross  would  ever  get  into  other  hands, 
I  should  die  a  maniac." 

This  appeal  only  "  irritated  and 
hardened"  Henry,  who  thought  his 
father  was  behaving  like  a  maniac 
already,  but  he  ended  by  giving  the 
required  promise.  It  is  easy  to  guess 
the  sequel.  Mr.  Aylwin  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  old 
church  on  the  cliff,  but  even  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  Mrs.  Aylwin  was 
uneasy  about  the  jewels.  She  sus- 
pected    Wynne      (the      disreputable 
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father  of  the  beautiful  Winifred 
whom  Henry  had  loved  from  child- 
hood) of  evil  designs,  but  Henry  told 
her  she  was  unjust;  "Wynne,"  he 
said,  "  though  poor  and  degraded  now, 
is  a  gentleman  bom  and  is  no  more 
likely  to  violate  a  tomb  than  the 
best  Aylwin  that  ever  lived."  That 
evenmg,  however,  a  sense  of  undefined 
dread  came  over  him.  "Why  did 
I  move  from  room  to  room?  What 
was  goading  me?  ...  It  was 
too  hideous  to  confront.  Why  should 
I  confront  it?"  Then  he  decided 
that  the  idea  was  "a  figment  of 
an  over-wrought  brain."  "Destiny 
would  never  play  any  man  a  trick 
like  tliat  which  I  have  dared  to 
dream  of.  Among  human  calamities 
it  would  be  at  once  the  most  shock- 
ing and  the  most  whimsical. 
For  a  man  to  love,  to  dote  upon  a  girl 
whose  father  is  the  violator  of  his 
own  father's  tomb  [his  emotion  here 
got  tlie  better  of  his  pronouns  but  we 
know  what  he  meant],  a  wretch  who 
has  called  down  upon  himself  the  most 
terrible  curse  of  a  dead  man  that  has 
ever  been  uttered, — that  would  be 
a  fate  too  fantastically  cruel  to  be 
permitted  by  Heaven." 

He  then  thought  of  going  to  bed, 
but  instead  he  leaned  out  of  the 
window  and  gazed  towards  the  church 
where,  he  reflected,  "  the  sin  of  sacri- 
lege might  at  this  moment  be  going 
on."  And  so  indeed  it  was.  The 
degraded  and  ungentlemanly  Wynne 
opened  the  coflin  that  night  and  stole 
the  jewels,  apparently  without  sitting 
down  first  to  read  tJie  curse  which 
began  to  work  A^ithout  loss  of  time. 
It  overtook  the  robber  in  the  shape 
of  a  landslip  which  killed  him  on  his 
way  home ;  and  the  discovery  of  his 
body,  with  the  cross  upon  it,  was 
too  much  for  his  daughter's  brain. 
Winifred  had  previously  found  the 
curse  blowing  about  the  beach,  and 
knew    too   well    the   fate   that   must 


befall  the  despoiler's  child ;  she  wan- 
dered distraught  into  the  Welsh 
mountains,  and  Henry,  ordering  a 
portmanteau  to  be  packed  and  placing 
in  it  all  his  ready  cash  (an  imprudent 
thing  to  do),  set  out  in  pursuit. 

He  did  not  discover  her  until  her 
senses  had  been  restored  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  gipsy  Sinfi,  who  fell 
in  love  with  Aylwin  and  resolved  to 
make  him  happy  at  any  cost.  Sinfi 
overheard  the  painter  D'Arcy  and  a 
Doctor  Mivart  discussing  a  means, 
known  to  the  staff  of  the  Salpetri^re, 
of  transferring  hysterical  symptoms 
from  one  patient  to  another  by  a 
powerful  magnet,  and  she  says  in  her 
simple  way :  "  Gorgio  cuss  can't 
touch  Romany.  But  if  you  find  you 
can  pass  the  cuss  on  to  me,  I'll  stand 
the  cuss  all  the  same."  Her  offer  is 
accepted;  two  couches  are  placed 
side  by  side,  with  a  large  magnet 
between  them,  and  presently  Winifred 
is  perfectly  sane,  while  poor  Sinfi  is, 
in  her  own  words,  "a-grinnin'  and  a- 
jabberin'  under  the  cuss."  The  curse, 
however  soon  works  itself  out  of  her 
system  and  the  book  ends  happily 
and  morally  with  Winifred  saying  to 
her  lover,  "  Become  a  painter,  Henry  ! 
Become  a  painter  !  No  man  ever  yet 
satisfied  a  true  woman  who  did  not 
work — work  hard  at  something — any- 
thing— ^if  not  in  the  active  affiiirs  of 
life,  in  the  world  of  art." 

"Thus  crudely  put,"  says  The 
Bookman  (referring  to  its  own  siun- 
mary  of  the  story,  not  to  mine,)  "  the 
plot  may  sound  sensational,  melodra- 
matic," and  here  the  Bookman  and  I 
are  agreed;  "but  that,"  it  goes  on 
loyally,  "is  where  the  master's  art 
comes  in,"  and  about  that  I  cannot 
feel  so  certain.  However,  the  plot  of 
a  romance  is  not  generally  considered 
its  most  important  point;  it  is  the 
vitality  of  the  characters,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  narrative,  the  charm  of 
the  style  which  decide  its  fate.     All 
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we  a43k  of  the  people  in  a  romance 
is  that  they  should  do  something  in- 
teresting and  do  it  as  if  they  were 
alive.  In  these  respects,  I  regret  to 
say,  Aylwin  is  a  failure.  As  a 
romance,  it  is  dull, — ^and  let  me 
observe  here  how  advisable  it  is  to 
define  one's  position  at  the  outset,  for 
if  we  were  considering  it  in  one  of 
the  many  other  aspects  in  which  its 
reviewers  have  beheld  it,  as  an  opti- 
mistic confronting  of  the  cosmogony, 
for  instance,  we  could  not  justly  find 
this  fault  with  it ;  it  would  be  unfair 
to  expect  a  confronting  of  the  cos- 
mogony, however  optimistic,  to  sparkle 
with  wit  or  to  throb  with  passion. 
But  a  romance  is  a  very  different 
thing ;  at  least  it  should  be  different, 
though  in  this  case  it  is  not.  "  The 
reader,"  says  Literature  hopefully, 
"  soon  gets  into  the  right  spirit ; "  but 
this  is  only  true  if  the  right  spirit  for 
novel-reading  is  a  resolute  determina- 
tion to  complete  an  undertaking,  how- 
ever difficult  or  distasteful  it  may  be. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  attri- 
bute the  dulness  of  Aylwin  partly 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
lunatics  in  it,  but  the  truth  is  that, 
while  one  lunatic  is  always  welcome 
in  a  work  of  fiction,  particularly  if  he 
has  a  homicidal  tendency,  five  are 
more  than  enough.  In  Aylwin  the 
father  of  the  hero  is  a  monomaniac ; 
the  heroine  loses  her  reason  on  page 
118  and  does  not  recover  it  until  the 
end  of  the  story ;  the  mind  of  Sinfi 
the  gipsy  is  temporarily  unhinged ;  the 
painter  Wilderspin  is  sufficiently  off 
his  balance  to  believe  that  his  dead 
mother,  the  female  blacksmith  of 
Oldhill,  has  sent  him  a  "  spiritual 
body  "  to  serve  as  a  model ;  and  when 
the  hero  "  bounds  along  the  pavement, 
as  though  propelled  by  wings,  scarcely 
seeming  to  touch  the  pavement  with 
his  feet,"  uttering  meanwhile  "mad 
peals  of  derisive  laughter "  and  stop- 
ping (as  we  might  have  been  left  to 


guess  for  ourselves)  "in  a  cold  per- 
spiration," he  must  have  been  within 
measurable  distance  of  bounding  into 
the  nearest  police-station,  to  be  rele- 
gated thence  to  Hanwell.  Tlie  pre- 
sence of  so  many  deranged  persons  in 
a  story  produces  an  atmosphere  of 
oppressive  monotony ;  and  when  it 
is  added  that  Winifred's  father  was 
a  drunkard,  that  Mrs.  Gudgeon,  the 
model,  was  another,  and  that  Henry's 
mother  was  a  prey  to  the  agonies 
of  remorse,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  us  find  the  novel  rather  heavy 
reading. 

Another  explanation  of  the  dulness 
of  Aylwin  may  be  found  in  the  high 
moral  key  in  which  the  conversations 
are  pitched.  When  Henry  told 
Winifred  he  loved  her,  at  first  she 
only  said,  "Oh,  sir!  Oh,  Henry!" 
and  when  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
"she  gave  one  hysterical  sob,  and 
swayed  till  she  nearly  fell  on  the 
sand,  and  said  while  her  face  shone 
like  a  pearl,  *  Henry's  wife  ! ' "  But 
she  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  reply 
in  a  manner  which  convinced  Henry 
that  she  was  "  more  than  his  own 
equal  in  culture."  She  told  him  she 
could  not  marry  a  rich  man  because 
her  Welsh  aunt  had  told  her  "dreadful 
things  about  the  demoralising  power 
of  riches  in  our  time."  "Dreadful 
things  ?  "  says  Henry ;  "  what  were 
they,  Winnie?"  "She  told  me," 
says  Winnie,  **how  insatiable  is  the 
greed  for  pleasure  at  this  time.  She 
told  me  that  the  passion  of  vanity 
.  .  .  has  taken  the  form  of  money- 
worship  in  our  time,  sapping  all  the 
noblest  instincts  in  men  and  women. 
.  .  .  She  told  me  dreadful  stories 
about  children  with  expectations  of 
great  wealth  .  .  .  who  counted 
the  years  and  months  and  days  that 
kept  them  from  the  gold  which  modern 
society  finds  to  be  more  precious  than 
honour,  family,  heroism,  genius,  and 
all   that   was   held   precious    in   less 
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materialised  times."  Yet  there  was 
a  chance  for  Henry.  **  But  still  I 
hope  and  believe  that  in  a  year's  time 
prosperity  will  not  have  worked  in 
you  any  of  the  mischief  that  my  aunt 
feared.  For  you  have  a  noble  nature, 
Henry,  and  to  spoil  you  will  not  be 
easy."  The  young  man  was  pro- 
foundly affected,  as  well  he  might 
be,  by  these  sentiments.  When  she 
announced  her  intention  of  becoming 
a  governess,  he  answered  bravely,  that 
"  to  show  you  that  the  leprosy  of 
wealth  you  di*ead  has  not  destroyed 
me  as  a  man,"  he  would  still  marry 
her  in  a  year's  time ;  and  when  they 
met  after  their  sad  separation,  one 
of  his  first  questions  was,  "  Has  the 
hardening  effect  of  wealth  coarsened 
my  expression  ? " 

This  is  a  tone  too  lofty  to  capture 
the  sympathy  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
perhaps  because  the  materialised  times, 
in  which,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  he 
lives,  have  hardened  his  sensibilities. 
It  seems  to  him  impossible  to  imagine 
a  girl  of  seventeen  talking  as  Winifred 
does;  and  if  it  were  not  impossible, 
it  would  still  be  extremely  unpleasant. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  that 
she  could  unbend  on  occasion.  She 
had  proposed,  for  example,  to  make 
Henry's  pies  when  they  were  married, 
and  to  this  he  had  objected.  "Be- 
cause," said  he,  "let  me  once  taste 
something  made  by  those  tanned 
fingers  and  how  could  I  ever  after- 
wards eat  anything  made  by  a  man- 
cook]  I  should  say  to  that  poor 
cook,  *  Where  is  the  Winifred  flavour, 
cook  ?  I  don't  taste  those  tanned 
fingers  here.'  And  then  suppose  you 
were  to  die  first,  Winifred,  why  I 
should  have  to  starve,  just  for  want 
of  a  little  Winifred  flavour  in  the 
piecrust."  This  ponderous  playful- 
ness amused  Winifred  immensely. 
"  *  Oh,  Hal,  you  dear,  dear  fellow,' 
she  shrieked,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
at  this  nonsense." 


We  are  a  little  prejudiced  against 
Winifred    ("  the   dream  creature "  of 
Literature)  by  a   "  pale-faced    lady 
of   extraordinary  culture,"    who  tells 
Henry  that    "  the   sweet  girl    he    is 
seeking   is   one    of    the    most   gifted 
young    women    living."        I    cannot 
believe  that  to  call  any  girl  a  gifted 
young  woman  is  to  do  her  true  kind- 
ness ;  but  even  that  is  less  objection- 
able than  Winifred's  habit  of  uttering 
"heart-quelling   yells"   as    she   leaps 
away  (she  is  extremely  agile)  from  her 
pursuers.     A  modern  heroine  is  per- 
mitted a  large  amount  of  licence :  she 
may  be  anything   from  a   telegraph- 
clerk  to  a  pirate ;   but  there  are  still 
a  few  things  she  must  not  do  if  she 
values  the  reader's  regard,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.     Winifred  might  have 
wept    or   wailed    to    a    considerable 
extent   without   estranging   us    from 
her;    we    cannot    like    the     dream- 
creature  when  she  yells.     But  perhaps 
this  habit  of  hers  is  significant  of  the 
deliberate  unconventional itv  at  which 
the    author   aims.      "Aylwin  is    not 
quite  like, — in  fact  it  is  most  unlike 
— any  book  that   ever   preceded   it," 
says   The    Bookman,    and    in    some 
respects     this    is    certainly   true.     I 
cannot   recall   any  hero   of   romance 
who  is  permitted  to  behave  as  Aylwin 
does,    for     instance,    when     he     dis- 
covers his  lost  sweetheart  alone  in  a 
Welsh  cottage.     Plunged  in  medita- 
tion, she  cannot  be  induced  to  take 
any  notice  of  him,  so  he  goes  outside 
and  thunders  frantically  on  the  front- 
door,  and  when  that  has  no  effect, 
he     re-enters    the     house.        "There 
[curiously   enough]    she    was,    sitting 
immovably  before  the  fire,  in  the  same 
reverie.  I  coughed  and  hemmed,  softly 
at  first,  then  more  loudly,  finally  with 
such    vigour   that  I  ran   the    risk  of 
damaging  my  throat.     .      .     .      That 
she  should  still  be  unconscious  of  my 
presence    was    unaccountable,    for    I 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  rug  gazing  at 
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her.  Again  I  coughed  and  hemmed, 
but  without  producing  the  smallest 
effect.  .  .  .  Finally  I  gave  a 
desperate  *  Halloo.'"  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  devoted  lover  coughing 
and  hallooing  at  his  betrothed,  at  the 
risk  of  damaging  his  throat,  has  no 
parallel,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  romantic 
literature.  It  is,  as  The  Bookman 
says  of  the  whole  volume,  "all  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton's  own." 

Almost  as  trying  in  its  way  as 
Winnie's  excursions  into  the  field 
of  comparative  morality,  is  Henry's 
habit  of  halting  on  his  way  through 
the  narrative  to  utter  reflections  which 
he,  poor  boy,  evidently  believes  to  be 
perfectly  novel.  "Among  all  the 
agents  of  soul-torture  that  have  ever 
stung  mankind  to  madness.  Remorse 
is  by  far  the  most  appalling ;  of  all 
man's  faculties  imagination  is  the 
most  lawless  ;  human  personality  is  the 
crowning  wonder  of  the  universe  ; " — 
these  are  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives  after  much  intellectual  effort, 
and  he  records  them  with  a  confidence 
in  their  complete  originality  which 
would  be  pathetic  if  it  were  not  pre- 
tentious and  tiresome. 

The  two  least  depressing  people  in 
the  book  are  the  gipsy  Sinfi  and  Lord 
Sleaford.  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as 
to  join  the  writer  in  Literature  in 
ranking  any  of  Mr.  Watts- Dun  ton's 
women  with  "the  few  immortal  women 
of  the  imagination," — with  Desdemona 
and  Rosalind,  for  example,  with  Bea- 
trix Esmond  and  Diana  Vernon — but 
if  Sinfi  had  been  a  little  less  loquacious, 
and  her  English  a  little  less  grotesque, 
she  would  have  been  a  delightful  girl. 
Lord  Sleaford,  too,  is  quite  entertain- 
ing ;  but  he  is  only  dropped  into  the 
middle  of  the  story  for  the  double 
purpose  of  assisting  Mrs.  Gudgeon  in 
her  strenuous  efforts  to  provide  comic 
relief,  and  of  lending  his  yacht  to 
the  hero  when  his  health  requires  a 
cruise;  and  he  is  whisked  out  of  it 


again  before  we  have  seen  as  much 
of  him  as  we  should  like. 

With  the  style  of  Aylwin  the  re 
viewers  are  all  very  much  pleased. 
"It  is  written,"  says  The  Bookman, 
"  in  flawless  English."  "  The  narra- 
tive as  supplied  by  Aylwin  is  charac- 
terised," says  The  ATHENiEUM,  "by 
the  qualities  of  narrative  at  its 
highest,  the  qualities  by  which  the 
great  story-tellers  have  held  their 
readers."     Here  is  a  specimen  of  it. 

I  returned  to  Kaxton  a  cripple  no 
longer.  I  returned  cm-ed,  I  say.  But 
how  entangled  is  this  web  of  our  life  I 
How  almost  impossible  is  it  that  good 
should  come  unmixed  with  evil,  or  evil 
immixed  with  good  I  At  Margate,  where 
the  bracing  air  did  more,  I  doubt  not, 
towards  my  restoration  to  health  than  all 
the  medicines, — at  Margate  my  brother 
drank  in  his  death-poison.  During  the 
very  last  days  of  our  stay  he  caught 
scarlet-fever.  In  a  fortnight  he  was 
dead.  The  shock  to  me  was  very 
severe.  It  laid  my  mother  prostrate 
for  months. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this 
does  not  hold  the  reader  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  he  finds  himself  presently 
offering  to  bet  that  Aylwin  has  more 
jerky  little  sentences  in  a  page  than 
any  other  novel  of  the  day;  and 
although  this  wager  might  create  an 
interest  in  the  work,  it  would  not 
really  be  of  a  legitimate  kind.  Take 
again  an  example  of  the  style  at  a 
higher  level. 

In  a  few  days  I  left  London  and  went 
to  North  Wales.  Opposite  to  me  in  the 
railway  carriage  sat  an  elderly  lady,  into 
whose  face  I  occasionally  felt  myself  to 
be  staring  in  an  unconscious  way.  But 
I  was  merely  communing  with  myself :  I 
was  saying  to  myself,  my  love  of  North 
Wales,  and  especially  of  Snowdon,  is 
certainly  very  strong;  but  it  is  easily 
accounted  for — it  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment. .  .  .  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  effect  of  scenery  upon  the  minds  and 
temperaments  of  those  who  are  native 
to  it.    But  temperament  is  a  matter  of 
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ancestral  conditions;  the  place  of  one*s 
birth  is  an  accident.  .  .  .  And  then 
I  laughed  at  myself  and  evidently  fright- 
ened the  old  lady  very  much.  She  did 
not  know  that  imdemeath  the  soul's 
direst  struggle  —  the  struggle  of  per- 
sonality with  the  tyranny  of  the  ances- 
tral blood — ^there  is  an  awful  sense  of 
humour — a  laughter  (unconquerable  and 
yet  intolerable)  at  the  deepest  of  all 
incongruities,  the  incongruity  of  fate's 
game  with  man. 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
narrative,  and  most  readers  will,  I 
suspect,  agree  with  me  that  The 
Daily  Chronicle  is  correct  in  stating 
that  "  the  writer's  close  fellowship 
with  some  of  the  most  powerful  men 
of  his  time,  has  apparently  never 
touched  his  style."  The  passage 
quoted  reminds  me  less  of  the  great 
story-tellers  of  the  past  than  of  a 
popular  writer  of  the  present  time, 
who  seems  likely  in  the  matter  of 
editions  to  find  the  author  of  Aylwin 
a  dangerous  rival.  When  Henry 
Ay  1  win  talks,  as  he  often  does,  to 
his  mother  and  his  aunt  ("a  com- 
monplace slave  of  convention "  with 
"an  inferior  intellect  and  an  insect- 
soul,"  as  well  as  a  stupid  prejudice 
in  favour  of  dressing  for  dinner,)  of 
"a  flunkey  society  like  this  of  ours, 
— a  society  whose  structure  political, 
moral  and  religious  is  based  on  an 
adamantine  rock  of  paltry  snobbery," 
and  of  "the  tyranny  of  the  blatant 
bugbear  called  Society,"  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  recall  the  impassioned  de- 
nunciations which  were  heaped  upon 
the  same  corrupt,  unhappy  abstrac- 
tion in  The  Sorrows  op  Satan.  And 
when  Aylwin  grinds  his  teeth  and 
mutters,  "  I  am  in  the  toils  !  " — when 
he  snaps  his  fingers  and  says,  "  ThcU 
for  the  curse  I  " — when  the  painters 
address  each  other  as  mon  cher  and 
speak  of  a  meeting  as  a  rencontre^ — 
when  Mrs.  Aylwin  (a  lady  with 
"patrician  features")  alludes  to  the 
despoiler's  child  with  a  haughty  glance 


of  ineffable  scorn,  we  are  tempted 
to  question  The  Daily  Chronicle's 
other  assertion  that  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  reminds  us  of  no  one  except 
Ebenezer  Jones. 

Nor  can  I  think  the  creator  of 
Aylwin  always  happy  in  his  imagery. 
When  Henry,  in  the  character  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Mist,  clasps  the  dis- 
tracted girl  to  his  breast, — "  Dear 
Prince,"  said  Winifred,  "  how  delight- 
fully warm  you  are  !  How  kind  of 
you  !  But  are  not  your  arms  a  little 
too  tight,  dear  Prince  ?  Poor  Winnie 
cannot  breathe.  And  this  thump, 
thump,  thump,  like  a — like  a — ^fire- 
engine — ah  !  "  One  hardly  requires 
to  be  either  a  poet  or  an  artist,  or 
even  to  have  the  critic's  firm  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  aesthetics,  to  realise 
that  a  fire-engine  is  an  incongruous 
object  to  introduce  among  the  mists 
of  Snowdon  ;  but  the  author  is  so 
pleased  with  the  comparison  that  we 
meet  with  it  more  than  once.  "  But, 
Henry,  you  surely  are  still  very  un- 
well," says  Winifred  on  another 
occasion.  "  Your  heart  is  thump- 
ing underneath  my  ear  like  a  fire- 
engine."  "They  are  all  love-thumps 
for  Winifred,"  said  he  "  with  pretended 
jocosity,"  "  they  are  all  love-thumps 
for  my  Winnie."  And  when  unseen 
he  watches  her  dancing  on  the  beach 
("to  amuse  poor  Snap,  who  is  out  of 
sorts  ")  "  she  redoubled  her  gymnastic 
exertions,  she  twirled  round  with  the 
velocity  of  an  engine- wheel."  Given 
a  lonely  shore,  a  moonlit  sea  and  a 
Cymric  maid,  might  we  not  fairly 
expect  some  more  ethereal  picture 
than  Winifred  going  round  with  the 
grace  of  a  bit  of  machinery  and  stop- 
ping presently  to  pant  ? 

To  many  people  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  characters  in  Aylwin  are  be- 
lieved to  be  drawn  from  the  life 
seems  its  chief  attraction.  It  was, 
apparently,  a  certain  doubt  as  to  the 
morality  of  this   method   of  bidding 
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for  the  popular  vote  which  withheld 
the  author  from  publishing  it  sooner  ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  De  Castro  is 
the  easily  recognisable  portrait  of  a 
"  remarkable  man  who  died  some  nine 
years  ago,"  his  scruples  were  not  with- 
out justification.  "It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,"  says  the  Daily  Chronicle 
warmly,  "  that  the  man  who  in  spite 
of  his  qualifications,  his  right,  and  it 
were  almost  said  his  duty,  has  refused 
to  write  Rossetti's  life,  should  drag 
him  into  a  novel  to  give  zest  to  a 
narrative  otherwise  over  tame."  It 
would  probably  never  have  occurred 
to  anyone  to  suppose  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  it  is  exactly  what  has  been 
done  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
it  more  precisely.  If  those  who  knew 
Rossetti  best  are  content  with  the 
portrait  of  him  which  is  presented 
in  these  pages,  no  one  else  surely 
need  complain ;  but  in  the  name  of 
humanity  I  must  protest  against 
the  unkind  treatment  dealt  to  the 
other  painter,  Wilderspin.  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  wished  (according  to  The 
ATHENiEUM)  to  portray  in  him  "an 
eccentric  man  of  genius,  respected  and 
admired  and  beloved  by  the  men  of 
genius  among  whom  he  moved."  By 
a  curiously  abrupt  adoption  of  the 
realistic  method,  he  not  only  allows 
Wilderspin  to  bore  us,  but  exhibits 
him  boring  everyone  else  in  the  book. 
In  common  justice  the  painter  should 
have  been  provided  with  at  least  one 
sympathetic  listener,  but  his  fervid 
monologues  seldom  enlist  anyone's 
attention.  "  *  I  had  few  purchasers,* 
says  Wilderspin,  *  till  Providence  sent 
me  a  good  man  and  great  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend — '  'This  is  a  long- 
winded  speech  of  yours,  mon  cher,* 
yawned  Cyril.  ...  *  And  so  you 
failed  after  all,  Mr.  Wilderspin?*  I 
said,  anxious  to  get  away  that  I 
might  talk  to  Cjril.  *For  God's 
sake,  take  the  good  madman  away,' 
I   whispered,   'you   don't   know  how 


his  prattle  harrows  me  just  now. ' " 
These  are  certainly  some  of  the  most 
lifelike  passages  in  the  book,  but  they 
do  not  produce  a  very  strong  im- 
pression of  respect  and  admiration. 
Wilderspin's  lowly  origin  is  neatly 
indicated  by  the  care  with  which  he 
introduces  Sleaford's  title  into  every 
sentence  which  he  addresses  to  that 
nobleman. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  high 
pure  teaching  of  Atlwin  and  the 
author  has  been  warmly  welcomed  as 
a  champion  of  the  spiritual  (or  the 
spiritualistic,  as  his  friends  prefer  to 
call  it,)  against  the  materialistic  view 
of  the  universe.  To  a  dispassionate 
reader,  Aylwin  hardly  seems  to  justify 
these  rejoicings.  The  spiritual  outlook 
which  the  writer  in  Literature  hails 
as  new  and  convincing  lies  mainly,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  assurance  that 
every  man  believes  in  a  future  life 
when  he  stands  by  the  death-bed  of 
the  woman  he  loves,  or  as  D'Arcy 
puts  it,  "at  that  moment  he  feels  he 
must  either  accept  a  spiritualistic 
theory  of  the  universe  or  go  mad." 
But  this  outlook  is  no  new  one  ;  it  is 
probably  "  as  old  and  new  at  once  as 
Nature's  self ; "  it  certainly  does  not 
date  from  the  15th  of  last  October. 
And  if  any  outlook  could  be  "  con- 
vincing," this,  as  presented  in  Aylwin, 
would  still  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  theory  of  the  universe  did  the 
rationalistic  hero  accept  in  the  end? 
It  is  impossible  to  say.  There  are 
moments  in  which  he  is  more  than 
half  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
curse  which  at  first  he  despised  as 
"a  mere  collocation  of  maledictory 
words ; "  and  in  one  of  these  spasms 
of  credulity  he  replaces  the  stolen 
cross  in  his  father's  coffin,  urged  by 
Sinfi  and  D'Arcy  who  assure  him 
that  Winifred  cannot  recover  till  this 
is  done.  But  between  Winifred's  re- 
covery and  the  replacing  of  the  cross, 
no  connection   can   be   traced.     Her 
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cure  is  wrought  by  no  mystic  means 
but  by  the  material  aid  of  a  large 
magnet,  and  the  professors  of  Sal- 
petriere  appear  to  convince  Henry 
that  his  first  view  was  the  correct 
one.  "  You  must  not  talk  of  its 
being  a  curse,  Sinfi,"  he  says ;  "it  was 
just  an  illncijs  like  any  other  illness, 
and  the  doctor  passed  it  on  to  you  in 
the  same  way  that  doctors  do  some- 
times pass  on  such  illnesses.  Doctors 
can't  cure  curses,  you  know  ! "  The 
reader  is  thus  left  uncertain  as  to 
whether  Aylwin  was  truly  converted 
to  "a  spiritualistic  theory  of  the 
universe  "  by  his  temporary  belief  in 
the  ellicacy  of  the  curse ;  and  if  so, 
whether  his  faith  survived  the  busi- 
ness with  the  magnet  or  not.  These 
are  subjects  on  w^hich  the  novelist 
should  not  have  left  us  in  the  dark, 
although  from  a  more  serious  point  of 
view  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least 
consequence.  The  belief  that  failure 
to  gratify  a  dead  man's  whim  could 
be  avenged  by  the  wrecking  of  two 
innocent  lives,  by  the  simple  means  of 
a  written  curse  laid  in  his  coffin,  is 
hardly  less    irreligious   than  the  ma- 


terialism to  which  it  is  opposed.  Such 
a  device  ia  better  fitted  to  ser^-e 
as  the  ground-work  of  a  Chnstmats 
Annual  than  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  for 
us,  the  uninitiated,  the  common  herd, 
to  offer  our  sincerest  condolences  to 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton.  How  it  may 
stand  as  an  optimistic  confronting  of 
the  cosmogony  I  cannot  say,  for  I 
have  not  the  remotest  conception  what 
those  sounding  syllables  may  mean  ; 
but  certainly  neither  as  a  novel  nor 
as  a  review  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  age  is  it  possible  to  take 
Aylwin  seriously.  Yet  it  might  have 
passed  in  the  unrecorded  crowd  that 
comes  and  goes  through  the  doors  of 
the  circulating  library.  Those  who 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves 
have  tried  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  masterpiece  have  done  its  author 
no  kindly  turn.  He  has  apparently 
no  enemies,  or  he  has  been  well  able 
to  protect  himself  from  themj  was 
there  no  one  to  save  him  from  his 
friends  ? 
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VALDA  HANEM. 
(The  Romance  op  a  Turkish  HarIm.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  south  wing  of  the  palace, 
which  contained  the  PUsha's  private 
suite  of  rooms,  was  deserted.  His 
Excellency  was  out,  and  Valda  was 
still  with  her  mother  on  the  other 
side.  The  Circassians  were  busy 
with  preparations  for  an  approaching 
wedding,  and  they  too  had  gathered 
together  on  the  other  side,  to  take 
counsel  about  the  new  silk  dresses 
that  they  were  making  for  themselves. 
Margaret  was  the  only  person  left 
in  the  whole  long  suite  of  wide, 
empty  rooms.  Ay6oslia  had  dressed 
the  little  DjemSl-ed-Din,  who  had 
awakened  from  a  long  sleep,  flushed, 
rosy,  and  rather  cross,  and  she  was 
now  hurrying  through  the  garden, 
carrying  him  in  her  arms,  while  her 
voice  came  up  through  the  open 
windows  calling  to  Margaret  to 
follow  quickly. 

"  Chdbuky  (quick)  Mademoiselle, 
chdhuk  I "  she  cried,  but  Margaret 
lingered  a  moment  longer.  Sac^a 
Kalfa,  Valda's  own  especial  slave,  had 
brought  her  a  delicate  pink  turban, 
the  work  of  Valda's  own  hands,  and 
with  deft  manipulations  and  the  aid 
of  many  pins,  had  transformed  her  in 
a  few  minutes  into  a  Turkish  lady. 

"  Ouzdil,   Marmozelle,  pek  guzdU  ! 
(pretty — very  pretty),"  the  girl    said 
No.  473. — VOL.  Lxxix. 


with  laughing  admiration,  and  then 
she  had  picked  up  the  cloak  and  veil 
laid  out  for  Yalda,  and  had  taken 
them  across  to  the  other  side. 

Margaret  stood  for  a  moment  be- 
fore one  of  the  long  mirrors  in  Valda's 
sitting-room,  and  surveyed  herself 
with  a  smile.  The  long  cloak  of  rich 
black  silk  that  covered  her  dress 
down  to  her  feet  was  a  French  and 
entirely  modern  garment,  but  above 
it,  filling  in  the  heart-shaped  opening 
in  which  the  cloak  was  cut  in  front, 
and  descending  from  her  turban  over 
her  forehead,  was  an  arrangement  of 
clear  white  muslin,  which,  though 
exceedingly  simple,  had  an  astonish- 
ingly becoming  and  picturesque  effect. 
Her  eyes  looked  out  between  the  two 
veils,  and  she  laughed  at  herself  in 
such  strange  guise.  Then  she  picked 
up  her  gloves  in  a  hurry,  and  flying 
through  the  empty  rooms,  almost  ran 
against  the  P4sha  in  the  corridor. 
He  was  coming  out  of  the  sddmlekf 
and  he  stopped  short  in  surprise  as 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
veiled  lady  who  was  not  his  wife. 

"  Deatur"  he  exclaimed  hastily,  and 
then  as  the  lady  neither  screamed 
nor  ran  away,  recognition  and  amuse- 
ment flashed  suddenly  into  his  eyes. 
'*  Mademoiselle,  it  is  you  ! "  he  said  in 
astonishment.  "  I  did  not  know  you 
in  the  least.  You  are  going  out  in 
that  costume  ? ' 
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"Yes,  for  a  drive  with  Madame. 
She  thought  you  would  be  out  this 
afternoon,  and  would  not  want  to  read 
English  ;  but  if  you  do,  Pasha " 

"  Not  at  all  ;  I  am  going  out,  but 
I  had  to  attend  an  audience  of  the 
Khedive  first,  and  now  I  have  come 
back  to  change  into  cooler  clothes. 
Go  by  all  means,  and  may  you  enjoy 
yourself ;  you  have  the  air  of  a  person 
bent  upon  some  great  dissipation.'' 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  barring 
her  way  to  the  staircase,  and  looking 
at  her  with  a  half  smile  in  his  melan- 
choly blue  eyes.  He  was  a  short 
man,  and  he  was  not  without  that 
incHnation  to  stoutness  which  assails 
so  many  of  his  nation  as  they  approach 
the  prime  of  life ;  but  he  was  never- 
theless a  great  Turk,  and  he  had  the 
distinction  of  manner  noticeable  in 
most  of  the  great  men  of  all  nations. 
He  was  usually  dressed  rather  care- 
lessly in  light  grey  summer  clothes 
that  were  the  handiwork  of  English 
tailors,  but  this  afternoon  he  had  just 
come  from  a  lev^  at  the  Abdin  Palace, 
and  he  was  wearing  the  splendid  uni- 
form of  a  Turkish  general,  faced  with 
crimson  and  gold,  and  covered  with 
decorations.  As  he  stood  there,  stiff 
and  straight  and  soldierly,  with  his 
sword  by  his  side  and  the  stars  on  his 
breast,  and  a  smile  in  his  blue  eyes, 
Margaret  was  struck  by  his  appear- 
ance, and  a  sudden  wonder  and  regret 
came  over  her.  He  was  considerably 
over  forty,  and  his  moustache  was 
gray,  but  he  was  still  a  handsome 
man,  and  a  gallant  soldier  that  any 
wife  might  have  been  proud  of. 
How  was  it  that  Valda 

"Do  you  know.  Mademoiselle," 
said  the  Pasha  suddenly,  "  that 
costume  suits  you  remarkably  well? 
You  make  an  enchanting  Turkish 
lady." 

He  had  been  studying  her  appear- 
ance while  she  waited  for  him  to 
move  out  of  her  way,  but  Margaret 


had  been  too  deep  in  her  own  reflec- 
tions to  be  aware  of  it,  and  she  was 
unprepared  for  the  compliment.  The 
colour  deepened  on  her  cheeks  beneath 
the  transparent  muslin,  and  her  gray 
eyes,  that  were  her  prettiest  point, 
looked  up  from  under  their  straight, 
delicately  drawn  brows  with  an  expres- 
sion half  startled,  half  pleased.  For 
once  she  did  look  pretty,  and  the 
Pasha  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
admiration.  "  Most  charming,"  he 
repeated,  smiling  at  the  confusion 
which  left  her  without  a  reply. 
^^AdieUf  Mademoiselle,  hon  amusement  /" 
And  with  the  courtly  bow  which  he 
had  acquired  during  his  long  residence 
as  a  young  man  in  a  foreign  country, 
he  passed  on. 

Margaret,  flying  quickly  down  the 
stairs  and  across  the  garden,  presented 
herself  on  the  other  side  with  roses  in 
her  cheeks  that  were  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  her  refusal  to  let  Saceda 
put  any  rouge  on.  She  found  Valda 
robing  herself  in  a  great  hurry  in  the 
little  dark  chamber  of  one  of  the 
servants  in  the  basement  of  the  palace. 

"  Oh  here  you  are.  Mademoiselle — 
— how  nice  you  look  !  Really  the 
ydshmdk  is  most  becoming  to  you.  It 
almost  reconciles  me  to  wearing  it  to 
see  you  in  it.  Imagine,  that  tiresome 
Hamida  H4nem  has  only  just  gone, 
and  a  whole  set  of  ladies  have  arrived. 
I  only  escaped  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  we  must  go  out  by  the 
back  way  to  avoid  being  seen." 

The  little  side-door,  which  opened 
out  of  the  Nubian's  den  into  the  shade 
of  the  orange  and  pomegranate  trees 
of  the  outer  garden,  was  admirably 
adapted  for  surreptitious  exits  and 
entrances,  and  they  passed  out  un- 
seen between  the  close  shrubberies. 
In  a  wide  courtyard  at  the  back  of 
the  palace  a  closed  carriage  with  two 
splendid  black  horses  was  waiting, 
and  an  Arab  coachman  in  a  richly 
embroidered  crimson  livery  sat  on  the 
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box.  Manetinna,  the  huge  Soudanese 
who  always  attended  the  ladies  in 
their  excursions  abroad,  lifted  in  the 
little  Djemal-ed-Din,  and  placed  him 
on  Margaret's  knee,  and  then  he  took 
his  place  by  the  coachman,  and  the 
carriage  dashed  out  under  the  arch- 
way along  the  road  that  led  in  the 
direction  of  the  Kasr-il-Nil  Bridge. 

Valda  was  in  high  spirits  at  having 
made  good  her  escape,  and  drawing 
down  the  blinds  of  the  windows  a 
little  way,  so  that  she  could  look  out 
without  being  too  much  seen,  she 
threw  herself  back  into  a  comer  of 
the  carriage. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  having 
Djemdl  on  your  knee,  Mademoiselle  ? " 
she  asked  anxiously.  "  If  you  find 
him  heavy,  you  must  hand  him  over 
to  me." 

But    Margaret   was    getting   very 
fond  of  the  little  Djemlil,  and  it  was 
so  rarely  that  he  would  consent  to  sit 
on  her  knee,  that  she  felt  it  something 
of  a  treat  to  have  him.     She  pressed 
a   kiss    upon    his   golden    curls,    and 
watched  with  a  sense   of   pride  and 
pleasure    the    looks   of   interest   and 
admiration   that    he    attracted   from 
the   passers-by.      Dressed    in   a   pale 
pink  pelisse   that  set  off  his   creamy 
skin  and  great  brown   eyes,  he   was 
indeed   a   fine   little   fellow,    and   he 
carried    himself  with   a   dignity  well 
befitting  his  diamonds.     Aydosha  had 
persuaded    him    to    relinquish    most 
of  his  decorations  before  he  went  to 
sleep,    but   from   one   large   diamond 
star,  the  very  beautiful  one  that  his 
mother  had  given   him  first,  he  had 
obstinately  refused  to  be  parted.     He 
seemed  to  have  set  his  affections  on 
that  star,  and  he  had  insisted   upon 
having  it  pinned  on  to  the  front  of 
his  best  frock.     It  glittered  now  on 
his  left  breast,  and  the  beautiful  baby 
face   looked  out  above   it,  survejring 
with  serious  gravity  the  strange  world 
of  the  crowded  streets. 


"  Djemd.1  is  always  good  when  he  is 
taken  out  driving,"  said  his  mother, 
"  but  he  is  not  amusing.  He  looks 
at  everything,  and  he  never  speaks  a 
word.  I  want  to  know  what  he  is 
thinking  about,  but  it  it  no  use  asking 
him ;  he  will  not  answer  a  word. 
Look,  Beyjim,  there  are  the  English 
soldiers  that  you  are  so  fond  of  !  " 

They  were  passing  the  great  court 
of  the  Kasr-il-Nil  barracks,  where  a 
company  of  English  soldiers  in  kharki 
uniform  were  going  through  their 
drill.  Djemal-ed-Din  watched  them 
with  rapt  attention,  a  world  of 
thought  in  the  deep  wells  of  his  eyes, 
and  Margaret  knew  that  as  soon  as 
he  got  home  he  would  call  together  a 
band  of  the  slaves,  and  marshall  them 
about  in  exact  imitation  of  the  move- 
ments that  he  now  witnessed ;  but 
he  did  not  utter  a  word. 

The  carriage  rolled  swiftly  on,  past 
the    windows    of     the    many-storied 
square   building,  where    the    men   of 
the     North    Staffordshire    Regiment 
might  be  seen  staring  out,  in  various 
stages   of    undress,    upon   the   crowd 
below ;  then  on  to  the  bridge  across 
the  Nile,  with  its  endless  stream  of 
humanity  of  every  race  and  type  for 
ever   crossing   and    recrossing.       The 
syces  ran  in  front  to  clear  the  way, 
for  the  bridge  that  afternoon  was  a 
scene  of  pandemonium.     Besides  the 
press   of   Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Euro- 
peans  of  all  nations  that  overflowed 
from  the  side  walks,  and  the  throng 
of    carriages    and   donkeys    and    bi- 
cycles in  the  road,  a  long  string  of 
camels  was  coming  in  from  the  desert 
to  supply  the  Government  for  a  com- 
ing campaign  ;   and  the  wild-looking 
Bedouins,  who  were  perched  on  their 
backs,    came   on    in    calm   impassive 
dignity,   making   all    the   world   give 
way  before  them. 

The  air  was  full  of  the  rumours 
of  war;  but  that  only  seemed  to 
quicken  the  full  pulses  of  social  life 
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in  Cairo,  and  the  stream  of  fashion- 
able equipages  in  the  park  on  the 
further  bank  of  the  Nile  had  never 
been  fuller.  Smartly-dressed  English 
ladies  whose  fair  complexions  looked 
all  the  fairer  from  the  contrast  with 
the  dark  faces  around  them;  French 
and  Italian  beauties,  less  fair  but 
more  marvellously  attired  ;  stout 
Pashas  on  ambling  ponies,  and  slight 
Egyptian  princes  driving  high  dog- 
carts— the  whole  world  of  Cairo,  high 
and  low,  was  abroad  that  afternoon 
in  the  wide  drive  under  the  spreading 
acacias  ;  and  the  bare-legged  out^ 
runners  in  their  flowing  white 
draperies  and  embroidered  jackets, 
flew  on  in  front,  calling  general 
attention  to  the  approach  of  rank  and 
fashion. 

Between  the  graceful  stems  of  a 
grove  of  palms  that  fringed  the  bank 
of  the  Nile  was  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  its  white  palaces,  mosques,  and 
minarets  shining  along  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  Citadel,  crowned  with 
the  great  dome  and  slender  minarets 
of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
standing  out  against  the  rosy  heights 
-ef  the  Mocattam  hills.  It  was  all 
steeped  in  the  intense  golden  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  exquisite 
effect  of  colour  was  something  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Margaret  had  never 
seen  this  view  before,  and  she  would 
have  wanted  to  look  at  nothing  else ; 
but  Valda  was  more  interested  in  the 
carriages  that  were  dashing  past,  and 
her  conversation  was  all  about  the 
people  in  them. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  view,"  she 
said ;  **  but  if  one  looks  on  that  side, 
one  misses  all  the  carriages  that  meet 
us,  and  I  want  to  see  who  is  here. 
It  is  Friday,  luckily,  and  Fridays  and 
Sundays  are  the  best  days — we  shall 
see  all  the  world.  Ah  !  there  is  the 
Comtesse  C.  all  in  white,  with  a 
figure  like  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  she 


is  certainly  a  long  way  over  sixty, — 
really  these  English  ladies  are 
wonderful ! " 

"  Is  she  English  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  is  English ;  she  has 
married  a  Frenchman,  but  she  is 
English  herself,  like  most  of  the  great 
ladies  here.  They  say  she  goes  to 
Paris  twice  a  year  for  her  complexion, 
and  it  seems  to  be  worth  while ;  she 
gets  a  good  effect  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. She  comes  to  see  me  some- 
times, but  I  think  it  is  more  for  my 
husband's  sake  than  mine.  She  is 
quite  devoted  to  him,  but  he  does 
not  admire  her  artificial  charms,  and 
he  is  not  particularly  grateful." 

**  That  is  a  compliment  to  you  that 
you  ought  to  appreciate,"  remarked 
Margaret. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  think 
I  should  very  much  mind — ah,  look, 
look  quick,  Mademoiselle  !  That  thin, 
dark  young  man  in  the  high  dog-cart^ 
did  you  observe  him  ?  That  is  Prince 
G." 

"And  the  pretty  fashionable  woman 
with  him,  is  she  the  Princess  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no,  he  is  not  married. 
And  she, — ^but  surely  you  have  heard 
about  Mrs.  X.  ?  It  is  a  scandal  that 
everybody  knows ;  but  of  course  this 
is  your  first  winter  here,  and  you 
have  not  had  time  to  hear  about  any- 
thing yet." 

It  was  little  indeed  that  Margaret 
knew  about  Cairo  scandals,  but  she 
heard  plenty  in  the  next  half-hour. 
Valda  seemed  to  know  all  the  noto- 
rieties of  the  town,  and  she  recounted 
their  histories  and  discussed  the 
skeletons  in  their  cupboards  with  a 
mastery  of  the  subject  and  a  know- 
ledge of  details  that  amazed  the 
English  girl.  "How  do  you  know 
all  this,  Hanem  ? "  she  asked.  "  Where 
can  you  possibly  hear  all  these 
stories  1 " 

"Oh,  we  know  all  that  goes  on," 
Valda  answered  smiling;  "we  are  not 
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quite  so  ignorant  as  these  European 
ladies  imagine.  They  amuse  me  so 
much  when  they  come  to  call,  and 
talk  to  us  as  if  we  were  like  little 
children.  And  all  the  time,  we  know 
all  about  them,  and  all  about  the 
husbands'  little  comedies, — things  that 
they  do  not  even  guess  at." 

Margaret  was  silent.  She  did  not 
think  that  such  discourse  was  at  all 
edifying  ;  but  knowing  that  she  would 
do  no  good  by  expressing  her  opinion, 
she  changed  the  subject  by  pointing 
out  a  very  smart  brougham  with  a 
spirited  pair  of  greys  that  was  coming 
up. 

"Oh,  that  is  Murad  Ali  Pasha's 
carriage,"  said  Yalda.  "  Hamida  told 
me  that  she  meant  to  take  a  turn 
round.  Yes,  there  she  is,  and  the 
old  Anana  with  her." 

A  vision  of  smiling  eyes  and 
delicate  colours  under  white  muslin 
veils  flashed  past,  and  Valda  leaned 
forward  a  little  to  give  a  bow  of 
recognition ;  but  the  next  moment 
she  threw  herself  back  into  her 
corner  with  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
pleasure and  indignation. 

"  That  impertinent  man  !  Did  you 
see  ?  That  man  on  the  grey  horse — 
he  reined  back  so  as  to  look  right 
into  the  carriage, — as  if  we  were  wild 
beasts,  curiosities  to  be  stared  at !  " 

Margaret  had  noticed  before  this 
that  many  curious  eyes  had  been  bent 
upon  their  equipage,  and  that  Djem&l- 
ed-Din  with  his  diamonds  ,was  not  the 
sole  object  of  attraction.  Cairo  was 
crowded  during  the  season  with 
visitors  who  were  anxious  to  see 
all  that  was  strange  and  foreign,  and 
the  sight  of  a  P4sha's  carriage  with 
a  glimpse  of  white  head-dresses  and 
dark  eyes  inside,  which  was  the  only 
possibility  of  seeing  anything  of  a 
ha/ftnif  was  a  temptation  not  to  be 
resisted.  Valda  had  been  sitting  so 
carefully  back  in  her  comer  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  catch  even  a  passing 


glimpse  of  her  face,  and  Margaret  had 
been  rather  amused  as  she  noticed 
the  eager  glances  directed  at  her,  to 
think  that  so  many  people  were 
taking  the  trouble  to  turn  their 
heads  round  under  the  delusion  that 
they  were  gazing  at  an  Oriental 
beauty.  She  had  noticed  the  man 
whose  attention  had  offended  Valda, 
and  she  had  been  struck  by  his 
appearance.  He  was  riding  a  power- 
ful grey  horse  on  the  path  under  the 
trees  on  Valda's  side  of  the  road, 
and  there  had  been  something  very 
marked  about  his  action,  but  he  did 
not  look  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
irresponsible  company  of  tourists. 

"  Do  you  know,  Hanem,  I  really 
don't  think  that  he  meant  to  be 
impertinent,"  Margaret  said.  "  It  was 
only  that  he  happened  to  catch  sight 
of  you  as  you  looked  out  to  bow  to 
Hamida  Hanem,  and  he  was  taken 
by  surprise.  He  looked  like  a  person 
who  had  seen  a  vision." 

"  How  absurd  !  "  said  Valda  in- 
credulously; but  she  suffered  herself 
to  be  pacified  by  the  explanation,  and, 
as  she  thought  over  it,  a  dimple  of 
amusement  became  visible  through  the 
thin  muslin  that  veiled  her  cheek. 
They  had  by  this  time  passed  the 
grounds  of  the  Ghesireh  Palace,  which 
was  the  goal  of  a  great  many  of  the 
fashionable  equipages,  and  when  they 
reached  the  further  side  of  the 
circling  avenue  the  road  became 
emptier.  The  hour  was  growing 
late,  and  the  carriages  were  begin- 
ning to  stream  back  over  the  Kasr- 
il-Nil  bridge.  There  were  fewer 
celebrities  to  observe  now,  and 
Valda's  interest  in  those  that  there 
were  seemed  to  have  suffered  eclipse. 

"He  was  in  the  Khedivial  uniform, 
but  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  he 
was  remarkably  handsome,  wasn't 
he  ? "  she  observed  suddenly,  after  a 
long  silence.  "Tall,  with  blue  eyes, 
and   a   fair  moustache,   and   such  a 
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distinguished     look    about    him,    he 
must  have  been  an  Englishman." 

"  Who  ?  Oh,  that  man  on  the  grey 
horse?"  said  Margaret  whose  thoughts 
had  wandered  from  the  subject.  "Was 
he  ?  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  notice 
his  features  very  particularly,  but  I 
thought  he  looked  like  a  gentleman. 
I  suppose  he  was  an  Englishman." 

**  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  an  Englishman 
and  of  the  best  class ;  there  are  not 
too  many  of  that  kind,"  said  Valda,  and 
she  looked  out  rather  wistfully  across 
the  enclosure  which  was  fast  being 
deserted.  "  The  carriages  are  all 
returning,  and  if  we  go  back  now 
we  might  drive  to  Esbekiah  with  the 
others  before  we  go  home.  Would 
you  like  to  turn  back,  Mademoiselle  ? 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  going 
the  whole  round  of  the  park  now  that 
it  is  deserted,  does  it  ? " 

Margaret  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  and  she  would  readily  have 
acceded  to  the  proposition ;  but  the 
little  autocrat  upon  her  knee  had 
views  of  his  own  about  it,  and  he 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  had 
not  opened  his  mouth  once  hitherto, 
but  now  he  made  himself  heard  very 
distinctly. 

"  KUchuk  Ana,  we  have  got  to  get 
out  and  walk  under  the  trees  before 
we  go  home,"  he  said  seriously. 

Valda  clasped  her  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  dismay.  "  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I 
He  came  with  us  last  time  when  I 
brought  my  mother,  that  she  might 
have  a  little  exercise,  and  he  remem- 
bers ! "  she  explained.  "  But,  Djemal- 
jim,  that  was  in  the  morning  when 
there  was  no  one  there ;  we  are  not 
going  to  get  out  to-day." 

"We  must  get  out,"  said  Djem^l- 
ed-Din  decisively,  and  he  pointed  his 
tiny  finger  at  the  path  under  the 
trees. 

"  Not  to-day,  Djemal  -  ed  -  Din ; 
haven't  you  heard  your  mother  say 
so  ? "  said  Margaret  firmly.   "  Now  we 


are  going  to  drive  into  the  town,  and 
you  will  see  the  lights  and  the  soldiers 
and  all  sorts  of  things  that  you  like." 

Djemal-ed-Din  was  beginning  to 
recognise  the  decisiveness  of  Margaret's 
decrees,  and  perhaps  if  he  had  been 
alone  with  her,  he  might  have  pelded 
the  point  without  much  ado;  but  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother  he  knew 
his  power,  and  he  remained  inexor- 
able. Valda  saw  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  howl,  and  she  gave  in 
ignominiously.  "  We  must  get  out 
for  a  few  moments,"  she  said,  turning 
to  Margaret.  "  It  will  be  better 
than  to  have  him  yelling  all  over  the 
course  the  whole  way  back.  I  don't 
like  doing  it  in  the  afternoon,  but 
luckily  there  are  not  any  people  about 
now.  We  will  get  out  here  in  this 
quiet  place." 

She  pulled  the  check-string  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  carriage  drew  up  under 
the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  sunset  lights  were  deepening 
every  moment  into  intenser  glories ; 
but  the  rapid  Egyptian  twilight  was 
beginning  to  creep  over  the  eastern 
sky,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  giant 
acacias,  which  interlaced  their  branches 
overhead,  the  road  was  already  grow- 
ing dusk.  The  two  ladies,  in  white 
head-dresses  and  long  black  cloaks, 
left  their  carriage  drawn  up  on  the 
grass  in  the  shade,  and  with  the 
slave  in  attendance,  walked  along  a 
narrow  footpath  that  ran  along  the 
edge  of  the  raised  causeway.  The 
little  Bey  clung  to  his  mother's  hand, 
and  as  the  negro  was  with  them,  and 
she  knew  that  the  child  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her  while  he  could 
have  his  mother,  Margaret  lingered 
to  look  at  the  sharp  outlines  of  the 
two  great  pyramids  which  stood  out 
in  splendid  simplicity  against  the 
sunset    sky.       Below    the    dyke    on 
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which  she  stood  were  fields  of  clover 
and  springing  corn  stretching,  like  a 
plain  of  living  emerald,  across  the 
valley  to  the  foot  of  the  low  line  of 
purple  hills  that  shut  them  in  from 
the  limitless  desert.  The  sharp  peaks 
of  the  pyramids  on  the  horizon  were 
changing  from  blue  to  violet,  and,  as 
she  looked  at  them,  Margaret  was 
held  by  the  spell  of  the  illimitable 
antiquity  that  makes  Egypt  such  a 
strange  land  of  enchantment. 

A  blue  mist,  rising  up  from  the 
valley,  added  a  still  more  magical 
effect  to  the  loveliness  of  the  evening, 
but  it  brought  with  it  a  sudden  chill 
that  made  itself  felt  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  Valda,  who  knew  by  ex- 
perience how  serious  were  the  risks 
of  a  chill  at  such  a  time,  became 
uneasy  about  Djem&l-ed-Din,  and 
regretted  having  brought  him  out 
without  a  wrap.  She  despatched  the 
attendant  to  sunmion  the  carriage, 
which  was  some  distance  behind,  and 
took  the  boy  by  the  hand  to  lead  him 
back  to  meet  it. 

"Come  Effiln*,  we  have  left 
Mademoiselle  behind,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us  walk  back  towards  her 
until  the  carriage  comes.'' 

But  Djem&l-ed-Din,  who  had  not 
had  enough  of  freedom  yet,  was  in 
a  perverse  mood.  He  looked  back 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
been  walking,  and  saw  a  party  of 
horsemen  coming  round  the  bend  of 
the  avenue,  one  rider  mounted  on  a 
high-stepping  grey  horse  a  Httle  in 
front  of  the  rest. 

"  Soldiers,  kUchuk  Ana  I  "  he  ex- 
claimed eaeerly.  "  I  want  to  see  the 
soldiers  g^  hj,"  and  wrenching  his 
hand  from  his  mother's  clasp,  he  ran 
a  few  steps  away  from  her  towards 
the  other  side  of  the  road. 

Margaret,  who  was  only  a  few 
yards  away,  turned  round  at  the 
sound  of  galloping  hoofs,  and  uttered 
a  cry  of  alarm  as  she  saw  Djem&l-ed- 


Din  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  She 
flew  to  help  Valda,  but  the  cavalcade 
was  already  upon  them,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  would  stop  them. 
The  foremost  rider,  arrested  by  the 
evident  alarm  and  distress  of  the  two 
ladies,  had  indeed  reined  his  horse 
sharply  in  upon  his  haunches,  but 
those  who  came  behind  him  were  of 
another  class.  They  were  a  party  of 
English  tourists  returning  from  the 
pyramids  in  wild  spirits,  riding  reck- 
lessly, filling  the  air  with  shouts  and 
laughter,  their  hats  on  the  backs  of 
their  heads,  and  their  puggarees 
streaming  in  the  wind,  just  as  Valda 
had  described  them.  She  might  well 
dislike  them.  They  saw  the  Turkish 
lady  rushing  across  the  road  to  get  to 
her  child,  but  they  made  no  attempt 
to  check  their  headlong  course,  and 
flew  past,  laughing  rudely,  and  bespat- 
tering her  with  mud. 

When  Margaret  came  up,  they  had 
gone  past,  and  Valda  stood  half 
fainting  on  the  further  side  of  the 
causeway.  Djemal-ed-Din,  however, 
was  safe.  The  tall  Englishman,  who 
had  been  riding  alone  in  front,  had 
dismounted  in  time  to  catch  him  up 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  cloud  of 
dust  and  the  confusion  of  galloping 
hoofs  ;  and  leading  his  horse  by  the 
bridle  -  rein,  he  now  came  towards 
Valda,  holding  the  child  in  his  arms. 

"Permit  me,  Madame,"  he  said 
in  French,  "to  apologise  for  rude- 
ness which  makes  me  blush  for  my 
countrymen." 

Valda  recognised  the  officer  in 
Khedivial  uniform  whose  notice  had 
annoyed  her  a  short  time  before,  and 
she  saw  too  that  he  had  recognised 
her,  but  she  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
She  merely  held  out  her  arms  for  her 
child.  They  stood  for  a  moment  so, 
for  Djemal-ed-Din  showed  no  parti- 
cular anxiety  to  leave  his  place  of 
shelter.  He  was  a  strange  child,  and 
singularly  courageous  for  his  age.     It 
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was  partly  perhaps  from  the  intense 
pride  which  was  such  an  unchildlike 
characteristic  in  him  that  he  seemed 
unable  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
any  harm  befalling  him  ;  perhaps  he 
felt  himself  a  person  of  too  great 
importance  ;  at  any  rate,  baby  though 
he  was,  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  fear  meant,  and  his  beautiful 
little  face,  undisturbed  by  alarm,  was 
turned  towards  the  handsome  coun- 
tenance of  his  protector  with  an  ex- 
pression of  serious  consideration  in 
which  appreciation  and  approval  were 
plainly  manifest. 

Valda  held  out  her  arms  for  her 
child,  forgetting  in  her  agitation  to 
cover  her  face,  as  at  another  time  she 
would  have  done ;  and  the  English 
officer  looked  on  a  loveliness  that  went 
beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  The  folds 
of  the  ydshmdk  were  still  round  her 
brow,  but  the  light  pierced  through  it, 
and  the  rest  of  the  veil  had  slipped 
from  its  place  in  her  hasty  rush  across 
the  road.  Her  wonderful  hair  escaped 
in  little  unmanageable  curls  from  the 
confining  muslin,  and  gleamed  like 
threads  of  living  gold  in  the  deep 
orange  light  of  the  afterglow,  while 
her  great  brown  eyes  shone  like  stars 
out  of  the  fair  half- veiled  face. 

The  English  stranger  looked,  and 
tried  to  disengage  the  little  clinging 
arms  round  his  neck  ;  but  he  could 
not  speak,  and  it  was  Margaret  who 
broke  the  too  expressive  silence. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  !  "  she  said  hurriedly.  "  We 
can  never  thank  you  enough  for  sav- 
ing the  child, — but  oh,  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  linger  here.  Djem41-ed- 
Din,  let  the  gentleman  go  this  moment, 
— look,  here  is  Manetinna  coming, 
and  there  is  the  carriage." 

She  spoke  in  English,  and  the 
Englishman  started  and  threw  a 
glance  of  astonishment  at  the  speaker 
whose  a -scents  contradicted  her  dress 
8  3  strangely  and   unexpectedly ;   but 


the  urgency  of  her  appeal  recaUed 
him  to  the  situation,  and  forcibly 
unloosing  DjemS,l-ed-Din'8  clutching 
little  fingers,  he  restored  him  to  his 
mother's  arms.  He  gave  one  more 
look  into  Yalda's  beautiful  agitated 
face,  then,  with  a  silent  bow,  he 
turned  away,  and,  springing  into 
his  saddle,  galloped  off. 

The  negro,  who  had  seen  the  con- 
cluding scene  of  the  little  drama,  but 
not  what  had  led  up  to  it,  came  rush- 
ing to  the  rescue  with  black  rage  and 
dismay  painted  upon  his  ugly  counten- 
ance. He  was  a  grotesque-looking 
creature  even  for  a  Soudanese,  for  the 
characteristics  of  his  race  were  all 
exaggerated  in  him.  His  protruding 
lips  were  thicker,  his  flat  little  nose 
was  more  spreading,  and  his  bumpy 
forehead  was  more  baby-like  than  one 
often  sees  even  in  Africans,  while  in 
colour  he  was  the  deepest,  sootiest 
black.  His  animal  cast  of  counten- 
ance usually  wore  an  expression  of 
sleepy  good-nature  and  heavy  self- 
satisfaction  ;  but  now  it  was  dis- 
figured into  the  likeness  of  a  demon, 
and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  rolled 
horribly,  as  he  hurled  curses  upon  the 
father,  the  grand-father,  and  all  the 
ancestors  of  the  infidel  intruder. 

He  would  not  listen  to  Margaret's 
attempt  at  an  explanation,  but  turn- 
ing to  his  mistress,  desired  her  roughly 
to  get  into  the  carriage.  Valda  had 
been  standing  as  if  in  a  dream,  with 
the  little  boy  in  her  arms,  looking 
straight  before  her  with  a  dazed  look 
in  her  eyes,  but  the  menace  in  the 
negro's  tone  seemed  to  bring  her  to 
herself.  Telling  Margaret  to  get  in, 
she  handed  Djem&l-ed-Din  to  her,  and 
then  turned  with  lightning  in  her 
eyes  upon  the  black  lout  who  was 
holding  open  the  carriage  door. 

"Dog!"  she  said,  "Worse  than 
dog  that  you  are, — pig  !  Why  were 
you  not  in  the  way  to  save  your 
master's  child  when  he  was  in  danger 
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of  being  run  over  by  the  horses  of  the 
infidels?  You  did  not  see  it,  did 
you  ?  No !  you  and  Abdiillah,  idle 
dogs  both  of  you,  come  dawdling  up 
behind,  and  leave  the  charge  of 
guarding  your  mistress  to  a  chance 
stranger.  What  will  the  P4sha  say 
to  that  when  he  hears  it,  do  you 
think  1  You  allow  a  strange  man  to 
look  on  the  face  of  your  master's  wife, 
and  think  to  carry  it  off  by  scolding 
and  cursing, — but  it  shall  not  serve 
you.  The  Pasha  shall  hear  the  truth 
from  me  and  from  Mademoiselle,  and 
he  will  believe  us ;  he  knows  that 
Mademoiselle  never  tells  a  lie." 

The  countenance  of  the  negro  had 
changed  completely  during  this  speech, 
and  his  fury  suddenly  gave  place  to 
abject  terror.  He  had  not  been 
really  to  blame,  for  he  had  only  done 
the  bidding  of  his  mistress  in  going  to 
fetch  the  carriage ;  but  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  upon  the  facts  and  not 
upon  his  intentions  that  he  would  be 
judged,  and  that  no  excuses  would 
avail  to  exonerate  him.  The  Pasha 
would  believe  the  united  testimony  of 
his  wife  and  the  English  Mademoiselle, 
and  the  whole  blame  would  fall  upon 
him.  As  he  realised  the  potency 
of  Valda's  threat,  he  flung  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  catching  up 
the  hem  of  her  dress,  he  pressed  it  to 
his  lips  with  a  passionate  appeal  for 
pardon.  "  Oh  day  of  mud,  obscuring 
fifty  days  of  sun  ! — oh  my  broken 
heart,  my  miserable  head, — I  lay  it  in 
the  dust  at  your  feet  ?  Only  pardon 
me,  Eff^nden  !  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  do  not  ruin  me  with  the 
pasha  !  " 

"  Go  and  take  your  place  upon  the 
box,  and  see  that  you  behave  better 
in  future,"  said  Valda  disdainfully. 
"  For  this  once  I  will  spare  you, — but 
mind,  it  is  only  on  condition  that  you 
keep  silence  yourself.  You  and 
Abdiillah  too,  see  that  you  never 
breathe  a  word  of  this  matter  to  a 


human  soul ;  it  will  be  better  for 
both  of  you  ! " 

The  negro  was  effectually  cowed, 
and  Valda  took  her  place  in  the 
carriage,  secure  in  the  certainty  that 
neither  he  nor  the  coachman  would 
give  any  further  trouble  in  the 
matter ;  but  Margaret,  who  under- 
stood enough  Turkish  to  be  able  to 
gather  what  was  the  drift  of  the 
colloquy,  had  listened  to  it  with 
astonishment  and  misgiving. 

"Hanem,"  she  said  earnestly,  as 
the  horses  dashed  off,  and  they  sped 
through  the  darkening  avenues,  "  you 
surely  do  not  intend  to  keep  this 
incident  a  secret  from  the  P^sha? 
You  have  done  nothing  wrong ;  why 
should  you  not  tell  him  the  whole 
story  of  it  ?     He  cannot  blame  you." 

"He  would  blame  somebody,  my 
dear;  if  not  me,  then  you, — ^if  not  you, 
then  Manettnna, — or  perhaps  even 
Djemal-ed-Din  !  Djem&l  was  certainly 
naughty,  and  his  father  would  be 
angry  with  him  for  causing  the 
calamity  ;  he  might  even  whip  him. 
No !  the  P4sha  must  never  hear  of 
this  affair." 

"  But  supposing  he  shovld  hear  of 
it,  supposing  that,  by  some  accident 
that  you  do  not  foresee,  the  knowledge 
of  it  should  come  to  his  ears,  and  he 
found  that  you  had  concealed  it,  how 
much  worse,  how  infinitely  more  serious 
that  would  be !  What  might  he  not 
think,  what  might  he  not  suspect  ?  I 
entreat  of  you,  Valda,  let  us  tell  him 
the  whole  matter  straightforwardly, 
exactly  as  it  occurred,  and  face  at 
once  any  disagreeable  consequences 
that  may  be  involved.  The  Pasha  is 
a  reasonable  being,  and  he  is  a  most 
affectionate  father;  he  will  never  do 
anything  that  can  do  the  least  harm 
to  Djem&l-ed-Din " 

"Ah  Mademoiselle,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying !  It  is  not 
only  Djem&l, — it  is  you  and  me,  and 
Manettnna   and   AbduUah,  cmd  that 
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English  gentleman.  You  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  a  Turk  to  have  his  wife 
stared  at  by  a  stranger.  It  is  an  insult 
and  an  injury, — it  is  a  calamity — and 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Psisha  might 
not  do.  He  might  seek  out  that 
officer,  he  would  certainly  never  be 
happy  in  his  mind  so  long  as  he 
thought  that  he  remained  in  Cairo, 
and  he  would  set  a  watch  upon  all  my 
movements.  He  might  prevent  you 
from  over  going  out  again  with  me ; 
he  would  suspect  all  sorts  of  things. 
Oh  no,  no,  no  !  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Pasha  should  be  told." 

Yalda  spoke  with  the  decision  of 
one  used  to  conmiand,  and  most  girls 
in  Margaret's  position  would  have 
given  in  without  further  argument; 
but  Margaret  came  of  a  fighting  and 
conmianding  stock  herself,  and  her 
gray  eyes  lightened  into  opposition. 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  he  does, 
so  long  as  you  can  feel  that  you  are 
in  the  right,"  she  said  resolutely, 
"  Don't  you  see  that  by  telling  him, 
you  disarm  suspicion  at  once,  and 
make  him  see  the  matter  as  it  really 
happened  without  any  fault  of  yours  1 
Whereas  if  any  inkling  of  it  reaches 
him  in  any  other  way — good  Heavens, 
Valda,  can  you  bear  to  think  that  you 
have  got  a  secret  from  the  Pasha,  a 
secret  that  is  known  to  Manetinna 
and  Abdullah?  Can  you  endure  to 
feel  that  you  are  in  the  power  of  those 
two  low  creatures " 

"  I  shall  not  be  in  their  power  ;  it 
is  they  who  will  be  in  mine,"  said 
Valda.  "  Do  not  be  afraid  ;  I  hold 
them  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  saying  any- 
thing. They  know  that  it  would  be 
their  word  against  yours  and  mine, 
that  it  is  we  who  have  most  influence 
with  the  Pasha.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
he  trusts  us  more  than  them,  and  they 
know  it.  You  may  make  your  mind 
quite  easy.  Mademoiselle." 

"  My  mind  can  never  be  easy  with 


a  secret  upon  it^"  said  Margaret ; 
"  and  this  is  such  a  harmless  matter. 
Why  need  you  make  a  secret  of  it? 
The  P4sha  is  a  sensible  man,  and  he 
would  see  how  it  was.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill.  After  all  it  is  such 
a  trifle " 

"  A  trifle  ! "  Valda  ejaculated  with 
a  little  laugh.  "Ah  Mademoiselle, 
you  say  that  because  you  do  not  know 
our  ways;  that  shows  that  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  saying.  The 
Pasha  wouldn't  think  it  a  trifle,  I  can 
assure  you  of  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Margaret  uncom- 
promisingly, "  it  seems  a  trifle  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  is  foolish  to  risk  being 
dragged  into  any  deceit  on  account  of 
it.  If  the  P4sha  asks  me  anything 
about  it,  I  shall  tell  him  everything. 
You  said  to  Manetinna  just  now  that 
I  never  told  a  lie  to  the  P^ha,  and 
it  was  true.  I  am  not  going  to  begin 
now." 

Valda  turned  suddenly  round  upon 
her  companion  with  a  haughty  b^d 
of  her  neck,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  been  with  her,  Margaret 
saw  the  beautiful  eyes  bent  upon  her 
in  scorn  and  anger. 

"Have  I  asked  you  to  tell  a  lie? 
Have  I  asked  you  to  do  anything  but 
to  mind  your  own  business  and  to 
leave  me  to  manage  mine  ? "  she  said 
proudly;  but  as  she  met  Margaret's 
eyes  which  were  full  of  pain,  she  broke 
down  suddenly,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  Oh,  Mademoiselle,"  she 
cried,  clasping  the  hand  that  was 
holding  little  DjemS,l-ed-Din,  "you 
are  my  friend,  you  are  the  one  person 
whom  I  trust !  Do  not  be  the  one 
to  turn  against  me !  You  do  not 
know  what  trouble  you  will  bring 
upon  me  if  you  do." 

Margaret  could  not  help  being 
softened  by  this  appeal,  and  as  she 
saw  that  her  remonstrances  wore 
futile,  she  desisted  from  further  argu- 
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ment.  "I  could  never  turn  against 
you,  HS,nem,"  she  said  gently  ;  "  you 
know  that  I  care  for  you  too  much. 
I  was  only  advising  you  to  do  what 
seemed  to  me  the  best  and  wisest 
thing,  but  of  course  if  you  are  deter- 
mined against  it,  I  can  say  nothing.'' 

"  You  need  say  nothing,  dear.  The 
Pasha  will  ask  no  questions,  and  he 
will  never  know  ;  no  one  will  ever 
know,  and  we  shall  have  no  trouble. 
Simply  keep  silence, — that  is  so  easy, 
and  that  is  all  I  ask.  Believe  me  it 
is  better  so ;  our  ways  are  not  your 
ways." 

They  were  not  indeed.  Margaret 
had  discovered  that  very  soon;  and 
she  had  found  it  not  a  little  difficult 
to  pursue  a  straight  course  amidst 
the  crooked  ways  of  her  surround- 
ings. From  the  most  insignificant 
little  negro  up  to  the  Hanem  Effilndi 
herself,  every  person  in  the  palace  was 
full  of  plots  and  plans  and  intrigues, 
— very  harmless  intrigues  generally, 
but  still  intrigues.  The  slaves  knew 
that  the  little  coffee-parties  that  they 
held  among  themselves  when  their 
mistresses  were  safely  out  of  the  way 
were  no  harm,  but  they  preferred  to 
have  them  secretly  rather  than  ask 
permission :  the  ladies  preferred  to 
wink  at  these  proceedings  rather  than 
countenance  them  by  recognition  ; 
and  everybody  all  round  was  ready  to 
wink  at  everybody  else's  peccadilloes 
on  the  tacit  understanding  that  a  free 
margin  should  be  allowed  for  their 
own  vagaries.  Of  course  every  now 
and  then  some  accident  would  occur. 
Djem&l-ed-Din  would  fall  down  and 
hurt  himself  through  the  negligence 
of  one  of  the  younger  slaves,  in  whose 
charge  he  had  been  left  while  his 
nurse  was  feasting  with  the  other 
slaves  ;  or  there  would  be  none  left  of 
some  particular  delicacy  that  H4nem 
Elfflndi  fancied  for  supper,  because  the 
other  ladies  had  been  going  all  day  to 
the  cupboard  to  regale  themselves  upon 


it — and  then  the  whole  thing  would 
come  out,  and  a  commotion  would 
ensue.  The  aggrieved  person  would 
scold  and  threaten  and  storm,  and 
there  would  be  trouble  in  the  harirriy 
— everybody  incriminated  turning 
upon  everybody  else,  trying  to  shift 
the  blame  or  to  pay  off  old  scores ; 
and  then  there  would  be  strict  rules 
laid  down,  which  were  to  be  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
These  would  be  enforced  for  a  few 
days,  everybody,  from  Valda  herself 
to  the  impish  negro  boy,  suffering 
under  the  discomfort  and  inconveni- 
ence of  them;  and  then,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  the  uproar  subsided, 
the  rules  would  be  relaxed,  and  every- 
thing would  go  on  smoothly  and  mys- 
teriously as  before. 

These  little  peculiarities  of  the 
Turkish  character,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  are  not  confined  to  the 
privacy  of  the  hartm  alone,  and  they 
may  account  for  much  that  is  baffling 
in  the  politics  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ; 
but  to  a  person  like  Margaret,  who 
was  moderate  in  her  desires  and  fear- 
less of  rebuke,  it  was  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible. If  she  wanted  anything, 
it  was  her  habit  to  ask  for  it ;  and 
if  there  was  any  reason  against  asking 
for  it,  she  either  did  without  it,  or 
counted  the  cost  and  did  the  thing 
openly,  taking  care  to  mention  the  fact 
to  the  authorities  afterwards.  Such 
extraordinary  simplicity  as  this  was 
a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to  the  Oriental 
mind,  and  at  first  everybody  thought 
that  it  must  be  intended  to  conceal 
some  particularly  deep-laid  policy ;  but 
by  degrees  it  became  evident  that  the 
English  Mademoiselle  had  no  ulterior 
designs,  and  they  learned  to  set  it  down 
as  an  outlandish  idiosyncracy.  English 
people  were  like  that,  they  supposed ; 
and  though  it  was  highly  inconvenient 
sometimes  to  have  to  do  with  a  person 
who  had  no  little  secret  weaknesses  to 
give  anybody  a  hold  over  her,  there 
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were  advantages  in  such  a  character 
which  became  very  apparent  to  the 
heads  of  the  household  as  they  learned 
to  know  her  better. 

Margaret  had  leisure  to  reflect  over 
the  strange  conditions  of  the  life  in 
which  she  had  to  play  a  part,  for 
Valda  was  not  inclined  to  talk  during 
the  homeward  drive.  As  the  carriage 
dashed  through  the  lighted  streets  of 
the  town,  she  leaned  back  in  her 
corner  in  absolute  silence,  and  the 
only  remark  that  she  made  was  when 
they  passed  under  the  archway  into 
the  palace  gardens,  and  were  at  home 
again. 

"  Un  vrai  gentilhomme  Anglais, — 
it  rCy  a  p(Z8  de  plus  comme  U  faut  I  " 
she  said  half  to  herself,  and  then 
turning  quickly  to  Margaret,  "Did 
you  not  remark  it.  Mademoiselle? 
Ah  mon  Dieu,  yes.  You  must  have 
remarked  it  this  time.  He  had  the 
air  of  a  prince, — he  was  so  handsome 
and  distinguished, — do  you  not  think 
so?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Margaret, 
who  noticed  with  some  disquietude 
the  flush  upon  Valda's  cheek  that 
made  her  look  so  beautiful.  "  He 
was  good-looking  certainly,  but  that 
goes  for  nothing  in  England.  You 
find  handsome  men  in  every  class 
and  every  profession,  even  pork  - 
butchers " 

"  Oh,  pork-butchers  !  Allah,  Allah, 
Allah  !  That  is  too  horrible  a  sug- 
gestion, Mademoiselle.  How  un- 
sympathetic you  are  !  You  silence 
sentiment  with  your  allusions  to  such 
atrocities.  My  poor  little  Djem&l, 
am  I  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  pork- 
butcher  who  has  rescued  you?  No, 
no!" 

Margaret  laughed,  not  sorry  for 
the  diversion.  It  was  her  desire  to 
silence  sentiment,  and  she  hoped  that 
she  might  never  hear  of  this  matter 
any  more.  The  incident  was  at  an 
end,  and  there  was  no  possible  link 


by  which  Valda's  interest  in  it  could 
be  continued.  Margaret  told  herself 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  that  she  might  safely  dismiss 
the  vague  sense  of  uneasiness  that 
haunted  her;  still  it  did  haunt  her, 
and  it  was  not  lessened  by  a  discovery 
made  when  Djem&l-ed-Din  was  being 
undressed.  Aydosha  had  carried  him 
across  to  his  mother's  rooms,  and  as 
she  divested  him  of  his  little  pelisse, 
she  pointed  out  that  the  diamond 
star  was  missing.  Had  the  H4nem 
Eff^ndi  taken  it  off  for  safety? 
Margaret  stood  dismayed,  and  even 
Yalda  turned  a  little  pale. 

"No,  I  have  not  got  it,  and  that 
star  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
that  I  have,"  she  said  with  a  little 
gasp.  "  Surely  he  cannot  have  lost 
it!" 

"  It  may  have  come  off  in  the 
carriage,  it  will  probably  be  found  on 
the  floor  or  on  the  seat,"  Margaret 
said ;  but  Djem&l-ed-Din  negatived 
this  suggestion  very  decidedly.  "  No, 
Mademoiselle,  it  is  not  there — yok, 
yok  (it  isn't — it  isn't)  I "  he  said 
shaking  his  head  with  the  confidence 
of  absolute  certainty. 

Aydosha  had  been  standing  by, 
wringing  her  hands  and  lamenting 
loudly  after  the  fashion  of  the  slaves, 
with  her  mobile  features  contorted 
until  they  were  like  an  agonised  gar- 
goyle ;  but  at  the  little  Bey's  inter- 
position, she  checked  herself  suddenly. 
"It  is  not  in  the  carriage ;  where  is 
it  then,  Beyjim  ? "  she  asked  per- 
suasively. 

The  child  turned  his  great  eyes 
upon  her,  and  pursed  up  his  lips  with 
an  air  that  seemed  to  say  that  he 
could  reveal  a  good  deal  if  he  chose, 
but  was  not  inclined  to  do  so.  He 
did  not  answer  her,  and  Aydosha 
lost  patience  with  him.  "You  very 
naughty  bad  child  ! "  she  cried  with 
one  of  the  sudden  changes  of  mood 
that  she  was  given  to.     "  Pek  fennah 
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hSjuk  (very  bad  child),  give  up  the 
diamonds  directly,  or  we  will  tell  the 
P4sha  and  he  will  whip  you  I  " 

Djemal-ed-Din's  beautiful  little  face 
changed  instantly  at  this  threat,  and 
his  delicate  mouth  began  to  quiver; 
but  his  mother  bent  down  towards 
him  reassuringly.  "  Tell  Mchuk 
Ana  where  you  think  the  star  is, 
Djemaljim,"  she  said  tenderly.  "  Is 
it  lost  ? " 

"No,  Mchuk  Ana,  not  lost,"  he 
said,  his  face  clearing  in  a  moment. 

"  Where  is  it  then,  my  little  one  1 " 

Djem^l-ed-Din  looked  shy.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  he  said 
naively :  "  The  English  Captain  has 
got  it." 

"  The  EngUsh  Captain  ! " 

"  Yes,  kdchuk  Ana^^  cried  the  child 
proudly,  "  I  gave  it  him.  It  came 
off,  and  I  had  it  in  my  hand,  and  I 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  the  little  pocket 
in  his  coat  just  here."  Djemal-ed-Din 
touched  the  left  breast  of  his  little 
brown  coat,  and  looked  up  to  note 
the  effect  of  this  announcement.  The 
three  women  stood  round  him  with 
surprise  and  consternation  written 
legibly  on  their  faces.  "  The  English 
Captain  was  a  splendid  captain,"  con- 
tinued the  boy  appealingly.  "  He 
was  beautiful,  and  he  was  kind ;  I 
loved  him,  and  I  gave  him  my  star." 

Then  to  the  astonishment  of  Mar- 
garet, Valda  bent  down,  and  catching 
the  little  fellow  up  in  her  arms, 
covered  his  face  with  swift  kisses. 

"  Ma  sKcdlah,  ma  sKallah  (God 
bless  you,  God  bless  you),"  she  said 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  shining  eyes, 
"  my  noble  little  boy !  He  saved 
your  life  and  you  wished  to  reward 
him  !  Who  will  say  that  a  child  has 
no  sense  ?  He  knew  better  what  was 
right  to  be  done  than  any  of  us." 

"  But  the  star— the  P&sha  ! " 

It  was  from  Aydosha  that  this 
murmur  escaped,  and  Yalda  turned 
upon    her     with     an     instantaneous 


change  of  expression.  "  The  star 
was  mine,"  she  said  imperiously ;  "it 
was  one  of  the  jewels  that  I  had  from 
my  father, — God  be  praised  for  it ! — 
and  the  Pasha  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Mind,  Ay6osha,  not  a  word 
about  this  to  him  or  to  anyone  else. 
Mademoiselle,  I  know  I  may  trust  you." 
Margaret  was  obliged  to  assent, 
but  it  was  against  her  own  judgment, 
and  she  said  quietly  :  "  I  believe  you 
are  making  a  mistake." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Aha,  Mademoiselle,  behold  you 
are  a  la  Franca  to-day,  uTie  Anglai%e 
dea  Anglaises ;  but  I  liked  you  best 
as  I  saw  you  yesterday  d  la  TurqueT 

It  was  the  morning  after  that 
eventful  drive,  and  Margaret  had 
come  in  from  the  garden  to  give  the 
P&sha  his  English  lesson.  He  knew 
very  little  English,  but  he  was  an 
eager  student,  and  he  gave  such 
close  attention  to  his  work,  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  teach  him.  He 
spoke  French  and  German  fluently, 
and  Margaret  looked  forward  to  the 
hour  that  she  spent  with  him  as  to 
one  of  the  pleasantest  in  her  day ; 
it  was  her  one  opportunity  of  inter- 
course with  a  cultivated  and  intellec- 
tual mind,  and  she  enjoyed  it.  The 
curious  views  that  he  held,  and  the 
strange  stamp  that  modem  ideas 
received  in  his  mind,  made  his  con- 
versation particularly  interesting  and 
original,  and  he  was  so  kind  and 
considerate  that  Margaret  could  feel 
perfectly  at  her  ease  when  she  was 
with  him.  To-day  for  the  first  time 
she  learned  what  it  was  to  feel 
embarrassment  in  his  presence. 

"  And  how  did  you  enjoy  your 
drive  yesterday]"  he  asked  as  she 
was  looking  out  the  books  that  she 
wanted.  "  Did  you  have  any  adven- 
tures by  the  way  1 " 

It  was  merely  a  question  asked  in 
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jest,  and  the  P4sha  did  not  expect 
any  serious  answer ;  but  Margaret 
felt  her  colour  rising  uncomfortably, 
and  she  was  glad  that  he  could  not 
see  her  face  as  she  stood  at  his  writing- 
table.  "  What  adventures  could  I 
have,  Monsieur?  "  she  answered.  "I 
saw  many  Turks,  but  you  were  the 
only  one  who  saw  me,  I  think." 

"  I  ?  Ah,  I  am  a  safe  person ! 
But  you  are  right ;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  adventures  for  Turkish 
ladies.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so, 
for  the  only  ones  that  could  happen 
would  be  bad  ones.  What  are  you 
searching  for.  Mademoiselle  1  I  have 
got  all  the  books  here.  Come  and 
sit  down ;  my  wife  has  gone  to  the 
hammdm  and  will  not  be  wanting 
you  this  morning,  so  we  can  have  a 
good  long  lesson." 

The  Pasha  had  already  cast  off  his 
slippers,  and  seated  himself  cross- 
legged  upon  the  white-sheeted  divdn, 
and  Margaret  settled  herself  in  her 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  big 
bolster  down  the  middle  of  the  couch. 
This  fashion  of  sitting  cross-legged 
had  been  a  little  difficult  to  her,  and 
the  position  struck  her  as  a  ludicrous 
one  at  first ;  but  as  she  grew  accus- 
tomed to  it,  she  found  it  extremely 
comfortable,  especially  in  the  evenings 
when  it  afforded  her  feet  a  blessed 
respite  from  the  mosquitoes.  She 
curled  herself  up  quite  happily  there- 
fore, and  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
as  she  settled  down  among  the 
cushions,  for  she  had  been  out  in 
the  garden  for  a  long  time,  and  she 
was  tired.  It  was  a  delicious  morn- 
ing, but  it  was  getting  too  hot  for 
comfort  out  of  doors,  even  in  the 
shade  of  the  orange-trees ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  sit  in  the  cool  green  light 
of  the  shaded  room,  and  listen  to  the 
music  of  bird  and  bee  and  childish 
laughter,  floating  in  with  the  scent 
of  frangipani  and  mignonette  through 
the  wide-opened  windows. 


The  P4sha  was  reading  aloud  a 
description  of  an  English  Christmas, 
and  the  remembrance  of  what  the 
weather  was  like  in  England  at  this 
moment  served  to  heighten  Margaret's 
sense  of  well-being  by  the  contrast 
that  it  presented ;  but  she  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  extraordinary 
version  of  Christmas  customs  and 
festivities  that  she  was  listening  to. 
This  reading-book  was  one  that  the 
Pasha  had  himself  somehow  or  other 
got  hold  of,  and  it  was  evidently 
composed  by  some  foreigner  who 
knew  more  about  the  technicalities 
of  English  grammar  than  the  pecu- 
liarities of  national  customs.  It  was 
more  quaint  than  instructive,  but  the 
Pasha  was  deeply  interested  in  it, 
and  he  was  quite  disturbed  by  the 
imputations  that  Margaret  cast  upon 
the  veracity  of  the  author. 

"  But  my  dear  Mademoiselle,"  he 
remonstrated,  "  everybody  knows  that 
the  mizzletoe  is  a  well-established 
custom  in  your  country,  and  that  the 
ladies,  the  young  and  pretty  ones,  are 
continually  being  kissed  under  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  charming  custom  my- 
self," he  added  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes. 

Margaret  laughed.  "It  is  a  custom 
that  has  fallen  very  much  into  disuse 
in  these  days,"  she  said.  "  There  is 
no  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  except 
in  the  servants'  hall  now.  In  a  mixed 
company  at  a  party,  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  allowed." 

"  BiamUlah  I  what  a  pity  !  But  I 
will  not  believe  you ;  it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  custom  as  that  should 
ever  fall  into  disuse.  Now  confess. 
Mademoiselle,  have  not  you  yourself 
often  been  saluted  under  this  plant  ? " 
Margaret  laughed  again  as  she  shook 
her  head,  and  took  up  the  book  as  a 
hint  that  she  wished  to  go  on  with 
the  reading ;  but  the  Pasha  was 
apparently  not  in  the  mood  for  work 
to-day,  and  he  took  no  notice.     "It 
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is  really  very  sad,"  he  said  with  a 
reproachful  sigh ;  "  you  should  not 
destroy  all  my  pleasant  little  illusions 
about  England  so  remorselessly.  Am 
I  to  believe  then  that  all  this  that  I 
have  been  reading  in  this  agreeable 
little  book  is  changed  and  modernised 
now  ? " 

"  Not  the  weather,"  said  Margaret 
smiling. 

"Ah  no,  that  I  know  by  my 
own  experience.  I  found  myself  in 
London  once  in  November,  and  I 
recollect  it, — I  recollect  but  too  well 
what  it  was  Uke." 

"  It  is  the  very  worst  possible  time 
of  the  year  in  which  to  visit  London, 
and  every  foreigner  that  I  have  met 
seems  to  have  selected  it.  I  wonder 
why,"  Margaret  observed  reflectively. 

"  The  climate  is  vile  certainly  ;  but 
there  is  much  that  pleases  in  England, 
and  she  has  good  rulers,"  said  the 
Pasha.  "That  is  the  diifference  be- 
tween your  country  and  ours.  Ours 
is  rotten  at  the  top ;  yours  is  rotten 
at  the  bottom.  Up  to  the  present 
the  seething  mischiefs  of  your  demo- 
cracy have  been  kept  under,  but  the 
restraints  are  slight,  and  the  barriers 
are  being  removed  every  year.  The 
tide  must  burst  through  at  last,  and 
then  law  and  order  will  be  swept 
away,  and  England  may  fall  into 
misfortunes  as  bad  as  ours." 

Margaret's  patriotism  was  roused. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  hold  pessi- 
mistic views  as  a  Conservative;  as 
an  Englishwoman  in  a  foreign  country 
she  felt  bound  to  adopt  another  tone. 
"  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that ! "  she 
said.  "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  public 
spirit  left  in  England,  and  when  it 
becomes  a  question  of  anarchy,  party 
politics  will  be  cast  aside,  and  every 
able  man  will  throw  himself  into  the 
effort  of  stemming  the  mischief  with 
all  his  might, — and  determination 
and  energy,  joined  to  ability,  will  do 
much." 


"  That  is  true ;  there  is  much 
energy  in  the  English  character, — 
I  have  observed  that.  Look  at  them 
here  in  Egjrpt.  Why  they  have 
revolutionised  the  country,  and  they 
have  made  Cairo  the  gayest  place  on 
earth.  They  race,  they  dance,  they 
play  at  their  lawn-tennis,  and  they 
bicycle,  all  in  one  breath ;  and  still 
they  have  energy  left  to  manage  the 
business  and  fight  the  battles  of  the 
whole  world.  Man  Dieu,  what  an 
irrepressible  race  ! " 

"  You  would  be  glad  if  they  could 
be  repressed  a  little  in  this  country, 
wouldn't  you  ? "  asked  Margaret 
mischievously. 

"  Ah,  as  to  that,  I  refuse  to  com- 
mit myself.  If  it  is  to  be  a  choice 
between  English  or  French  rule,  how- 
ever, I  think  we  may  be  well  content 
to  stay  as  we  are.  As  to  the  chances 
of  my  own  unhappy  country,  they 
can  but  grow  worse  from  year  to 
year,  so  long  as, — but  it  is  no  good 
speaking  about  that." 

The  look  of  habitual  melancholy 
which  is  noticeable  in  the  faces  of 
Orientals  of  the  highest  class  deepened 
into  something  like  despair  in  the 
countenance  of  the  Pllsha  whenever 
he  alluded  to  the  a&irs  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  a  great  Turk  and 
a  fine  soldier,  and  as  a  statesman  he 
would  at  least  have  been  upright; 
but  for  this  very  reason  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  burning  like  a 
strong  flame  within  him,  he  was 
compelled  to  look  on  from  afar  in 
bitter  impotence  at  the  spectacle  of 
disintegration  and  destruction.  The 
deepening  of  the  shadow  on  his  face 
whenever  the  fortunes  of  his  country 
were  spoken  of  betrayed  the  secret 
pain  and  humiliation  of  a  proud  man, 
and  Margaret,  who  guessed  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  told  her  of  this 
feeling,  could  not   endure  to  see  it. 
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She  reproached  herself  now  for  having 
given  the  conversation  a  turn  which 
had  led  to  such  a  painful  subject. 

"  You  are  very  generous  in  your 
estimate  of  my  countrymen,  Pasha," 
she  said  hurriedly ;  "I  only  wish 
that  they  were  equally  unprejudiced 
and  clear-sighted  in  their  judgment  of 
the  Turks." 

"  They  are  rather  hard  upon  us, 
certainly,"  said  the  Pasha  with  a  tinge 
of  bitterness.  "  They  hear  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  a  few  bands 
of  lawless  Kurds,  and  they  instantly 
brand  us  all  as  barbarians.  They 
sympathise  with  the  Armenians  be- 
cause they  are  Christians,  and  they 
do  not  know  what  sort  of  Christians 
they  are.  Tou  know.  Mademoiselle, 
and  I  think  you  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  the  dislike  which  they  inspire  in  me." 

"  No  indeed  I  do  not ! "  said 
Margaret  warmly.  "I  am  ashamed 
that  they  should  call  themselves 
Christians,  and  I  only  wonder  that 
you  can  trust  me,  or  anyone  else 
whom  you  suppose  to  belong  to  the 
same  creed." 

"It  is  not  because  you  are  a 
Christian  that  I  trust  you,  Mademoi- 
selle, but  in  spite  of  it,  because  you 
are  an  Englishwoman.  We  trust  the 
English  still,  and  do  not  forget  how 
they  fought  side  by  side  with  us, — 
though  they  must  have  forgotten 
what  the  men  who  were  once  their 
brothers-in-arms  were  like  when  they 
can  speak  of  us  in  the  terms  they  do. 
What  was  the  phrase  that  I  saw  the 
other  day  ] — Oh  yes,  the  unspeakable 
Turk  !  " 

Margaret  coloured  hotly.  She  had 
heard  the  phrase  so  often  that  it 
had  passed  into  a  commonplace  for 
her ;  and  it  was  only  when  she  saw 
how  keenly  it  pierced  the  heart  of  a 
brave  man  that  she  realised  its  force. 
She  looked  very  much  troubled,  and 
made  a  great  effort  to  change  the 
subject. 


"It  is  extraordinary  what  miscon- 
ceptions prevail  in  England  on  Turkish 
matters,"  she  said  apologetically. 
"  Of  course  I  know  nothing  about 
politics,  nor  how  far  we  are  mistaken 
in  that  respect,  though  I  suspect  that 
the  newspaper  men  in  their  anxiety 
to  create  a  sensation  have  been  guilty 
of  all  sorts  of  exaggeration  and  un- 
fairness; but  what  astonishes  me  is 
that  we  should  have  such  false  im- 
pressions about  domestic  matters. 
You  have  no  idea,  Pasha,  how  very 
different  from  what  I  expected  every- 
thing has  been  to  me." 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  you  then  that 
we  are  such  utter  barbarians,"  said 
the  Pasha,  beguiled  into  a  smile. 

"  On  the  contrary  \  I  wish  that  in 
many  respects  we  were  more  like  you. 
There  will  be  much  that  I  shall  miss 
when  I  return  to  England." 

"  When  you  return  to  England  ? 
Are  you  thinking  of  that,  Made- 
moiselle 1  Surely  you  are  not  thinking 
of  leaving  us  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  I  hope  not  indeed ;  it  is 
the  last  thing  that  I  wish.  But  of 
course  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  no  longer  need  my  services,  and 
then  I  should  naturally  return  to 
England." 

"  You  have  friends  and  relations 
there,  no  doubt  ?  You  intend  to  make 
your  home  there  ultimately  1 " 

"No,  not  necessarily.  I  have  lost 
the  ties  that  made  England  a  home  to 
me,  and  I  have  no  near  relations  left. 
No,  I  have  no  ties  to  draw  me  back 
to  England." 

"Then,  Mademoiselle,  I  hope  that 
you  will  consider  this  your  home.  At 
any  rate  remember  that  it  will  be 
your  home  for  so  long  as  you  choose. 
Of  course  if  you  should  desire  at  any 
time  to  revisit  your  native  country,  to 
see  your  friends  or  to  give  yourself  a 
change,  you  must  not  hesitate  to  say 
so,  and  I  shall  defray  the  expenses  of 
it  with  pleasure.     You  will  naturally 
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wish  for  a  holiday  sometimes,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  arrange  it  in  the 
summer  when  my  wife  goes  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  she  has  plenty  of 
friends  to  entertain  her.  But  if  you 
find  yourself  happy  with  us,  I  beg  of 
you  to  go  on  living  with  us,  and  to 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  certainty.  We 
are  not  likely  ever  to  wish  to  part 
with  you  so  long  as  you  are  contented 
to  stay." 

"  Oh  Excellency,  you  are  really  too 
kind  ! "  said  Margaret,  quite  overcome 
by  the  benevolence  of  this  assurance. 
"  I  wish  I  could  feel  that  I  deserved  it. 
You  make  me  tremble  lest  I  should 
ever  disappoint  you,  and  forfeit  the 
good  opinion  that  I  value  so  highly." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will,"  said  the 
Pasha  with  conviction.  "I  have 
observed  your  character  closely,  Made- 
moiselle, and  it  is  written  on  your 
forehead  that  I  may  trust  you.  My 
wife  loves  you  as  a  sister,  and  I  have 
confidence  in  you.  I  know  that  with 
you  Valda  is  safe.  She  is  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  she  needs  guidance 
sometimes.  If  she  had  chosen  any 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  hartm  for  a 
friend  I  should  never  have  been  able 
to  feel  sure  that  she  might  not  get 
led  into  some  stupid  entanglement. 
And  a  friend  from  outside  would  be 
worse, — the  wives  of  some  of  these 
Egyptian  princes  and  Fslshas  are 
terribly  emancipated,  corrupt  even  in 
secret.  One  does  not  know  exactly 
what  they  are,  for  if  ever  a  scandal 
happens  it  is  immediately  hushed  up  ; 
but  I  do  not  want  Valda  to  become 
very  intimate  with  any  of  them. 
Praise  be  to  Gkxl !  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  any  one  in 
particular,  I  think."  The  P4sha 
paused,  as  if  he  expected  to  receive 
some  confirmation  of  his  belief ;  but 
Margaret  was  silent  under  a  miserable 
oppression  of  conscience  that  took  the 
pleasure  out  of  his  praise.  "  Do  you 
think   that   there  is  any  one  of   the 
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ladies  who  visit  here  upon  whom 
Valda  is  inclined  to  bestow  confi- 
dence ? "  the  Pdsha  asked  as  Margaret 
did  not  speak. 

"  No, — ^at  least,  well,  yes, — Hamida 
HS,nem  comes  here  pretty  often,  and 
I  think  Valda  is  inclined  to  make 
friends  with  her.  She  is  the  only  one, 
I  think." 

"  Hamida  HS.nem  ?  You  mean  the 
wife  of  Murad  Ali  P4sha  ? "  said  the 
Plisha  consideringly.  "Well,  I  don't 
know  of  anything  against  her.  Murad 
Ali  Pdsha  is  a  foolish  fellow,  a  poor 
weak  fop  who  lets  his  wife  have  too 
much  of  her  own  way,  they  say,  but 
I  have  never  heard  any  harm  of  her. 
I  know  nothing  of  her;  that  is  the 
worst, — one  knows  so  little, — how  can 
one  know  ?  But  you  are  a  good  judge 
of  character.  Mademoiselle,  and  you 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
her, — what  do  you  think  of  her  1 " 

"I  really  have  not  seen  much  of 
her,"  said  Margaret,  feeling  not  a 
little  uncomfortable  under  this  cross- 
examination.  "  She  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  refined  in  her  manners 
and  habits ;  but,  you  know,  she  very 
seldom  talks  in  French, — it  is  always 
Turkish  at  the  dinner-table,  and  she 
speaks  so  quickly  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand much  of  what  she  says." 

"  But  you  do  not  like  her  1  Ah,  I 
see  you  do  not.  Well,  God  is  great, 
and  that  which  is  predestined  will 
happen  ;  but  I  hope  that  my  wife  will 
not  become  too  confidential  with  her. 
Valda  is  as  simple  and  innocent  as  a 
white  dove,  but  she  is  very  beautiful, 
and  it  is  written  in  the  pages  of  the 
air  that  great  beauty  is  a  snare.  She 
does  not  dream  of  it,  but  she  is  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Cairo  ;  even 
among  the  lovely  English  girls  that 
one  sees  at  the  balls  here,  there  are 
none  to  compare  with  her, — ^at  least  I 
think  so.  Do  you  agree  with  me,  or 
is  it  that  I  am  blinded  by  my  great 
love  for  her  ? " 
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The  Pasha  was  looking  at  Margaret 
with  a  smile  in  his  kind  blue  eyes, 
and  she  felt  a  sudden,  almost  intoler- 
able sense  of  remorse  aching  at  her 
heart  as  she  thought  of  all  she  knew 
that  he  did  not;  but  she  answered 
quickly  :  "I  think  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  As  for  English  ladies,  they  are 
beautiful  certainly,  some  of  them,  but 
they  do  not  compare  with  her.  They 
are  different, — ^they  are  lovely,  she  is 
magnificent.  What  a  sensation  she 
would  make  if  she  were  to  appear  in 
the  box  of  a  London  theatre  in  all 
her  diamonds,  her  own  beauty  out- 
shining the  beauty  of  her  jewels — 
dear  me,  Pasha,  how  everyone  would 
gaze  at  her !  Every  opera-glass  in 
the  theatre  would  be  turned  upon 
her " 

"  Bismillah  I  What  a  day  of  mud 
that  would  be  !  "  exclaimed  the  Pasha, 
betrayed  into  a  Turkish  expression  as 
he  seldom  was  when  he  spoke  French. 
"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  Mademoiselle ! 
And  yet  these  are  the  risks  that 
English  husbands  have  to  run  daily 
and  nightly.  Allah !  I  wonder  how 
they  can  endure  it.  But  it  is  true 
that  they  have  more  security  than 
we  have.  We  are  obliged  to  exercise 
precaution  ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  too 
careful,  and  you  cannot  wonder  that 
we  feel  it  important  to  keep  our 
women  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
You  know  that  if  for  any  capiice 
Yalda  should  take  a  dislike  to  me, 
she  could  come  to  me  to-morrow  and 
demand  her  papers  of  divorce,  and  I 
could  not  refuse  to  give  them." 

"  I  know,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  is  a 
state  of  things  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  wrong ;  but  the  Socialists  in 
England  and  all  over  the  Continent 
are  trying  to  bring  about  something 
very  like  it  for  themselves." 

"  Are  they  1  They  are  fools  then, 
and  they  will  bring  troubles  without 
end  upon  their  heads.    They  will  have 


to  shut  up  their  women,  or  they  will 
never  enjoy  an  instant  of  peace  or 
security." 

"  I  don't  fancy  that  they  quite  con- 
template that,"  Margaret  said  drily. 

"But  it  would  be  necessary," 
insisted  the  Pasha ;  "  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  would  be  necessary.  For  a 
little  time,  perhaps,  old  ideas  might 
exert  a  restraining  influence ;  but 
that  would  soon  wear  ofl^  and  then, 
mixing  freely  in  society  as  your 
women  do,  the  consequences  would  be 
disastrous.  It  is  bad  enough  with  us, 
when  a  woman,  if  she  becomes  discon- 
tented with  her  husband,  can  at  least 
not  get  another  without  the  help  of 
her  parents  or  relations;  but  with 
our  system  of  seclusion,  it  can  be 
made  to  work,  and  it  is  not  without 
its  advantages  for  both  sides.  You 
see  the  husband  can  have  his  mind 
easy ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  jealousy, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  treat  his  wife  well 
or  else  she  will  not  stay  with  him.  I 
know  a  man  with  such  a  bad  temper 
that  he  cannot  keep  a  wife  for  more 
than  three  months  at  a  time;  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  he  has 
been  divorced, — no  woman  seems  able 
to  endure  him.  But  it  is  a  great 
advantage  for  a  woman  to  feel  that 
she  is  not  obliged  to  stay  with  a 
man  who  is  cruel  or  unkind  to  her,  or 
who  bores  her  even, — do  you  not  see 
that  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  suppose 
there  are  some  advantages,  and  while 
a  woman  is  young  and  beautiful,  it 
might  be  all  very  well;  it  might  be 
easy  for  her  to  find  another  home; 
but  afterwards, — it  is  when  her  youth 
and  beauty  are  gone  that  the  condi- 
tions of  such  a  system  would  be  hard. 
Then,  if  her  husband  wished  to  have 
a  younger  and  prettier  wife " 

"  Ah  well,  of  course  that  is  natural," 
said  the  Pasha.  "That  does  some- 
times happen  with  us, — not  very  often 
now  though — ^but  when  it  does,  there 
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is  nothing  for  it  but  resignation.  It 
comes  to  this,  that  while  she  is  young 
the  wife  has  the  advantage,  after- 
wards the  husband.  And  it  has  not 
worked  badly  with  us,  I  assure  you. 
My  mother  was  the  third  wife  of  my 
father, — yes,  the  third  I  think,  or 
was  she  the  fourth?  I  am  not  sure 
— but  I  remember  very  well  that  she 
was  on  perfectly  happy  terms  with 
him  and  with  his  other  wives.  In 
those  days  polygamy  was  not  so  un- 
conmion  among  us  as  it  is  now,  and 
my  father's  harim  was  a  harim  as 
you  English  people  understand  the 
word.  But  he  was  a  just  man,  and 
he  was  most  careful  not  to  infringe 
the  law  which  enjoins  that  there  shall 
be  perfect  equality  among  the  wives. 
He  was  fondest  of  my  mother,  I 
know,  but  the  others  had  quite  as 
many  dresses  and  jewels  and  slaves, 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  quarrels." 
"I  think  Turkish  ladies  must  be 
blessed  with  naturally  sweet  tempers," 
remarked  Margaret,  preferring  not  to 
enter  into  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject. "It  surprises  me  to  see  how 
well  they  get  on  among  themselves; 
one  never  hears  them  bickering  or 
disputing  with  each  other.  If  any 
annoyance  does  arise,  they  generally 
resign  themselves  to  it  quite  easily, 
and  content  themselves  with  remark- 
ing that  it  is  the  will  of  God." 


"  What  have  they  got  to  quarrel 
about  ? "  demanded  the  Pasha.  "  They 
can  have  no  serious  grievances,  and 
as  for  the  trifling  vexations  of  every- 
day life,  what  is  religion  good  for  but 
to  teach  resignation  ? " 

Margaret  smiled.  "It  is  a  virtue 
that  the  Mahommedan  religion  cer- 
tainly does  tend  to  inculcate,"  she 
said,  and  she  closed  the  book  that  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

The  Pasha  had  not  done  much 
reading  that  morning ;  but  there  was 
no  time  for  any  more,  for  the  boom 
of  the  gun  from  the  citadel  announced 
the  hour  of  noon,  and  this  was  a 
signal  that  luncheon  must  be  at  hand. 
A  small  bare-footed  slave-girl  in  loose 
draperies  of  crimson  cotton,  tied  round 
her  waist  with  a  pink  rag,  appeared 
in  the  doorway  to  announce  it. 
"  Yemek  geld4^^  she  said  impassively. 

"  Ah,  your  dinner  is  come,  and 
mine  doubtless  is  waiting,  I  must 
go  and  dress,"  said  the  Pasha,  and 
gathering  the  full  folds  of  his  dress- 
ing-gown about  him,  he  thrust  his 
stockinged  feet  into  the  slippers  lying 
on  the  floor.  "Go,  Mademoiselle," 
he  said,  as  he  retired  to  his  dressing- 
room,  "and  peace  go  with  you. 
Remember  what  I  have  said.  If 
my  wife  wishes  to  go  about  with  you 
I  am  delighted ;  I  have  entire  con- 
fidence in  you." 


(To  he  continued,) 
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UNITED     IRISHMEN    IN    THE    BRITISH    FLEET. 


In  an  interesting  passage  of  his 
History  op  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  Mr.  Lecky  has 
alluded  to  the  grave  danger  which 
resulted  to  the  country  from  the 
wholesale  drafting  of  Irish  prisoners 
and  suspects  into  the  British  Navy 
in  the  critical  years  1797-8.  He  has 
dwelt,  however,  rather  upon  the  con- 
nection of  Irishmen  with  the  great 
mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore  in 
1797.  I  propose,  in  this  article,  to 
trace  the  action  of  disaffected  Irish- 
men, and  particularly  of  the  famous 
secret  society  known  as  the  United 
Irishmen,  during  1798,  the  year  of 
rebellion,  drawing  mainly  upon  the 
unpublished  Admiralty  Papers  in  the 
Record  OflBce. 

The  number  of  Irishmen  in  the 
fleet  was  very  large,  thought  it  did 
not  attain  to  anything  like  the  pro- 
portion which  Wolf  Tone  assigned  to 
it.  He  supposed  that  there  were 
eighty  thousand  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  Navy,  a  total  amounting  to  two- 
thirds  of  our  entire  force  of  seamen 
and  marines.  The  actual  numbers 
raised  in  Ireland  between  1793  and 
1796  are  given  by  Mr.  Lecky  from 
an  authoritative  source  as  fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ten,  of 
whom  four  thousand  were  marines. 
By  1798  the  number  would  probably 
be  nearer  twenty-five  thousand.  Irish 
names  are  exceedingly  numerous  in 
the  lists  of  seamen  and  marines,  and 
we  repeatedly  find  ships  in  which  a 
very  large  part  of  the  crew  was  Irish. 
Thus  in  Admiral  Orde's  flag-ship,  the 
Princess  Royal,  the  number  of  United 
Irishmen  is  stated  by  Lord  St.  Vincent 
to  have  been  two  hundred,  out  of  a 


crew  of  under  seven  hundred  men ; 
and  in  the  Hermione,  in  which  ship 
occurred  the  most  murderous  mutiny 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  Navy, 
the  Irishmen  are  said  to  have  been 
very  strong. 

As   the   first   aim   of   the    United 
Irishmen  was  to  introduce  a  French 
force  into  Ireland  and  thus  to  sever 
the  bonds  which  held  their  country  to 
England,   it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that   they   would   fight    readily   and 
willingly  against  France.     They  went 
on   board   our  ships  in   a  dangerous 
frame  of  mind,  and  they  found  the 
powder  ready  to  hand  in  the  shape 
of  the  numerous  Irishmen  on  board, 
whose  allegiance,  never,  perhaps,  very 
heartily  given,  they  proceeded  to  sap. 
That  they  were  not  more  successful 
is  an  astounding  fact,  to  be  explained 
only  by  the  readiness  of  conspirators 
to  inform,   to  the  vigour   and  deter- 
mination   of    the    officers,    and    the 
general  trustworthiness  of  the  marines, 
who  were  employed  as  a  sort  of  naval 
police  to  guard  the    seamen  and  to 
hold  them  down.     It  does  not  appear 
that  we  actually  lost  any  ships  through 
their   machinations,    for   though   five 
vessels  were  carried  off  by  their  crews 
to  the  enemy  between  1797  and  1801, 
there  is   nothing   to    show   that  the 
United  Irishmen  were  the   cause  of 
these  losses,  nor  do  very  many  Irish 
names    occur    among    those    of    the 
Hermione's  mutineers  who  were  tried 
and  executed.     This  is  an  exception 
to   the    general    rule,  which    is    that 
whenever  there  is  a  mutiny  a    very 
considerable  proportion   of   the  ring- 
leaders will  be  found  to  have  Irish 
names. 
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The  most  dangerous  plot  hatched 
by  the  United  Irishmen  was  one  to 
get  possession  of  the  fleet,  under  the 
orders  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  blockading 
Cadiz  in  1798.  This  fleet  had  been 
the  scene  of  an  incipient  mutiny  early 
in  1797,  which  St.  Vincent's  terrible 
severity  had  promptly  repressed.  Dis- 
affection smouldered  on,  and  as  the 
United  Irishmen  grew  in  numbers 
and  daring,  they  fanned  the  embers. 
The  captains  in  command  were  many 
of  them  weak  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline ;  many  of  the  junior  officers  were 
supercilious,  full  of  vain  conceit  (to 
quote  St.  Vincent  himself)  insubordi- 
nate and  careless  in  performing  their 
duty.  The  Conmiander-in-chief,  im- 
perious and  arbitrary,  in  his  own 
words  "never  gifted  with  prudence 
or  forbearance,"  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  enforce  the  measures  which 
he  regarded  as  essential  for  the 
security,  health,  and  good  conduct  of 
his  squadron,  and  came  into  more 
or  less  open  conflict  with  his  junior 
admirals,  Parker  and  Orde.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  very  best  ships  and 
the  very  best  captains,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  CoUingwood,  had  been  sent 
off  with  Nelson,  to  look  after  Bona- 
parte and  his  Egyptian  expedition. 

When  the  fleet  was  in  this  inflam- 
mable state  a  squadron  under  Sir 
Roger  Curtis  arrived  from  Berehaven 
in  a  most  mutinous  condition  and  full 
of  Irishmen.  There  had  been  serious 
outbreaks  on  the  way  out,  and  no 
sooner  had  Curtis's  ships  anchored 
off  Cadiz,  than  courts-martial  were 
demanded  by  three  captains,  one  on 
a  seaman,  and  two  on  insubordinate 
officers.  The  disaffection  was  most 
dangerous  on  board  the  Marlborough, 
whose  captain  was  weak  and  old,  and 
in  the  Prince,  though  in  this  ship  the 
dangerous  temper  of  the  crew  was  not 
fully  known  to  the  authorities.  It 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  corre- 
spondence was    carried    on    between 


Curtis's  ships  and  St.  Vincent's,  with 
a  view  to  the  seizure  of  the  fleet  by 
the  conspirators.  The  head-centre  of 
disaffection  was  a  ruined  lawyer  named 
Bott,  on  board  the  Princess  Royal,  a 
notorious  United  Irishman,  and  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society 
which  directed  the  United  Irishmen's 
movements.  He  had  been  arrested  in 
Ireland  and  sent  off  with  many  others, 
as  disaffected  and  only  less  dangerous 
because  less  able,  without  one  word 
of  warning  as  to  his  character  being 
given  to  the  admirals  or  captains  of 
the  Navy.  Bott  was  a  man  of  good 
education  and  persuasive  manners ; 
he  wrote  a  better  hand  and  spelt  more 
correctly  than  many  of  the  officers  in 
His  Majesty's  Navy.  To  one  of  his 
antecedents  life  in  the  service,  as  it 
then  was,  must  have  been  insup- 
portable. Nor  could  patriotism  or 
the  thought  that  he  was  serving  his 
country  assuage  the  misery  of  his 
existence.  As  a  United  Irishman  he 
hated  England  and  loved  her  enemies. 

From  the  hour  when  he  was  placed 
on  board  the  press-tender  Bott  had 
contrived  to  maintain  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  head-centres  of  his 
secret  society.  With  what  infinite 
ingenuity  he  managed  this  we  may 
guess,  for  we  are  not  told,  though  we 
know  that  men  who  could  write,  and 
men  who  possessed  paper,  pens,  and 
ink,  were  looked  very  askance  at  by 
the  officers  of  the  Navy.  Nothing  is 
more  strangely  pathetic  than  the  dirty 
torn  pieces  of  paper  on  which  the 
petitions  or  letters  of  crews  were 
usually  written,  or  rather  scrawled, 
and  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  our 
national  Records.  Presently  he  was 
drafted  on  board  the  Princess  Royal 
before  Cadiz,  and  at  once  began  to 
stir  up  disaffection. 

This  very  nearly  came  to  a  head  on 
May  20th,  1798.  On  that  day  a 
seaman  of  the  Marlborough,  guilty  of 
mutiny,  had  been  sentenced  to  die  on 
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board  his  ship.  The  crew  had  sworn 
not  to  execute  him.  The  thrilling 
tale  of  the  measures  taken  to  secure 
discipline  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  has 
been  told  by  Tucker  in  his  life  of  that 
great  admiral,  and  retold  by  many 
others.  Briefly,  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
armed  with  carronades  were  to  row 
close  round  the  ship,  and  to  sink  her 
if  there  was  resistance.  But  what  we 
do  not  learn  in  any  published  work  is 
told  in  the  Admiralty  Recoi-ds,  that  the 
Prince,  the  Hector  and  the  Princess 
Royal  were  ready  to  mutiny  and  come 
to  her  help.  How  much  further  the 
disaffection  extended  cannot  be  fully 
known.  But  it  is  said  that  in  St. 
Vincent's  own  flag-ship  there  had  been 
some  months  earlier  a  plot  to  murder 
the  Commcnder-in-chief  and  seize  the 
ship,  the  co:r  ^^irators  as  usual  being 
Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Their  con- 
fessor was  in  British  pay  and  informed 
the  British  Commissioner  at  Lisbon. 
The  danger,  had  the  Marlborough 
offered  any  resistance,  must  therefore 
have  been  great  indeed;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  crew,  cowed  by  St. 
Vincent's  bold  attitude,  hanged  the 
man  and  nothing  happened. 

At  the  time,  the  extreme  danger 
which  the  fleet  had  run  was  not  fully 
known,  though  St.  Vincent  must  have 
had  an  inkling,  as  armed  boats  rowed 
round  the  Prince  during  the  execu- 
tion ;  it  was  not  discovered  till  two 
months  or  more  afterwards,  and  then 
what  information  we  get  is  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  But  the  existence  of 
such  a  wide-spread  plot  throws  into 
stronger  relief  St.  Vincent's  unflinch- 
ing determination.  A  revolt  in  the 
fleet  at  this  instant  must  have  para- 
lysed Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  might  even  have  ended  in  the 
virtual  submission  of  England  to 
France.  It  would  have  caused  the 
deepest  dejection  at  home  and  the 
utmost  elation  among  our  enemies; 
for,    and    this    is   a    very    important 


point,  the  ships  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  mutineers  into  Cadiz,  when 
they  would  act  as  a  reinforcement 
to  the  enemy.  To  St.  Vincent  we 
owe  it  that  these  machinations  were 
defeated;  and  stem,  cold,  and  hard 
though  the  man  was  to  all  but  a  very 
few,  we  can  never  forget  the  debt. 

If  the  incipient  mutiny  had  thus 
temporarily  collapsed,  the  fleet  re- 
mained in  a  volcanic  state.  Weeks 
before  the  plot  for  a  fresh  mutiny 
began,  Bott  was  heard  to  say  to  a 
fellow  -  Irishman,  "This  fleet  will 
soon  be  as  bad  as  the  fleet  at 
the  Nore ; "  and  the  fleet  at  the 
Nore  had  openly  revolted.  It  is 
significant  that  many  months  earlier 
gross  cowardice  had  been  shown  by 
the  boats  of  the  fleet  in  that  me- 
morable action  in  which  Nelson  gave 
proof  of  such  brilliant  courage  and  so 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemy. 
Remembering  the  presence  of  the 
Irishmen,  we  may  conjecture  that 
this  apparent  cowardice  was  really 
due  to  the  disaffection  of  the  crews, 
though  this  is  nowhere  explicitly 
stated,  and  though  St.  Vincent 
ascribed  it  to  the  bad  leading  of  the 
Heutenants  in  command  of  the  boats. 
However  this  may  be,  Bott  continued 
his  intrigues  and  correspondence. 
The  discipline  of  the  Princess  Royal 
is  said  by  St.  Vincent  to  have  been 
very  bad ;  and  though  Admiral  Orde 
glibly  assured  his  Commander-in-chief 
that  aU  was  for  the  very  best  on 
board  her,  facts  disprove  his  assertion. 

She  was  presently  ordered  to 
Gibraltar  where,  contrary  to  St. 
Vincent's  rules,  free  communication 
with  the  shore  was  permitted,  with 
the  result  that  the  United  Irishmen 
learnt  of  the  outbreak  of  armed 
rebellion  in  their  country.  Her  decks 
were  a  scene  of  abominable  licentious- 
ness, and  St.  Vincent  speaks  bitterly 
of  the  "tilts,  tourneys,  and  mis- 
chicmzas'^  which  took  place,  alluding 
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to  the  silly  mischianza  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  Sir  William 
Howe  in  the  days  of  the  American 
war.  She  returned  to  the  fleet  ready 
for  any  mischief,  and  the  United 
Irishmen  waited  and  plotted.  They 
wanted  an  opportunity  for  action,  a 
grievance  it  would  seem,  which  would 
unite  English  and  Irish  in  open  revolt. 
And  in  a  badly-disciplined  ship  they 
had  not  to  want  the  grievance  long. 

The  pretext  arose  in  this  way. 
On  June  24:th,  a  marine  named 
Guthrie  was  accused  by  one  of  the 
Princess  RoyaFs  lieutenants  of  being 
drunk.  The  lieutenant  ordered  him 
on  the  poop  and  threatened  to  get 
him  a  good  flogging.  The  man,  who 
had  an  exemplary  character,  refused 
to  obey,  saying :  "  No,  sir,  if  you 
knew  me  you  would  not  use  me  so." 
On  this  the  lieutenant  began  to  shove 
him  aft.  The  marine  took  hold  of 
the  lieutenant's  coat, — to  avoid  falling 
as  he  stumbled,  or  so  his  witnesses 
swore — and  in  so  doing  raised  his 
hand  against  his  superior  officer. 
Such  an  act  was  punishable,  and  was 
usually  punished  with  death.  Guthrie 
was  placed  in  irons  and  the  crew, 
fearing  for  his  life,  at  once  began  to 
plot  his  rescue,  stirred  up  thereto  by 
the  indefatigable  Bott. 

Bott  had  as  his  chief  confederates 
three  seamen,  Connell,  Sweeny,  and 
Jones.  Connell  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  education;  he  read 
papers,  studied  books,  wrote  a  fair 
hand,  and  spent  his  spare  time  in 
making  "a  bit  of  a  machine." 
Sweeney  could  not  write.  Their  first 
proceeding  was  to  draw  up  a  letter 
to  be  circulated  from  berth  to  berth 
among  the  crew,  conceived  in  these 
terms  : 

Friends  and  Brother  Shipmates, — It 
must  be  obvious  to  you  all  that  the 
reason  of  our  addressing  you  must  be  in 
behalf  of  our  unfortunate  Brother  that 
we  behold  before  our  eyes,  shackled  with 


the  Fetters  of  Tyraimy  and  Terror ;  and 
if  we  don*t  join  imanimously  to  rescue 
ViiTTi  from  Destruction,  the  like  Fate  daily 
awaits  ourselves,  and  we  don't  know  how 
soon  we  may  be  in  their  Power,  which 
seems  to  be  a  pleasure  rather  tiian,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  a  Sorrow  to  our  present 
Commanders,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  our  Brothers  in  Distress,  the 
Marines,  are  all  agreeable  to  stand  by  us 
in  the  cause  of  Humanity  and  Justice  to 
ourselves.  Be  pleased  to  hand  this  from 
Birth  to  Birth,  evading  the  Master-at- 
Arms. 

The  opportunity,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  well  chosen,  as  the  marines, 
whose  loyalty  was  most  to  be  feared, 
would  naturally  sympathise  with  an 
attempt  to  save  their  comrade.  All 
that  evening  (it  was  a  Sunday) 
Sweeney  was  going  to  and  fro  among 
the  marines,  though  not  with  com- 
plete success  :  Jones  was  passing  the 
paper  round  from  berth  to  berth ; 
and  great  crowds  of  men  were  going 
forward  to  Connellys  berth  and  taking 
the  United  Irishmen's  oath. 

The  oath  is  given  in  the  Admirals 
Despatches,  and  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  awful  presence  of  God — I, 
A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  declare  I  will  per- 
severe in  endeavouring  to  form  a  Brother- 
hood of  Affection  among  Irishmen  of 
every  BeUgious  Persuasion;  and  that  I 
will  persevere  in  my  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  equal,  full,  and  adequate  representa- 
tion of  all  the  People  of  Ireland;  and 
I  do  further  declare  that  neither  hopes, 
fears,  rewards  or  punishments  shall  ever 
induce  me  directly  or  indirectly  to  inform 
on  or  give  evidence  against  any  Member 
or  Members  of  this  or  similar  Societies, 
for  any  Act  or  Expression  of  theirs,  done 
or  made  individually  or  collectively  in  or 
out  of  this  Society  in  pursuance  of  the 
spirit  of  this  obligation.  So  help  me 
God. 

The  United  Irishmen  were  from 
the  first  most  active,  though  the  rest 
of  the  crew  are  said  by  Connell,  in 
his  subsequent  confession,  to  have 
been  perfectly  mutinous.  When  asked 
if  the  state  of  afiGa.irs  in  Ireland  had 
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any  connection  with  the  mutiny,  he 
answered  that  it  certainly  had.  Four  of 
the  marines  were  definitely  gained  over, 
and  the  others  were  so  far  tampered 
with  that  the  mutineers  considered 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

In  all  Bott  had  sworn  in  about  two 
hundred  men  by  Monday  morning. 
He  might  have  won  over  more,  but 
he  seems  to  have  thought  two  hundred 
enough  for  his  purpose,  and  with  each 
addition  to  the  number  the  danger  of 
treachery  increased.  Some  conmiu- 
nication,  though  Bott  in  his  con- 
fession denied  this,  had  been  held 
with  the  Prince,  which  was,  as  St. 
Vincent  tells  us,  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  discipline,  and  with  the  Hector,  the 
Romulus,  the  Juste,  and  other  ships 
of  Curtis's  squadron.  All  were  ready 
to  join,  or  the  ringleaders  pretended 
so.  The  marine  Guthrie  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  irons ;  the  crew  were  then 
to  cheer  the  Prince  and  the  Hector, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
general  revolt  in  the  fleet.  How 
Guthrie  was  to  be  released  was 
debated.  A  man  was  to  be  punished 
by  flogging  with  four  dozen  lashes 
in  the  gangway.  For  this  it  was 
usual  to  assemble  all  the  oflficers 
and  crew,  and  to  place  the  marines 
under  arms.  The  first  suggestion 
made  by  Connell  was  that  this  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized.  The  rear 
rank  of  marines  were  to  drop  or 
surrender  their  arms  while  the  sea- 
men seized  the  ship ;  the  front  rank 
were  not  expected  to  act  strenuously 
with  the  whole  crew  against  them, 
and  the  officers  could  be  overpowered 
with  ease.  But  this  plan  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  approved.  It 
was  next  proposed  to  rise  at  nine 
that  evening.  This  again  was  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  four  on  Tuesday 
morning,  when  the  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lieutenant  on  watch, 
would  be  in  their  beds  and  could  be 
most  easily  surprised. 


What  exactly  were  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators,  if  they  had  taken 
the  ship,  we  do  not  know,  as  there  is 
a  conflict  of  evidence.  On  the  one 
hand,  Connell  in  his  dying  confession 
declared  :  "  It  was  the  intention  to 
murder  the  officers  without  exception. 
It  was  intended  to  go  up  the  Straits 
and  take  the  ships  from  Admiral 
Nelson,  and  go  with  the  whole  fleet 
to  Ireland."  Other  witnesses  said 
that  the  Princess  Royal  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Spaniards,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  design  in  case 
the  other  ships  of  the  fleet  failed  to 
rise.  An  informer  named  Lambert 
told  Orde  that  they  would  never 
change  (put  ashore)  an  officer  as 
they  had  done  before,  but  would  hang 
Admiral  Jervis  first  and  every  officer 
in  his  station  afterwards.  A  marine 
named  Boyd  undertook  to  kill  his 
lieutenant.  Lambert  is  accused  by 
Bott  of  saying  that  "he  would  not 
let  one  officer  live  to  hang  him  here- 
after." St.  Vincent,  whose  judgment 
was  perfectly  cool,  had  no  doubts  as 
to  the  conspirators'  intentions,  when 
the  plot  was  discovered.  "The 
officers,"  he  writes,  "  were  to  have 
been  massacred,  and  if  the  ships  from 
Ireland  had  joined  I  was  to  have 
been  hung  with  the  other  admirals, 
captains,  and  officers."  The  future 
commander  of  the  fleet,  a  man  named 
Davidson,  had  even  been  appointed. 
Thus  for  the  second  time  within  a 
few  months  England  was  menaced  by 
extraordinary  danger  from  her  own 
fleet. 

On  the  other  hand  Bott,  in  his  con- 
fession, with  some  hopes  perhaps  of 
pardon,  strove  to  tone  down  the  in- 
tentions of  the  mutineers.  "  All  the 
officers,"  he  said,  "  were  to  be  put  in 
irons.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
officers  would  have  been  murdered, 
unless  they  had  fallen  in  the  contest." 
Indeed  he  had  postponed  the  hour  of 
rising  on  purpose  to  lessen  the  pro- 
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bability  of  bloodshed.  There  is  some 
corroboration  of  his  statement  in  the 
evidence  given  by  Lambert,  from 
which  it  might  appear  that  after 
deposing  their  officers  the  men  in- 
tended to  remain  off  Cadiz,  blockad- 
ing the  Spaniards.  But  this  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe,  and  if  Lambert 
believed  it  he  must  have  been  misled 
by  the  United  Irishmen.  "  A  hope 
of  making  a  successful  movement  in 
the  fleet  in  favour  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause,"  writes  Orde,  "  seems 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  leaders 
of  the  mutiny,  although  a  less  alarm- 
ing motive  was  assigned  to  the 
generality  of  their  accomplices." 
Jones,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  thought 
that  had  the  mutiny  succeeded  the 
men  would  have  murdered  each  other, 
as  there  were  so  many  different 
opinions  among  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  proposed 
mutiny  Connell  was  to  have  had  the 
middle  watch ;  at  five  bells  he  was  to 
have  called  the  company  and  to  have 
secured  the  support  of  his  accomplices 
among  the  marines.  Sweeny  was  to 
have  been  upon  the  poop  to  obtain 
the  keys  of  the  arm-chest  for  the 
men,  the  magazine  was  to  have  been 
seized,  and  the  officers  at  the  same 
time  to  have  been  made  prisoners. 
Bott  had  been  ordered  that  night  for 
duty  with  the  boats  before  Cadiz,  and 
expected  when  he  came  back  to  find 
the  ship  in  the  mutineers'  hands.  A 
confederate  named  Cavanagh  was 
furnished  with  the  letter  to  the  crew, 
which  was  to  have  been  handed  to 
one  of  the  Prince's  boats,  that  her 
men  might  be  ready.  But  as  is  so 
often  the  case  a  trifling  accident 
deranged  the  plans.  Connell,  who 
after  Bott  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
mutiny,  was  ordered  at  the  last 
moment  to  go  with  the  boats.  No 
movement  was  made  by  the  crew 
during  the  night,  and  next  morning 
several  people  gave  information  to  the 


officers — Carter  and  Everson,  petty 
officers,  and  Lambert  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders. Steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  secure  the  ship.  Bott,  Connell, 
Sweeny,  Jones,  and  Boyd  were  seized 
with  others  of  their  accomplices.  The 
first  three  were  tried  by  court-martial 
on  July  2nd  and  3rd,  the  fourth 
on  July  5th,  and  the  last  on  July 
6  th.  All  were  convicted  of  mutinous 
practices  or  designs  and  sentenced  to 
death.  In  their  various  defences  all 
agreed  in  exonerating  the  Prince  and 
other  ships,  but  on  this  point  they 
were  contradicted  by  the  evidence. 
Connellys  fortitude  broke  down  before 
the  prospect  of  death  and  he  entreated 
to  be  delivered  "  from  the  devouring 
flames  of  hell."  It  was  agreed  that 
all  the  culprits  were  good  and  quiet 
in  general  conduct. 

Condemned  to  death  Bott  and 
Connell  made  lengthy  confessions,  but 
Sweeny  preserved  a  sullen  and  in- 
trepid silence.  Connell  urged  the 
officers  to  beware  of  the  Irish  on 
board,  and  stated  that  the  informers 
were  among  those  principally  con- 
cerned. Bott  earnestly  recommended 
the  officers  not  to  strike  the  men,  as 
it  had  been  productive  of  very  bad 
consequences,  and  was  partly  the 
cause  of  the  mutiny.  The  three  were 
hanged  on  July  4th,  but  Jones,  who 
had  given  very  full  information,  was 
pardoned.  Eighteen  of  the  most 
dangerous  men  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Princess  Royal  and  distributed 
among  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  where 
they  were  carefully  watched.  But  so 
strong  were  the  United  Irishmen  even 
now  that  it  was  thought  unsafe  to  keep 
the  informer  Lambert  in  the  service. 
It  was  considered  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  killed,  and  he  was  therefore 
sent  home  and  shipped  off  to  America. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  Admiralty 
enclosing  the  confessions  of  the 
prisoners,  St.  Vincent  remarks  that 
they  prove,  "  How  much  active  and 
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destructive  poison  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  admitting  the  United  Irish- 
men,    who     were     apprehended     at 
Dublin     and     other     parts    of     the 
country,    into   the   fleet."     The  crew 
of  the  Juste,  from  which  they  were 
drafted   "puts  every    ship    they   are 
distributed  on  board  of,  in  a  state  of 
infinite    confusion  and  hazard."     His 
secret  displeasure  with  Orde  for   the 
bad  discipline  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
added  to  other  causes   of   complaint, 
led    him    to     take    the    very   strong 
measure  of  sending  that  oflficer  home 
in  the   most  unceremonious  manner. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Orde  in- 
sisted that  officers  under  his  charge 
had  always  been  strictly  forbidden  to 
strike  the  men.    "  I  never  knew  it,"  he 
said,   "  to  have  been  practised  in  this 
ship  until  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
I  expressed   in  very  strong  terms  to 
Captain  Draper  [his  flag-captain]  my 
disapprobation  of   it  and  gave  strict 
and  particular  orders  it  never  should 
happen  again.     .     .     Not  a  complaint 
has  been  made  to  me  on  the  subject." 
St.  Vincent's  anger  was  still  further 
inflamed  by  a  court-martial    held    on 
two  seamen  of  the  Prince  for  mutinous 
behaviour,  and  by  the   resistance  of 
his    junior  admirals  and  captains   to 
certain  measures  which  he  had  ordered 
with  the  object  of  keeping  the  marines 
apart  from  the  seamen.  "  The  conduct 
of  the  court-martial,"  he  wrote,  "  com- 
bined with  other  occurrences  carries 
conviction  to  my  mind  that  a  majority 
of    the   members    is    determined    to 
counteract  the  measures  I  am  taking 
to  make  soldiers  of  the  marines."     To 
Admiral  Parker,  one  of  the  supposed 
culprits,  he  said  :   "  The  members  have 
entered    into    a    combination    against 
me ;   by    God,   I    will    stay   here    no 
longer  to  be  so  used  !  " 

What    occurred    in    the    Mediter- . 
ranean    Fleet    occurred    also    in    the 
Channel  Fleet,  though  the  plots  there 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  far- 


reaching,   or   to   have  come   so   near 
success.       Disaffection   appeared  first 
in  the  Foudroyant,  where  two  seamen 
were  flogged  for  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  rebels  and  declaring  that 
the  crew  would  rise  and  seize  the  ship. 
In  the  Caesar  and  Defiance,  off  Brest, 
there  was  more  than   talk.     During 
May  a  portion  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
was  in  Torbay  when  the  ringleaders 
in  the  Caesar,  who  were  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,    opened    a    correspondence 
with  the  other  ships  and  administered 
the  United  Irishmen's  oath.     The  cor- 
respondence was  maintained  even  after 
the  fleet  had  returned  to  Brest.     On 
the  night  of  July  29th  several  of  the 
Englishmen  among  the  Caesar's  crew 
came  aft  and  told  the  officers  that  they 
were  in  fear  of  their  lives,  as  there  was 
a  plot  of  the  Catholics  to  rise  and  kill 
the   Protestants.      All   arrangements 
had  been  made,  and  but  for  an  acci- 
dent the  plot  would  have  been  pre- 
viously carried  out.     The  conspirators 
had  received  letters  from  Ireland  en- 
closing letters  from  France  in  which 
help    was  promised.     They   intended 
not  only  to  kill  the  Protestants  but 
also  to  murder  the  officers  and  carry  off 
the  ship  to  Brest  or  Ireland.    Twenty- 
two  men  were  seized  ;    of   these  six 
were    sentenced    to   death    and    two 
received  a  sentence  of  five  hundred 
lashes,     a     punishment    worse     than 
death;  the  others  were  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insufficient  evidence.    It 
is  curious  to  note  in  the  evidence  the 
fact  that  there  were  several  French- 
men  on  board  the  Caesar,  and  that 
a  boat's  crew  of  foreigners  could  be 
raised  among  the  crew  on  one   occa- 
sion when  it  was  desired  to  deceive  a 
strange  ship. 

On  board  the  Defiance  there  was  a 
similar  plot.  Mutinous  meetings  were 
held  in  July  and  a  traitorous  oath  ad- 
ministered : 

I  swear  to  be  true  to  the  Free  and 
United  Irishmen,  who  are  now  fighting 
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our  cause  against  tyrants  and  oppressors, 
and  to  defend  their  rights  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood,  and  to  keep  all  secret.  And 
I  do  agree  to  carry  the  ship  into  Brest, 
the  next  time  the  ship  looks  out  ahead  at 
sea,  and  to  kill  every  officer  and  man  that 
shall  hinder  us,  except  the  master  [with- 
out whom  the  ship  could  not  be  sailed] , 
and  to  hoist  a  green  ensign  with  a  harp 
on  it,  and  afterwards  to  kill  and  destroy 
the  Protestants. 

A  gang  of  Catholics  terrorised  the 
ship,  and  there  was  much  bad  blood 
among  the  English  and  Irish.  The 
total  number  of  United  Irishmen  in 
the  ship  is  given  at  fifty,  and  it 
is  significant  that  they  complained 
bitterly  of  ill-usage  by  the  captain. 
Probably  they  had  a  grievance,  for  it 
is  generally,  though  not  universally, 
the  rule  that  where  the  officers  are 
good  and  there  is  no  ill-treatment  there 
is  no  mutiny.  Bludgeons  were  found 
hidden  about  the  ship  between  decks 
and  under  the  guns,  and  a  mutinous 
pamphlet  was  circulated,  of  which  all 
the  copies  were  destroyed  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  plot  was 
discovered.  Twenty -four  men  were 
arrested,  of  whom  nineteen  were 
sentenced  to  death,  eight  of  these 
being  recommended  to  mercy ;  two 
received  two  hundred  lashes  each  and 
a  yearns   imprisonment,  two   more   a 


hundred  lashes  and  a  year  in  prison, 
and  the  other  culprit  escaped  with 
imprisonment.  A  little  later  in  the 
year  a  precisely  similar  plot  was  de- 
tected in  the  Captain.  Here  again 
the  twelve  prisoners  were  United 
Irishmen  who  had  intended  to  seize 
the  ship  and  carry  her  into  Brest. 
Ten  of  them  were  flogged  through  the 
fleet. 

In  subsequent  years  the  United 
Irishmen,  probably  dispirited  by  the 
failure  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
were  less  active.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  during  1798  they  were 
a  cause  of  internal  danger  which  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  For  each 
plot  which  was  discovered  it  would  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  there  were  at 
least  as  many  which  were  never  de- 
tected. Yet  this  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  debt  which  the  Empire  owes  to 
its  Irish  seamen.  Their  worst  ene- 
mies have  never  accused  Irishmen  of 
cowardice,  and  excepting  at  Cadiz  they 
seem  to  have  fought  bravely  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  That  they  had 
many  real  grievances  no  unprejudiced 
man  will  deny ;  and  indeed  one  is 
tempted  to  say  now  that  had  their 
loyalty  stood  the  test,  it  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  wonderful. 

H.  W.  Wilson. 
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A  RIDE  IN  SOUTH   MOROCCO. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
of  1897  a  long  period  of  foggy,  sun- 
less days  gave  me  the  desire  to  cross 
the  seas  in  search  of  better  things. 
My  sister  C.  was  of  the  same  mind, 
and  after  much  discussion  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  return  to  Morocco 
which  we  had  only  left  a  few  months 
before.  On  our  last  visit  we  had 
made  a  most  interesting  journey 
through  Alcazar,  Fez,  and  Mekines, 
returning  by  Laraish,  and  having 
seen  the  north  of  the  country  we 
were  anxious  to  compare  it  with  the 
southern  parts,  which  we  heard  were 
quite  different,  and  to  visit  Morocco 
city,  or,  as  the  Moors  more  concisely 
name  it,  Marakesh. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  we 
found  ourselves  at  Tangier,  where  we 
had  arranged  to  spend  some  days 
while  making  arrangements  for  our 
journey  in  the  south.  The  steamer 
by  which  we  were  to  proceed  down 
the  coast  arriving  nearly  a  week  late, 
we  had  ample  time,  and  when  every- 
tliing  was  ready  the  whole  camp  was 
pitched  on  shore  for  our  inspection. 
To  further  ensure  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  journey  we  had  written  from 
England  to  engage  our  former  guide 
and  the  same  cook,  and  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  them  both. 
These  men,  besides  being  good  ser- 
vants, were  also  interesting  com- 
panions for  the  road.  The  guide, 
Muktar  by  name,  was  a  lively  and 
very  energetic  little  man,  speaking 
pretty  good  English,  always  in  the 
best  of  spirits  and  playing  tricks 
upon  the  other  men.  The  cook,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
scriptural  appellation  of  Gilboa,  was 


a  man  of  grave  demeanour  befitting 
the  serious  nature  of  his  duties ;  he 
addressed  us  occasionally  in  a  some- 
what   baffling    dialect    composed    of 
French   and    Spanish,   but  more  fre- 
quently   rode    in    silence     with    his 
features  concealed  by  the  ample  hood 
of   his  jdah   and   thus,    alone    in    a 
crowd,  had  leisure  for  the  composition 
of  the  m6nu  which  was  to  astonish 
us  in  the  evening  ;    he  had  once  been 
cook  at  the  French  Legation  in  Tan- 
gier, I  believe,  and  was  certainly  an 
artist  with  the  limited  means  at  his 
disposal.       Our    arrangements    being 
thus   complete,    we    took    ship    with 
all  our  motley  baggage  and  came  in 
about  twelve  hours  to  Casa  Blanca, 
and  as  the  weather  was  fine  we  dis- 
embarked  for   a  run   ashore.     After 
wandering    round    the   outskirts    we 
heard  much  firing  of  cannon  in  the 
town  and,  as  we  neared  the  Basha's 
house,  a  great  sound  of   drums  and 
music.      On  enquiring  what  all  this 
might  mean,  our  guide  was  told  that 
a  letter  had  just  been  received  from 
the  Sultan's  forces,  and  read  in  the 
principal    mosque,    announcing    that 
the  army,  which  was  encamped  at  a 
distance   of    three   days*   journey   in 
the  direction   of    Fez,    had   achieved 
a    victory   over    a    rebellious    tribe, 
defeating  them   with   a   loss   of   five 
hundred   prisoners ;    that  twenty-five 
of  the  leaders  had  been  decapitated, 
and  that  some  of  the  heads  were  being 
sent  to  adorn  the  gates  of  Casa  Blanca. 
This  was  all  very  old-fashioned  and 
gave  one  the  sensation  of  being  back 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  we  did  not 
regret  that  the  heads  had  travelled 
more  slowly  than  the  letter. 
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The  following  morning  brought  us 
to  Mazagan  which  has  a  good  appear- 
ance from  the  sea,  being  surrounded 
by  old  Portuguese  fortifications  of 
considerable  height.  Here  we  left  the 
steamer  and  rowed  ashore,  passing 
various  ugly-looking  rocks  and  the 
funnels  of  two  sunken  steamers  which 
have  remained  for  years  standing  out 
of  water ;  a  significant  caution  to  care- 
less mariners.  Passing  through  the 
Custom-House,  we  went  to  the  only 
hotel  the  place  affords;  it  was  kept 
by  some  Spanish  Jews,  and  had  as 
much,  or  as  little,  cleanliness  as  one 
would  expect  from  such  proprietors. 
The  place  indeed  was  so  dirty  that  we 
made  every  haste  to  get  out  into 
camp  next  day.  This  rapid  departure 
was  a  little  difficult  to  arrange,  for 
the  day  of  our  arrival  was  Friday, 
which  is  the  Mahommedan  day  of  rest ; 
it  also  happened  to  be  Christmas  Eve, 
so  that  neither  among  the  Europeans 
nor  Arabs  was  it  easy  to  do  business. 
Fortunately  our  men  and  mules  had 
been  collected  beforehand,  so  that 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman  in  the  town  we  managed 
to  make  a  start  on  the  afternoon  of 
Christmas  Day.  About  two  o'clock 
we  took  the  road ;  our  tents  and 
baggage  were  packed  on  mules,  my 
sister  and  I  rode  horses,  and  another 
horse  carried  our  escort  which  con- 
sisted of  one  soldier.  It  was  not  a 
large  force,  but  as  ancient  custom 
prescribes  the  same  number  to  attend 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons our  sense  of  dignity  was  in  no 
way  offended.  C.'s  horse  was  a  well- 
shaped  beast,  but  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  Government  property,  and 
was  in  consequence  so  ill-fed  that  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days  I  had  to 
drive  it  along  with  my  hunting-crop ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  our  more 
liberal  scale  of  forage  began  to  put 
some  life  into  it,  and  it  became  quite 
gay.     The  Moorish  idea  of  the  proper 


load  for  a  mule  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  worth  describing  a  single  example. 
Let  us  suppose  the  mule  equipped 
with  its  pack-saddle  and  the  usual 
pair  of  soft  panniers  woven  together 
with  a  strip  across  the  saddle ;  one 
of  these  panniers  would  be  filled  with 
iron  kitchen-utensils,  the  other  with 
a  heavy  box  of  groceries.  Across  the 
top  a  hard  foundation  is  formed  with 
a  folding  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  roll 
of  matting ;  on  this  three  or  four 
men  with  much  exertion  place  a  wet 
tent,  and  bind  the  whole  with  ropes ; 
finally  one  of  the  men  climbs  up  and 
sits  crossed-legged  on  the  top.  With 
this  load  the  long-suffering  mule  keeps 
going  all  day  at  a  pace  of  quite  four 
miles  an  hour. 

During  the  night  before  our  start 
rain  had  fallen  heavily  and  the  town 
was  a  sea  of  mud;  but  directly  we 
got  outside  the  road  became  firm,  dry, 
and  sandy,  so  that  we  could  make 
good  progress.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  us  to  see  that  the  country  was 
of  this  character,  for  we  feared  that 
there  would  be  the  same  tedious 
expanse  of  mud  which  the  northern 
roads  show  in  the  winter  time.  I  use 
the  word  road  for  convenience ;  but 
there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
roads  in  Morocco,  only  worn  tracks, 
more  or  less  distinct,  formed  by  the 
feet  of  travellers,  and,  except  in  places 
where  there  are  high  bushes,  they  are 
sufficiently  easy  to  follow. 

We  made  but  a  short  march  on 
the  first  afternoon,  as  we  had  started 
late  and  wished  to  have  a  comfort- 
able evening  in  honour  of  Christmas. 
What  a  relief  it  was  to  be  away  from 
the  dirty  town  and  in  the  quiet  camp 
with  a  clear  sky  and  the  stars  blazing 
overhead  !  We  pitched  our  tents  as 
usual  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village, 
and  on  the  demand  of  our  escort  a 
guard  presently  arrived,  consisting  of 
about  eight  of  the  villagers  armed 
with  antique  flintlocks.     This  is  fur- 
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nished  almost  as  much  in  the  interests 
of  the  village  as  of  the  traveller,  for 
if  anything  is  stolen  from  the  latter 
during  his  stay  the  village  will,  on 
complaint  to  the  nearest  Basha,  be 
called  upon  not  only  to  make  good 
the  loss  but  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  the 
same  value  to  the  Basha.  It  is  bad 
to  be  a  slight  sleeper  when  thus  pro- 
tected, for  the  guard  at  most  places 
talk,  or  even  sing,  through  their 
watch,  and  if  they  are  sufficiently  con- 
siderate to  refrain  from  this  amuse- 
ment one  or  more  of  them  is  sure  to 
have  a  distressing  cough  which  the 
cold  night  air  brings  out  and  aggra- 
vates ;  added  to  this  is  the  constant 
barking  of  dogs,  and  when  everything 
else  is  quiet  a  mule  on  the  picket-rope 
is  sure  to  begin  snorting  and  shaking 
his  head  till  his  long  ears  rattle  like 
castanettes.  On  the  first  night  these 
things  annoy  one,  but  afterwards  the 
long  ride  and  the  open  air  produce 
the  sort  of  sleep  which  cares  nothing 
for  such  unfavourable  circumstances. 

The  fine  weather  of  Christmas 
night  ushered  in  a  spell  of  bright 
hot  weather  which  made  travelling 
delightful,  and  the  country  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days  was  bright 
with  young  crops,  fresh  grass,  and 
wide  stretches  of  golden  marigolds. 
The  narcissus  was  not  yet  out  and 
only  an  occasional  asphodel,  but  both 
were  in  bud,  and  we  regretted  we 
were  not  a  fortnight  later  when  all 
the  country  would  be  white  with 
flowers.  Being  both  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  a 
business  of  a  journey  undertaken  for 
pleasure,  we  did  not  unduly  hurry 
ourselves  on  the  road.  We  generally 
began  to  break  up  the  camp  at  a  little 
before  sunrise,  between  half-past  six 
and  seven  o'clock.  At  eight  o'clock  I 
sat  down  to  breakfast  at  a  table  in 
the  open,  all  the  tents  being  struck 
with  the  exception  of  that  occupied  by 
C. ;  this  it  was  always  difficult  to  get 


possession  of  as  she  was  almost  too 
strongly  impressed  with  the  aforesaid 
opinion,  and  at  times  I  was  driven  to 
great  straits  in  the  matter.     On  these 
occasions  I  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
knock  out  a  few  of  her  tent-pegs,  till 
the    flapping    canvas   threatened   im- 
pending  disaster   and    urged   her  to 
more  rapid  progress.     While  the  final 
preparations  for  the  start  were  going 
on   C.    would   give  audience   to    the 
women  and  children  of  the   village, 
who  clustered  round  her  in  huge  de- 
light at  the  pearls  of  wisdom  which 
fell  from  her  lips  in  Arabic.     To  the 
critical    ear   the    conversation  might 
have  seemed  rather  sententious,  con- 
sisting, as  it  did,  chiefly  of  proverbs 
culled    from    her    Arabic    grammar. 
Thus,  to  the  proud  mother  displajdng 
a  lusty  infant   she  would  pleasantly 
remark,  "  Every  monkey  is  a  gazelle 
to    its    mother ; "    and    the    famine- 
stricken   villager   would   be   consoled 
with  the  advice  that  she  should  "be 
content  with  butter  till  Allah  brings 
the  jam."     However,  they  all  seemed 
mightily  pleased,  and  if  permitted  to 
touch  her  rich  attire  (a  rough  tweed 
skirt)    or    to    examine    one    of    her 
gloves,  they  became  frantic  in  their 
childish  delight.     For  myself  I  have 
not  the  same  aptitude  for  languages, 
but  as   an  impassive   silence  is  con- 
sidered dignified  among  the  men,  my 
part   gave   me   little   trouble,  and   I 
discharged  my   duty   by   giving   one 
or   two   of   the   chief  men    tea   and 
cigarettes  in  the  tent  during  the  even- 
ing, while  I  gleaned  the  news  of  the 
district  through  the  interpreter,  and 
from  local  information  marked  out  on 
the  map  the  day^s  march  as  correctly 
as   I   could.     On  most  nights  before 
going   to   bed  I   used   to  warm  my- 
self   at    the    charcoal    fire    in    the 
kitchen-tent,    for   wood    is   scarce  in 
this  country  and  it  is  seldom  that  we 
can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  good 
camp-fire.     The  pleasant  warmth  and 
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a  handy  packing-case  often  suggested 
a  last  pipe ;  and  while  I  smok^  the 
men  talked  and  told  stories  which 
were  translated  to  me ;  in  this  way  I 
heard  much  that  was  interesting  and 
romantic.  One  of  the  muleteers  was, 
they  told  me  gravely,  "  a  descendant 
of  Adam  the  First  Man."  This  I 
readily  accepted  as  indisputable,  but 
when  they  assured  me  that  Adam 
dwelt  in  that  part  of  Morocco  the 
matter  seemed  open  to  question.  I 
was  not  at  that  time  able  to  inform 
them  that  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race  had  been  found  in  Somaliland,  as 
I  did  not  acquire  that  important 
knowledge  until  after  my  return ;  but 
perhaps  even  so  I  should  not  have 
convinced  them.  Whatever  his  origin 
may  have  been,  the  man  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  his  kind ;  tall,  active, 
and  of  great  strength  he  seemed  to 
feel  neither  fatigue  nor  heat,  and 
would  stride  along  all  day  with  his 
head  bared  to  the  sun. 

Our  road  inland  led  us  gradually 
higher  day  by  day  over  a  succession 
of  great  plains  which  were  varied  by 
an  occasional  line  of  hills ;  towards 
the  south  vegetation  became  scarce, 
and  we  learned  that  drought  and 
locusts  had  reduced  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  famine.  Once  we  rode 
all  day  with  locusts  flying  thickly 
about  us  and  flapping  against  our 
faces  and  hands,  while  all  across  the 
horizon  in  front  of  us  a  red  cloud  of 
them  was  blown  along  by  the  wind, 
looking  like  the  smoke  of  a  heath-fire 
or  the  dust  that  hangs  over  a  review 
at  Aldershot.  The  first  sight  of  the 
Atlas  mountains  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  our  memories.  We  had  halted 
at  mid-day  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
river,  and  then,  passing  through  some 
low  hills,  the  great  white  wall  of  the 
mountains  stood  all  across  our  front 
in  the  far  distance.  The  sight  of  them 
seemed  to  bring  us  suddenly  within 
reach    of    the   wide   Sahara  and   all 


the  mysterious  country  beyond .  From 
the  point  where  we  saw  them  first  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  on  the  map 
was  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  On 
the  sixth  morning  we  found  ourselves 
only  a  few  miles  from  Marakesh. 
We  had  camped  among  some  hills, 
and  as  we  left  them  a  magnificent 
view  opened  before  us.  At  our  feet 
was  stretched  a  wide  plain  green  with 
a  forest  of  tall  date-palms ;  to  east 
and  west  this  great  grove  spread  till 
it  vanished  in  the  distance,  where  the 
horizon  was  broken  by  a  few  small 
hills.  Looking  straight  across  towards 
the  city  we  could  see  no  part  of  it 
except  the  great  tower  of  the  Kou- 
toubia,  which  rose  high  above  the 
palms  in  solitary  grandeur.  The 
picture  would  have  been  a  fine  one 
had  it  stopped  here,  but  the  chief 
glory  of  the  scene  lay  beyond,  where 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Atlas  rose 
some  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  behind  them 
towered  the  tall  peaks  dazzling  in 
their  whiteness  beneath  the  fierce 
African  sun.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
few  cities  in  the  world  could  have  so 
splendid  a  situation.  When  we  had 
thoroughly  taken  in  the  beauty  of  the 
place  we  continued  our  journey  into 
the  plain,  where  the  frequent  strings 
of  camels  winding  among  the  palms 
showed  that  we  were  nearing  the  city  ; 
but  even  when  we  halted  for  luncheon 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Wady  Tensift, 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  the  gates, 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  town,  so 
hidden  is  it  by  the  trees.  When  once 
entered  the  place  is  rather  a  whited 
sepulchre,  being  as  dirty  as  any  other 
town,  while  the  buildings  generally 
are  of  a  mean  description.  Certainly 
the  crowds  of  people  are  great,  and 
the  various  markets  are  busy  and 
interesting;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  steep  romantic 
alleys  of  Fez,  nor  does  one  find  at 
each   turn   those   delightful    bits    of 
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architecture  and  colour  which  there 
compelled  us  every  few  yards  to  stop 
and  look  about  us.  We  were  pro- 
vided with  a  house  by  the  courtesy 
of  a  native  gentleman  to  whom  I 
carried  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  Vice-Consul  at  Fez;  the  house 
was  small,  but  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
garden  and  some  buildings  round  an 
outer  court,  so  that  we  had  plenty 
of  room  to  stow  away  our  camp- 
equipment  and  animals.  In  the  gar- 
den was  a  well  which  was  of  great 
convenience,  but  it  had  one  serious 
drawback  inasmuch  as  it  formed  a 
nursery  for  the  insidious  mosquito. 
We  had  hitherto  been  entirely  free 
from  these  and  were  unprovided  with 
any  curtains  or  means  of  defence ; 
they  therefore  had  us  at  their  mercy 
and  showed  none.  One  day  I  would 
awake  with  both  eyes  so  swollen  that 
I  could  scarcely  see,  the  next  with  a 
lip  out  to  my  nose  and  unable  to 
speak  distinctly;  and  C.  suffered 
almost  as  much.  We  devised  in- 
genious headgear  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs, and  anointed  the  nose  and 
mouth,  which  was  all  we  left  ex- 
posed, with  eucalyptus-oil  and  other 
evil-smelling  compounds;  but  what 
was  most  efficacious  was  the  nightly 
slaughter  after  the  shutters  were 
closed.  I  was  often  too  sleepy  to 
do  much  of  this,  and  after  I  had 
sought  my  pillow  I  was  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  flip-flap  of  C.'s  slipper, 
and  the  gentle  and  triumphant  mono- 
tone in  which,  like  Madame  Defarge 
in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  she 
marked  off  the  number  of  her  victims. 
During  our  stay  in  Morocco  we 
generally  occupied  the  mornings  in 
seeing  the  sights  of  the  place  and 
went  shopping  in  the  afternoons,  as 
we  found  that  many  of  the  trades- 
men did  not  open  their  shops  till 
that  time  of  day.  The  principal 
shops  were  in  a  series  of  long  arcades, 
and  in  these  there  were  daily  auctions 


of  a  curious  and  informal  kind,  which 
we  often  frequented,  as  good  bargains 
may  sometimes  be  picked  up  there. 
The  scene  was  quaint  and  amusing. 
Up  and  down  the  thronged  ways  ran 
those  who  had  wares  to  sell,  waving 
their  goods  high  in  air ;  if  anything 
took  our  fancy  we  plucked  the  sleeve 
of  the  vendor  and  enquired  the  price  ; 
he  would  either  say  so  much  was  bid 
or  ask  us  to  name  a  price ;  in  either 
case  he  at  once  rushed  off  again 
shouting  out  the  price  named.  If 
in  his  tour  down  the  arcade  nothing 
more  was  bid,  he  returned  and  con- 
cluded the  bargain  with  us ;  but  if 
more  was  offered,  he  came  back  to 
see  if  we  were  ready  to  go  higher. 
In  one  of  our  morning  rambles 
through  the  markets  we  saw  large 
heaps  of  boiled  locusts  being  sold  for 
food  at  a  small  price ;  the  poor  people 
are  so  much  pressed  by  the  results 
of  the  drought  and  the  living  locusts, 
that  they  are  forced  to  buy  this 
wretched  food  or  starve.  At  one  of 
the  villages  on  the  road  a  large  dish 
of  boiled  locusts  was  brought  to  me 
as  a  present,  and  for  the  sake  of 
politeness  received  with  signs  of  satis- 
faction. I  could  not,  however,  go  so 
far  as  to  eat  them,  the  appearance  of 
them,  and  the  idea  of  so  doing,  being, 
perhaps  unreasonably,  repulsive  to 
me.  Luckily  one  of  our  men  was 
accustomed  to  them  (the  man  who 
was  descended  from  Adam)  and  he 
disposed  of  them  with  relish,  pulling 
off  the  heads,  tails,  and  wings  as  if 
they  were  shrimps. 

We  were  most  kindly  assisted  in 
our  efforts  to  see  all  that  we  could 
by  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Mission  who  are  the  only  Europeans 
in  the  town.  This  Mission  does  most 
excellent  work,  and  its  fame  has 
reached  so  far  that  people  come  to 
be  treated  in  the  small  hospital  from 
tribes  living  beyond  the  Atlas  in 
the   Sus    country   and  even    in    the 
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Sahara.  The  ladies  of  the  Mission 
here  go  about  in  European  dress, 
and  have  not,  as  in  Fez,  assumed 
the  Moorish  garb.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this  that  we  found  civility 
and  often  smiling  faces  wherever 
we  wentj  on  its  first  establishment 
insults  and  stones  were  the  usual 
welcome.  But  even  setting  aside 
this  good  influence  we  thought  the 
people  of  Marakesh  showed  a  more 
sunny  disposition  than  those  of  the 
Northern  capital,  where,  though  more 
Europeans  visit  the  place,  the  strict 
follower  of  the  Prophet  still  thinks 
it  advisable  to  spit  if  by  chance  the 
shadow  of  the  unbeliever  falls  upon 
him.  One  afternoon  we  were  shown 
the  slave- market  where  a  constant 
and  considerable  business  is  done. 
On  the  afternoon  of  our  visit  there 
were  but  few  slaves  for  sale  and 
consequently  a  small  attendance. 
The  buyers  sat  in  a  ring,  and  the 
auctioneers  led  the  slaves  round  for 
inspection,  stopping  before  anyone 
who  wished  to  bid  and  calling  out 
the  price  as  they  went.  Most  of  the 
slaves  walked  stolidly  round  without 
taking  much  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  but  one  poor  child  was  crying, 
and  though  the  auctioneer  tried  to 
pet  her  into  cheerfulness,  she  was 
evidently  frightened  or  homesick. 
We  were  told  she  had  probably 
been  brought  over  the  mountains 
from  the  Sahara,  for  she  was  of  a 
more  pronounced  negro  type  than 
the  rest,  who  were,  in  many  cases, 
children  of  parents  living  in  Mara- 
kesh and  unable  through  poverty  to 
feed  their  families  during  these  days 
of  scarcity.  On  days  when  there  was 
no  great  attraction  in  the  city  it  was 
delightful  to  ride  outside  the  walls 
and  sit  in  some  secluded  place  among 
the  palms  enjoying  the  view  and 
listening  to  the  nightingale ;  our 
favourite  retreat  was  a  spot  near  the 
entrance  to  the  leper  village,  which 
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does  not  perhaps  appear  a  very  de- 
sirable locality,  but  as  the  lepers  did 
not  come  to  us,  and  as  we  saw  no 
particular  object  in  going  to  them, 
the  neighbourhood  did  not  matter. 

The  same  Moorish  gentleman  who 
had  provided  us  with  a  house  kindly 
gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
great  Shereef  living  in  the  country 
a  day's  march  from  Marakesh ;  and 
as  we  were  very  anxious  to  allow 
enough  time  for  this  visit  to  a  Moor- 
ish country-house  we  procured,  as 
soon  as  we  could,  fresh  men  and 
animals  to  take  the  road.  This  was 
difficult  to  arrange,  for  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fodder  there  were  but  few 
beasts  to  be  had,  but  the  men  from 
Mazagan  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
further  than  the  capital  so  we  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  Eventually, 
and  with  much  difficulty,  Muktar 
engaged  seven  mules  and  two  camels, 
an  increase  in  number,  but  the  beasts 
were  small  and  poor  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  procured  for  us  to  ride. 
We  were  also  escorted  by  a  different 
Kaid,  and  were  honoured  by  being 
given  one  who  was  commander  of  a 
thousand  men,  a  gentleman  of  great 
dignity  who  made  a  very  picturesque 
figure  at  the  head  of  our  cavalcade. 
His  raiment  was  of  snowy  whiteness 
with  a  glimpse  of  his  scarlet  caftan 
showing  beneath,  and  he  rode  a  good 
black  horse  with  very  ornamental 
saddlery;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  he 
would  lend  a  hand  in  pitching  the 
tents,  and  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney accepted  with  much  gratitude  a 
present  of  a  few  dollars. 

A  short  day's  march  brought  us  to 
the  hospitable  residence  of  the  Shereef, 
and  as  we  approached  we  sent  forward 
the  Elaid  with  our  letter  of  intro- 
duction. This  was  somewhat  short 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  so  large  a 
party,  but  it  seemed  sufficient,  for 
when  we  reached  the  door  we  found 
our  host  standing  ready  to  welcome 
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us  with  his  sons  and  his  household 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  gate. 
The   house   was   a   walled  and  lofty 
castle   standing   up   above   the  town 
and  surrounded  by  large  outbuildings 
for  the  storage  of  the  com,  wine,  and 
oil  produced  on  this  wide  and  fertile 
estate.     Entering  the  gate  we  were 
led  up  a  narrow  staircase  in  the  wall 
into  a  marble-paved  court  with  foun- 
tains, orange-trees,  and  a  large  tank, 
all  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  vine 
trained   on   a    trellis   overhead.      On 
one  side  of   the  court  lay  that  part 
of  the  castle  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Shereef  himself,  and  on  the  others 
the  rooms  used  by  us.     I  was  assigned 
a  most  beautifully  decorated   kouhha 
for   my   residence,   and   felt   as  if   I 
ought  in  future  to  be  styled  «tc?i,  or 
saint.      The   room   waa   square   with 
walls  of  carved  and  brightly  coloured 
plaster,   and  surmounted  by  a  high- 
domed  roof  of  octagonal  form  painted 
with  the   richest   colours   on   carved 
wood;    on    three    sides    windows   of 
stained  glass  opened  to  afford  a  view 
over    the    garden    and    towards    the 
mountains,  while  on  the  fourth  great 
doors    admitted    entrance    from    the 
courtyard.     All  round  this  luxurious 
apartment  ran  soft  divans,   and  the 
centre  was  spread  with  thick  carpets. 
C.'s    room    was    chosen    for    her    as 
being   more   private :   it  was   indeed 
so  discreetly  designed  that  it  had  no 
windows,    and    when    the    door    was 
shut  she  was  obliged  to  use  a  candle ; 
but  the  decoration  was  also  elaborate, 
and  a  strange  yet  pleasant  odour  of 
incense  pervaded  it.     During  our  visit 
we  took  most   of   our   meals  in  the 
Shereef s    company,    but    he    was    a 
model  of  courtesy  and  on  the  slightest 
suggestion  that  we  were  fatigued,  our 
food  was  sent  to  our  own  rooms. 

The  first  day  is  worth  describing  as 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  life.  In 
the  early  morning  I  threw  open  the 
doors  of   my  kouhha  and  sallied  out 


into  the  sunshine  of  the  courtyard  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  day  it  was.     It 
came  as  rather  a  shock  to  me  to  find 
our  venerable  host  squatting  outside 
my  door  and  waiting  till  it  should  be 
my  pleasure  to  arise,  for  I  was  only 
clad    in    pyjamas    and    my    general 
appearance  was  not  suited  to  visits  of 
ceremony.     He  was  there,  I  found,  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  us  to  breakfast 
with  him ;  accordingly,  having  accom- 
plished our  toilettes,  we  were  escorted 
to  a  set  of  rooms  placed  high  up  in 
the  tower  of  the  castle.     We  passed 
through  one   or  two  which  were   in 
semi-obscurity,  but  presently  a  heavy 
curtain  was  lifted  and  we  entered  a 
long  narrow  apartment  which  I  shall 
never  forget.     Facing   us  at  the  far 
end   was   a   window   whose    Moorish 
arch  and  looped-up  curtain  framed  a 
most  perfect  picture  of  the  Atlas  range 
only  a  few  miles  distant,   while  the 
waving  tops  of  the  tall  cypress-trees 
just  reached  the  level  of  the  window 
and    drew   one's   gaze   down   on   the 
garden  far  below  and  the  great  olive 
groves  beyond.     A  flood  of  sunshine 
poured  in  from  this  and  other  windows 
on  either  side,  and  lighted  the  tiled 
walls,  hung  with    richly  embroidered 
cloth,  and  the  bright  carpets  strewn  on 
the  floor.     On  one  side  of  the  room 
sat  two  female  slaves,  a  Circassian  and 
a  negress,  in  brilliant  silk  attire  and 
glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  who, 
at  our  entry,  rose  and  shook  hands 
with  us,  and  then,  seating  themselves 
again,  struck  up  a  song  of  welcome  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar  and  a 
fiddle.     The  music  was  barbaric  but 
well   suited  to  the   surroundings;    it 
resembled   a   Gregorian    chant    sung 
quickly   in   rather    harsh   and    nasal 
tones,  while  the  instrumental  part  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  closely  related 
to   the   rest.     Our    host,    meanwhile, 
was  at  one  of  the  further  windows  on 
his  knees  and  frequently  bowing  him- 
self towards  the  open  air.     We  sup- 
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posed  that  the  good  old  man  was  at 
prayer,  but  closer  investigation  showed 
us  that  the  cooking  was  going  on  in 
the  courtyard  below  and  he  was 
directing  the  service  of  breakfast  from 
this  point  of  vantage.  We  were  told 
that  the  Circassian  lady  had  cost  two 
thousand  dollars  on  account  of  her 
beauty  and  musical  talent ;  neither  of 
these  could  properly  be  judged  from 
a  European  point  of  view,  but  I  was 
a  little  disappointed  in  her  looks 
having  frequently  read  of  Circassian 
beauty  and  hardly  finding  these 
accounts  realised  in  her  rather  hand- 
some but  absolutely  impassive  coun- 
tenance. As  they  sang  we  inquired 
of  our  interpreter  the  subject  of  their 
lay,  and  found  it  sometimes  of  war 
and  sometimes  of  the  greatness  of  their 
master,  and  sometimes,  as  he  enigma- 
tically put  it,  of  other  things ;  we  did 
not  press  for  a  literal  interpretation  of 
this  part  of  the  performance,  gathering 
from  his  manner  that  the  tropical  sun- 
shine had  had  an  influence  on  the  poet's 
verse.  Breakfast  presently  arrived, 
borne  in  large  wooden  trays  on  the 
heads  of  slaves,  and  other  slaves 
brought  water  and  soap  in  which  all 
present  washed  their  hands.  As 
fingers  take  the  place  of  knives  and 
forks  in  Morocco  this  seemed  a  very 
proper  and  reassuring  proceeding,  but 
as  we  were  not  expert  in  the  use 
of  our  digits  we  had  napkins  spread 
on  cushions  and  plates  with  knives 
and  forks  thereon.  The  first  dish  was 
kou8-kou8,  little  pieces  of  mutton- 
bones,  with  flour  worked  up  into  small 
granules  and  cooked  with  butter.  It 
looked  good,  but  was  spoilt  by  the 
flavour  of  the  butter  which  the  Moors 
prefer  to  eat  in  a  rancid  condition; 
the  slightest  soup^on  of  it  to  our  taste 
rendered  any  dish  uneatable,  and  we 
subsequently  persuaded  our  cook  to 
explain  this  and  have  all  the  butter 
eliminated  from  dishes  intended  for  us. 
The  next  course  contained  four  whole 


chickens  in  a  single  dish,  roasted  and 
flavoured  with  lemon  and  garnished 
with  fried  eggs ;  the  result  was  excel- 
lent  and  we  appreciated  it.  The  meal 
concluded  with  a  dish  of  shortbread 
covered  with  wild  honey  and  we  hoped 
great  things  of  it ;  but  alas,  shortbread 
is  made  with  butter,  and  the  mixture 
of  rancid  butter  and  honey  is  too 
complicated  for  the  European  palate. 

After  breakfast  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  partridge-shooting,  and 
as  the  ground  which  the  birds  most 
frequented  wafl  at  a  little  distance  I 
was  offered  a  mount  to  ride  there.  C. 
preferred  to  ride  her  own  mule  which 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  one  of  the 
sons  accompanied  us  on  another  mule. 
The  horse  selected  for  me  was  a  most 
fiery-looking  white  stallion,  all  mane, 
tail,  and  flashing  eye,  such  an  Arab 
as  Aiken  used  to  draw,  and  much 
larger  than  the  Eastern  breed.  The 
bridle  was  of  red  silk  with  buckles  of 
silver-gilt,  and  the  bit  was  severe 
enough  to  stop  any  horse;  this  was 
just  as  well,  for  the  animal  was  very 
fresh  but  fortunately  contented  himself 
with  showy  curvettings.  On  arriving 
at  the  shooting-ground  I  dismounted 
and  tried  to  walk  the  partridges  up 
with  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  the 
party ;  but  as  the  bushes  were  high  and 
the  sensible  birds  always  flew  out  of 
the  far  side,  I  was  very  soon  wearied 
of  this  fruitless  tramping  under  the 
hot  sun.  I  was  then  told  that  if  I 
mounted  a  black  horse  which  Muktar 
was  riding,  of  equally  ferocious  appear- 
ance with  my  Arab,  I  could  shoot 
from  his  back.  The  prospect  was  not 
very  assuring,  as  I  was  convinced  that 
if  I  fired  the  beast  would  probably  get 
rid  of  me  before  I  could  pick  up  my 
reins  again.  However,  I  mounted 
with  apparent  confidence  and  found 
that  they  had  spoken  the  truth ;  the 
horse  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
shot,  only,  as  he  continued  to  walk 
with  a  springing  step,  I  had  a  very 
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unsteady  platform  to  shoot  from,  and 
the  results  were  not  great.     Later  in 
the  afternoon  one  of  the  sons  took  us 
for  a  walk,  all  among  the  gardens  and 
olive-groves,  where  he  and  his  friends 
gallantly  pulled  down  hedges  for  C.  to 
pass  and  assisted  her  over  the  walls. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Shereef  and 
his  family  were  greatly  revered,  for 
ever  as  we  passed  someone  would  run 
out  to  kiss  the  hem  of  our  conductor's 
garment.     We  returned  to  the  castle 
at  sunset,  and  after  dining  in  our  own 
rooms,    spent    the   evening    with    the 
Shereef  lounging  on  mats  and  cushions 
with  tea  and  cigarettes  to  amuse  us, 
while  he  told  us  stories  of  the  country 
and  asked  many  questions  about  life 
in  England.     His  talk  had  of  course 
to  be  interpreted  to  us,  but  he  used 
his  hands  so  dramatically  that  it  was 
easy  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  story. 
In  this  pleasant  manner  we  spent 
several  days,  and  the  Shereef  begged 
us  to  remain  longer  for  the  weather 
had    become   wet   and,    he   said,    we 
should    find    the    country  very   bad 
for   travelling.       His    hospitable    en- 
deavours  were  of   course  backed  up 
by  all  our  men,  who  had  nothing  to 
do   but   eat,    sleep,    wake,     and    eat 
again,  an  existence  thoroughly  agree- 
able  to   the   Moorish   mind.      There 
was  an  idea,  however,  that  a  steamer 
would  be  due  at  Mogador   in  about 
eight  days,  and  as  we  did  not  want 
to  hurry  on  the  road  we  decided  to 
start  in  the  teeth  of  great  opposition. 
Black  pictures  were  drawn  for  us  of 
our  mules  slipping  down  and  breaking 
their  limbs,  and  of  the  camels  splits 
ting   themselves   on   the  greasy  soil. 
It  was  probable  enough,  but  having 
travelled  in  much  worse  weather  the 
year  before  without  suffering  any  of 
these    calamities,  we   were   obdurate. 
Finding  that  we  were  determined  to 
leave,  the  Shereef  present^  us  with 
various    handsome    gifts,    and    after 
much  consideration  we  found  a  suit- 


able token  of  our  gratitude  to  him, 
and  bade  him  and  his  sons  a  regretful 
farewell. 

In     consequence     of     the     men's 
obstinacy    we    did    not    get    off    till 
about   two   o'clock    in    the   day,    but 
I    was    content,   knowing   that  when 
once  on   the  road  it  would  be   easy 
to    hurry   them   along.       Our   march 
lay  towards    the  mountains,   for   the 
rain    had   swollen    the    river    and    it 
was  necessary  to  go  a  long  way  round 
to    cross  by  the    bridge.      We   were 
told  that  the  bridge  was  about  three 
hours'    distant,    so    that    when,   after 
making    about   three  miles  only,  the 
Kaid   turned    aside    to   camp    in    a 
village    I   was    much    annoyed,    and 
ordered  him  to  go  on.     This  we  did, 
but  at  a  tedious  pace,  for  the  camels 
went   much   slower   than   the  mules. 
The    road    was    fair   enough   at  first, 
but  as  we  approached  the  mountains 
our   advance   became   difiicult   owing 
to    the     frequent     deep    and    rocky 
ravines.      I    was   much    surprised   to 
find  what  good  climbing  powers  the 
camels    had,    their    great    soft    feet 
giving    them    exceUent    foothold   on 
the   rough  ridges  of   the   rocks;    no 
doubt    on    smooth    wet    slabs    they 
would  have  fallen.     The  scenery  was 
picturesque   in   the    extreme,    and   I 
have   seldom   been   in  a  wilder  spot 
than    that    which    we    had    reached 
when  the  sun  set  in  flaming  orange 
and   red   behind    the    heavy   clouds. 
Soon  after  sunset  we  heard  the  rush 
of   the  flooded  river  in  front  of  us, 
and    I   hoped   that   we   had  reached 
the   bridge;   but   such   was   not  the 
case,  and  we  had  to  keep  on  climbing 
up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  innu- 
merable nuUahs  which  ran  down  from 
the  hill  to  the  river.     It  is  not  con- 
sidered   very   safe    to   travel   in  any 
part  of  Morocco  after  dark,  and  the 
men  seemed  uneasy  at  finding  them- 
selves in  this  lonely  hill-country  with 
the  river  on  one  side  and  semi-inde- 
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pendent  tribes  on  the  other.  They 
all  spoke  in  whispers,  and  when  C. 
and  I  began  talking,  Muktar  earnestly 
begged  us  not  to  speak  aloud  in 
English  lest  we  should  be  overheard, 
and  the  foreign  tongue  should  betray 
to  the  fanatical  hillmen  the  fact  that 
Christians  were  among  them.  The 
Kaid  rode  on  in  front  with  ready 
gun,  and  I  behind  was  also  cleared 
for  action  and  loaded,  while  Muktar, 
by  way  of  moral  effect,  pulled  out  a 
Sus  gun  which  I  had  bought  as  a 
curiosity,  and  conspicuously  bore  it 
aloft.  It  was  not  loaded  and  the 
lock  had  no  flint  in  it,  but  no  doubt 
to  the  eye  of  the  evil-doer  three 
muzzles  sticking  up  against  the  sky 
would  carry  more  conviction  than 
two.  Everv  few  minutes  we  had  to 
wait  in  silence  to  let  the  dawdling 
camels  close  up;  and  once,  in  a  very 
broken  piece  of  ground,  the  party 
became  separated  and  we  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  find  those  in 
front,  for  though  we  were  not  far 
apart  it  was  very  dark  and  shouting 
was  not  desirable.  At  last  we 
reached  the  bridge,  and  halted  at 
a  short  distance  while  one  man  went 
forward  to  see  that  the  bridge  was 
standing  and  that  no  ambush  lurked 
there ;  it  was  certainly  a  relief  when 
he  returned  and  reported  all  clear. 

The  ground  on  the  other  side  was 
much  easier  and  more  open,  and 
another  hour  brought  us  to  the  house 
of  the  local  Kaid  where  we  proposed 
to  stop.  Fortunately  the  Shereef  had 
sent  him  word  beforehand  that  we 
were  coming,  and  we  were  soon  ad- 
mitted into  the  place.  The  village 
consisted  of  walled  enclosures  with 
shelter  for  man  and  beast  inside,  and 
square  towers  rising  above  the  walls  ; 
in  fact  every  house  was  a  small  fort 
capable  of  defence.  I  have  seen 
pictures  of  similar  buildings  in  Af- 
ghanistan, surrounded  by  scenery  of 
much  the  same  character.     By  eleven 


o'clock  we  were  comfortably  seated  at 
dinner  in  a  dry  room  warmed  with 
a  basket  of  charcoal ;  our  cloth  was 
spread  on  a  pack-saddle  which  served 
well  for  a  table,  and  saved  the  time 
which  would  have  been  spent  in  un- 
doing the  loads.  We  slept  sound  that 
night,  but  in  spite  of  open  windows 
the  fumes  of  the  charcoal  gave  us 
aching  heads  next  day. 

A  few  hours  brought  us  within 
an  easy  distance  of  Amsmiz  where  we 
had  thought  of  passing  a  day  or  two, 
but  our  time  was  growing  short  and 
we  were  told  that  the  place  would  be 
very  cold  at  that  season,  so  with  some 
regret  we  left  it  on  one  side  and 
worked  back  towards  the  main  route 
between  Marakesh  and  Mogador. 
During  our  march  to  the  coast  we 
generally  slept  in  the  house  of  the 
headman,  as  the  Kaids  on  this  road 
are  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  keep  an 
apartment  for  the  use  of  guests,  and 
we  always  found  the  room  clean.  At 
one  village  the  Kaid  lived  in  a  pic- 
turesque castle  on  a  hill,  aud  declined 
to  admit  us,  bidding  us  go  on  to  the 
next  house.  Our  escort,  however, 
threatened  to  break  down  the  door 
if  it  was  not  opened ;  and  it  must 
be  said  that  when  once  inside  we 
were  treated  with  all  civility.  After 
dinner  our  host  came  to  me  and  con- 
fided that  he  was  suffering  great  pain 
in  his  leg.  On  inquiry  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  sciatica  was  the 
cause  of  his  trouble,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  tried  any  remedies. 
Yes,  he  said,  showing  a  great  scar, 
he  had  run  a  red  hot  nail  into  his 
instep,  but  added  that  he  was  no 
better.  I  was  not  surprised,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  a  very  extraordinary 
remedy,  but  I  have  since  Tjeen  told 
that  a  similar  treatment  used  to  be 
followed  in  England.  I  gave  him 
such  remedies  as  my  small  medicine, 
case  afforded,  and  recommended  rub- 
bing  with   paraffin-oil,    which   might 
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do  him  good  and  could  not  hurt  him ; 
he  was  most  grateful,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  impressing  on  him  that 
when  Christians  next  passed  that  way 
he  was  to  admit  them  at  once. 

The  country  through  which  we 
marched  was  more  green  and  fertile 
than  the  plains  round  Marakesh ;  but 
nothing  much  had  grown  up  yet  in 
the  fields,  and  the  herds  of  gazelles 
which  frequent  this  country  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen ;  probably  they 
were  up  in  the  lower  hills  where  there 
would  be  good  grass.  We  were  told 
that  sometimes  one  might  see  animals 
like  donkeys  with  black  and  white 
stripes  which  also  came  down  from 
the  hills.  This  was  most  interesting, 
for  what  could  the  animal  be  but  the 
zebra  ?  Yet  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  zebra  so  far  north;  the  camel- 
men  who  told  us  knew  the  country 
well,  however,  and  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  I  was  more  concerned 
about  a  zebra  than  any  other  beast. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  zoologists  have  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

As  we  approached  the  coast  the 
country  gradually  changed  in  appear- 
ance. One  day  we  rode  for  hours 
through  high  bushes  of  broom  covered 
with  a  small  sweet-scented  white 
flower;  the  bushes  rose  so  high  that 
the  flowers  brushed  one's  face  as 
one  rode,  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
change  after  the  great  stretches  of 
open  treeless  country.  Then  came 
the  Argand  forest  where  the  trees 
grew  in  natural  glades  and  vistas  till 
one  seemed  to  be  riding  through  a 
park.  Prickly,  and  with  much  the 
appearance  of  old  blackthorns,  they 
were  covered  with  unripe  nuts,  one  of 
which  I  cut  open  for  inspection.     It 


contained  a  large  stone  which  is 
crushed  for  oil,  and  a  green  husk 
which,  after  being  bruised  ofl^  is 
partly  dried  and  then  serves  as  fodder 
for  mules  and  camels.  The  road 
through  the  forest  descended  steeply 
in  places  and  we  often  had  delightful 
views  of  the  distant  sea,  till  we  came 
into  a  wood  of  small  cedar  trees, 
which,  owing  either  to  the  soil  or  to 
the  frequent  fires,  appeared  unable 
to  rise  to  any  respectable  height. 
Among  the  trees  C.  found  a  quantity 
of  pretty  flowers,  African  snowdrops 
and  wild  roses  for  the  most  part. 

On  reaching  Mogador  we  found  to 
our  great  regret  that  the  steamer  for 
the  Canary  Islands  was  already  in 
and  would  leave  in  an  hour.  Just 
before  sunset  therefore  we  were  rowed 
to  the  ship,  attended  by  Muktar  in 
a  most  melancholy  mood.  We  had 
arranged  to  make  a  parting  feast  for 
all  the  men,  and  to  have  a  few  days 
of  rest  in  camp,  shooting  and  sketch- 
ing ;  and  now  all  this  was  gone.  So 
soon  as  we  were  on  board  they  got  up 
the  anchor,  and  Muktar  went  dancing 
away  over  the  heavy  swell,  shouting 
out  farewell  greetings  till  he  could  no 
longer  be  heard.  The  last  lights  of  a 
glorious  sunset  still  flamed  in  the 
west,  and  Ughted  up  the  white  walls 
and  minarets  till  the  town  looked 
like  metal-work.  Distance  and  the 
gathering  night  gradually  shut  out 
the  picture,  and  brought  us  from  a 
patriarchal  existence  to  the  prosaic 
world  of  the  present.  For  some  time 
at  least  we  could  not  properly  value 
the  modem  life,  and  mourned  for  the 
silent  open  country  and  the  lonely 
camp,  or,  in  the  words  of  Loti,  Vai/r 
vierge  et  irrespiri  du  desert, 
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FRANCE    AND    NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The  Newfoundland  Question,  as  it 
is  usuaUy  caUed  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  embraces  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct claims  on  the.  part  of  France, 
and  the  distinction  should  be  kept 
clearly    in    mind    in    considering    a 


huts  and  stages  on  the  shore  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  and  curing  the  fish 
so  caught.  This  right  is  distinctively 
known  as  the  French  Shore  Question. 
Previously  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
there  had   been  a  long-standing  dis- 


Labrador 
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French  Shore,  1713  to  1788,  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  Riche. 
French  Shore,  1788  to  present  time.  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Ray. 


possible     compromise     between     the 
respective  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  right, 
granted  or  assured  to  French  fisher- 
men by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  to  catch 
fish  along  certain  portions  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  erect 


pute  as  to  the  possession  of  New- 
foundland. The  French  were  then 
masters  of  Canada,  and  the  fishing- 
rights  on  the  Newfoundland  coast 
were  of  great  value  to  them,  both 
because  the  fish  were  very  abundant, 
and  because  the  Canadian  markets 
afforded  a  ready  means  of  disposing  of 
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them.  By  the  treaty  in  question  the 
dispute  was  settled  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  England's  sovereignty  over 
the  island,  subject  to  a  reservation  to 
the  French  of  the  right  of  fishing 
over  a  very  extensive  line  of  coast. 

The  island  [ran  the  article  aforesaid] 
called  Newfoundland,  with  the  adjacent 
islands  shall  from  this  time  forward 
belong  of  right  wholly  to  Great  Britain. 
.  .  .  Moreover  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  subjects  of  France  to  fortify  any 
place  in  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland, 
or  to  erect  any  buildings  there,  besides 
stages  made  of  boards,  and  huts  neces- 
sary and  usual  for  drying  of  fish ;  or  to 
resort  to  the  said  island  beyond  the  time 
necessary  for  fishing  and  drying  of  fish. 
But  it  shall  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of 
France  to  catch  fish,  and  to  dry  them  on 
land,  in  that  part  only,  and  in  no  other 
besides  that,  of  the  said  island  of  New- 
foundland, which  stretches  from  the  place 
called  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern 
point  of  the  said  island,  and  from 
thence,  running  down  by  the  western 
side,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  called 
Cape  Kiche. 

This  liberty  of  taking  and  drying 
fish  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763,  and  was  again  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles twenty  years  later,  the  limits 
of  the  French  shore,  however,  being 
altered  from  Cape  Bonavista  north- 
wards to  Cape  St.  John  on  the  east 
coast,  and  thence  southwards  from 
Point  Riche  to  Cape  Ray  on  the 
west.  The  accompanying  plan,  if  not 
very  exact,  will  at  any  rate  assist  the 
reader  to  understand  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  will  show  to  what  an 
extended  coast-line  the  French  claim 
applies. 

To  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
attached  a  declaration  which  has  since 
proved  the  cause  of  much  friction  be- 
tween this  country  and  France.  The 
King  of  England,  it  was  thereby 
promised,  would  take  "  the  most  posi- 
tive measures  for  preventing  his  sub- 
jects from  interrupting  in  any  manner, 


by  their  competition,"  the  exercise  by 
the  French  of  their  fishing-rights  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast.     There  was 
nothing     remarkable    about    such    a 
declaration    in   the   circumstances    of 
the   time.     Newfoundland   was   then 
regarded   solely   as   a   fishing- station, 
and    settlers    were    looked   upon    as 
poachers.     Previously  to  1583,  when 
the  island  was  annexed  to  the  Eng- 
lish  Crown,    the   fisheries    had   been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  an 
"  admiral,''  who  was  elected  each  year 
by  the  fishermen  plying  on  the  coast, 
and  who  was  usually  an  Englishman 
because  the  best-equipped  boats  came 
from  Topsham,  Bideford,  and  Poole. 
After  the  annexation  the  island  was 
governed  as  a  ship,  and  the  greatest 
precautions  were  maintained  to   pre- 
vent any  permanent  settlement  on  the 
coast.      Every  captain  going   to  the 
fishery   was    obliged   to   account   for 
each   member   of   his  crew  upon  his 
return,  and  was  required  to  produce 
proofs  of  the  deaths  of  any  who  were 
missing.       No   surprise  would  there- 
fore have  been  felt  at  an  undertak- 
ing not  to  permit  fixed  settlements. 
Some    such    settlements,    no    doubt, 
existed ;  but  they  were  few  and  un- 
important, and  no  difficulty  was  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  removing  them. 
The  object  was  to  establish  a  neutral 
ground,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes  which  were  constantly  aris- 
ing between  the  English  and  French 
fishermen.      Unfortunately,    however, 
the   declaration   has  itself   become  a 
subject  of  dispute  by  giving  rise  to 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  France  that 
the   rights  of   her   fishermen  on  the 
treaty-shore   are  exclusive,  while  the 
Colonists,  on  the   other  hand,  main- 
tain that  the  Newfoundland  fishermen 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  French. 
Which  contention  is  correct  will  have 
to   be    carefully   considered    in    any 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of   the 
rival  claims. 
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A  question  of  probably  graver  im- 
portance is  as  to  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  word  fish  in  the  various  treaties. 
Practically  the  only  species  of  fish 
known  until  quite  a  recent  date,  if 
we  except  those  which  were  prin- 
cipally used  for  bait,  was  the  cod ; 
and  the  Colonists  maintain  with  much 
plausibQity  that  since  fish  signifies  in 
Newfoundland  cod,  and  cod  only,  the 
French  rights  are  in  point  of  law 
restricted  to  the  taking  of  cod.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  view  either  of 
French  fishermen  or  French  diplo- 
matists. Their  contention  is  that  at 
the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
fish  included  anything  that  was  taken 
out  of  the  sea.  We,  living  in  an  age 
of  greater  precision  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  exact  definitions,  should 
describe  lobsters  as  crustaceans  if  we 
intended  our  words  to  have  a  legal 
significance.  But  that  was  not  the 
manner  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  they  were  content  with 
generalities,  and  there  is  authority 
for  saying  that  at  the  period  to  which 
the  treaties  belong  the  term  fish  com- 
prised what  even  now  are  popularly 
known  as  shell-fish.  Until  within 
almost  the  last  decade  the  question 
did  not  become  acute,  because  there 
was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cod  along 
the  treaty-shore  to  afford  a  means  of 
livelihood  to  all  the  men  engaged  in 
the  industry.  But  latterly,  either 
because  the  coast  has  been  too  much 
fished  or  for  some  other  reason,  there 
has  been  a  serious  decrease  in  the 
cod,  and  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  lobsters.  The  French  now  main- 
tain their  claim  to  take  and  can 
lobsters,  asserting  that  the  clause  as 
to  drying  the  fish  was  not  intended 
to  restrict  their  general  rights,  but 
that  those  who  drafted  the  treaties 
were  merely  looking  to  the  facts  of 
the  moment.  In  law  we  believe  that 
the  point  is  arguable.  Nevertheless, 
the  Colonists  regard  the  claim  as  an 


unwarrantable  attempt  to  extend 
French  rights,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
in  a  self-governing  Colony  the  views 
of  the  inhabitants  must  be  a  matter 
of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the 
French  fishing-rights  have  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  negotiations, 
which  have  either  ended  in  futile 
compromises,  or  have  been  followed 
by  Bills  to  which  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature has  objected.  In  1814  France 
refused  to  accept  Mauritius  in  ex- 
change for  a  cession  of  her  claims  on 
the  Newfoundland  shore.  In  1857 
a  treaty  of  many  clauses  was  arranged 
between  England  and  France,  giving 
to  the  latter  country  exclusive  posses- 
sion on  some  portion  of  the  coast, 
and  securing  to  the  Colonists  in 
return  the  right  to  mine  and  develope 
over  the  remainder.  To  this  compact, 
however,  Newfoundland  refused  to 
consent,  and  in  consequence  it  never 
became  law. 

In  the  years  1882  and  1883  British 
subjects  established  lobster-factories 
at  various  spots  on  the  French  shore 
which  had  hitherto  been  unoccupied. 
In  1886  French  fishermen  visited 
the  district  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing lobsters,  and  in  1887  a  French 
warship  cut  adrift  the  British  lobster- 
traps,  and  this  action  received  the 
support  of  the  British  naval  officer  on 
the  coast.  It  was  in  1888  that  the 
claim  was  first  set  up  that  British 
subjects  were  violating  French  rights 
by  erecting  factories  within  the  limits 
of  the  line  of  coast  reserved  to  France 
by  the  treaties.  In  1890  a  modus 
vivendi  was  reached  by  which  such 
British  factories  as  were  then  in  exis- 
tence were  allowed,  while  all  questions 
of  principle  were  reserved  for  future 
settlement. 

In  1891,  under  pressure  from  the 
British  Government,  the  Newfound- 
land Legislature  passed  an  Act  by 
which    Colonists   were    compelled    to 
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remove  from  the  French  shore  at  the 
direction  of  naval  officers,  and  that 
Act  was  to  continue  in  force  till 
1893.  Meanwhile  a  Bill  dealing 
with  matter  of  jurisdiction  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
carried  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  subsequently  dropped  on  an 
undertaking  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Newfoundland  that  the  Colony 
would  itself  legislate  on  the  subject. 
That  undertaking  has  never  been 
redeemed  in  a  permanent  form,  and 
therein  France  has  undoubtedly  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
British  Grovemment,  which  is  un- 
deniably responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Colony.  The  temporary  Act 
has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  there  for  the  present  the  matter 
rests. 

The  dispute  has  been  further  em- 
bittered by  the  fact  that  the  French 
Grovernment,  pursuing  a  policy  which 
has  had  such  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  trade  of  our  West  India  Islands, 
offered  a  bounty  equivalent  to  nearly 
a  half  of  the  value  of  every  quintal 
of  cod  caught  and  exported.  The 
object  of  this  bounty  is  to  encourage 
and  maintain  an  industry  which  some 
French  naval  authorities  still  regard 
as  a  training-school  for  the  French 
Navy,  and  which  would  probably  die 
out  altogether  without  such  extra- 
neous assistance.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  bounty  is  to  enable  the  French 
fishermen  to  undersell  the  Colonists 
in  the  European  markets,  and  to 
render  competition  in  the  industry 
a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  latter. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  of  New- 
foundland in  a  recent  report  to  the 
Governor  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  Colony,  says :  "  The  reduction  in 
the  price  obtained  for  those  commodi- 
ties (cod  and  other  fish-stuffs),  which 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  was  in  1894  of 
a  most  serious  nature,  and  in  view  of 


its  future  effect  upon  the  well-being  of 
a  Colony  whose  fisheries  have  hitherto 
supported  five-sixths  of  its  population, 
is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  import. 
The  principal  cause  is  the  enormous 
bounty  given  to  French  fishermen, 
which  operates  most  injuriously  to 
the  sale  of  our  fish  in  Mediterranean 
markets."  As  an  offset,  however,  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  the  Colonials 
do  not  at  present  cure  their  fish  as  well 
as  do  the  French,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  a  readier  sale  for  the  latter. 
In  retaliation  for  the  imposition  of 
these  bounties  the  merchants  of  St. 
John's  persuaded  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature  to  pass  an  Act  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  bait  to  the  French  upon 
any  conditions  whatever.  The  most 
obvious  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  ruin 
the  Colonial  fisherman  of  Conception 
and  Harbour  Grace,  but  considerable 
injury  was,  of  course,  also  caused  to 
the  French  fishery. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the 
French  Shore  dispute.  Tlie  other 
portion  of  the  Newfoundland  Ques- 
tion can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Great  Bank  to  the  south  of  New- 
foundland has  been  a  fishing-ground 
for  the  ships  of  all  nations.  Thither 
resorted  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese;  but,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  held  Canada,  the  fishery 
was  probably  of  more  value  to  the 
French  than  to  the  fishermen  of  other 
nationalities.  Recognising  this,  the 
English,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  (»ded  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
islands  to  France  "  in  full  right,"  so 
that  they  might  "serve  as  a  shelter 
to  the  French  fishermen."  And,  in 
return.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  King  of  France,  undertook  not  to 
"  fortify  the  said  islands,  to  erect  no 
buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fishery ;  and  to 
keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men 
only  for  the  police."     The  complaint 
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of  the  Newfoundlanders  is  that  the 
islands  at  the  present  day  serve  not 
only  as  a  shelter  for  the  legitimate 
protection  of  the  fishing  interests,  but 
also  for  the  illegitimate  encourage- 
ment of  a  vast  amount  of  smuggling  ; 
that  a  regular  municipality  has  grown 
up  on  the  islands ;  and  that  they  are 
fortified  and  garrisoned,  and  might 
easily  prove  a  source  of  serious 
menace  to  Great  Britain  in  case  of 
an  Anglo-French  war.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  Government 
will  compel  its  subjects  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  Colony,  we  doubt  whether  on  this 
part  of  the  question  Great  Britain  has 
very  strong  cause  for  complaint.  It 
is,  perhaps,  only  consistent  with 
human  nature  that  the  Colonists 
should  desire  to  dispossess  the  French 
of  a  position  which  might  conceiv- 
ably prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  former.  But  the  Government  at 
home  has  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
between  the  claims  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  unquestionable  treaty-rights 
of  the  French.  If  the  latter  are 
ready  to  yield  their  occupation  of  the 
islands  for  a  reasonable  territorial  or 
pecuniary  compensation  elsewhere,  well 
and  good ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
public  opinion  in  France  is  at  present 
prepared  for  such  a  cession,  nor  that 
public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
ready  to  attempt  to  enforce  it.  That 
matter,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  question  of  a  cession 
of  French  interests  on  the  Newfound- 
land shore,  where  we  believe  that  the 
two  countries  are  ready,  the  one  to 
give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  a  reason- 
able compensation. 

Surveying  the  matters  in  dispute  as 
a  whole,  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  the  Colonists  and  the  French 
have  exceeded  the  exact  limit  of  their 
rights.  With  the  Newfoundlanders 
it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise 
sincerely.     A  growing   and  far  from 


wealthy  population,  they  find  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  livelihood  restricted, 
and  apparent  sources  of  wealth  de- 
barred to  them,  for  reasons  which  they 
cannot  understand,  and  by  limitations 
which  strike  them  as  eminently  unfair. 
They  are  becoming  yearly  more  im- 
poverished because  rights  which  are 
in  present  circumstances  of  benefit  to 
nobody  prevent  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Colony  from  being  duly  developed. 
The  prospects  and  hopes  of  Newfound- 
land must  rest  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  its  fisheries  and  its  minerals. 
The  former  have  greatly  deteriorated 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  cod, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  left  the  east 
coast,  and  even  on  the  Great  Banks 
their  numbers  have  become  so  much 
reduced  in  recent  years  that  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  fishermen  no 
longer  come  there,  and  the  French  in 
all  probability  would  not  were  it  not 
for  the  bounty.  The  lobster-trade 
also  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
overdone,  to  judge  from  the  latest 
figures  on  the  subject.  Taking  the 
report  on  the  trade  of  the  Colony 
which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1896  (the  last,  apparently,  that  has 
been  issued),  we  find  that,  although 
in  1894  the  catch  of  lobsters  was 
largely  in  excess  of  that  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  sold  in  the  market  for 
a  less  price  proportionately.  The 
quantity  preserved  in  1893  was 
1,699,344  lbs.  valued  at  265,522  dols., 
while  the  figures  for  1894  were 
2,306,688  lbs.  valued  at  312,364  dols. 
The  cod  and  salmon-fisheries  showed 
a  decrease  in  1894  of  upwards  of 
580,000  dols.,  while  the  herring- 
fishery  gave  an  increased  value  of 
slightly  over  26,000  dols.  The  total 
value  of  fishery  products  exported  in 
1894  was  5,141,221  dols.,  as  against 
5,466,911  dols.  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  vast  forests  in  the  interior  of 
the  Colony  afford  a  certain  revenue, 
valued  in  1894  as  82,641  dols.     But 
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the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  the 
future  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  the  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  which 
will  probably  be  discovered  in  great 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Hitherto  Newfoundland  may  be  said 
to  have  been  unknown  land  so  far 
as  regards  anything  save  the  fishing- 
industry  ;  but  the  financial  crisis  which 
overtook  the  Colony  a  few  years  ago, 
and  ruined  so  many  of  the  poorer 
Colonists,  has  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  for  new  sources  of 
employment  for  the  people.  With 
this  object  the  head  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Newfoundland,  Mr.  Howley, 
was  requested  to  report  to  the  Grovemor 
upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Colony,  and  his  report  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  Newfoundland  to  be  con- 
sidered a  mineral-producing  country, 
although  possibly  less  hopeful  as 
regards  the  amount  of  labour  which 
the  mining  industry  is  likely  to  employ. 
In  working  the  minerals  there  appear 
to  be  two  main  advantages ;  they  are 
usually  close  to  the  surface,  and  in 
proximity  to  deep  water.  In  one 
instance,  the  report  states  that  a  shaft 
sunk  vertically  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet 
two  and  a  half  inches  revealed  six  feet 
seven  inches  of  ore.  That  is  perhaps 
an  exceptionally  rich  deposit ;  still  with 
such  possible  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal Newfoundlanders  have  no  reason 
to  fear  the  future,  if  only  they  are 
afforded  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  land. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the 
French  rights,  and  what  compensation 
should  this  country  offer  for  their 
extinction?  The  French  interests  in 
Newfoundland  have  a  naval  as  well 
as  a  commercial  value.  Their  value 
from  a  naval  point  of  view,  however, 
attaches  solely  to  the  industry  carried 
on  on  the  Banks,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  French  shore. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  are 


annually  employed  in  prosecuting  the 
fishery  at  the  former  point,  and  no 
doubt  they  acquire  in  the  practice  of 
their  calling  a  certain  seamanship, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  very  desirable 
factor  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  reserve.  Indeed,  it  is  con- 
sidered in  many  quarters  in  this 
country  that  our  Admiralty  is  slow 
in  seizing  the  opportunities  which 
Newfoundland  affords  for  increasing 
Great  Britain's  reserve  of  seamen.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  French  naval 
reserve  is  recruited  from  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  and  off  the 
Icelandic  and  Newfoundland  coasts. 
The  last-named  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  and  it  is 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  navy  that  the  French 
Government  has  imposed  the  bounties 
of  which  our  Colonists  so  bitterly 
complain. 

While  admitting  that  French  rights 
have  a  value  from  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  improbable  that  the  value  is 
anything  like  so  great  as  the  more 
ardent  spirits  of  France  are  inclined 
to  assert.  The  bulk  of  the  men  are 
middle-aged  and  clumsy,  and  Admiral 
Reveill^re  has  recently  done  his  best 
to  kill  this  argument.  In  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  when  hard-pressed  for 
men,  it  is  no  doubt  of  advantage  to 
a  navy  to  have  men  at  hand  who  are 
accustomed  to  sea-life  and  inured  to 
hardship  ;  but  beyond  a  certain  point 
such  education  rather  stands  in  their 
way  than  otherwise.  Service  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  and  the  handling  of  the 
machinery  which  forms  the  equip- 
ment of  modern  naval  armaments, 
requires  instruction  for  years,  and 
men  who  have  spent  their  best  days 
on  fishing-smacks  are  not  for  the  most 
part  suitable  material  for  moulding 
into  men-of-war's  men.  If  the  French 
Government  was  to  spend  in  the 
training  of  naval  recruits  the  sum  of 
four  million  francs,  which  is  at  pre- 
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sent  devoted  to  supporting  a  declining 
industry,  the  French  navy  would 
certainly  receive  more  benefit. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint,  and 
looking  to  the  interests  of  the  French 
fisherman  only,  the  value  of  the  New- 
foundland fishery  as  a  whole  is  un- 
doubtedly much  greater.  By  the 
assistance  of  the  bounties  it  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  rendered  adequate  to  sup- 
port upwards  of  ten  thousand  men  ; 
but  the  value  to  the  French  tax- 
payer must  be  almost  infinitesimal, 
as  it  would  likewise  be  to  the  fisher- 
men were  the  bounties  to  be  abolished. 
But  even  so,  the  greater  part  of  the 
value  is  derived  not  from  the  fishery 
on  the  treaty-shore,  but  from  that 
at  the  Banks.  The  former  once 
yielded  large  catches  of  fish,  but  it 
does  so  no  longer.  During  the  past 
season  the  French  occupied  only  eight 
stations  in  all  on  the  treaty-shore, 
two  of  which  were  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island,  and  six  on  the  west 
coast.  The  number  of  fishing-vessels 
employed  was  ten;  while  five  hundred 
men  made  between  them  a  catch  of 
cod  of  the  value  of  £7,500.  No 
wonder  that  Admiral  Reveill^re 
was  induced  to  tell  the  Matin:  "I 
positively  affirm,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  not  be  contradicted  by  any 
officers  cognisant  of  the  Newfound- 
land station,  that  the  French  shore 
has  no  kind  of  interest  for  the  navy." 
It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  the  cod  might  at  some  future 
time  return  to  the  French  shore,  and 
so  revive  the  value  of  the  treaty- 
rights.  Such  a  pa<»sibility  ought  not, 
however,  to  deprive  the  Colonists  of 
the  right  to  develope  the  country  in 
the  meantime ;  it  may  be  an  addi- 
tional factor  to  be  considered  in 
settling  the  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion which  France  is  to  receive,  but 
it  could  not  justify  a  refusal  to  cede 
rights  which  are  under  present  condi- 
tions all  but  valueless,  assuming  that 


the  French  are  not  entitled  to  take 
lobsters. 

The  settlement  of  compensation 
will,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  should  take  a 
monetary  form,  and  its  precise  value 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  a 
milliard  of  francs  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  according  to  the 
nationality  of  the  writer.  We  ven- 
ture to  consider  it  more  probable 
that  there  will  be  a  general  set-off 
and  settlement  of  disputed  points, 
with  eventually  some  territorial  con- 
cessions, probably  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  The  recent  Blue  Book  on 
Madagascar  appeared  at  a  moment 
particularly  well-timed  to  strengthen 
the  claim  of  the  British  Government 
to  regard  the  loss  of  British  trade- 
rights  in  that  island  as  the  equiva- 
lent for  any  commercial  disadvantage 
which  the  French  might  suffer  by 
the  more  active  enforcement  of 
British  sovereignty  over  the  west 
and  north-east  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, and  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
that  is  not  the  true  significance  of 
its  publication.  To  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  the  Newfoundland 
Question  only,  when  the  time  seems 
ripe,  and  the  parties  are  evidently 
disposed,  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing upon  a  much  wider  basis,  would 
be  almost  to  flout  Providence  by 
refusing  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  placed  in  our  way.  From  East 
to  West  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  interests  which  either  clash 
already  or  promise  to  do  so  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  necessarily  difficult 
to  negotiate  with  Governments  so 
unstable  as  those  which  the  third 
French  Republic  has  produced;  but 
even  so,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  diplomacy,  even 
when  assisted  by  the  Press  of  two 
free  countries,  to  arrive  at  some 
general  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
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claims,    which     shall    be     fair    and 
honourable  to  both  sides. 

If,  as  we  suspect  will  be  the  case, 
France  refuses  to  part  with  her  rights 
over  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  except  for  compensation 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic 
value,  then  at  any  rate  she  should 
undertake  to  see  that  they  are  no 
longer  used  as  a  base  of  operations 
for  committing  breaches  of  the  New- 
foundland revenue  regulations.  With 
regard  to  these  islands  the  rights 
ceded  by  Great  Britain  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  have  unquestionably 
been  exceeded,  and  it  would  be  merely 
honourable  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  Republic  to  restrain  her  subjects 
from  further  using  them  for  purposes 
foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  cession. 


The  bounties  on  cod  present  greater 
difficulty.  Their  tendency,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  to  lower  the  price  of 
this  fish  to  a  point  at  which  the  fish- 
ing scarcely  leaves  a  profit  to  the 
Colonists.  Yet  France  cannot  be 
expected  to  discontinue  the  bounties 
automatically  so  long  as  she  r^ards 
the  fishery  as  a  training-school  for 
her  navy.  The  only  remedy  that 
appears  at  all  feasible  is  to  place 
counter-bounties  of  the  same  value  on 
the  cod  taken  by  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen.  This  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  unfriendly  act :  it  would 
be  merely  a  measure  of  self-protec- 
tion; and  its  effect  would  certainly 
be  to  kill  the  French  fishing-trade 
within  ten  years,  and  so  render  the 
islands  of  no  practical  value  to  France. 
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VIII. 

The  first  time  I  opened  my  eyes 
with  the  light  of  thorough  conscious- 
ness in  them,  my  glance  fell  upon 
that  familiar  reclining  figure.  My 
lids  fell  wearily,  so  convinced  was  I 
that  the  phantom  of  my  dream  still 
pursued  me ;  but  at  the  sigh  of  dis- 
content that  fell  from  my  lips,  the 
man  rose  and  came  toward  me.  "  So," 
he  said,  '4t  is  to  be  life  and  not 
death.     Good  !     Doctor,"  he  called. 

My  eyes  rested  upon  him  as  if 
fascinated ;  my  lips  framed  a  question 
but  I  was  too  weak  to  utter  it.  He 
held  a  cup  to  my  lips,  which  I 
drained,  and  then,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  he  sent  the  doctor  and 
the  nurse  from  the  room,  and  we 
were  alone.  "  You  are  a  Rossi,"  he 
began  eagerly. 

"  And  you,  you  are—  "  I  dared 
not  say  the  name,  so  absurd,  so  im- 
possible, so  unreal  it  seemed.  But  the 
light  leaped  to  his  eyes  and  quickly 
throwing  himself  into  a  recumbent 
position,  his  head  slightly  thrown 
back,  his  arms  at  his  side,  he  lay  for 
just  a  moment  perfectly  motionless. 
It  was  answer  enough  to  my  question. 

In  silence  we  stared  at  each  other. 
It  seemed  to  me  I  should  never  look 
enough. 

"  And     now,    comrade, "     he 

began. 

"  No  comrade  of  yours,"  I  inter- 
rupted hotly.     "  I  serve  the  King." 

"  Bah  !  A  better  man  than  you 
I  called  comrade,  your, — not  your 
father  ? " 

*'  My  uncle,  Luigi  Rossi,  the  great 
scientist." 


'*  Ah  !  A  man  that,  a  good  fighter, 
a  brave  comrade.  As  for  your 
King " 

With  that  peculiar  dramatic  mimi- 
cry which  seemed  part  of  him,  he 
held  both  his  hands  together  high 
in  the  air,  bringing  them  down  with 
an  accompanying  stvish  that  sickened 
me.  I  fell  back  faint  upon  the 
pillows ;  but  with  an  odd  tenderness 
he  bent  over  me  and  gave  me  a 
restorative. 

"  See,"  he  said  softly,  and  his  voice 
now  had  the  most  caressing  quality, 
"you  are  an  old  man,  you  are  sick. 
Let  us  not  quarrel,  you  and  I.  I 
owe  my  life  to  your  uncle ;  he  is  my 
creator,  a  sort  of  kind,  pitying  G^su 
who  gives  a  man  another  chance.  I 
saved  your  life  three  weeks  back; 
I  keep  you  alive  now,  for  the  people 
are  slow  to  forget  their  wrongs  and 
their  wrath.  Let  us  not  quarrel,  you 
and  I." 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  do  as 
he  wished*;  there  was  something  as 
magnetic  about  the  man  when  he 
tried  to  please,  as  there  was  imperious 
and  dominant  when  he  spoke  harshly. 
"But,  in  heaven's  name,  man,"  said 
I,  "what  quarrel  had  you  with  the 
King?  How  could  you  know  aught 
of  the  struggle  and  on  which  side 
right  lay  and  on  which  side  wrong? 
Was  it  fair,  was  it  honest,  was  it 
manly  to  fight  without  knowing  for 
what  you  fought?  And,  tell  me, 
what  induced  you  to  join  the  Revo- 
lutionists ? " 

He  threw  back  his  head  laughing 
boisterously.  Whatever  he  did,  this 
strange  creature  seemed  to  do  with 
all  his  soul;  there  was  something  so 
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vital,  so  strong  about  his  every  mood. 
"  The  Revolutionists,  the  King,"  he 
repeated  after  me.  "I  need  not  tell 
you  that  Zojas  never  saw  your  King 
till  two  weeks  ago,  when — —  " 

But  I  held  a  shaking  hand  up  to 
ward  off  his  words.  Some  day  I 
would  know  the  details,  but  not 
from  this  man,  who  illustrates  every- 
thing he  describes  with  an  aptness,  a 
force  that  makes  one  shudder  with  the 
realisation. 

"  See  ! "  he  said  kindly.  "  Suppose 
yourself  Zojas, — ah !  you  need  not 
shrink ;  a  better  man  than  you 
could  suppose  himself  a  bandit. 
Perhaps,"  he  went  on  musingly  for 
a  moment,  "  that  is  it,  the  difference 
between  you  and  him.  Had  he  lived 
he  would  have  been  for  the  people — 
Ah,  well ! — Now,  then,  caught  like 
a  wolf  in  a  trap,  in  that  prison  where 
you  yourself  have  been,  Signor,  Zojas 
drinks  a  bitter,  freezing  draught, 
looking  all  the  time  into  his  com- 
rade's eye  and  getting  courage 
there, —  not  to  die,  Zojas  needs 
not  that,  but  courage  for  what 
might  happen  should  the  Signor 
fail  and  Zojas  wake  beneath  the 
ground  —  Oh  !  "  He  drew  in  his 
breath  between  his  shut  teeth.  "  But 
an  eye  like  that — Gesu !  If  his  life 
had  been  good  for  a  score  of  years 
instead  of  half  as  many  hours,  Zojas 
would  have  trusted  him.  Zojas 
drinks,  and  then,  quickly,  he  knows 
no  more, — till  he  wakes  bewildered. 
The  noise,  the  shouts,  the  cries ! 
For  a  moment  I  know  not  where  I 
am,  but  think  only  that  the  hungry 
San  Marcans  wait  without  to  see  me 
hanged.  I  leap  from  the  couch, — the 
room  is  strange,  a  sorcerer's  room 
with  strange  instruments,  a  queer 
smell ;  Zojas  would  be  away  from  it 
all,  but  his  legs  shiver  and  quake 
like  a  baby  lamb's,  his  head  throbs, 
and  his  heart  beats  as  if  Zojas  were 
afraid.     All  at  once  I  see  the  flagon 


of  brandy.  Some  good  friend  has 
left  it  there — it  was  you?  A  thou- 
sand thanks,  Signor,  then  for  that; 
'twas  a  good  turn.  I  drink  all,  every 
drop;  then  I  put  the  flagon  down 
empty,  and  then, — ^then  I  remember. 
I  remember  quick, — Pietro's  treachery, 
the  fight  in  the  street,  the  brave 
Signor  comrade,  the  jail,  the  drink — 
everything.  Yet  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  Zojas  has  slept  the  long  sleep, 
though  the  room  is  so  strange  and  I 
know  not  where  I  auL  Then  again 
rises  the  shouting  from  the  street, 
and  something  in  me  stirs  to  be  out 
and  in  the  struggle,  wherever  it  is. 
If  the  Signor  has  failed,  Zojas  tells 
himself,  better  that  it  should  be  like 
this  than  to  wake  below  there.  And 
now  better  be  out  in  the  open  where 
a  man  has  a  chance  to  fight  for 
his  life,  or  it  may  be,  escape;  but  if 
the  brave,  true-hearted  comrade  has 
indeed  rescued  Zojas  from  the  gal- 
lows and  the  grave,  then  out,  just 
the  same,  for  Zojas  has  again  a  life 
to  live.  The  good,  rich  liquor  has 
set  my  blood  flowing ;  Zojas  is  again 
a  man.  Out  into  the  next  room, 
which  is  strange  as  the  first, — I  rush 
to  the  door, — it  is  locked ;  I  would 
have  battered  it  down, — as  I  did  a 
few  hours  later,  Signor,  you  remem- 
ber— but  I  knew  not  what  I  might 
meet  beyond.  Then  to  the  window, 
and  out  on  the  small  balcony,  and 
over  the  side,  creeping,  crawling, 
jumping,  till  I  gain  the  roof  of  the 
next  house.  And  here  a  jutting 
cornice  lends  a  footing, — Zojas  comes 
from  the  mountains — and  there  a  tall 
tree,  a  pipe  leading  down  from  on 
high,  a  tough  vine, —  and  at  last, 
Zojas  is  free !  Ah,  but  the  people 
are  up  and  roused !  They  snarled 
like  a  snapping  wolf  when  Zojas 
passed  on  his  way  to  prison  yester- 
day,—or  a  hundred  yesterdays  past; 
tonday  it  is  a  raging  lion,  which  roars 
and    shakes    its    tossing    mane   and 
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lashes  its  tail  while  the  very  earth 
and  air  tremble.  What  has  roused 
them  ?  Zojas  knows  not,  nor  cares. 
For  one  thing  he  sees  quickly, — the 
lion  roars  not  at  him ;  it  opens  its 
horrid  mouth  for  bigger  prey.  *  Lend 
a  hand  here,*  calls  one  to  me ;  *  your 
face  is  strange  to  me,  but  I  see  you're 
one  of  us.'  He  points  to  the  red 
kerchief  Giulia  knotted  about  my 
throat  that  last  evening;  I  do  not 
understand,  yet  do  I  see  that  many 
men  wear  the  colour  and  few,  the 
soldiers  among  them,  wear  blue. 
Then,  while  I  stare  around  confused 
yet  eager  for  my  share,  a  red-capped 
dwarf  is  thrust  aloft  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  fellows.  He  is  borne  to  a 
wine-shop  and  standing  on  a  tall 
cask  in  front,  which  Zojas  has  just 
placed  there  at  some  one's  bidding, 
he  begins  to  talk  to  the  people. 
Zojas  listens  with  all  his  wits;  in  a 
moment,  though  the  words  are  oddly 
clipped  and  now  and  then  a  strange 
one  breaks  the  sense,  yet  he  under- 
stands,— no  more  king,  no  more 
nobles,  no  more  taxes,  no  more 
duties.  Why,  then,  'twere  no  longer 
a  sin  to  smuggle !  'Twas  a  lucky 
chance  that  brought  Zojas  here  to 
listen  to  this  wine-cask  confessor, 
who  in  a  moment  remits  half  a 
man's  sins.  'Then  Zojas  is  with 
you,  comrade,'  I  shout  right  lustily. 
And  in  a  trice  the  crowd  presses 
about  me.  We  clasp  hands,  we  cry 
aloud,  we  wave  red  swords  in  air, 
we  drink  again  and  again,  and  the 
wine  is  like  new  blood  in  my  veins ; 
we  swear  to  be  free.  *Down  with 
the  King  and  the  nobles !  Down 
with  the  taxes !  Death  to  the 
Guards  ! '  The  Guards, — why,  since 
Zojas  was  a  lad  these  Guards  have 
hunted  him.  They  killed  his  father, 
they  took  his  mother  captive,  they 
have  been  for  ever  on  his  track. 
Many,  many  times  has  Zojas  hidden 
and  skulked  that  they  might  be 
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foiled ;  many,  many  hungry  days, 
many  cold,  wet  nights,  a  bullet 
here,  a  knife-thrust  there,  Pietro's 
treachery,  too, — all  this  Zojas  owes 
to  these  Guards.  Death  to  the 
Guards  ?  With  all  my  heart !  What 
music  to  the  fox's  ear,  this  death  to 
the  hounds  !  *  Up,  comrades  ! '  I 
cried  in  a  fever,  tearing  the  kerchief 
from  my  hot  throat  and  waving  it 
madly,  as  I  would  have  waved  a 
sabre  if  I  had  had  one.  *  Up,  on  ! 
Zojas  will  lead  you !  On,  on,  com- 
rades !  Death  to  the  Guards  !  Down 
with  them  !     Down  with  them  ! " 


IX. 

I  LISTENED  to  the  torrent  of  his 
speech,  absorbed,  entranced,  as  he 
half-acted,  half-related  his  adventures. 
His  eyes,  his  hands,  his  body,  all  told 
the  tale,  so  vividly,  with  such  dramatic 
effect  that  I  could  have  sworn  that  I 
had  witnessed  it  all.  "  Ah,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  it  was  a  great  fight !  " 

"  It  was  a  cruel,  terrible  fight,  and 
a  cruel,  terrible  chance  that  raised  up 
a  man  like  you  at  such  a  critical  time. 
A  moment  more  and  the  Guards  had 
won  the  day,  and  the  King  had  been 
safe  in  some  friendly  neighbouring 
State." 

Zojas  smiled.  "  Then,"  he  said, 
leaning  forward  and  watching  me  in- 
tently, "  had  you  been  in  the  strange 
chamber,  Signer,  at  the  moment  of 
Zojas's  awakening,  and  could  you  have 
known  how  Zojas  would  stain  those 
blue  uniforms  with  red " 

"Zojas  would  have  lain  there  to 
all  eternity,"  I  broke  in  vehemently. 
"  I'd  have  strangled  him  with  his 
cursed  red  kerchief  as  he  lay  there, 
rather  than  let  him  live  to  murder 
the  King ! " 

"  It  would  have  been  the  act  of  a 
coward  to  kill  a  sleeping  man 
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I    shrugged    my    shoulders    wearily. 
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"And  it  would  have  been  treachery 
to  your  dead  uncle,  for " 

"  But  it  would  have  been  loyalty  to 
my  King.  As  to  my  uncle's  experi- 
ment, what  use  can  be  made  of  the 
facts,  now,  the  laboratory  gutted  by 
the  men  you  call  comrades,  the  secret 
for  making  the  potion,  the  great  man's 
notes,  his  instruments  destroyed  ? 
Nothing  remains  of  the  great  work, — 
but  you,"  I  concluded  bitterly. 

He  laughed  softly,  unpleasantly. 
"  Nothing  but  me, — and  you  wish 
not  even  Zojas  were  left  of  it  all  ? " 

"  Most  heartily." 

"  Yet,  Signor,  you  should  not 
quarrel  with  Zojas  for  living.  You, 
yourself,  set  the  liquor  there,  and 
you " 

"  I  regret  it  with  all  my  soul ;  I'd 
undo  it  if  I  could." 

"  And  then, — ^your  own  life?  What 
of  that  ?  The  people  would  have  torn 
you  to  pieces  had  they  been  foiled 
in  capturing  the  King."  Again  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders.  "Look,"  he 
said  suddenly  rising  and  walking 
about  the  room,  "what  good  was 
there  in  your  King  ?  He  was  weak, 
a  coward,  not  fit  to  live." 

"  What  can  you  know,"  I  retorted, 
"  of  the  King  ?  " 

"You  are  right,  Signor,  in  that. 
I  know  only  of  your  King  what  my 
comrades  tell  me;  but  I  knew  another 
King,  his  grandfather.  It  is  my  King, 
the  grandfather,  that  I  help  to  kill 
when  I  slay  your  King.  He  is  dead, 
unluckily ;  but  Zojas  would  give  up 
this  new  life  of  his,  which  is  sweet 
with  liberty  and  power  and  pleasure, 
could  he  but  make  that  wicked  old 
King  feel  what  your  Eling  has  felt. 
The  old  King,  with  his  huntsmen  in 
green  and  gold,  their  whips  and  dogs 
(who  were  better  fed  than  we),  his 
gilded  carriages,  his  mistresses  blazing 
in  jewels,  his  courtiers  flat  on  their 
servile  bellies  before  him,  and  his 
cruel  self    fine  in   silks   and   velvets, 


grasping  the  last  bit  of  hard  bread, 
the  last  weak  stoup  of  wine  in  the 
peasant's  hut,  taking  and  taxing  and 
taxing  that  his  stomach  might  burst 
with  dainties  while  we  starved  or 
sickened  on  food  the  cattle  disdained, 
that  he  might  have  another  marble 
palace  while  our  wretched  huts  caved 
in,  that  his  soft  bed  might  be  softer 
while  we  lay  on  damp  straw,  that  his 
armies  might  be  victorious  abroad  and 
he  be  called  the  Great  King,  that  his 
San  Marco  should  be  a  royal,  beauti- 
ful city,  fit  for  such  a  great  king, 
while  in  the  country,  the  roads  were 
mire,  the  ditches  dry,  the  bridges 
rotting,  the  fields  waste,  the  towns 
ruined,  the  peasants  living  like  rats 
(*  Vermin  that  they  are ! '  said  the 
courtiers  of  our  Great  King),  that  his 
sons  and  daughters  might  have  a 
train  as  royal  as  his  own,  while  our 
bare-legged  children  worked  in  the 
fields  and  begged  and  starved,  and 
became  bandits  like  me  or  women  like 
Giulia,  that  a  horde  of  beggarly  counts 
and  dukes  and  princes  might  dance 
on  our  bowed  backs !  Our  Great 
King  !  Our  Great  King  !  Ah, 
Signor,  could  you  have  lived  in  those 
days  and  been  one  of  us  !  Could 
you  have  been  seen  men  murdered 
slowly  and  lawfully  by  the  King's  fine 
gentlemen,  could  you  have  seen  how 
they  flogged  us,  robbed  us,  betrayed 
us,  dragged  from  us  everything  to 
our  last  bit,  sold  us — we  were  slaves, 
things  to  wager  over  a  game  of  cards, 
or  to  be  presented  with  fine  speeches 
to  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  agent 
might  squeeze  and  stint  and  rob  us 
and  his  employer,  and  so  fatten  and 
thrive  on  our  misery.  Down  with 
the  King  !  say  I.  Death  to  all 
kings  !  With  all  his  heart  is  Zojas 
glad,  glad,  glad  to  kill,  at  least,  the 
weak,  womanish  grandson  for  the 
Great  King's  fault." 

Just  as  he  stopped  speaking  there 
was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  a  soldier 
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entered.  He  said  a  few  words  rapidly 
and  in  a  low  tone  to  Zojas,  saluted 
and  left  the  room. 

"  I  thought,"  I  said  ironically, 
"that  you  had  sworn  death  to  the 
Guards  1 " 

"To  the  old  Guards,  the  King's 
Guards,  yes.  The  new  Guards  are 
my  comrades;  Zojas  is  their  captain, 
their  chosen  leader, — or  was  till  a 
moment  ago.     And  now " 

"  Now  ? "  I  repeated  curiously. 

He  laughed.  "  Zojas  will  trust 
you,  Signor,  with  a  great  secret. 
War  has  just  been  declared  and 
Zojas  marches  to  the  front,  not  as 
Captain  of  the  Guards,  but  as  General 
of  the  Division  of  the  West." 


X. 


You  know,  Raffaelo,  everybody 
now  knows  what  Zojas  did  on  the 
frontier,  what  a  fiend  he  was  in 
war,  how  untiringly  vigilant,  how 
ceaselessly  active,  how  his  soldiers 
idolised  him,  how  he  won  battle  after 
battle,  seeming  to  possess  at  once  a 
marvellous  genius  for  strategy  as  well 
as  unparalleled  audacity  in  action. 
You  were  still  in  exile,  and  you 
cannot  remember  how  the  country 
went  mad  over  him  on  his  return. 
The  streets  were  illuminated ;  a  mass 
of  shouting,  applauding  people  filled 
every  avenue  leading  to  the  great 
square,  and  as  Zojas  on  his  great 
black  horse  rode  by,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  cries,  the  cheers — I  have  never 
witnessed  any  sight  to  equal  it. 

The  cortege  passed  the  White 
Palace  (which,  you  know,  had  been 
turned  into  a  prison,  after  the  mob 
destroyed  the  famous  old  jail)  and 
from  my  window  I  could  look  down 
upon  the  strange,  thrilling  spectacle. 
Once  I  fancied  Zojas  glanced  up  at 
my  window  and  lifted  his  plumed 
cap,  respectfully  yet  mockingly ;  then 
the  crowd  streamed  on  and  I  was  left 


alone  to  ask  myself  whether  I  was 
yet  dreaming,  or  whether  my  brain 
had  indeed  been  turned  by  misfor- 
tune, —  as  I  have  discovered  my 
jailers  think,  or  pretend  to  think. 

Zojas  came  to  me  on  the  following 
evening. 

I  can  see  one  reason  for  the  man's 
unbounded  popularity ;  he  seems  able, 
chameleon-like  to  reflect,  to  concen- 
trate in  himself,  the  popular  sen- 
timents and  ideals.  When  the 
maddened  people  burst  all  bonds  and 
from  their  awed,  childish  respect  for 
nobility,  for  the  great  and  worthy 
things  of  earth,  leaped  to  the  other 
extreme  of  contempt  for  and  hatred 
of  everything  civilised,  this  bandit, 
this  monstrosity,  this  criminal,  a  con- 
demned felon,  an  unreal  being  who 
exists  only  by  a  miracle,  this  man 
falling  from  nowhere,  yet  falling  by 
the  strangest  chance  upon  his  feet, 
was,  though  he  knew  it  not,  their 
ideal.  He  was  quick,  brave,  a  born 
actor,  an  experienced  fighter,  without 
respect  for  law  or  liberty  or  human 
life.  Nature's  own  Red  Republican, 
an  outlaw  by  instinct,  by  breeding, 
by  profession.  He  follows  his  instinct 
and  it  leads  him, — ^you  and  I  may  not 
live  to  see  it,  but  who  can  misread 
the  signs  of  the  times  ? 

Now  that  with  the  passing  years 
the  revolution  has  subsided,  and  with 
it  its  exaggerated  notions  of  equality, 
its  absurd  levelling  theories,  its  im- 
practicable ideas  fit  only  for  Utopia 
or  Bedlam,  the  standard  of  popular 
taste  improves  and  one  is  permitted 
again  to  be,  not  a  gentleman  as  yet, 
nor  a  courtier,  but  a  soldier  with  all 
the  dignity  and  superiority  the  sol- 
dier's profession  may  attain. 

The  entry  of  Zojas  into  my  chamber 
was  a  case  in  point.  All  at  once,  I 
hear  a  quick  roll  of  drums,  a  smart 
clap  of  lowered  bayonets,  a  word 
imperiously  spoken,  and  the  door  flies 
open.       Enter    General    Zojas,    tall, 
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handsome,  martial, — I  had  almost 
said  noble,  for  the  man  is  changed. 
I  swear  I  know  him  not,  save  for 
the  familiar  cast  of  countenance  which 
I  have  looked  on,  in  repose,  for  half 
a  century,  for  the  dark,  brilliant, 
commanding  eyes  which  see  every- 
thing at  once,  the  fine  poise  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  mountaineer's 
elastic  step  with  which  the  man  comes 
to  my  side.  For  I  will  not  rise 
to  honour  this  mountebank,  this 
pretender ! 

He  notes  the  omission,  as  he 
notes  everything,  ascribing  it  imme- 
diately to  its  proper  motive,  and 
smiles  grimly.  "  Not  yet  content 
to  let  the  old  King  die,  Signor  ? "  he 
asks  standing  and  looking  down  from 
his  fine  height  upon  me. 

I  shake  my  head.  "  I'm  too  old 
a  man  to  change, — General,"  I  add 
sarcastically. 

"  And  why  not  General  1 "  he  asks 
flushing  and  looking  more  like  his  old 
self.  "  Name  a  general  who  is  a 
better  soldier,  who  has  done  more  for 
his  country  than  Zojas,  whose  name 
means  more  to  the  enemy,  whose  men 
would  do  more  for  him  than  mine 
have    done,     ay,    and    will    do    for 


me. 


» 


"Yet  your  popularity  will  all  go 
to  pieces  some  day, — the  day  my  tale 
is  told." 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 
"It  is  a  madman's  tale " 

"  Then  it  is  you,"  I  interrupted  an- 
grily, "who  have  told  the  jailers " 

"What  was  I  to  do?"  he  asked 
softly.  There  was  something  sly  and 
cat-like  about  him  now.  "  Think  of 
the  chance  I  had,  think  what  I  have 
made  of  it,  and  what  I  intend  to 
make  of  it.  Should  Zojas  risk  this 
fine,  new  life,  when  the  tide  is  run- 
ning all  his  way,  instead  of  beating 
him  back  at  every  turn  as  in  that 
other  life,  on  the  chance  of  an  old 
man's  holding  his  tongue  % " 


"  But  that  old  man  will  find  a  way 
to  defeat  you  yet,"  I  muttered. 

"  No  one  will  believe  you." 

"  Can  they  not  hunt  up  the  old 
records  to  find  out  Zojas's  identity? 
Ah,  no,  the  jaD,  the  old  jail, — I 
remember;  but  will  they  not  believe 
my  uncle's  written  statement  ? " 

"  You  have  it  still  ?  Anything 
you  may  ask,  Zojas  will  give  for 
that,"  he  said  impetuously,  stretching 
forth  his  hand. 

"  My  freedom  ? " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Zojas  would 
deserve  no  more  favours  from  Fate, 
did  he  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  that. 
If  you  go  free,  Signor,  what  is  your 
first  act ] " 

"To  stir  people  up  against  you,  to 
repeat  my  tale  to  exiled  friends, — 
who'll  believe  every  word  Paolo  Rossi 
utters,  though  ten  thousand  bribed 
physicians  of  the  Republic  should 
declare  him  mad— to  bring  about  an 
invasion,  to  restore  the  monarchy,  to 
do  with  you  what  should  have  been 
done  one  hundred  years  ago, — ^the 
gallows  ! " 

"  If  you  were  not  of  his  family," 
he  said  starting  to  his  feet  with  such 
fury  in  voice  and  glance  and  gesture 
that  for  a  moment  I  quailed  before 
him,  "  I'd  have  your  tongue  cut  out, 
cursed  aristocrat ! "  His  face  was 
livid  and,  despite  my  own  excitement, 
I  dared  not  meet  his  eyes.  For  a 
long  time  he  paced  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  till  at  length,  turning 
sharply,  he  stood  again  beside  me. 
"  Listen,"  he  said  quietly  ;  "  the  King 
is  dead.  No  Luigi  Rossi,  even  if  he 
lived,  could  bring  him  back  to  life. 
The  country  is  quiet.  Would  you 
have  civil  war  ?  With  Zojas  dead, 
who  can  satisfy  the  people  %  Your 
puny  King's  puny  son  ?  Never ! 
Tlie  Republic  will  not  become  a 
kingdom  for  such  a  king.  The  people 
have  risen,  the  river  has  overflowed 
its   banks;    now   the  flood  is   stilled 
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once  more,  but  no  weak-armed  boat- 
man, no  woman-king  shall  ever  ride 
the  troubled  waters  again.  If  there 
be  a  king " 

"  It  will  be  Zojas,"  I  murmured 
ironically,  but  quite  at  random. 

He  started,  but  said  smiling  :  "  And 
when  Zojas  shall  be  King,  then  shall 
Rossi  be  Prime  Minister." 

"When  Zoja^  shall  be  King,"  I 
said  bitterly,  "haply  there'll  be  no 
Rossi  left  on  earth." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  said  lightly,  "  the 
time  may  not  be  so  far  off.  In  new 
governments  it  is  the  army  that 
names  the  ruler,  and  the  army, — ask 
the  first  boy  in  the  streets, — it  is 
Zojas.  And  you  Rossis  cling  long  to 
life  ;  he  lived,  they  say,  many  years. 
Come,  tell  me  about  him,  my  old 
comrade.  All  that  the  world  knows 
of  the  great  Rossi,  Zojas  has  learned  ; 
but,  Signor,  a  truce  for  a  time,  what 
say  you  ?  Zojas  would  know  every- 
thing, one  who  lived  so  near,  and  was 
so  well  beloved,  must  know.  Tell  me 
about  him,  all  you  remember ;  and 
then, — you  have  friends,  Signor,  in 
exile,  in  prison,  whose  palaces  have 
been  taken  by  the  government;  is 
there  not  one  among  them  who  is 
dear  to  you  ?  Ask  for  him  what  you 
are  too  proud  to  ask  for  yourself." 

And  so,  Ra£&ielo,  I  thought  of  you, 
and  before  long  I  found  myself  talk- 
ing to  this  enemy  of  mine,  of  my 
country,  and  of  my  dead  King,  in  a 
fashion  rarely  intimate  for  a  reserved 
old  bear  like  me.  Ah  !  strange,  isn't 
it?  But  in  that  glowing,  interested 
face  before  me,  in  the  quick,  almost 
tender  comprehension  that  leaps  to 
his  eye  when  I  speak  of  my  uncle, 
even  before  the  words  fall  from  my 
lips,  in  a  certain  personal  pride  with 
which  he  hears  of  the  man's  great- 
ness of  soul,  his  gentle  modesty,  his 
faithful,  simple,  grand  old  age,  I  seem 
to  see  in  Zojas  my  uncle  Luigi's  son, 
the  product  of  his  body  as  he  is  of 


his  mind,  the  child  who  might  just 
so  have  cherished  and  reverenced  his 
name.  You  know  how  I  love  to  talk 
of  my  uncle ;  a  sort  of  vanity  is  in 
it,  my  enemies  have  said,  by  which 
I  hope  to  shine  in  the  reflected  light 
of  his  greatness ;  yet  when  Zojas  is 
the  listener  I  need  no  apology,  for  his 
pleasure  and  pride  are  as  great  in 
listening  as  are  mine  in  narrating. 

And  Raffaelo,  see  how  one  weakens 
as  he  ages !  Here  am  I  in  prison 
(yet,  to  be  honest,  my  jailer  is  but  my 
loyalty  to  a  dead  King,  and,  I  fear,  a 
dead  cause,)  and  day  after  day  comes 
my  great  enemy  to  visit  me,  and  we 
talk, — not  always  of  Uncle  Luigi,  nay, 
oftener  of  statecraft,  of  history,  of 
governments,  of  noted  men,  of  great 
rulers  and  the  secrets  of  governing  as 
well  as  of  the  mistakes  which  have 
cost  kings  their  thrones.  And  though 
I  feel  that  as  he  sits  opposite  me, 
observing  and  attentive,  this  man 
young  in  book-lore  but  old  in  expe- 
rience and  in  handling  men,  his  wits 
sharpened  by  peril  and  outlawry,  his 
naturally  keen  mind  quickened  and 
stirred  by  the  great  events  through 
which  he  is  passing  (himself  a  great 
factor  in  these  great  changes)  and  the 
opportunity  no  one  sees  better  than 
he,  which  this  ploughing  up  of  our 
old  soil  gives  to  the  'young,  vigorous 
sprout  to  spring  up  and  crowd  out  the 
old  stock, — though  I  feel,  I  say,  that 
this  man,  with  his  wonderful  faculty 
for  absorbing  and  digesting  know- 
ledge, is  drawing  from  my  old  head 
the  wisdom  stored  up  from  half  a 
century  passed  among  books  and 
diplomatists,  courtiers  and  kings ; 
though  I  can  see  his  mind  grow  and 
develope  like  a  tree  placed  in  new 
ground,  yet  is  there  something  which 
piques  and  attracts  me  in  this  power- 
ful, virgin  mind,  untainted  by  idle 
theories,  ignorant  of  commonplace, 
stereotyped  argument,  unduUed  by 
routine  study  and  unbent  by  uncon- 
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genial  application,  which  moves 
straight  upon  its  object,  unhampered 
by  rule  or  precedent,  with  a  natural 
wealth  of  metaphorical  speech,  a  fresh- 
ness of  illustration,  an  undaunted 
self-confidence,  a  simple,  forceful, 
logic  that  puts  me  on  my  mettle. 

He  stands  apart  from  his  contem- 
poraries, as  it  were,  upon  a  pedestal 
of  his  life  a  century  ago,  to  us  a 
barren  recital,  often-told,  but  to  him 
a  living  experience ;  and  he  weighs 
the  events  of  to-day  with  a  mind  sure 
in  perspective,  sound  in  practical 
things,  and  yet  audacious  by  habit 
and  natural  bent. 

Ah,  Raffaelo,  the  most  comical  sight 
in  this  mad  world,  I  think,  is  old 
Rossi  arguing  with  Zojas,  knowing 
that  he  is  educating  and  arming  his 
enemy,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  battle  mentally  with  this 
young,  barbarian  giant,  who  will, — I 
see  it — be  the  Carthage  to  my  Rome. 

XI. 

I  find  that  although  my  apart- 
ments are  most  comfortable,  my  meals 
well-cooked  and  well-served,  my  jailers 
like  well-trained,  obedient  servants, 
although  I  have  my  books,  my  ward- 
robe, lamps,  and  even  flowers,  one 
thing  is  denied  me, — communication 
with  the  world.  I  cannot  see  my 
friends  nor  let  them  know  my  state ; 
of  them  I  hear  from  the  journals 
principally,  and  it  is  not  pleasant 
reading.  Biagi,  whom  our  King  so 
loved,  so  loaded  with  benefits,  Biagi 
will  float  with  the  tide;  he  accepts 
a  post  under  the  new  administration. 
Georgio,  who  was  Minister  of  War  in 
my  time,  is  also  Minister  of  War  for 
the  Republic  which  he  tried  to  defeat, 
and  failed.  Cujus  will  be  pleased  to 
accept  his  old  embassy  ;  his  wife  and 
daughters  appear  at  the  President's 
palace.  The  daughter  of  Rivardi  will 
marry   the  son  of    the  pai*venu  who 


struts  in  my  old  shoes,  and  they  will 
live  in  the  gingerbread  mansion 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  old 
Rivardi  palace  stood  for  centuries. 
Bah !  It  almost  reconciles  me  to 
spending  the  rest  of  my  years  in 
prison. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  know  not  what  I 
would  do  should  I  some  day  be  told 
that  I  am  free.  The  world  I  knew, 
the  men  I  respected,  the  cause  for 
which  I  laboured,  the  habits  of  my 
old  life, — where  are  they?  I  am 
unfit  for  this  new,  this  mushroom 
State  which  has  grown  up  over  the 
grave  of  the  old. 

Zojas  sleeps  a  hundred  years  while 
the  world  slowly  ripens  for  his  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  world 
has  swept  past,  leaving  me  stranded. 
Ten  years  ago  I  was  the  King's  Prime 
Minister,  a  post  I  had  held  since  the 
old  King's  death.     I  was  influential, 
esteemed,  on  my  own  account  a  little, 
greatly  for  my  family's  sake.     I  was 
wealthy,  and  had  wealthy  and  noble 
connections,  was  known  personally  to 
every    man    of    importance    in    San 
Marco ;  and  now,  truly,  if  this  even- 
ing Paolo    Rossi    were   to   walk   the 
streets  from  here  to  the  Palace,  who 
would    recognise   him,  or  recognising 
him  not  be  afraid  to  manifest  any  sign 
of  friendship  for  the  unchanging  foe 
of  the  Republic?     Nay,  I  could  not 
even  find  my  way,   I  fear.       Whole 
streets  have  been  burned,  landmarks 
demolished,  beautiful  mansions,  great 
historic  buildings,  priceless  works   of 
art,  millions  upon  millions   of    value 
lost  to  the  nation,  and  yet,  and  yet — 
Already    have    our   people    built    up 
where    ruin    was,    painted    beautiful 
pictures  to  hide  the  space  where  hung 
the   old,  created   anew  the  things  of 
luxury,     planted    trees    where     trees 
were  torn  up  by  the  social  hurricane. 
Yes,  deeper  scars  than  those  Nature 
or  even  a  State  may  carry,  the  wounds 
of  the  human  heart,  are  beginning  to 
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heal.  I,  myself,  am  spoken  of  (when 
not  utterly  forgotten)  as  more  Catho- 
lic than  the  Pope,  an  old  bear  who 
nurses  his  sore  head  and  growls  at 
others  that  they  do  not  do  likewise. 

And  who  has  worked  this  great 
change  ?  Who  has  brought  peace 
and  order  out  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war  ?  Who  but  Zojas  !  Zojas,  who 
was  content  to  be  one  of  three 
Directors  when  peace  was  declared, 
but  who  now  is  three  in  one, — the 
State,  the  Army,  the  Legislature.  A 
powerful  trinity ! 

This  strange  being  who  has  passed 
through  thirty  years*  mental  growth 
in  ten,  whose  every  step  has  been  in 
advance,  who  is  unhampered  by  social 
ties  or  previous  policy,  who  knows 
intuitively  and  works  inexorably,  who 
feels  but  one  passion,  ambition,  and 
bends  his  whole  superhuman  energy, 
and  his  country's,  to  attain  it, — what 
can  withstand  him]  He  might  be 
wrecked  by  a  confidant,  but  he  trusts 
no  one, — save  perhaps  me.  He  might 
be  overthrown  by  a  jealous  rival,  but 
the  terror  that  his  name  inspires 
makes  that  improbable.  He  might 
be  slain  by  a  frantic  anarchist,  or 
some  old  unreconciled  loyalist,  but 
the  entire  nation  is  his  body-guard. 
The  people  adore  him.  About  him 
there  has  grown  a  superstitious  idea, 
which  grovelling  peoples  have  from 
time  immemorial  loved  to  associate 
with  their  ruler.  The  people's  choice 
must  be  king  by  grace  of  God,  or  he 
must  be  God  himself,  to  be  worthy 
to  rule  so  great  and  good  a  creature 
as  the  many-headed  monster,  I  pre- 
sume !  They  will  trample  upon  and 
defile  their  god  if  he  be  not  stronger 
than  they  ;  but  if  he  ride  them  merci- 
lessly, if  he  spare  not  the  whip  and 
the  spur,  then  jog  they  contented 
along.  It  is  for  the  master  to  consult 
his  own  pleasure. 

So  in  the  ignorant  peasants'  mind, 
the  mysterious,  sudden  appearance  of 


Zojas  upon  the  fateful  day  of  the 
King's  capture,  has  about  it  some- 
thing magical.  God  has  sent  them  a 
leader ;  therefore  he,  himself,  must  be 
god-like.  Zojas  knows  this,  and  fully 
appreciates  the  advantages  which,  in 
the  common  mind,  accrue  to  one  who 
is  surrounded  by  mystery.  Though 
he  laughed  when  I  taunted  him  with 
it,  yet  do  I  know  this  is  an  additional 
reason  to  him  for  keeping  me  here. 

Since  his  elevation  the  world  has 
grown  curious  about  Zojas.  Yet 
nothing  as  to  his  ancestry  can  be 
traced, — the  old  jail  with  its  records 
was  destroyed,  you  know.  There  is 
no  babbling  companion  of  his  imma- 
turity to  destroy  the  illusion  which 
surrounds  the  hero,  no  fond  relative 
to  make  the  great  man  ridiculous,  no 
records  or  memoirs  to  blot  or  cheapen 
his  fame,  no  time  of  probation,  when 
he  starved  or  begged  or  curried 
favour,  to  bring  him  nearer  to 
hiunanity.  And  so  he  i^tands  aloft, 
apart  in  a  golden  maze  of  success  and 
glory,  a  being  very  human  but  god- 
like, a  leader,  an  avenger.  And  his 
fame  will  grow  greater  with  the  pass- 
ing years  :  he  will  be  judged  wholly 
upon  the  enduring  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  his  achievements  ;  and  not 
even  I  can  gainsay  these. 

When  last  Zojas  came  to  me,  in 
the  evening  as  usual,  he  brought  with 
him  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Rossi  palace.  It  will  be  built 
upon  the  old  site,  and  is  to  be  at 
once  an  advanced  school  of  science 
and  a  monument  to  my  uncle  Luigi. 
A  Monument  to  Luigi  Rossi,  erected 
hy  Zojas ;  such  is  the  inscription  that 
will  stand  over  the  great  wrought- 
iron  gates.  My  uncle's  fame  will 
live  for  centuries, — though  the  world 
may  never  know  his  most  wonderful 
achievement — and  his  name  linked 
with  that  of  Zojas  shall  go  ringing 
down  the  silent  corridors  where  lesser 
great  men  lie  forgotten. 
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"  To-morrow  the  architect  shall 
come  to  consult  with  you,  Signor," 
said  Zojas.     "  It  pleases  you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  slowly ;  "  yet 
no  more  than  it  pleases  you,  I  fancy." 

He  laughed  out  boyishly  at  this. 
"  And  what  will  the  world  say  of 
the  man  who  builds  a  monument  to 
one  Rossi  while  he  keeps  the  other 
imprisoned  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied ;  "  the  people 
have  forgotten  Paolo  Rossi." 

"Yet  did  Paolo  Rossi  wish  to 
remind  them " 

"He  might  take  service  under  a 
man  whose  life  is  forfeit  to  the  State, 
who  cheats  justice  with  every  breath 
he  draws,  who,  while  he  lives " 

"  Oh,  enough !  Surely  Zojas  is 
losing  his  wits  when  the  whole  world's 
applause  tastes  bitter  upon  his  lips, 
while  one  old  man  refuses  to  absolve 
him ! "  he  cried  rising  to  his  feet 
in  anger.  "And,  after  all,  who  has 
consecrated  you  priest  ?  Has  Paolo 
Rossi  never  sinned,  is  there  no  weight 
on  his  conscience,  is  he  so  sure  of 
every  thought,  of  every  act  ?  Or  is 
it  not  because  the  law  has  alwavs 
been  behind  his  hand  that  he  does 
not  question  his  own  guilt  ?  Imagine 
Paolo  Rossi,"  he  hurried  on,  "with 
his  ability  to  play  upon  men,  of  which 
his  old  associates  still  speak,  to  pit 
one  against  the  other  and  so  gain  his 
point,  with  all  his  love  for  power  and 
place  and  ease  and  luxury  !  Is  he  so 
great  that,  had  he  been  denied  these 
things  he  craved  so  ardently,  he  would 
have  refrained  from  bending  others 
to  his  will,  from  twisting  the  law  if 
he  could,  and  failing  that,  defying  it  ? 
What,  too,  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
West  and  Rossi's  manner  of  suppress- 
ing it,  what  of  the  tales  they  tell 
of  matters  of  policy  so  dark,  so  dis- 
honou  rable " 


"They  lie  then,"  I  interrupted 
angrily.  "  I  served  my  King  faith- 
fully ;  I  worked  for  him  as  a  man  of 


the  world,  not  as  a  dreamer  with  im- 
practicable ideals.  But  no  man  lives 
who  can  point  to  a  stain  upon  Rossi's 
name." 

"  Nor  lives  there  the  man  who  can 
find  aught  to  blemish  the  name  of 
Zojas." 

"  Bah  !  You  quibble,"  I  exclaimed 
petulantly. 

"  Stay  a  moment.  You  yourself, 
Signer  Rossi,  my  inveterate  enemy, 
my  bitterest  critic,  my  unappeasable 
foe,  tell  me, — ^in  the  past  ten  years 
can  you  name  one  action  of  Zojas, 
which,  did  you  know  nothing  of  that 
first  life,  would  prevent  your  taking 
his  hand  ? " 

"  But  I  do  know  that  life,  and—" 

"  And  so  did  Luigi  RossL" 

"  But  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
future,  despite  his  thirst  for  fame, 
his  keen  interest  in  his  great  experi- 
ment, his  hope  of  benefiting  mankind, 
he  would  have  sacrificed  all  rather 
than  let  loose  a  man  like  yourself 
to " 

"  And  yet  these  were  his  words ; 
Zojas  hears  them  now  as  he  heard 
them  that  last  night,  when  Rossi 
opened  his  warm  heart  and  his  great 
mind  to  a  condenmed  murderer. 
Listen ;  these  words  were  the  last 
Zojas  heard  before  he  lay  down  for 
his  long  sleep, — well  might  he  re- 
member them  !  *  Man,  it  hath  long 
appeared  to  me,  is  but  the  creature 
of  his  time  and  of  his  opportunities. 
You,'  said  he  to  me,  *  that  are  at  war 
with  all  that  lawfully  exists,  are,  it 
may  be,  but  the  revolt  of  a  nature 
bom  in  unpropitious  times,  the  twisted 
growth  of  a  seed  whose  planting-time 
came  too  late  or  too  soon.  There 
must  be  room  for  all  men.  He  that 
lives  and  dies  a  criminal  to-day,  might 
have  lived  and  died  a  martyr,  a  saint, 
a  benefactor,  had  chance  so  willed  it 
that  his  soul  had  found  or  might  find 
its  rightful  place.  In  you  I  seem  to 
see  the  energies,  the  natural  power, 
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which,  properly  directed,  might  have 
benefited  your  fellow-men.  Fate  hath 
strangely  ordered  it  that  the  water 
which  might  have  turned  the  wheels 
of  many  mills,  which  might  have 
flowed  on  peacefully  making  a  green 
and  smiling  country,  shall  dash  itself 
madly  against  its  boundaries  over- 
flowing and  desolating  the  land. 
Should  this  work  of  mine,  by  some 
great  good-fortune,  prosper,  it  may 
be  that  the  stream  will  find  its 
proper  course,  and  that  the  gifts, 
with  which  Nature  has  so  richly 
endowed  you,  be  returned  to  her  and 
spent  in  her  service.' " 

He  had  been  standing  as  he  spoke, 
and  for  a  moment  after  he  had 
finished,  Zojas  stood  in  silence,  con- 
sidering the  words,  yet  waiting  too 
for  my  reply.  But  I  could  not  speak  ; 
ray  uncle's  words  delivered  with  that 
intensity  of  speech,  that  picturesque 
manner  which  characterised  Zojas's 
every  utterance,  seemed  to  be  vivified 
and  full,  thrilling  with  significance. 
In  his  earnestness,  unconscious,  him- 
self, of  mimicry,  Zojas  had  spoken 
in  my  uncle's  very  voice,  the  voice  I 
had  not  heard  for  more  than  half  a 
century ;  and  as  I  sat  overcome  with 
emotion,  Zojas  left  the  room. 

I  have  not  seen  him  since.  Our 
strange  sort  of  companionship,  which 
has  lasted  so  many  years  and  which 
was  made  up  of  such  various  elements, 
is  at  an  end.  And,  looking  back,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  element 
was  strongest;  whether  it  was  enmity, 
or  the  interest  the  teacher  feels  in 
the  pupil  whose  genius  makes  work 
a  pleasure,  whether  it  was  admiration 
for  the  man's  power  to  accomplish,  to 
realise  his  dreams,  or  whether  it  was 
mutual  interest,  a  fitness  he  to  govern 
and  I  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
genius,  a  common  object  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  might  have 
made  us  two  fellow- workers. 

My  life  has  become  more   lonely, 


more  contracted  since  then,  and  it  is 
partly  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  the 
long  hours  that  I  have,  from  time  to 
time,  written  this  memoir. 

To-morrow  is  the  day  fixed  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Rossi  monument. 
Something  in  Zojas's  manner,  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  assures  me  that  he 
meditates  some  surprise  for  that  date. 
The  man  is  clever  enough  to  see  the 
value  of  a  good  situation,  and  each 
step  he  has  taken  towards  his  goal 
has  been  marked  by  what  in  another 
would  be  a  somewhat  vulgar  theatri- 
calism,  but  in  Zojas  seems  but  the 
proper  setting  for  a  classical  drama, 
the  manifestation  of  an  intensely 
dramatic,  picturesque  nature. 

What  will  be  the  end  1  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  it,  yet  certain  am  I  that 
rest,  satiety,  the  peaceful,  quiet 
pleasures  of  content  are  not  for  such 
a  being  as  Zojas.  Where  he  will 
find  scope  for  his  active  mind,  in 
what  direction  his  restless,  craving 
intellect  will  develope,  whether  he 
will  further  aggrandise  our  country 
or  relentlessly  impoverish  it,  whether 
he  will  sacrifice  the  people  or  lead 
them  on  to  greater  victories, — my 
poor  old  brain  refuses  to  answer. 
The  man  has  lived  but  forty  years, 
yet  who  will  dare  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  height  to  which  he  may  rise? 
He  can  look  back  upon  no  failure, 
and  though  he  lack  the  experience 
misfortune  so  plentifully  bestows 
upon  her  child,  yet  is  he  undaunted 
by  dampening  possibilities.  His  arm, 
his  brain  are  not  paralysed  by  the 
thought  of  defeat;  he  knows  it  not. 
For  him  the  result  will  be,  must  be 
success  ;  the  only  question  is,  to  what 
issues. 

I  sit  here  a  prisoner ;  yet  the  one 
free  man  in  our  unhappy  country 
of  voluntary  slaves  who  realise  not 
their  servitude,  for  I  dare  speak  the 
truth.  Either  I  am  indeed  mad  or 
my    countrymen     are    blinded,    fas- 
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cinated,  enthralled  by  this  strange 
being,  whom  a  stranger  chance  has 
brought  to  rule  over  them. 

As  I  sit  here  in  the  melancholy 
twilight,  half-dozing,  half-dreaming, 
— for  I  am  old  and  world-weary — a 
messenger  enters  with  all  ceremony. 
He  is  from  Zojas,  I  can  see.  Trust 
the  parvenu  ruler  to  be  a  greater 
stickler  for  form  than  the  son  of  a 
hundred  kings !  He  hands  me  a 
paper.  The  note  is  short;  only 
a  few  words,  yet  to  me  how  full  of 
significance  !  I  had  not  expected  it 
so  soon,  yet  so  old  a  statesman  might 
have  foretold  more  accurately. 

"  The  answer  is,  *  JVb,' "  I  say  to 
the  messenger,  and  he  bows  and 
withdraws. 

I  see  what  the  morrow's  surprise 
is  to  be ;  I  know  why  he  has  chosen 
to-morrow.  He  wishes  to  link  him- 
self closer  to  my  uncle's  name.  He 
has  an  almost  superstitious  reverence 


for  the  great  man  whose  creation,  so 
to  speak,  he  is.  Ah,  my  country, 
may  that  reverence  influence  the 
man  in  whose  hands  thy  destiny  lies  ! 
May  it  soften  the  savagery  of  his 
nature !  May  it  broaden  the  in- 
tellect which  hath  built  up  fame  for 
itself  in  raising  thee  from  thy  humilia- 
tion !  May  it  make  him  less  a  con- 
queror and  more  a  father  to  his  people  ! 
May  it  refine  and  elevate  a  nature 
which, — even  I  must  admit  it, — which 
lacks  so  little,  now  that  the  sun  of 
success  sweetens  and  sanctifies  it,  to 
render  it  truly  great ! 

I  smooth  the  little  paper  over  my 
knee,  as  I  sit  here  alone  and  lonely, 
folding  my  dressing-gown  about  me, 
for  the  sun  is  gone  and  the  evening 
air  is  chill  to  old  blood.  And  when 
the  lights  are  brought,  I  read  the 
words  once  again,  bitterly,  sneeringly, 
yet  wistfully  : — 

"  Will  Rossi  be  Prime  Minister  ? " 


The  End. 
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West  Africa  is  sub-divided  into 
a  vast  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
languages,  manners,  and  customs  differ 
more  or  less  from  each  other,  and 
whose  limits  vary  in  size,  from  the 
territory  comprising  many  thousands 
of  square  miles  to  the  tiny  princi- 
pality that  measures  barely  ten  miles 
in  circumference.  In  the  words  of 
Sir  Richard  Burton  :  "  Kingdoms,  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  are  not  unlike 
those  of  England,  when  she  numbered 
sixteen  of  East  Saxons,  fourteen  of 
East  Angles,  and  seventeen  in  Kent, 
while  kings  are  like  those  of  Ireland 
in  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  when  two 
hundred  were  killed  in  one  battle." 

Native  Rule  in  West  Africa  will 
soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Already,  in  the  districts  bordering 
the  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts,  where 
British  or  other  foreign  authority  has 
been  firmly  established,  the  kings  and 
chiefs  have  been  shorn  of  all  power, 
and  their  rank  is  only  barely  recog- 
nised when  the  small  amount  of 
influence  which  they  still  possess  over 
their  people  is  found  to  be  of  some 
use  to  the  Government  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

In  the  Protected  territories,  which 
form  the  immediate  hinterland  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  colonies,  the 
native  rulers  still  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  authority,  and  their  rights 
and  privileges  are  treated  with  some 
show  of  consideration.  These  monarchs, 
however,  have  no  longer  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  subjects,  and  all 
grave  criminal  offences  have  been 
placed  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  Their 
relations  with  neighbouring  tribes  are 
entirely  governed  by  the  authorities 


on  the  seaboard,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  take  no  steps  which  might  jeopar- 
dise the  interests  of  the  factories  on 
the  coast. 

Even  further  away  in  the  interior, 
in  the  practically  unknown  lands 
lying  beyond  the  confines  of  that 
shadowy  area  known  as  a  Sphere  of 
Influence,  it  is  difficult  now  to  find 
a  dominion  ruled  by  a  monarch  who 
can  claim  to  be  really  independent. 
The  whole  of  the  seaboard  of  West 
Africa,  from  Morocco  to  the  Cape, 
has  been  parcelled  out  between  the 
Powers  of  Europe.  The  British,  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Portu- 
guese claim  every  inch  of  the  pesti- 
ferous coast,  with  the  exception  of 
Liberia,  and  their  agents  are  rushing 
about,  here  and  there,  in  the  various 
hinterldnde,  making  treaties  with  this 
chief  and  that,  which  may  some  day 
be  produced,  like  trumps,  when  claims 
to  a  town  or  district  are  called  into 
question.  To  get  beyond  the  nebulous 
sphere  of  influence  which  France 
claims  in  the  far  interior,  one  would 
have  to  go  as  far  north  from  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea  as  the  regions  of  the 
Western  Soudan,  to  points  so  distant 
from  the  ocean  as  to  be  no  longer 
West  Africa,  and  whose  inhabitants 
are  of  a  higher  type  than  the  negro 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  fringe  of  the 
continent.  Such  realms  as  those  of 
Sokoto,  Borgu,  and  other  territories 
watered  by  the  Upper  Niger  and  its 
tributaries  are  offshoots  of  the  Arab 
and  Moorish  systems,  and  their 
manners,  customs,  and  forms  of 
government  differ  greatly  from  those 
to  which  this  paper  relates. 

By  right  of  conquest,  long  tenure, 
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or  purchase  Great  Britain  now  finds 
herself  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
entire  seaboard  of  the  Gold  Ck)ast. 
One  after  another,  the  foreign  traders, 
whose  forts  and  factories  had  been 
dovetailed  into  ours,  all  along  the 
four  hundred  miles  of  coast,  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  found  them- 
selves undersold  and  outwitted  by 
our  more  enterprising  adventurers, 
and,  one  by  one,  they  sold  or  ceded 
to  us  their  forts  and  factories.  The 
first  to  go,  as  they  had  been  the  first 
to  come,  were  the  Portuguese,  who,  in 
1637,  were  driven  out  of  their  castle 
at  Elmina  by  the  famous  De  Ruyter ; 
and  on  this  point  Bosman,  a  Dutch 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
quaintly  says  of  them,  regarding  their 
colonial  enterprises  :  "  They  served 
for  setting-dogs  to  spring  the  game, 
which,  as  soon  as  they  had  done,  was 
seized  by  others."  The  French  left 
but  few  lasting  traces  of  their 
presence  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
Danes  also  gradually  found  themselves 
unable  to  compete  with  us,  and  in 
1850,  in  exchange  for  the  sum  of 
£10,000,  they  handed  over  to  Great 
Britain  all  their  rights  and  settle- 
ments. Finally,  in  1871,  the  Dutch 
finding  that  their  trade  languished 
in  the  same  ratio  as  ours  increased, 
made  over  to  us,  in  consideration  of 
certain  concessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
Elmina  and  the  other  forts  which 
they  still  held  on  the  Grold  Coast. 
By  this  transaction  Great  Britain 
obtained  an  unbroken  line  of  authority 
along  the  whole  seaboard,  from  the 
Tano  river  on  the  west  to  the  Afflao 
country  on  the  east,  with  the  usual 
claims  over  the  hinterland  in  the 
interior. 

Dahomey  and  Ashanti,  before  their 
recent  fall,  represented  the  two  most 
striking  types  of  independent  rule 
in  West  Africa.  In  the  case  of 
Dahomey,  save  where  restricted  by 
the  customs  of  Fetish,  the  power  of 


the  tyrant  was  overwhelming.  He 
was  the  State;  the  revenue  belonged 
to  him,  and  he  spent  it  as  he  liked ; 
in  fact,  property  of  all  kinds  was 
vested  in  him  and  was  only  held  by 
his  subjects  at  his  pleasure.  This 
theory  was  pushed  to  such  a  degree 
that  parents  were  held  to  have  no 
right  to  their  own  children,  and  a 
man  attempting  to  commit  suicide 
was  found  guilty  of  a  criminal  act, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  damaging 
the  property  of  the  king.  The  tyrant 
could  claim  the  life  of  any  person 
at  any  time,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  privilege  was  not 
carried  to  extremes.  The  victims  re- 
quired for  the  periodical  Customs  of 
Agbomey,  held  in  memory  of  the 
king's  ancestors,  were  usually  pro- 
vided by  criminals  found  guilty  of 
death,  or  by  captives  taken  in  war 
with  neighbouring  nations.  We  are 
told  that  constant  expeditions  were 
dispatched  against  the  less  warlike 
Yorubas  and  Egbas  for  the  express 
purpose  of  supplying  the  hundreds  of 
victims  required  to  "  water  the  grave  " 
of  the  king's  father,  and  the  lives  of 
these  wretches  were  in  constant  de- 
mand. It  has  been  estimated  that 
at  least  four  hundred  persons  were 
slain,  in  ordinary  years,  at  Agbomey, 
merely  to  convey  Gelele's  messages  to 
his  defunct  relatives.  The  most 
trivial  occurrences  were  reported  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Dead-land,  even 
such  as  a  change  of  residence  from 
one  palace  to  another.  "Frequently 
too,"  says  Colonel  Ellis  in  his  book  on 
the  Ewe-speaking  peoples,  "it  occurs 
to  the  king  that  he  has  omitted  some- 
thing which  he  wished  to  add  to  his 
message,  and  this  has  to  be  confided 
to  a  new  messenger  who  at  once 
follows  the  first."  Dahomey  has  now 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  France. 
Its  king  is,  fortunately,  no  longer 
master  of  his  own  actions,  and  his 
power   has    dwindled    to   that   of    a 
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puppet  in  the  hands  of   the  French 
officials. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  Ashanti  empire  stretched 
from  the  borders  of  Dahomey  on 
the  east  to  Gaman  on  the  west,  and 
from  Koranza  on  the  north  to  the 
narrow  strip  of  coastline  on  the  south 
inhabited  by  Fanti  tribes  who  re- 
mained under  the  more  or  less  feeble 
protection  of  the  European  forts  that 
dotted  the  seaboard.  The  dominion, 
however,  had  none  of  the  elements  of 
stability,  being  composed  of  an  ag- 
glomeration of  tributary  States  which 
had  succumbed  to  an  Ashanti  con- 
queror, and  whose  interests  were 
nearly  all  opposed  to  those  of  the 
dominant  power  at  Coomassie.  Re- 
bellions were  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  periods  of  complete  peace  were 
unknown. 

Lord  Wolseley's  expedition  in  1873 
showed  the  rottenness  of  the  State, 
and  so  soon  as  the  overthrow  of  King 
Kofi  Kari-kari  appeared  to  be  as- 
sured, all  the  great  tributaries  at  once 
threw  off  the  hated  yoke,  and  either 
asserted  their  independence  or  were 
induced  to  accept  our  protectorate. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the 
interests  both  of  humanity  and  trade, 
the  centre  of  the  Ashanti  kingdom 
itself  was  not  also  at  the  same  time 
incorporated  in  our  dominions.  The 
capital,  Coomassie,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  was  suffered  to  remain 
independent,  and  though  Kari-kari's 
successors  were  our  nominees,  they 
gradually  withdrew  more  and  more 
from  our  influence  until,  two  years 
ago.  King  Prempeh  became  once  more 
a  menace  to  his  weaker  neighbours. 
Recent  events  on  the  Gold  Coast  are 
still  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  every- 
one remembers  how,  in  1896,  an 
expedition,  under  Sir  Francis  Scott, 
was  dispatched  to  Coomassie,  result- 
ing in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Ashanti  ruler,  Prempeh,  and  his  de- 


portation from  the  scene  of  his  ambi- 
tions. The  whole  extent  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Ashanti  is  now 
included  in  the  Gold  Coast  Protec- 
torate ;  a  fortified  building  is  being 
erected  at  Coomassie,  and  a  Resident 
has  been  appointed  who  practically 
governs  the  country. 

The  Ashanti  system  of  government 
appears  to  have  been  based  on  clearly 
defined   and   stable    principles.     The 
despotism   of    the    monarch   did  not 
equal  that  of  the  tyrant  of  Dahomey, 
and  the  power  of  the  king  depended 
largely   on    his   military   prowess    or 
on  the  success  of  his  arms  under  the 
conmiand    of    generals    upon    whose 
devotion    he   could    count.      Though 
there  was,  of  course,  no  written  law, 
the  oral  statutes,  transmitted  through 
many  generations  by  the  mouths  of 
the    Linguists,    clearly    defined    the 
privileges  of  the  king  and  the  rights 
of    the    people.      The    king,    though 
endowed  with  absolute  powers  in  all 
matters    of    domestic  administration, 
was  mainly  influenced  in  his  foreign 
policy  by  the  views  of  the  aristocracy 
and   the   Assembly  of   caboceers   and 
captains.     Succession   to  the   throne, 
or  Stool,  as  it  is  called  in  West  Africa, 
was    by   hereditary   descent   through 
the  female  line.     This  peculiar  law  of 
succession,  which  is  found  in  many 
parts   of    Africa   as   well    as   among 
certain  tribes  in  India,  was  probably 
adopted  for  reasons  that  are  obvious. 
In  countries   where   polygamy   is   so 
universal,  the  amount  of  royal  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  king's  sons  may  be 
open  to  doubt,  while  the  child  of  the 
sovereign's  own   sister  by   the  same 
mother   is   naturally  sure  to  belong, 
more  or  less,  to  the  right  strain.     The 
blood  of    the    monarch,    or    of    any 
member   of   the   royal   family,    could 
not  be  shed  for  any  offence ;  but  this 
did  not   prevent   the  king's  relatives 
from  being  strangled  or  drowned,  and 
at   Coomassie   a    special  officer  was 
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appointed    to    throw   royal   offenders 
into  the  river  Dah. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  regular  form  of  taxation,  and  the 
imposts  on  the  people  were  regulated 
by  the  requirements  of  the  monarch 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  Col- 
lectors were  appointed,  from  time  to 
time,  who  were  termed  Masters  of 
the  Street.  They  posted  themselves 
on  the  frequented  roads  and,  stretch- 
ing a  line  across  the  path,  forced 
every  travelling  trader  to  pay  toll. 
An  important  source  of  revenue  to 
the  king  of  Ashanti  lay  in  the  soil  of 
the  great  market  place  at  Coomassie. 
€k)ld  dust  being  the  principal  medium 
of  exchange,  tiny  particles  of  the 
precious  metal  would  naturally  be 
scattered  in  the  process  of  measuring 
and  weighing.  Once  a  year  the  earth 
in  the  market  was  carefully  washed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  gathered  in  this  way 
sometimes  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dred ounces.  Any  one  detected  in 
surreptitiously  extracting  gold  dust 
from  the  public  square  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death.  The  king  of 
Ashanti  also  claimed  all  nuggets 
found  in  his  dominions,  and  was  heir 
to  the  gold  ornaments  of  every  sub- 
ject. He  was,  however,  liable  to  con- 
siderable charges  in  contributing  to 
funeral  expenses,  and  his  exactions 
usually  found  their  way  back  to  his 
people  in  the  shape  of  handsome 
presents  and  ostentatious  largesses 
expected  at  the  celebration  of  every 
great  Custom. 

Though  for  more  than  a  century 
the  empire  of  Ashanti  was  the  pre- 
dominating power  in  West  Africa, 
most  of  its  provinces  were  but  loosely 
attached  to  the  central  authority  at 
Coomassie.  The  great  feudatories  of 
Gaman,  Koranza,  Wassaw,  Aowin, 
Akim,  Akwamu,  and  Kwahu  were 
in  constant  revolt,  and  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  was  only  maintained 


by  repeated  invasions  of  the  tributary 
States  followed  by  punitive  measures 
on  a  barbarous  scale.  After  a  suc- 
cessful war,  the  conquered  prince  or 
his  successor  was,  however,  nearly 
always  allowed  to  retain  a  measure 
of  independence,  and  Ashanti  gar- 
risons were  seldom  maintained  in  the 
new  province.  The  suzerainty  of  the 
king  at  Coomassie  was  acknowledged 
by  an  annual  tribute  and  a  mUitary 
contingent  in  time  of  war.  It  is 
consequently  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  after  the  first  great  reverse  in 
1873  the  Ashanti  empire  at  once  lost 
all  cohesion  and  fell  into  fragments. 

Having  glanced  at  the  broad  lines 
upon  which  Native  Rule  was,  till 
recently,  carried  on  in  the  two 
greatest  independent  States  in  West 
Africa,  let  us  now  observe  how  far 
that  system  has  been  modified  in 
those  principalities  which  have  be- 
come virtually  incorporated  within  the 
British  dominions,  but  whose  chiefs 
still  retain  a  measure  of  independence. 

For  administrative  purposes  the 
British  West  African  settlements  have 
been  divided  into  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  districts,  whose  limits,  however, 
rarely  agree  with  those  of  the  native 
States.  In  the  case  of  the  Gk)ld 
Coast,  the  base  of  each  district  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  seaboard,  and 
the  authority  of  each  District  Com- 
missioner is  usually  delimitated  by 
two  straight  lines,  running  north- 
ward, from  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  on  the  shore,  to  points  in 
the  interior  which  are  more  or  less 
indefinite.  Under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  officials  stationed  in  the 
various  districts  on  the  coastline,  the 
native  political  divisions,  in  their  near 
neighbourhood,  are  fast  fading  into 
insignificance.  Native  Rule  there  has 
been  cramped  and  curtailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
practically  disappeared,  and  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  political  economy  of 
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a  West  African  State  under  a  ruler 
who  still  retains  a  measure  of  in- 
dependence, we  must  turn  to  one  of 
the  kingdoms  in  the  Gold  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate, where  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Head  of  the  State 
are  still  treated  with  some  show  of 
consideration. 

Leaving  the  recently  acquired 
Ashanti  out  of  the  question,  the 
most  important  States  that  are  com- 
prised in  the  Gold  Coast  protectorate 
are  the  former  vassals  of  that  fallen 
empire,  to  wit,  Akim,  Akwapim, 
Sefwi,  Wassaw,  Denkera,  and  Kwahu. 
In  these  countries,  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  ruler  may  still  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  West  African 
aboriginal  form  of  government.  The 
kings  have,  of  course,  lost  all  control 
over  their  foreign  relations,  and  their 
judicial  powers  have  been  considerably 
restricted  in  dealing  with  great  crimes. 
In  other  matters,  however,  the  power 
and  attributes  of  the  native  rulers 
have  been  but  slightly  interfered  with, 
and  they  remain  much  as  they  may 
have  been  before  the  advent  of  mis- 
sionaries, traders,  and  British  police- 
men. 

The  States,  mentioned  above,  cover 
a  considerable  area,  and  support  popu- 
lations varying  from  thirty  thousand 
to  five  times  that  number.  These 
principalities  lie  in  the  dense  forest 
that  stretches  from  the  swampy  sea- 
board on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the 
rolling  plains  of  the  Kong  country, 
north  and  east  of  Ashanti.  Their  soil 
is  of  marvellous  fertility  and  their 
mineral  wealth  has  been  the  ^heme 
of  every  traveller  and  official  who  has 
visited  them. 

Land  in  West  Africa  is  nearly 
everywhere  held  in  common,  each 
man  cultivating  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  desires.  Owing  to  the  great 
aversion  of  the  negro  to  hard  manual 
labour,  and  to  the  gradual  abolishment 
of  the  condition  of  slavery,  the  mar- 


vellous fertility  of  the  soil  is  turned 
to  but  slight  account,  and  each  man 
simply  cultivates  a  plot  of  land  large 
enough  to  provide  food  for  his  own 
family.  If  a  native  hanker  after  the 
possession  of  a  gun  or  of  a  handsome 
cloth,  he  can  easily  provide  himself 
with  the  necessary  means  of  purchase 
by  killing  a  few  score  of  the  black 
long-haired  monkeys  that  people  the 
forest,  and  whose  skins  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  factories  on  the  coast ;  or 
he  and  his  women  may  tap  the  groves 
of  rubber-trees  which  abound  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  sell  to  the  trader 
the  black  balls  of  guttapercha  known 
to  commerce  as  Accra  biscuits, 
"Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof"  appears  to  be  the  motto  of 
the  West  African,  and  he  has  no 
inducement  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  possession 
of  more  money  than  may  suffice  for 
his  own  simple  wants  would  attract 
to  him  the  importunities  of  relatives 
to  the  remotest  degree,  and  whatever 
they  left  would  soon  be  squeezed  out 
of  him  by  the  king  and  chiefs.  It 
consequently  follows  that  though  the 
Gold  Coast  protected  territories  teem 
with  the  possibilities  of  wealth,  both 
agricultural  and  mineral,  they  still 
remain  virgin  lands  waiting  for  the 
energy  of  an  alien  race. 

The  form  of  government  in  these 
native  States  is,  in  most  cases,  that  of 
a  limited  monarchy.  Unless  endowed 
with  a  great  personality  and  much 
force  of  character,  the  king  is  merely 
a  figure-head,  and  his  authority  in  the 
State  finds  itself  circumscribed  at 
every  point  by  the  dominant  influence 
of  his  principal  chiefs  and  feudatories. 
Frequently  he  plays  the  part  of  the 
rai  fairUwaty  while  the  raaire  du  palais 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Queen-Mother 
assisted  by  a  favourite.  A  Council  of 
State,  composed  of  the  most  influential 
chiefs  and  cctboceera,  who  are  said  to 
be  attached  to  the  Stool,  form  a  Board 
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of  Control,  whose  deliberations  in- 
variably shape  the  king's  policy  in 
any  matter  of  importance.  He  can  do 
nothing  without  the  sanction  of  this 
council,  and  any  ruler  attempting  to 
disregard  its  desires  would,  unless 
strongly  backed  by  a  popular  party, 
find  himself  speedily  deposed  and 
definitely  removed.  All  outward  court 
is,  however,  paid  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  his  palace  of  mud  with  its 
grimy  courtyards  full  of  wives,  slaves, 
and  idle  retainers  constitutes  a  sphere 
of  which  he  is  absolute  master. 

Succession  to  the  Stool  usually 
follows  the  same  order  as  in  Ashanti, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  tortuous 
line  of  inheritance,  the  sons  of  a  ruling 
monarch  are  held  in  little  account  and 
have  no  claim  to  succeed  their  father. 
The  Salic  law  is  in  force  in  most 
kingdoms,  but  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions, such  as  in  the  case  of  Akim, 
where  the  ruler  is,  or  recently  was,  a 
woman. 

There  is  rarely  any  form  of  general 
taxation  in  a  Native  State,  and  there 
is  consequently  no  regular  revenue. 
There  are  no  public  works,  and  the 
few  roads  that  exist  are  merely  nart-ow 
paths  winding  through  the  forests, 
barely  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of 
travellers  walking  in  single  file.  Every 
pound  of  rubber  and  every  gallon  of 
palm-oil  extorted  from  West  Africa  is 
carried  down  from  the  interior  to  the 
factories  on  the  seaboard  upon  the 
heads  of  human  beings.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  localities  that  water-carriage 
may  be  used,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  trans- 
port facilities,  the  exports  from  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  alone  already 
amount  to  an  annual  value  of  nearly 
three  millions  sterling,  one  may  judge 
of  the  immense  trading  possibilities 
of  these  undeveloped  lands  when  rail- 
ways and  good  roads  shall  have  opened 
their  markets  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
manufacturers.     Hitherto  the  British 


authorities  in  West  Africa  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  encouraging 
the  native  rulers  to  do  something 
towards  keeping  the  main  trade- 
roads  to  the  coast  in  a  passable  condi- 
tion by  the  annual  payment  to  them 
of  sums  averaging  ten  shillings  per 
mile.  This  practice  has  undoubtedly 
been  of  some  effect,  but  most  of  the 
paths  in  the  interior  are  merely  goose- 
tracks,  which  in  the  wet  season  become 
running  drains  that  are  quite  impass- 
able to  a  man  carrying  a  heavy  load. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
projected  railroads  which  have  been 
urged  by  every  West  African  governor 
for  the  last  ten  years  will  be  energetic- 
ally proceeded  with,  as  every  mile  of 
line  completed  will  show  an  almost 
immediate  expansion  of  trade. 

The  personal  revenues  of  a  king  are 
sometimes  large,  and  are  derived,  in 
a  considerable  measure,  from  the 
industry  and  mercantile  ability  of  his 
wives.  He  generally  owns  large  plan- 
tations of  oU-palms,  and  among  many 
tribes  the  king  can  call  upon  his 
subjects'  labour  for  two  or  three 
days  in  each  month  for  the  cultivation 
of  these  estates.  Ferriage-rights  over 
large  rivers  flowing  through  his 
dominions  are  also  usually  the  per- 
quisite of  the  monarch;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  main  source  of  his  income 
is  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
tribimal.  He  is  the  Chief  Justice  of 
his  tribe,  and  the  fees  and  fines  ex- 
tracted from  litigants  are  frequently 
extortionate. 

In  all  matters  of  dispute  oaths  are 
sworn  by  the  contesting  parties  assert- 
ing the  justice  of  their  contention. 
In  trifling  matters  the  oath  of  a  minor 
chief  would  probably  be  invoked,  and 
the  suit  may  be  heard  in  the  petty 
court  which  the  caboceer  is  authorised 
to  hold  in  his  village.  In  cases  where 
grave  interests  are  involved  and  the 
issue  lies  between  persons  of  means, 
the  oath  of  the  king  would  probably 
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be  sworn  by  the  parties  concerned. 
Each  chief  empowered  to  hold  a  court 
has  his  own  particular  oath,  and  the 
litigant  who  is  adjudged  to  have  taken 
it  in  vain  is  mulcted  in  a  fee,  the 
amount  of  which  has  been  regulated 
by  custom,  in  addition  to  the  fine  or 
penalty  which  he  may  have  incurred 
in  the  case.  The  tariff  for  these  oaths 
varies  according  to  the  rank  and 
importance  of  the  court  trying  the 
case,  and  while  the  fee  payable  to  a 
petty  chief  in  a  matter  of  a  trifling 
dispute  or  small  larceny  may  only 
amount  to  a  few  heads  of  cowries,  the 
fees  extracted  in  a  king's  court  are 
frequently  ruinous  to  both  parties, 
and  may  force  the  unsuccessful  suitor 
to  pawn  himself  and  his  whole  family 
to  pay  the  costs. 

The  great  State  oaths,  only  used  in 
matters  of  national  or  capital  impor- 
tance, always  refer  to  some  great 
event  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
Thus  the  great  oath  of  Ashanti  is 
"  Merainda  Kormanti  (Koromantee 
Saturday),"  when  in  1731  their  great 
king  Osai  Tutu  was  slain  by  the 
Akims.  The  Fanti  people  swear  by 
the  Abra  oath,  "  By  the  rock  in  the 
sea,"  referring  to  the  rock  near 
Anamabu  where  the  king  of  Abra 
and  the  survivors  of  his  tribe  took 
refuge  from  the  conquering  Ashantis. 
Anyone  found  to  have  falsely  sworn 
by  Meminda  Kormantiy  would  be 
considered  to  have  declared  that  the 
slaughter  of  King  Osai  Tutu  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him, 
and  the  penalty  would  naturally  be 
extreme. 

The  chiefs  are  petty  princes  in 
their  own  districts,  and  are  supposed 
to  maintain  themselves  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  lands  and  the 
labour  of  the  pawns,  or  domestic 
slaves  owned  by  them.  Their  main 
income,  however,  like  that  of  the 
king,  is  derived  from  fees,  presents, 
aiid  bribes  extorted  from  those  who 
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come  under  their  influence.  Beyond 
periodical  visits  to  the  capital,  on 
certain  occasions  connected  generally 
with  Fetish  ceremonies,  these  feuda- 
tories are  seldom  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  head  of  the  State. 
They  are  liable  to  furnish  to  the  king 
a  certain  number  of  armed  men  in 
time  of  war,  but  their  levies  are 
obliged  to  provide  their  own  com- 
missariat and  transport.  The  king 
is  also  head-chief  in  his  own  district, 
and  his  position  as  arbitrator-in-chief 
places  him  in  a  position  to  extort 
much  higher  fees  and  presents  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  his  feudatories. 
Though  land  in  West  Africa  is  con- 
sidered to  be  tribal  property  and  held 
in  common,  it  is  vested  in  the  king 
and  chiefs  of  his  Stool,  and  a  con- 
siderable source  of  their  income  is 
derived  from  the  gifts  of  applicants 
for  the  soil. 

There  is  probably  not  a  single 
Native  State  so  poor  that  its  Stool 
has  not  a  considerable  treasure  apper- 
taining to  it.  This  treasure  is  com- 
posed of  the  hoards  of  generations  of 
rulers,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  war- 
chest  only  to  be  drawn  on  in  times  of 
urgent  need.  The  king  cannot  touch 
it  without  the  consent  of  his  cahoceers, 
and  its  place  of  concealment  is  only 
known  to  two  or  three  individuals 
who  are  bound  to  the  greatest  secrecy. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that,  upon 
the  overthrow  of  a  king  and  his  party, 
the  successful  usurper  has  found  his 
victory  a  barren  one  through  his  in- 
ability to  discover  the  place  where 
the  national  hoard  has  been  deposited. 
The  treasure  itself  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  valuables,  according  to  the 
products  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
either  gold-dust,  ivory,  precious  aggri- 
beads,  or  more  frequently  gold  and 
silver  coins  which  would  be  current 
on  the  seaboard,  and  with  which  arms 
and  ammunition  might  be  speedily 
purchased.      Though   the  king   very 
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rarely  draws  upon  this  treasure, 
especially  in  those  States  under  our 
protection,  every  monarch  considers 
himself  bound  to  increase  the  hoard 
during  his  lifetime,  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  of  these  accumulations 
represent  very  large  sums. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  great  a  number  of  native  States, 
with    large    populations,  are  so  effec- 
tively  maintained    in    subjection    by 
the  small  armed  force  at  the  disposal 
of    the    Colonial     authorities.       The 
Frontier  Forces,  now  being  organised, 
will  not  be  utilised  in  districts  that 
are  already  thoroughly  under  our  con- 
trol, and  peace  has  been,  for  several 
years,  almost  continuously  maintained 
throughout  the  Protectorate  with  the 
sole  assistance  of  an  armed  constabu- 
lary   numbering   barely    a    thousand 
men.     With    the    exception    of    the 
Fantis,  who  are  traditional   cowards, 
most  of  the  tribes  on  the  Gold  Coast 
are  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  the 
fact  that  all  bloodshed  is  forbidden  by 
the  British  law  is  one  of  their  chief 
causes  of  discontent.     If  the  various 
tribes     were     capable    of     concerted 
action,  the  position  of  the  governing 
authorities  would  be  one  of  consider- 
able  difficulty,  and  a  large  military 
force  would  be  required  to  repress  dis- 
orders. Though  wretchedly  armed  with 
flint-lock  muskets,  made  in  Birming- 
ham and  locally  known  as  Long-Danes, 
the  hordes  of  able-bodied  fighting  men 
which  could  be  collected  would  prove 
a    formidable    body,    if    a    combined 
movement  on  their  part  were  possible. 
Fortunately    the    tribes   are    almost 
incapable  of  concerted  action.     They 
are  all  more  or  less  opposed  to  each 
other,   and  long-standing   feuds  have 
made  many  of  them  deadly  enemies. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  business  of 
the  Colonial  government  to  keep  these 
jealous  tribes  at  peace,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  tact  and  vigilance  of  the 
officials,    the    trade    of    the    country 


would    frequently    be    paralysed    by 
inter-tribal  wars. 

The   British   governing  authorities 
in  West  Africa  have,  so  far,  however, 
interfered  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Native  States 
comprised  in  the  Protectorates.     Our 
influence   is    principally   directed   to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  peace,  the 
freedom   of    the   great    trade-routes, 
and    the   abolition   of    human   sacri- 
fices.      Officials,    termed    Travelling 
Commissioners,     visit     the    principal 
towns  at  stated    intervals,  or   when- 
ever palavers  are  threatened.     It   is 
the  duty  of  these  officers  to  act   as 
mediators  in  any  serious  matters  of 
dispute  between  rival  chiefs,  and  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  recourse  to 
arms  which  would  naturally  jeopardise 
the  trading-interests  of  the  factories 
on   the   coast.     By   means   of    small 
presents   they   induce    the   kings    to 
maintain    their   principal   roads  in  a 
passable   condition,  and  their   efforts 
always   aim   at   the   development    of 
trade.     Keen  attention  is  paid  to  all 
reports  of   human  sacrifices,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
human  blood  is  still  sometimes  shed 
to    celebrate    ancient    rites    even   in 
localities  not  far  removed   from   the 
seaboard.      For  hundreds  of   genera- 
tions these  people  have  been  reared 
in   the   belief   that   human  sacrifices 
are  indispensable  for  the  propitiation 
of  their  gods,  and  it  will  take  many 
years  to  root  out  the  conviction  that 
the   absence   of    such    offerings    will 
necessarily  be  attended   by  drought, 
famine,  and  all  sorts  of  calamities  to 
the   tribe.      These   matters   are  stDl 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
cult  of  Fetish,  and  even  in  the  potent 
monarchs  of   Ashanti  and  Dahomey, 
the    royal    power,    on    such    points, 
appears   to   have   always   been   over- 
shadowed  by  the  traditions  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Fetish  hierarchy.     The 
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ghastly  massacres  which  marked  the 
annual  Customs  of  Coomassie  and 
Agbomey  were  not  necessarily  due  to 
the  tyrant^s  lust  for  blood,  but  were 
gruesome  religious  rites  which  the 
monarch  had  little  or  no  power  of 
restraining.  Burton,  Forbes,  and 
other  travellers  who  visited  Dahomey 
with  the  object  of  inducing  the  ruler 
to  refrain  from  the  great  human 
sacrifices,  were  all  informed  by  the 
king  that  the  Customs  were  matters 
entirely  beyond  his  control ;  and 
Gelele  assured  the  white  men  that  he 
would  lose  his  own  head  if  he  ven- 
tured to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
victims  which  the  people  claimed  as 
befitting  the  solemn  occasion  and 
illustrative  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
Dahomean  empire.  Burton  very  aptly 
showed  that  the  sudden  cessation  of 
human  sacrifices  by  the  King  of 
Dahomey  might  be  compared,  in  its 
effects,  with  a  sudden  order  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  that  public 
prayers  would  no  longer  be  tolerated 
in  England. 

Domestic  slavery  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial  in  West  Africa,  and 
though  it  is  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible  in  those  localities  where  the 
Colonial  authorities  have  entirely 
superseded  Native  Rule,  the  system 
must,  perforce,  be  more  or  less  tacitly 
recognised  in  the  Protected  States. 
The  introduction  of  slaves  from 
countries  beyond  the  borders  is,  how- 
ever, a  criminal  offence,  and  raids 
have  been  practically  stamped  out. 
Though  all  Courts  of  Law,  whether 
Native  or  British,  are  precluded  from 
recognising  any  relations  between 
master  and  slave,  the  species  of  servi- 
tude known  as  in  paum  still  exists. 
If  a  person  voluntarily  undertakes  to 
serve  another  for  no  wage  until  a 
debt,  or  some  other  obligation,  shall 
have  been  satisfied,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  or  how  a  Government  should 
interfere.     Cases  of  cruelty  to  domestic 


slaves,  or  pawns,  in  our  West  African 
possessions,  can  only  be  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  as  the  remedy  always  lies 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  slave.  He 
has  only  to  report  the  occurrence  to 
the  nearest  District  Commissioner  to 
ensure  his  immediate  deliverance  and 
the  severe  punishment  of  his  temporary 
owner. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  condition 
of  the  native  chiefs  in  those  parts  of 
our  West  African  territories  where 
our  complete  authority  has  been  as- 
serted and  exercised  for  many  years. 

The  whole  coastline  has  been  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  districts, 
each  administered  by  an  official  termed 
a  District  Commissioner,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor-in-Chief  at 
headquarters.  These  districts  com- 
prise within  their  limits  one  or  more 
principal  towns,  but  are  not  necessarily 
conterminous  with  the  native  political 
divisions.  The  principal  official  is 
usually  not  only  magistrate,  but  fre- 
quently chief  revenue-officer,  comman- 
dant of  police,  and  head  of  every 
other  department.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  entire 
district,  and  the  Travelling  Commis- 
sioners generally  refrain  from  acting 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

We  will  take,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, the  case  of  a  locality  which 
may  heretofore  have  been  considered 
too  unimportant  to  have  a  local 
official  staff  stationed  there.  The 
Native  Ruler  has  hitherto  enjoyed  all 
the  practical  independence  of  others 
whose  territories  lie  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  governing  base  that 
the  direct  interference  of  the  British 
authorities  has  been  limited  to  the 
passing  visit  of  a  Travelling  Commis- 
sioner, and  having  kept  at  peace  with 
his  neighbours,  he  has,  so  far,  never 
had  much  reason  to  complain  of  any 
restraint  on  his  prerogatives. 

One  day,  however,  he  is  informed 
that  it  is  considered  advisable,  in  the 
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interests  of  trade,  to  station  a  District 
CommiBsioner  in  his  country,  and  that 
this  o£ficial  shall  take  up  his  residence 
in  the  king's  own  capital.  The 
monarch  may  make  no  protest,  or  if 
he  do,  his  objections  will  probably  be 
set  aside,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
finds,  firmly  established  in  his  own 
town,  a  complete  staff  of  officials  who 
calmly  proceed  to  administer  his 
dominions  with  but  scant  reference  to 
his  own  wishes  and  personal  interests. 
The  treaty  which  he,  or  his  pre- 
decessor, signed  many  years  ago  is 
once  more  brought  to  his  notice,  and 
he  is  made  to  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  its  provisions.  He  is 
reminded  that  his  roads  must  be 
maintained  in  good  order,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  court  is  practically 
limited  to  civil  suits,  and  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  British  law  his  meanest 
subject  stands  in  perfect  equality 
with  him.  These  are  probably  bitter 
lessons  for  the  protected  monarch,  but 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  his 
neighbours,  whose  turn  has  come 
before  his,  he  realises  the  futility  of 
resistance  and,  in  sulky  silence,  makes 
the  best  of  his  reduced  dignity. 

When  the  Commissioner  first  settles 
himself  in  his  new  district,  he  finds 
that  his  court  attracts  but  few  liti- 
gants. The  law  of  Great  Britain  is 
not  understood,  or  else  clashes  with 
native  customs  which  have  been  con- 
secrated by  centuries  of  usage.  For 
a  while  the  only  cases  he  may  get 
are  those  brought  in  by  the  police, 
as  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  king  and  chiefs,  or  else  petty 
offences  coming  under  the  Towns 
Police  and  Public  Health  Ordinance. 
If,  by  chance,  a  case  come  before  him 
bearing  on  points  involving  Native 
law  and  custom,  the  District  Com- 
missioner will  probably  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  king,  and  may  ask 
him  to  sit  with  him  on  the  bench. 
Little  by  little,  however,  the  natives 


come  to  appreciate  the  firnmess  and 
justice  of  the  decisions  in  the  Com- 
missioner's court.  They  learn,  to 
their  surprise,  that  the  costs  of  a 
suit  do  not  depend  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  liti- 
gants by  the  presiding  judge,  and 
that  the  decisions  are  not  influenced 
by  the  size  of  the  bribes  offered. 
Matters  involving  intricate  Native 
law  and  Fetish  customs  may  probably 
still  be  referred  to  the  courts  held  by 
the  king  and  his  chiefs,  but  in  most 
other  matters  appeal  is  made  to  the 
white  man.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  principal  source  of  income, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  native 
ruler,  decreases  month  by  month, 
and  his  influence  over  the  people 
pales  in  like  proportion  before  that  of 
the  foreign  official. 

The  king  may  then  be  tempted  to 
show  his  dissatisfaction  by  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  wishes  of  the 
Gk)vemment  respecting  the  condition 
of  his  trade-roads,  or  perhaps  by  some 
more  overt  act  of  rebellion.  Punish- 
ment follows  fast ;  a  detachment 
of  Hausa  troops  will  be  promptly 
quartered  on  his  town  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  a  fine,  or,  for  a 
minor  offence,  he  may  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  possessing  a  prison 
of  his  own.  The  absence  of  any 
ostensible  power  to  punish  a  refrac- 
tory subject  at  once  reduces  the  ruler 
to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  mortal, 
and  his  prestige  wiU  in  future  entirely 
depend  on  his  personal  influence  and 
private  wealth. 

•  This  is  the  condition  to  which  have 
come  nearly  all  the  titular  kings 
whose  dominions  lie  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  They  have  lost  all  reason 
for  their  existence,  and  have  been 
very  thoroughly  mediatised.  Several, 
who  wisely  acquiesced  with  a  good 
grace  in  the  new  order  of  things,  are 
receiving  pensions  from  the  Gk)vem- 
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ment,  and  some  of  those  whose 
incomes  were  not  solely  derived  from 
the  exactions  of  their  law-courts,  have 
turned  their  attention  to  trade  and 
are  wealthy  men.  They  are  still 
grandiloquently  addressed  by  the  title 
of  Majesty,  and  the  late  King 
Ghartey  the  Fourth  of  Winneba 
purchased  regaHa  which  were  the 
envy  of  other  sovereigns.  Others, 
who  were  stiff-necked,  have  been  less 
fortunate.  Their  people  have  fallen 
away  from  them,  their  tribunals  are 
deserted,  and  naked  urchins  in  the 
streets  do  not  scruple  to  address  a 
fallen  monarch  in  opprobrious  terms. 

And  so  it  was  bound  to  be.  The 
native  ruler,  in  West  Africa,  must 
perforce  give  way  everywhere  to  the 
wliite  official.  Year  by  year,  as  the 
trade  of  those  rich  territories  becomes 
developed,  the  old  order  of  things 
must  pass  away.  The  dusky  monarch 
and  the  cruel  priest  of  Fetish  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  replaced  in  every 
district  by  the  Police  Magistrate  and 
the  Missionary,  and  in  a  few  years 
Native  Rule  will  only  be  a  memory 
even  in  those  countries  which  are 
now  included  in  our  Protectorates, 
and  far  removed  from  the  present 
centres  of  executive  authority. 

The  oft-quoted  verdict  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  which,  in  1865, 
sat  in  judgment  over  the  fate  of  our 
West  African  possessions,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  apathy  of  the 
British  Government  in  dealing,  during 
the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  with 
these  valuable  territories.  It  was 
then  decided  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  extend  our  administrative 
influence  over  the  peoples  of  the 
interior,  and  that  our  policy  should 
presage  our  ultimate  withdrawal  from 


the  Coast.  In  consequence  of  this 
decision  we  have,  till  quite  recently, 
been  content  to  abide  in  our  establish- 
ments on  the  pestiferous  seaboard, 
and  to  act  as  middlemen  for  the 
modicum  of  trade  which  the  indolent 
natives  have  thought  fit  to  bring 
down  to  us  from  the  fertile  coimtries 
of  the  interior.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if,  instead  of 
dragging  out  a  quinine-fed  existence 
in  the  poisonous  marshes  of  the  coast- 
line, our  officials  and  traders  had 
pushed  their  way,  years  ago,  into 
the  rich  hinterlcmd  where  a  hilly 
country  and  open  plains  take  the 
place  of  swamps  and  gloomy  forests, 
the  trade  of  the  West  African  settle- 
ments would  have  been  ten  times 
what  it  is  to-day.  Hundreds  of  valu- 
able lives  might  have  been  saved : 
our  influence  in  the  interior  would 
have  been  undoubted ;  and  we  should 
have  known  the  possible  wealth  of 
the  country  too  well  to  have  allowed 
the  French  and  Germans  to  encroach, 
as  they  have,  upon  our  legitimate 
spheres  of  influence. 

Fortunately,  before  it  is  too  late, 
a  new  era  is  opening  for  our  posses- 
sions in  West  Africa.  The  backlands 
of  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos  are  already 
being  opened  by  the  railroads  which 
have  been  recommended  for  years 
past.  The  settlements  are  being 
considered  as  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  undeveloped  estates,  and 
active  measures  are  at  last  being 
taken  on  the  Gold  Coast  which  will 
speedily  lay  open  a  coimtry  where, 
in  the  words  of  Burton,  "  every  river 
is  a  Pactolus  and  every  hillock  a 
golJ-hill." 

Hesketh  Bell. 
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SIR   SALAR  JUNG'S   VISIT  TO   EUROPE   IN    1876. 


My  official  coDnection  with  Hyder- 
abad dates  from  the  end  of  1867  to 
the  beginning  of  1884.  In  April, 
1876,  I  was  deputed  by  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  India  to  accompany  Sir  Salar 
Jung  on  his  visit  to  Europe  as  politi- 
cal officer  in  attendance.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  a  short  account 
of  that  visit,  avoiding  politics,  might 
be  found  interesting  to  the  many  per- 
sons in  England  who  seem  to  have 
scarcely  heard  of  this  distinguished 
Indian.  My  present  object  therefore 
is  to  let  memory  act  on  that  sugges- 
tion. 

Salar  Jung's  name  is  a  household 
word  in  India,  and  he  had  a  legion  of 
English  friends  who  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  his  charming  personality. 
Of  Arabian  descent  he  was  truly  one 
of  Nature's  noblemen,  besides  being 
the  Minister  and  ruling  spirit  of  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  protected  Indian  States. 
During  the  minority  of  the  present 
Nizam,  from  1868  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1882,  he  was,  though  asso- 
ciated with  a  colleague,  practically 
Regent  of  Hyderabad  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Paramount 
Power.  His  high  personal  character, 
immense  services  to  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, and  to  the  Empire  during 
the  great  mutiny  of  1857,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  procure  for  him  a  unique 
position  among  Indian  statesmen, 
apart  from  the  charm  of  his  manners. 
Nothing  ever  seemed  to  disturb  his 
equanimity,  though  he  was  always  on 
the  alert  to  defeat  intrigues  in  a  capi- 
tal which  has  been  termed  the  Con- 
stantinople of  the  East,  or  to  interfere 
with  his  enjoyment  of  a  joke.     Hu- 


mour, I  suppose,  is  innate,  but  it  is 
so  rare  in  an  Indian  that  Salar  Jung's 
love  of  it  may  partially  be  ascribed 
to  his  early  training  in  and  predi- 
lection for  European  society.  An  in- 
stance occurs  to  me,  as  I  write,  which 
may  amuse  my  readers.  It  was  the 
Minister's  practice  to  receive  Euro- 
peans, who  wished  to  call  on  him,  at 
breakfast  every  Friday  in  his  palace. 
Etiquette  prescribed  that  such  calls 
should  be  arranged  through  the  Resi- 
dency, and  that  one  of  the  Residency 
Staff  should  accompany  and  introduce 
the  visitors.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions a  gallant  Major  of  a  Highland 
regiment,  a  typical  Scotchman  of 
herculean  proportions,  selected  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  with  me  the 
wealth  of  Hyderabad  City,  the  looting 
of  which  he  seemed  to  think  would  be 
a  grand  thing  for  his  regiment  if  they 
ever  got  the  chance.  In  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  change  the  subject  he  clung 
to  it,  and  obHged  me  to  dilate  on  the 
loyalty  displayed  by  the  State,  and 
by  Sir  Salar  Jung  in  particular,  at 
the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  As  the 
Minister  only  spoke  in  Hindustani 
and  my  services  as  interpreter  were 
in  constant  requisition,  the  few  guests 
present  being  ignorant  of  that  lan- 
guage, my  Highland  friend  naturally 
thought  that  his  host  had  no  inkling 
of  what  he  said.  My  doubts  on  the 
point  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  comi- 
cal twinkle  in  Salar  Jung's  eyes  as 
they  met  mine.  By  remarking  that 
our  host  understood  a  good  deal  about 
English  though  he  did  not  speak  it, 
I  managed  to  turn  the  discomfort  of 
my  position  on  to  the  Major,  whose 
dismay  at  my  hint  was  too  much  for 
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the  Minister ;  Salar  Jung  looked  at 
me  and  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes.  He  delighted  in  the 
Major's  huge  form  and  broad  Scotch 
(which  I  cannot  pretend  to  repro- 
duce), still  more  when  after  breakfast 
that  worthy  took  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  following  sentence  to 
his  host :  "  I'm  told,  Sir  Salar  [his 
pronunciation  of  this  word  made  it 
rhyme  to  valour],  you  stood  by  us  in 
the  Mutiny.  You're  a  fine  fellow  and 
I  honour  you  for  it.     But,  by  G — , 

if  you  hadn't  the  [mentioning 

the  name  of  his  regiment]  would  have 
been  into  you." 

In  place  of  the  ceremonial  attar  and 
pan  which  mark  a  guest's  leave-taking 
in  the  East,  the  Minister  used  to  pre- 
sent two  little  quaint  bottles  in  which 
the  attar  was  enclosed  and  sealed  so 
that  its  perfume  might  not  be  too 
strong  for  Western  taste.  When  the 
little  bottles  were  held  out  on  a  tray 
for  the  Major's  acceptance  he  looked 
at  them  curiously  and  said,  "  What's 
this  ? "  On  my  explaining  that  he 
was  to  take  them  and  pass  on,  he 
ejaculated,  "  I'd  sooner  have  a  doch- 
an-doris"  Salar  Jung  begged  to 
know  what  he  meant,  so  I  said 
jokingly  that  he  evidently  thought 
the  little  bottles  contained  something 
to  drink  and  preferred  the  old  stirrup- 
cup,  which  in  Scotland  went  by  the 
name  of  doch-an-doris.  Lame  as  my 
interpretation  of  this  word  was,  the 
Minister's  swift  intelligence,  aided  by 
his  observation  of  the  Major's  tum- 
bler at  breakfast,  rose  to  the  occasion. 
He  ordered  whisky  and  soda-water  to 
be  brought,  and  persuaded  the  High- 
lander to  walk  off  with  the  bottles  of 
attar  as  well. 

Not  long  after  this  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  accompany  the  Minister  on  a 
tour  in  Northern  India.  At  a  dinner- 
party in  Government  House,  Calcutta, 
a  lady  said  to  me,  "  How  well  your 
Nawab    speaks    English.''     '*  Excuse 


me,"  I  answered,  "  he  does  not  speak 
but  understands  a  good  deal  about  it." 
"  All  I  can  say  is  he  talked  to  me  for 
some  time  last  night,  and  I  don't  know 
Hindustani,"  was  her  reply.  On  re- 
ferring to  Salar  Jung  I  found  he  had 
been  learning  English  for  years  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  speak  it,  except  to  his 
tutor,  till  he  could  converse  freely  and 
correctly,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  the  Viceroy,  who  was  to  be 
the  first  Englishman  to  judge  of  his 
proficiency.  In  carrying  out  this  in- 
tention he  had  kept  his  friends  of  the 
Residency  and  others  in  the  dark. 
The  Highland  Major,  I  may  add,  is 
no  longer  alive  to  appreciate  this 
little  joke. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  not 
altogether  irrelevant  to  my  subject,  as 
they  show  part  of  the  Nawab's  equip- 
ment for  his  tour  to  Europe,  which 
grew  out  of,  or  at  least  took  definite 
shape  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit  to  India  in  1875.  After  the 
magnificent  reception  accorded  to  him 
by  the  natives  of  India  and  its  aristo- 
cracy it  was  only  natural  for  the  Prince 
and  the  noblemen  on  his  Staff  to  en- 
courage a  visit  to  London  from  per- 
haps the  most  striking  figure  they  had 
met  in  the  East. 

The  Minister  had  been  persuaded 
to  engage  a  small  ship  of  the  Rubba- 
tino  Company,  and  to  take  with  him 
a  large  following  amounting  to  more 
than  fifty  persons,  including  servants, 
before  a  medical  officer  of  the  Hyder- 
abad Contingent  and  myself  were 
attached  to  him.  This  mistake  did 
not  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  voyage 
or  of  the  journey  from  Naples,  especi- 
ally as  very  few  of  the  suite  had  any 
acquaintance  with  Western  customs 
or  the  English  language.  To  stuff 
cabins  with  Bombay  mangoes  and 
plantains  and  let  them  rot,  to  lie 
down  anywhere  unturbaned  and  in 
the  lightest   attire,  to   have   no   par- 
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ticular  desire  for  water  except  for 
drinking-purposes,  to  cook  their  food 
in  the  bedrooms  of  foreign  hotels, — 
these  and  other  eccentricities  de- 
manded constant  disinfecting  powder, 
and  action  on  my  part  which  was  only 
political  in  the  sense  that  sanitary 
maxims  cannot  be  enforced,  or  hotel- 
keepers  appeased,  without  a  certain 
amount  of  diplomacy.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  would  say,  when  I  urged 
upon  him  the  claims  of  discipline  and 
suggested  daily  washing  of  the  decks  : 
"My  orders  are  to  make  things  com- 
fortable for  his  Excellency ;  he  has 
taken  the  whole  ship."  His  Excel- 
lency would  bid  me  give  any  orders 
I  thought  necessary,  with  an  Oriental 
calm  and  a  smile  that  betokened  a 
milder  view  of  the  necessity. 

A  hotel-keeper  at  Naples,  pointing 
to  discoloured  walls  and  holes  burnt 
in  bedroom-carpets  by  braziers  used 
for  cooking,  threw  up  his  hands  as  he 
exclaimed  :  "I  shall  have  to  re-paper 
and  re-carpet  these  rooms ;  no  one  can 
be  put  into  them  for  some  days." 
Another  at  Turin,  who  had  witnessed 
an  irruption  of  Mahonmiedan  servants 
into  his  kitchen  and  did  not  grasp 
their  design  in  wishing  to  see  slaugh- 
tered, in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  the  chickens  to  be  cooked 
for  their  masters,  bade  me  farewell  in 
these  words  :  "  Delighted  to  see  you 
on  your  next  visit.  Captain,  but  come 
alone,  come  alone.  Never  again,  never 
again,"  he  repeated,  as  I  expressed  my 
regret  and  tried  to  explain  the  object 
of  Indians  being  educated  by  travel  in 
Europe,  winding  up  with  a  warm  shake 
of  the  hand  and  my  usual  formula, 
"  You  must  put  it  down  in  the  bill." 
He  assured  me  it  was  not  possible  to 
put  it  down  in  the  bill. 

Lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  ex- 
periences of  this  nature  are  within  the 
ordinary  scope  of  a  Political  Officer's 
duties  let  me  note  that  they  were  due 
to  the  two  Englishmen,  who  met  the 


Nawab  at  Naples,  and  thereafter  acted 
as  his  Private  Secretary  and  financial 
Agent,  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
Hindustani  and  new  to  the  Indian 
suite  who  often  came  to  me  in  conse- 
quence. In  London  where  the  Nawab 
had  his  own  house,  and  I  was  lodged 
in  a  hotel  at  some  distance,  the  case 
was  different. 

A  brother-in-law  of  the  Nawab  and 
three  gentlemen  from  Hyderabad, 
Major  N.  the  Commandant  of  bis 
Regular  Troops,  a  perfect  Italian  and 
French  scholar  who,  having  been  many 
years  in  the  Austrian  Army,  was 
invaluable  to  us  on  board-ship  and 
on  the  Continent,  represented,  with 
Surgeon-Major  W.  and  myself,  the 
inner  circle  of  the  party  which  dined 
and  conversed  with  Sir  Salar  Jung. 
After  Naples,  as  above  mentioned, 
Mr.  O.  and  Mr.  R.  joined  this  circle, 
while  in  the  large  outer  ring  of  atten- 
dants who  knew  no  English  the  only 
men  of  note  were  three  Arab  Jema- 
dars of  great  wealth  and  influence  at 
the  Nizam's  capital,  barbaric,  pictur- 
esque persons,  whom,  it  was  said, 
Su-  Salar  Jung  was  bringing  to  Europe 
partly  to  please  them  and  partly  to 
prevent  mischief  among  the  Actions 
under  their  command  at  home. 
Whether  he  feared  that  their  allegiance 
to  himself  might  be  tampered  with  by 
his  enemies  if  he  left  them  behind  I 
do  not  imdertake  to  say;  I  only 
vouch  for  their  enjoyment  of  the  trip, 
their  good  behaviour  (except  as  r^ards 
braziers  in  bedrooms,  kc,\  and  the 
attention  their  magnificent  costumes 
and  costly  weapons  excited  wherever 
they  went. 

Passing  over  the  novelty  of  a  first 
experience  of  board-ship,  and  scenes 
such  as  Aden  and  Port  Said  had  to 
show,  over  Mediterranean  breezes  and 
sunsets,  the  deUght  of  the  Italian 
sailors  when  their  native  coast  came 
in  view  and  cries  of  Reggio  di  Calabria 
broke  forth  as  they  fell   upon  th^ 
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knees  (this  act  of  thanksgiving  made, 
by  the  way,  a  marked  impression  on 
the  Hyderabadees),  the  approach  to 
and  reception  at  Naples  claim  notice 
as  Sir  Salar  Jung's  first  introduction 
to  that  Western  world  he  had  so 
long  desired  to  see.  Raptures  over 
beautiful  scenery  were  not  exactly  in 
the  line  of  our  Indians.  I  noticed 
then  and  later  that  they  could  admire 
to  a  certain  extent  buildings,  pictures, 
statues,  relics  of  former  greatness, 
creations  of  modem  genius,  because 
of  the  human  interest  attached  to 
these  things ;  but  Nature's  handiwork, 
as  opposed  to  man's,  the  glory  of 
mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers,  aroused 
no  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  the  Indian, 
like  the  old  Roman,  has  little  love 
for  scenery,  which  is  more  a  result 
of  education  than  we  like  to  admit. 
I  do  not  wish  to  represent  Sir  Salar 
Jung  and  his  companions  as  wholly 
devoid  of  the  aesthetic  sense :  he 
was  less  so  than  most  educated  men 
of  his  race ;  but  it  is  no  disrespect  to 
his  memory  to  say  he  took  Pope's 
view  that 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

That  study  presented  to  him  at  Naples, 
and  again  at  Rome,  a  wealth  of  cour- 
tesy and  cordiality  such  as  only 
crowned  heads  could  expect.  The 
populace  in  the  streets,  which  alluded 
to  him  in  Paris  as  VEmpereur  des 
IndeSf  were  not  alone  in  believing 
him  to  be  a  sovereign  prince,  a  belief 
which  more  than  one  of  his  suite  was 
foolish  enough  to  encourage,  never 
dreaming  that  what  got  into  European 
newspapers  could  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Minister's  opponents  at  Hyderabad 
and  furnish  ground  for  the  charge  that 
he  was  aping  the  position  of  his 
master  and  squandering  the  State's 
treasure  for  personal  aggrandisement. 
He  himself  never  pretended  to  be 
other    than    he    was.      In   a   letter 


written  from  Rome  on  May  5th  to 
Sir  Richard  Meade,  the  Resident  at 
Hyderabad,  after  alluding  to  ''  a  most 
complimentary  reception  on  landing 
at  Naples"  he  noteis  having  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  "the 
great  General,  Count  von  Moltke," 
and  refers  to  "  a  private  audience  with 
the  King  of  Italy  "  (Victor  Emmanuel) 
and  meetings  in  prospect  "with  the 
Crown  Prince  and  his  beautiful  Prin- 
cess" and  "His  Holiness  the  Pope" 
(Pio  Nono).  He  also  mentions  having 
"seen  and  received  great  kindness 
from  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Sir 
Augustus  Paget." 

The  interview  with  Moltke,  who 
was  staying  in  the  same  hotel  as 
the  Nawab  and  who,  aged  and 
shrunken,  looked  more  like  an 
American  lawyer  than  a  famous 
soldier,  was  a  little  disappointing, 
owing  to  the  great  man's  knowledge 
of  English  being  wanting  in  fluency. 
It  was  marked  by  a  somewhat  sar- 
castic allusion,  as  I  thought,  to  the 
approaching  assumption  by  the  Queen 
of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  that 
seemed  to  imply,  "Don't  you  think 
this  imitation  of  our  Emperor's  recent 
action  in  Germany  rather  imnecessary 
and  absurd  ? "  Tliat  was  the  light  in 
which  many  English  politicians  then 
viewed  it;  but  Sir  Salar  Jung  took 
the  remark  very  simply,  and  without 
appearing  to  notice  the  smile  that 
accompanied  it,  which  after  all  may 
not  have  been  so  sardonic  as  my 
younger  eyes  imagined. 

His  visit  to  the  King  was  not 
private  in  one  sense,  the  rooms  and 
corridors  through  which  we  passed 
being  lined  with  entrancing  uniforms 
of  every  desciiption.  The  King 
standing  near  a  window  in  a  crowded 
room  conversed  with  the  Nawab  for  a 
few  minutes  through  Major  N.  as 
interpreter  (he  told  Sir  Augustus 
Paget  afterwards  that  he  had  never 
met  an  Englishman  who  spoke  Italian 
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so  weU)  and  was  altogether  very 
gracious  in  spite  of  the  Nawab  having 
arrived  ten  minutes  late.  He  had 
rather  a  trick  of  being  a  little  behind 
time  on  state  occasions,  the  notion 
in  Hyderabad  being  that  slavish 
punctuality  was  hardly  conducive  to 
dignity.  This  trick  used  to  worry 
me  a  little  in  India  where  Govern- 
ment House  officials  are  apt  to  frown 
on  the  Political  who  does  not  bring 
his  charge  up  exactly  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  hence  I  laboured  to  instil 
the  idea  that  in  Europe  to  keep  a 
King  waiting,  even  for  a  minute,  was 
esteemed  a  crime.  The  King  and  his 
Court  were  so  much  impressed  by  Sir 
Salar  Jung's  distinguished  appearance 
and  by  his  suite  (the  Arab  Jemadars 
being  particularly  noticed)  that  a  visit 
to  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess 
(the  present  King  and  Queen)  was 
invited,  and  I  received  a  message 
that  full  dress  on  the  part  of  the 
Oriental  attendants  was  especially 
desired.  It  was  amusing  to  see  some 
of  the  great  ladies  surreptitiously 
pinch  the  gold-embroidered  garment 
of  one  of  the  Jemadars  to  test  its 
thickness,  and  all  of  them  inspect 
the  wearer  and  his  companions  with 
open-eyed  curiosity.  The  artless 
questions  I  had  then  to  answer, 
accompanied  by  an  expressed  wish 
to  hear  Hindustani  spoken,  prepared 
me  for  subsequent  repetitions  of  the 
same  performance  in  London,  where 
even  in  the  present  day  fashionable 
people  are  sometimes  unaware  that 
questions  as  to  whether  an  Indian 
prince  is  married  or  unmarried,  how 
many  wives  he  has,  and  so  forth,  are 
as  foreign  to  his  ideas  of  etiquette  as 
inquiries  from  him  regarding  their 
age,  income,  or  position  in  society 
would  be  to  theirs.  We  are  getting 
on,  however;  in  1876  the  spectacle  of 
a  Maharaja  waltzing  with  an  English 
lady  would  have  been  impossible. 
For  the  presentation  of  the  Nawab 


and  his  suite  to  the  Pope  we  were 
indebted  to  the  kind  offices  and 
diplomacy  of  Archbishop  Howard. 
It  was  a  curious  and  striking  scene. 
An  Oriental  statesman,  versed  in  the 
art  of  being  all  things  to  all  men,  a 
strong  supporter  of  law  and  order 
and  public  morality,  in  private  life 
esteemed  by  his  own  countrymen  an 
irreproachable  follower  of  the  Prophet^ 
yet  having  no  sympathy  with  bigotry 
or  priestcraft,  introduced  to  the 
splendours  of  the  Vatican,  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  reflected 
in  the  variegated  uniforms  of  Papal 
guards  and  the  robes  of  cardinals 
and  priests  around  a  venerable  and 
venerated  figure  in  spotless  white, 
representing  a  power  in  Christendom 
superior  to  that  of  any  secular 
monarch  !  Archbishop  Howard  began 
the  ceremony  with  a  few  explanatory 
words  of  courtly  hyperbole  regarding 
the  distinguished  visitor,  whom  the 
Holy  Father  welcomed  most  gra- 
ciously, proffering  thanks,  among 
compliments,  for  the  protection  and 
assistance  afforded  to  the  sons  of 
the  Church  in  the  Hyderabad  State 
under  Sir  Salar  Jung's  liberal  policy, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  such 
protection  and  assistance  would  be 
continued  and  extended  in  the  future ; 
to  which  the  Nawab  made  what 
the  reporters  term  a  suitable  reply 
through  our  spokesman  and  translator 
Major  N.,  who,  after  presentation 
and  due  obeisance  as  the  sole  Roman 
Catholic  of  our  party,  proceeded  to 
introduce  the  members  of  the  suite 
to  His  Holiness.  We,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  epithet  mio  figlio 
vouchsafed  to  Major  N.,  stood  forth 
and  bowed  respectfully,  the  Indians 
salaaming  with  hand  as  well  as  head 
and  body  after  the  manner  of  their 
country.  One  of  the  Arab  Jemadars 
amused  us  by  grasping  the  Pope's 
hand,  as  it  was  extended  to  return 
his   salutation   in   like   manner,    and 
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shaking  it  warmly, — ^a  greeting  which 
called  a  slight  flush  and  smile  into 
Pio  Nono's  pale  face  and  produced 
a  gentle  ripple  all  round  the  assem- 
bly. 

But  I  must  hurry  on  from  this  in- 
teresting ceremony  and  other  incidents 
of  that  delightful  visit  to  Rome,  the 
Nawab's  wonder  at  the  glories  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  churches,  palaces,  statues, 
and  picture-galleries,  the  attentions  he 
received  from  the  British  Embassy 
and  Roman  aristocracy,  the  sensation 
he  made,  and  the  impressions  he 
received.  Want  of  space  compels  me 
also  to  leave  unnoticed  the  days  spent 
in  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan,  which 
added  so  greatly  to  his  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  and  hospitalities  of  Italy, 
and  to  make  Paris  the  next  point  of 
observation. 

Here  occurred  the  one  disaster  of 
the  tour,  and  one  great  enough  to 
overshadow  all  that  came  after.  On 
the  day  of  Salar  Jung's  arrival  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  while  he  was  ascending 
the  staircase  his  heels  slipped  on  the 
polished  landing  and  he  sat  down 
heavily,  as  a  man  falls  on  the  ice, 
before  an  arm  could  be  stretched  out 
to  his  assistance.  I  was  close  behind, 
but  unfortunately  too  late.  The 
Nawab's  courage  as  he  was  carried  to 
his  room,  and  his  own  assurances, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  his  two 
private  physicians,  a  French  doctor 
who  was  summoned,  and  Surgeon- 
Major  W.,  permitted  us  to  hope  that 
a  violent  contusion  was  the  extent  of 
his  injury  and  that  he  would  be  up 
and  about  again  in  two  or  three  days. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  month 
that,  still  helpless,  he  was  carried  to 
the  train  and  conveyed  by  special 
steamer  from  Calais  to  Folkestone 
where  he  landed  on  June  1st  and  met 
with  an  ofiicial  reception  from  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation. 

In  replying  to  the  Mayor's  address 
of  welcome  the  Nawab  said  : 


It  affords  me  the  highest  interest  and 
pleasure  to  carry  out  my  long  cherished 
desire  to  see  this  country,  with  which  the 
family  of  my  master,  His  Highness  the 
Nizam,  has  been  so  closely  connected 
during  the  past  century.  I  can  also 
claim  an  intimate  association  with  some 
of  the  highest  officers  of  the  British 
Government,  dating  back  as  far  as  the 
year  when  my  great  grandfather,  Mir 
Alam,  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam,  pro- 
ceeded to  Calcutta  to  arrange  with  Lord 
Comwallis  the  treaty  and  alliance  for 
making  the  first  war  against  Tippoo 
Sultan.  You  have  alluded  to  the  recent 
visit  of  £Qs  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India.  I  must  ask  your  per- 
mission to  add  my  assurance  to  your 
conviction  on  this  subject,  namely,  that 
England  and  India  are  thereby  knitted 
closer  together  in  bonds  of  unity  and 
peace.  The  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
Princes  and  Nobles  of  the  Native  States 
to  do  honour  to  the  Heir- Apparent  of  the 
British  throne  has  been  gladly  and  faith- 
fully accepted  wherever  it  was  possible, 
and  I  can  affirm  the  result  is  that  this 
royal  visit  has  very  materially  strength- 
ened the  affections  and  developed  the 
feelings  of  the  Native  Princes  and  people 
of  India  to  the  British  Crown  and  to  the 
Empress  of  India.  I  shall  ever  pray  for 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Indian  Empire. 

Under  the  escort  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  other  English  friends 
the  Nawab  then  travelled  to  London, 
where  he  occupied  for  two  months 
Lord  Rosebery's  house  in  Hamilton 
Place  (now  the  Bachelors'  Club) 
which  had  been  taken  for  him. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  Sir  James 
Paget  and  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  to 
attend  to  his  injuries,  and  their  ex- 
amination discovered  a  fracture  in 
a  bone  of  the  right  thigh  which  neces- 
sitated splints  and  a  long  rest.  This 
accident  crippled  the  Nawab  for  the 
rest  of  his  tour,  and  induced  him, 
after  two  months  of  England,  to  give 
up  his  idea  of  visiting  Berlin,  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  and  Constantinople,  and 
to  return  to  India.  Those  two  months, 
however,  were  one  continued  ovation. 
In  spite  of  his  being  confined  to,  and 
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carried  about  in  a  speciaUy  constructed 
chair,  he  saw  and  did  a  great  deal, 
winning  golden  opinions  on  all  sides 
by  the  simplicity  and  charm  of  his 
manners.  By  the  aid  of  crutches  he 
was  enabled  to  stand  when  invested 
at  Oxford  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  an  honour  shared  in 
company  with  Sir  William  Mansfield 
(afterwards  Lord  Sandhurst),  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  Canon  Liddon,  and  appre- 
ciated as  highly  as  he  enjoyed  the 
cheers  and  remarks  of  the  under- 
graduates which  accompanied  it.  On 
other  great  occasions  also  he  was 
compelled  to  use  crutches,  notably  on 
the  presentation  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  City  of  London  at  the  Guildhall, 
an  unprecedented  honour  for  the 
Minister  of  a  native  Indian  Ruler  ; 
but  though  he  managed  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  to 
stay  at  Dunrobin  Castle  for  a  few 
days,  and  to  see  Edinburgh,  his  jour- 
neys by  rail  were  curtailed  by  his 
accident,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
invitations  to  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  other  places.  Deputations  from 
various  Associations  were  numerous; 
as  were  banquets,  receptions,  and 
other  social  gatherings,  from  those  of 
Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  Marlborough  House  to  the  enter- 
tainments given  in  his  honour  by  the 
dite  of  London  society.  Some  of 
England's  most  distinguished  men 
were  entertained  at  his  own  table ;  all 
classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  anxious  to  see  and  welcome  the 
man  whom  the  newspapers  hailed  as 
having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
saving  Southern  India  from  revolt  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Mutiny. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  retrace 
what  everyone  knew  or  heard  at 
that  time  about  this  famous  Indian 
nobleman  so  much  as  to  record 
less  known  details  witliin  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  I  remember  his 
surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  cool  green 


tranquil  beauty  of  the  English  land- 
scape, without  an  acre  of  waste  land ; 
at  English  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep; 
at  the  parks  of  London  and  the  daily 
throng  of  handsome  equipages ;  the 
traffic  in  the  streets,  the  management 
of  which  is  a  constant  wonder  to 
foreigners ;  the  miles  of  stately  man- 
sions occupied,  as  he  thought,  by  rich 
noblemen  whose  names  I  was  bound 
to  know;  the  stupendous  wealth  of 
the  world's  greatest  metropolis;  the 
jewels  he  saw  on  the  persons  of  Eng- 
lish ladies,  which  he  said  outshone 
those  of  the  East ;  the  heat  and  dis* 
comfort  of  evening  parties,  which  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea; 
the  freedom  accorded  to  the  masses 
and  their  intelligent  democratic  inde- 
pendence; the  business  character  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  contrasted  with 
Paris,  which,  he  observed,  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  beautiful  city  of  pleasure. 
In  his  comments  regarding  leading 
men  there  was  only  one  of  whom  I 
ever  heard  him  speak  in  tones  of  dis- 
appointment. Beyond  inviting  him 
to  a  grand  reception  at  the  Foreign 
Office  held  in  honour  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
the  Premier,  left  him  severely  alone. 
"  I  thought  you  told  me,"  he  said  to 
me,  "that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  men  and  best  talkers  in 
England."  "  He  has  that  reputation," 
I  replied  ;  on  which  the  Nawab  inno- 
cently informed  me  that,  though  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  introduced  him 
and  placed  him  next  to  the  Prime 
Minister  at  dinner  at  Marlborough 
House  the  Sphinx  had  hardly  opened 
his  lips  the  whole  time.  I  call  this  re- 
mark innocent  because  I  knew  that 
certain  persons  thought  the  Nawab's 
visit  to  England  was  not  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  a  political  object  which  the 
Premier  was  not  anxious  to  encourage. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand 
(being  then  out  of  office),  dined  with 
the  Nawab,  and  elicited  his  genuine 
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admiration  so  far  that  he  went  back 
to  India  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
Liberal  than  with  the  Conservative 
party.  When  I  asked  him  what  were 
the  two  things  which  had  struck  him 
most  on  his  tour  he  answered :  "It 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  perhaps  I  should 
name  the  English  man-of-war  we  saw 
in  Bombay  Harbour  when  the  men 
were  turned  out  for  action  and  fired 
the  guns,  and  Woolwich  Arsenal." 

What  more  can  I  tell  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  without  being  considered 
tiresome  or  indiscreet]  An  enter- 
prising modern  reporter  would  have 
found  many  columns  in  his  visiting- 
list,  in  the  lavish  display  of  flowers 
that  adorned  the  exterior  of  his 
house;  the  burly  detective  in  the 
hall,  ever  on  guard  to  defend  him 
from  sharpers  and  extortionate  trades- 
men ;  the  idiosyncracies  of  the 
various  members  of  his  household, 
from  the  Oriental  Secretary  who  was 
always  going  to  write  an  article 
for  The  Nineteenth  Century  or 
Fortnightly  Review  to  the  good- 
looking  Philistine  who  discovered 
more  to  admire  in  Fortnum  and 
Mason's  shop  and  the  Burlington 
Arcade  than  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  National  Gallery  together ; 
the  box  taken  for  him  at  the  Opera 
where  he  never  appeared  (he  resembled 
his  countrymen  in  having  no  taste  or 
ear  for  music),  the  theatres  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  visited;  his  portrait  in  the 
illustrated  papers,  which  might  have 
been  described  as  follows : 


His  Excellency  has  a  thoughtful  face, 
of  light  complexion,  which,  but  for  the 
mouth  and  slightly  projecting  teeth,  might 
almost  be  termed  handsome.  A  small 
neat  white  turban  crowns  a  head  that 
would  attract  attention  anywhere,  in 
prince  or  peasant.  Eyes  beaming  with 
benevolence  and  humour,  always  ready 
to  smile,  reflect  the  general  tone  of  fea- 
tures which  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
sternness  or  iU-temper  means.  Children 
take  to  him  instinctively,  while  a  natural 


air  of  distinction  and  chivalry  lends  a 
singular  charm  to  manners  marked  by 
extreme  simplicity.  About  five  feet  ten 
in  height,  his  figure  is  neither  spare  nor 
stout,  and  is  generally  clad  in  a  long 
black  coat  of  cloth  or  velvet,  close  fitting 
and  buttoned  from  throat  to  waist  with 
ample  skirts  descending  to  a  few  inches 
of  tiie  ankle,  &c. 

Such  details,  if  expanded  as  they 
might  be,  would  take  up  more  space 
than  I  can  hope  to  be  allowed ;  but 
I  will  venture  to  recall  one  or  two 
incidents  of  the  Nawab's  social  life  in 
England  which,  as  already  stated,  was 
restricted  to  two  months,  the  first 
three  weeks  of  which  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed-room  where  I  used  to  see 
him  daily.  Afterwards  he  would  be 
carried  down-stairs  and  drive  in  the 
Park  and  about  the  streets  while  he 
waa  in  London. 

At  one  of  two  big  dinners  he  gave 
at  his  house,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sat  on  his  right  and  the  late  Maharaja 
Dhuleep  Singh  on  his  left,  he  afforded 
several  distinguished  men,  including 
the  present  Premier  and  late  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  view  of  an  Eastern  durbar  with 
English  surroundings.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  the  Prince,  just  returned 
from  his  visit  to  India,  prompted  the 
spectacle.  I  remember  being  puzzled 
at  seeing  the  guests  crowded  into  a 
smaller  room  divided  from  the  large 
drawing-room  adjoining  by  closed 
doors,  till  presently  on  a  given  signal 
the  latter  were  opened  and  the  com- 
pany passed  through,  headed  by  the 
Prince  who  took  his  seat  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room  in  a  chair  of  state. 
The  guests  were  seated  in  rows  on  hia 
left  while  the  Nawab  and  his  followers 
from  Hyderabad,  ranged  on  the  right, 
one  by  one  formally  walked  up  to  BKs 
Royal  Highness,  bowed,  and  retired 
backwards  after  presenting  their 
nuzzers  which  were  touched  and 
remitted,  in  official  parlance;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Prince  merely  laid  a  finger 
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on  the  gold  coins  (varying  in  number 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  person 
presented)  placed  on  a  small  napkin 
in  the  open  palm  of  each,  instead  of 
accepting  the  proffered  present  or 
tribute.  A  common  enough  sight  in 
India,  this  little  ceremony  must  have 
been  unique  in  Piccadilly. 

Another  scene  rises  before  me  when 
Sir  Salar  Jung,  wheeled  into  a  room 
at  a  reception  given  by  one  of  the  first 
noblemen  in  the  land,  took  the  salutes 
of  lords  and  ladies  like  a  royal  per- 
sonage, instead  of  presenting  a  nuzzer 
in  token  of  fealty.  To  see  a  duchess 
curtsey  as  she  passed  in  front  of  him 
and  ladies  brought  up  to  his  chair  and 
presented  rather  embarassed  his  sense 
of  politeness.  When  one,  with  a 
foreign  accent,  smilingly  inquired  if 
it  was  the  custom  in  his  country  for 
ladies  to  be  presented  to  gentlemen, 
he  begged  me  to  explain  how  much  he 
regretted  the  position  that  made  him 
the  recipient  of  attentions  at  variance 
with  his  own  wishes,  and  to  which  he 
had  no  title  except  through  the  cour- 
tesy extended  to  a  helpless  stranger. 
He  had  enjoyed  real  power  too  long 
to  crave  for  empty  show  not  his  due. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  his 
Arabian  descent  and  innate  modesty 
separated  him  from  the  ordinary 
Indian  grandee.  No  one  would  have 
enjoyed  more  than  he  a  story  about 
William  Pitt  I  read  or  heard  some- 
where many  years  ago,  but  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  is  not  authentic,  as  I 
cannot  find  it  in  Lord  Stanhope's  or 
Lord  Rosebery's  books.  It  represented 
a  noble  mediocrity  as  assuring  the 
great  statesman  with  some  condescen- 
sion that  he  might  fairly  expect  an 
earldom  for  his  magnificent  services. 
"  I  an  Earl ! "  was  the  haughty  reply  ; 
"  I  make  Dukes." 

"Why,"  I  was  asked  more  than 
once,  "  why  is  Sir  Salar  Jung  hurrying 
back  to  India  so  soon  and  facing  the 
Red  Sea  in  August  in  his  crippled 


condition,  when  by  staying  a  little 
longer  his  health  and  powers  of 
locomotion  would  be  greatly  improved 
and  he  could  see  more  of  England  and 
Europe  according  to  his  original  in- 
tention?" The  real  answer  to  this 
question,  though  naturally  suppressed, 
lay,  I  was  told,  in  an  urgent  appeal 
for  his  return  from  the  Nawab's 
zenana  in  Hyderabad,  supported  by 
others,  who  looked  on  his  accident  at 
Paris  as  an  unlucky  omen.  No  one 
with  any  knowledge  of  Eastern 
character  can  dismiss  this  idea  as 
puerile,  though  Salar  Jung  was  pro- 
bably less  subject  to  superstition  than 
most  of  his  compatriots. 

On  his  return  journey  he  had  the 
opportunity,  denied  to  him  before,  of 
seeing  the  principal  sights  of  Paris, 
having  Laurence  Oliphant  as  a  guide 
to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the 
siege  of  1871  and  its  history  during 
that  momentous  period.  Most  of  the 
suite  had  been  sent  back  previously, 
thus  enabling  him  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fort and  discipline  of  a  P.  and  O. 
steamer  with  only  a  few  attendants. 
Though  no  epicure,  the  dinner-tables  of 
London  and  Paris  made  him  exclaim 
to  me  with  a  laugh  the  first  day  on 
board-ship,  "How  we  shall  hate  the 
food  at  Hyderabad  when  we  get 
back  ! "  He  had  previously  mooted 
the  idea  of  taking  a  French  cook 
back  with  him,  but  was  induced  to 
abandon  it  from  fear  that  a  French- 
man would  not  long  remain  to  super- 
intend his  kitchen.  The  wish,  how- 
ever, bore  fruit  in  the  increased 
attention  paid  in  after  years  to 
those  Hyderabad  banquets  which  Sir 
Salar  Jung  was  the  first  to  render 
famous  in  the  eyes  of  European 
guests,  whose  praises  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  pUlaus  and  curries. 

My  gossip  has  now  run  to  its  as- 
signed limit,  and  must  close  with  the 
sad  reflection   how  few   of   my  com- 
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panions  on  that  journey  to  Europe 
are  now  alive  !  Sir  Salar  Jung  was 
suddenly  carried  off  by  cholera  at 
Hyderabad  less  than  six  years  after 
it,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  to  the  grief 
of  millions.  Hyderabad,  or  indeed 
India,  cannot  expect  to  see  his  like 
again,  for,  though  grateful  admirers 
may  have  overdrawn  his  picture  as 
a  statesman  and  administrator,  they 
cannot  exaggerate  his  priceless  ser- 
vices during  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  rule  of  nearly  twenty-nine  years. 
East  or  West,  little  men  who  receive 
favours  from  and  tender  counsel, 
interested  or  disinterested,  to  a  great 
man  are  apt  to  invest  him  with 
colossal  intellect  and  virtue  when  he 
follows  their  advice.  This  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  adulation  in  the 
Italian,  French,  and  English  news- 
papers which  spoke  of  Salar  Jung 
as  a  combination  of  Machiavelli, 
Richelieu,  and  Disraeli  combined. 
It  was  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
was  never  puffed  up  by  it.  His 
cleverness  and  tact,  the  enlighten- 
ment and  liberality  of  his  ideas,  were 
as  patent  to  those  who  knew  him  as 
his  kind  heart  and  sunny,  cheerful 
disposition.  They  knew  also  how  he 
shrank  from  inflicting  pain,  even  at 
the  demand  of  justice,  or  from  hurt- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  most  humble 
dependant;  how,  though  an  Oriental, 
he  disliked  deceit,  even  when  it  ap- 
peared necessary  to  countermine 
opposition;  how  his  patriotism 
desired  the  welfare  of  the  Nizam's 
State  more  than  his  own,  and  left 
his  family  lakhs  of  debt  at  his 
death,  instead  of  accumulated  wealth. 
But  more  remarkable  than  any  other 
of  his  gifts  was  a  fascination  of 
manner  and  bearing  that  attracted 
every  one,  young  or  old,  and  made 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  regard 
him  as  greater  than  he  really  was 
outside  Hyderabad.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  about 


this  estimate  of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  he 
was  without  doubt  the  most  remark- 
able Indian  subject  of  the  Queen- 
Empress  who.  has  ever  visited 
England. 

I  should  have  ended  here  without 
departing  from  the  rule  I  began  with, 
of  not  touching  on  any  political  in- 
cident of  Sir  Salar  Jung's  tour  or 
career,  though  I  am  conscious  that  a 
limitation  of  this  kind,  coupled  with 
a  wish  to  avoid  all  risk  of  jarring 
the  feelings  of  persons  still  living  in 
England  or  India,  has  deprived  these 
reminiscences  of  a  few  details  that 
might  have  been  deemed  interesting 
— ^for  an  Oriental  statesman,  of  any 
mark,  apart  from  politics,  is  somewhat 
like  a  diamond  without  facets.  But 
a  brief  infraction  of  this  rule  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned,  since  a  letter 
has  recently  been  made  public  in  Mr. 
Thornton's  Memoir  of  Sir  Richard 
Meade  in  which  Lord  Lytton,  refer- 
ring to  an  infamous  newspaper-attack 
on  his  old  subordinate  when  Resident 
at  Hyderabad,  wrote  to  him  these 
startliiig  words  : 

The  intrigues  of  Sir  Salar  Jung  were 
regarded  by  me  as  the  greatest  danger 
to  which  the  British  power  in  India  was 
exposed  during  my  own  Viceroyalty — a 
danger  far  greater  than  any  which  was 
involved  in  war  or  famine.  That  danger 
was  imminent,  and  if  the  gravity  of  it 
remained  unknown  to  the  public  and  to 
Parliament,  it  is  because  it  was  unosten- 
tatiously but  effectually  averted,  and  its 
recurrence  rendered  impossible,  by  the 
skill  and  courage  with  which  you  most 
ablv  carried  out  your  onerous  instructions 
in  dealing  with  it. 

To  be  told  on  such  authority  that 
Salar  Jung's  intrigues  were  a  great 
danger  to  the  British  power  in  India 
will  come  as  a  sudden  shock  to  those 
who  remember  and  admired  him. 
With  the  utmost  deference  I  cannot 
help  thinking  the  statement  over- 
strained.    That  Sir  Salar  Jung  was 
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induced  to  sanction  secret  attempts 
to  circumvent  the  authority  of  the 
Indian  Government,  by  bringing  out- 
side  influence  to  bear  on  it  with  a 
view  to  remove  opposition  to  his  own 
wishes  in  one  or  two  important  mat- 
ters of  state,  is  not  to  be  denied; 
nor  was  it  to  be  made  light  of  by 
a  Viceroy,  whose  first  duty  in  the 
East  is  to  govern.  Yet  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Hyderabad  Minister  would 
honestly  have  repudiated  the  slightest 
intention  of  disloyalty  towards  the 
Queen-Empress  or  her  representative. 
He  was  probably  induced  to  think 
that  the  latter  might  be  converted  to 
his  views,  or  have  his  hand  forced, 
through  the  advocacy  of  persons  in 
high  places  and  of  the  Press.  This 
remark  refers  especially  to  the  domi- 
nant idea  of  his  later  years,  which 
was  to  secure  the  restoration  of  Berar, 
a  province  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the 
British  Government  in  1854  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Force  known  as 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent;  an  idea 
which  attracted  sympathy  from  Eng- 
lishmen who  could  derive  no  personal 
benefit  from  it  and  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Queen  was  beyond  suspicion.  He 
knew  of  course  how  apt  all  Govern- 
ments are  to  overlook  a  staunch  ad- 
herent in  the  desire  to  propitiate  a 
possible  opponent,  and  how  efficacious 
a  show  of  resistance  or  discontent 
often  is.  His  visit  to  England  and 
the  attentions  he  received  there  as  a 
political  and  social  celebrity  served, 
as  was  natural,  to  heighten  the  view 
he  was  entitled  to  take  of  his  own 
services  as  indispensable  to  his  own 
State  and  the  Government  of  India, 
and  unfortunately  did  not  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  wretched  counsel 
that   tried   to   divide   him  from   the 


Resident    at    Hyderabad.      To    this 
counsel  all,  or  most  of  his  mistakes 
were  due,  and  the  pity  of  it  was  that  it 
came  from  foreigners  of  English  birth 
or  education.     They  taught  him  for 
a  time  to  distrust  his  responsible  ad- 
visers, and  to  resort  to  intrigue  when 
there  was  positively  no  necessity  for 
it,  he  himself  being  the  best  advocate 
of  his  own  claims  and  the  most  likely 
to  obtain  whatever  the  Government 
could  give,  while  one  or  two  of  them 
were  enough  to  discredit   any  cause, 
however   just.      Confidential  conmiu- 
nications   between  the  Resident  and 
the  Minister  were,  I  am  afraid,  shown 
to  agents   whose   profits   lay  in   dis- 
union between  the  two,  while  disin- 
terested sympathy  was   attracted   by 
one-sided  and  inaccurate  information 
calculated  by  its  authors  to  fetter  the 
Viceroy.     But  in  all  this  Salar  Jung 
was,  I  feel  convinced,  led  away  by  bad 
advice,  and  cherished  no  desire  incom- 
patible in  his  own  mind  with  sincere 
loyalty  to  the  Paramount  Power  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  sustain  in 
1857.     It  would  be  more  difficult  to 
defend  one  or  two  measures  he  took 
to    strengthen   his   own   position   by 
weakening  that  of  Ins  chief  rival  at 
Hyderabad  ;  measures  which  time  has 
avenged  to  some  extent  by  making  a 
son  of  that  rival  the  present  Minister 
to  the  Nizam,  while  Salar  Jung's  own 
two  sons  and  son-in-law  have  passed 
away.     A  young  grandson  remains  to 
represent   the   famous   Minister, — of 
whom   it   may  justly   be   said    that, 
whatever  his  mistakes,  no  statesman, 
with   a   like    environment    and    pos- 
sessed  of    equal   power   and   control 
of     the     public    purse,    has    left    a 
whiter  memory. 

G.  H.  Trevor. 
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(The  Romance  op  a  Turkish  HauIm.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Margaret  joined  the  party 
at  luncheon  she  found  Valda  and 
another  of  the  younger  ladies  leaning 
back  in  their  chairs  in  an  exhausted 
state  after  the  fatigues  of  the  bath, 
which  had,  they  complained,  been 
unbearably  hot.  The  marble  chamber 
that  they  used  was  always  heated  to 
a  tremendous  extent  in  the  morning, 
and  Margaret  generally  prefen^ed  to 
wait  until  the  evening,  when  the 
walls  and  floor  had  had  time  to  cool 
down  a  little  ;  but  the  Turkish  ladies 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  greater 
the  heat  the  more  thorough  the  work, 
and  they  suffered  willingly,  though 
complainingly. 

A  slave  girl  stood  behind  Valda  all 
through  the  meal,  softly  rubbing  her 
mistress's  hair  with  a  towel ;  but  it 
was  so  long  and  thick  that  it  was  a 
troublesome  business  to  get  it  dry,  and 
Valda  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in 
the  garden  with  it  falling  about  her 
shoulders.  It  glittered  in  the  sun- 
shine like  threads  of  burnished  gold, 
and  Margaret,  who  was  sitting  by 
looking  after  Djemal-ed-Din,  could 
not  restrain  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration. 

"Yes,"  said  Valda  with  a  sigh, 
"  it  does  look  like  gold  after  it  has 
l)cen  washed,  but  it  won't  last  long. 
My  mother's  was  just  like  this  when 
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she  was  young :  she  has  a  lock  of  it, 
which  she  has  kept,  and  it  is  a  deeper 
gold  than  mine  and  more  beautiful; 
but  now,  you  see,  it  is  quite  black. 
Every  year  mine  is  getting  more 
brown  and  less  gold,  and  soon  it  will 
be  quite  ugly.  It  vexes  me  to  think 
of  it,  but  I  don't  know  why  it  should. 
It  does  not  really  matter  in  the  least; 
the  Pasha  is  the  only  person  to  care, 
and  he  is  easily  satisfied." 

Valda  was  in  a  melancholy  mood 
that  afternoon,  and  nothing  that 
Margaret  could  say  availed  to  cheer 
her.  In  the  evening,  after  Djem&l- 
ed-Din  had  been  put  to  bed  and 
to  sleep  (a  work  always  of  much  diffi- 
culty), she  asked  Margaret  to  come 
and  talk  to  her  and  the  Pasha  in 
their  sitting-room.  It  was  Margaret's 
custom  to  look  in  upon  them  to  say 
good-night,  and  they  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  asking  her  to  draw  a 
chair  up  to  their  two  sofas,  and  talk 
with  them  a  while.  Valda  generally 
took  little  part  in  these  conversa- 
tions, and  rarely  interposed  except 
to  put  in  a  suggestion  or  ask  for  an 
explanation ;  but  to-night  it  was  she, 
and  not  Mai'garet,  who  talked.  Her 
mood  of  the  afternoon  had  changed 
strangely,  and  had  given  place  to  a 
state  of  suppressed  excitement  that 
made  her  hardly  mistress  of  herself. 

She  listened  impatiently  to  an  ac- 
count that  the  P&sha  gave  of  a  ball 
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at  Ghesireh  to  which  he  had  been  the 
night  before.  He  did  not  dance,  but 
he  enjoyed  going  to  European  parties 
where  he  was  introduced  to  charming 
English  ladies,  and  he  liked  to  tell  his 
wife  all  about  them  afterwards.  He 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  this  ball 
especially,  and  he  was  very  full  of  it ; 
but  Valda  listened  without  sympathy, 
and  at  last  she  interrupted  him  with 
a  vehement  remonstrance. 

"  Why  do  you  tell  us  all  this. 
Pasha?  Mademoiselle  knows  it,  and 
I  don't  want  to  know  it.  You  go 
and  amuse  yourself  with  these  English 
ladies, — ^you  sit  in  these  little  cosy 
nooks  that  you  describe, — you  con- 
verse, —  you  exchange  compliments, 
VW71  Dieu !  and  you  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  quite  believe  you ;  but 
you  do  not  consider  how  annoying  it 
is  to  me,  who  have  to  stay  cooped  up 
at  home,  to  listen  to  your  tales." 

The  Pasha  glanced  at  her  in  as- 
tonishment, and  then  he  chuckled 
softly.  "  You  are  jealous  of  these 
English  ladies,  Valda,  I  do  believe," 
he  said,  looking  highly  delighted. 

"Not  at  all!"  Valda  protested 
energetically.  "Do  not  flatter  your- 
self. The  person  of  whom  I  am 
jealous  is  you.  Why  should  you  be 
free  to  go  out  and  enjoy  yourself  with 
ladies  of  all  nations,  while  I  am  not  ? 
It  is  villainously  unfair  !  " 

"  My  dear  Valda,  you  see  quite 
as  much  of  the  ladies  as  I  do,"  said 
the  Pasha,  pretending  to  misunder- 
stand her.  "  Ladies  of  all  nations 
come  to  call  upon  you,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  simply  for  your  sake  that 
they  are  so  amiable  to  me.  Only 
last  night  two  of  them  asked  my 
permission  to  come  and  make  your 
acquaintance.  By  the  way, — I  ought 
to  have  told  you — I  said  that  you 
would  be  pleased,  and  they  are 
coming  to  call  some  day  this  week." 

"  I  do  not  want  them  ! "  said 
V^alda  vehemently.      "  I  see    enough 


women,  and  I  am  tired  of  them. 
You  know  that  these  parties  of  yours 
would  be  very  dull  if  you  met  only 
men  there.  If  you  know  the  ladies 
and  amuse  yourself  with  them,  why 
should  not  I  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  gentlemen?  It  is  monstrous 
that  such  an  inequality  should  exist ! 
Don't  you  think  so.  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

Margaret  was  dumb  with  surprise. 
She  had  often  heard  Valda  murmur 
against  the  restrictions  upon  her  sex  ; 
but  her  remarks  had  always  been 
tempered  by  a  spirit  of  fatalism  that 
had  made  her  accept  them  as  irre- 
mediable; this  open  mutiny  was  a 
new  thing.  But  not  less  surprising 
than  Valda's  outburst  was  the  Pasha's 
manner  of  taking  it.  Margaret  would 
have  expected  him  to  look  excessively 
annoyed,  but  she  saw  that  he  merely 
smiled  with  quiet  amusement. 

"What  would  you  do,  Valda,  if  I 
were  to  take  you  at  your  word,  and 
let  you  come  with  me  to  one  of  these 
parties? "  he  asked  jestingly.  "  Should 
you  know  how  to  make  conversation 
with  one  strange  man  after  another  ? 
I  don't  think  you  would.  I  think 
when  it  came  to  the  point  your 
irresistible  impulse  would  be  to  cover 
up  your  face  and  scream  to  them  all 
to  keep  away." 

"Of  course  I  should,"  said  Valda 
with  quivering  lips.  "I  know  that 
I  should  behave  like  a  fool ;  but  it 
is  what  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
be,  and  it  is  not  my  fault.  Any 
reform  in  this  direction  will  come  too 
late  for  me ;  but  does  that  alter  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  system  ? " 

Valda  sat  upright  among  her 
cushions,  trying  to  control  the  emotion 
into  which  she  had  been  betrayed  ; 
but  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,- 
and  as  she  finished  speaking,  her 
voice  broke,  and  the  heavy  drops 
rolled  silently  down  her  face. 

The  Pasha  sprang  from  his  sofa 
in    surprise    and    dismay,    and    flung 
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himself  on  his  knees  at  her  side. 
"Valda,  my  dear  Valda,  what  have 
I  done,  what  have  I  said  to  hurt 
you  1 "  he  asked  rapidly  in  Turkish. 
"  Tell  me,  Yildiz,  my  star,  my  delight, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  1  You  know 
that  your  wish  is  my  wish,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  I  can  refuse  you. 
What  is  your  desire  ? " 

Valda  could  not  tell  him.  She 
had  dashed  away  her  tears,  and  was 
making  desperate  efforts  to  regain  her 
composure  ;  but  shaken  by  a  storm 
of  agonised  weeping,  she  turned  her- 
self away  from  the  Pasha  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  cushions.  His  arm 
was  round  her,  and  he  could  feel  the 
violence  of  her  sobs,  as  he  looked  up 
at  Margaret  with  distress  and  anxiety 
in  his  kind  face.  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Mademoiselle  ?  "  he  asked 
pressingly.  "  Do  you  know  of  any 
reason  for  this  ? " 

He  had  often  known  Valda  shed 
tears.  She  had  her  melancholy  moods, 
and  he  had  more  than  once  found 
her  crying  for  no  reason  that  he 
could  discover  ;  but  never  since  the 
night  of  his  wedding,  which  he  looked 
back  upon  even  now  with  a  pang, 
had  he  seen  her  in  such  an  agony  of 
distress  and  self-abandonment  as  this. 
He  had  felt  then  that  all  his  hopes 
of  happiness  hung  in  the  balance, 
llie  beautiful  young  wife  whom  he 
had  never  seen  had  taken  his  heart 
captive  from  the  moment  of  suspense 
when,  on  lifting  her  veil,  he  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  vision  of  overwhelming 
beauty  that  met  his  gaze,  and  to  find 
his  prize  shrinking  from  him,  and 
fainting  in  his  arms,  had  been  a 
severe  disappointment.  When  she 
had  come  to  her  senses,  she  had 
fallen  into  just  such  a  storm  of 
weeping  as  this,  and  he  had  feared 
that  she  would  never  be  reconciled 
to  the  fate  which  had  given  her  to 
him  as  a  wife.  It  had  been  a  great 
shock   to  him,  and  the  remembrance 


of  it  returned  to  him  now  with  a 
miserable  misgiving,  as  he  bent  over 
her  and  vainly  tried  to  calm  her 
agitation.  Yet  if  there  were  any 
tragedy  in  her  life  Mademoiselle  must 
surely  know  of  it. 

"What  do  you  think  can  be  the 
matter  1 "  he  asked  again,  as  Margaret 
kept  silence;  but  before  she  could 
answer,  Valda  raised  her  head  from 
the  cushions  and  spoke  for  herself. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter," 
she  said,  trying  to  force  a  smile.  "  I 
am  not  very  well,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  behaving  so  foolishly.  It  is  all 
nonsense  about  injustice  and  cruelty, 
and  you  must  not  regard  it.  I  shall 
be  better  directly ;  only  let  me  alone 
for  a  moment  or  two,  Pashajim, — if 
you  would  leave  me  quite  alone " 

Her  voice  failed  her  again,  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  once  more ; 
but  the  violence  of  her  passion  was 
past,  and  her  sobs  began  to  subside. 
The  Pasha  waited  patiently,  making 
no  further  attempts  to  soothe  her. 

Presently  she  sat  up,  and  smoothed 
the  disordered  curls  upon  her  fore- 
head. "I  have  been  very  foolish 
and  unreasonable,"  she  said  penitently. 
"Really,  I  do  not  know  what  has 
made  me  so  silly,  unless  it  is  the  hot 
weather  lately  that  has  been  too  much 
for  me.     But  I  will  not  begin  again." 

"  Is  there  anything  that  makes  you 
unhappy,  Valda  ?"  asked  her  husband. 
"  Is  there  anything  you  want  that  I 
can  get  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  p£isha  dear,  no,"  Valda  said 
with  a  little  sigh.  She  looked  at  him 
wistfully  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  a  gesture  of  appeal  that  was 
exceedingly  winning,  she  held  out  her 
hand,  and  laid  it  upon  his.  "  You 
are  very  good  to  me,  Pashajim.  No- 
body could  have  a  kinder  husband, 
and  I  am  much  more  fortunate  than 
a  great  many  ladies  of  Frangistan. 
Mademoiselle  is  always  telling  me  so, 
are  you  not,  Mademoiselle  ?     Do  you 
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not  think  that  he  is  a  very  good 
husband  ? ''  she  added  smiling,  as 
the  Pasha,  after  folding  her  delicate 
hand  for  a  moment  between  his  own, 
bent  his  head,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  it. 

Margaret  was  an  exceedingly  re- 
served person,  and  Valda  noticed  with 
amusement  the  deepening  of  the 
colour  in  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  on 
at  this  scene ;  but  the  simple-minded 
Pasha  was  absolutely  unconscious 
that  there  was  anything  awkward  in 
the  situation,  and  his  whole  atten- 
tion was  given  up  to  the  task  of 
cheering  and  consoling  Valda.  "  You 
must  go  out  more,  my  dear  child,"  he 
said  with  solicitude.  "  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  staying  so  much  in  the 
house  that  affects  your  spirits;  and 
sitting  about  in  the  garden  is  not  a 
sufficient  change  for  you.  Why  didn't 
you  have  the  carriage  out  this  after- 
noon, and  go  for  a  drive  with  Made- 
moiselle ]  You  enjoyed  it  yesterday, 
didn't  you  ] » 

"  Yes,  Effen',"  said  Valda  quietly. 

"  And  Mademoiselle  enjoyed  it  too, 
didn't  you.  Mademoiselle  ]  Well,  you 
should  go  out  every  afternoon,  and  in 
the  morning  whenever  you  can,  and 
drive  out  a  good  way.  Don't  be  con- 
tent with  merely  the  Ghesireh  round, 
or  a  turn  through  Esbekiah ;  drive 
out  a  good  way  to  Ghiseh  or  Matariyeh, 
and  then,  when  you  come  to  a  quiet 
place,  you  can  get  out  and  walk  with 
Mademoiselle,  —  that  will  do  you 
good." 

"Yes,  but  you  forget.  Pasha,  my 
time  is  so  much  taken  up.  There  are 
so  many  calls  to  make,  so  many 
visitors  to  receive,  and  my  mother 
wants  me  continually.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  go  out  like  that, 
except  very  occasionally." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  visitors ; 
they  can  be  told  that  you  are  out,  I 
suppose  1  I  cannot  have  your  health 
and    spirits    sacrificed   to   a    pack    of 


chattering   women   whom    it   doesn't 
give  you  the  least  pleasure  to  see." 

"  They  nearly  always  send  word 
beforehand  that  they  are  coming, 
and  I  cannot  refuse  to  stay  in,  or 
avoid  returning  their  visits,"  said 
Valda  with  a  touch  of  petulancy. 
"  Here  are  these  English  ladies  who 
have  invited  themselves  for  this  week, 
— I  suppose  you  wish  me  to  see 
them  ? " 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  must;  but 
they  won't  stay  long,  and  you  can 
go  out  in  the  morning,  or  after  they 
have  left,  can't  you  ]  I  thought  that 
it  would  enliven  you  to  see  these 
ladies.  -  One  of  them  is  an  American, 
a  very  lively  and  amusing  young 
girl,  most  droll  in  her  ways.  But 
if  it  worries  you,  I  won't  let  them 
come  any  more." 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  worry  me,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Valda  quickly.  "  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  amusement  to  me; 
as  much  amusement  as  I  ever  get." 

"  What  amusement  do  you  wish 
for,  Valda  ? "  asked  the  Pasha  gently. 
"Only  tell  me  what  you  want,  and 
if  money  or  trouble  can  get  it,  I  will 
give  it  you." 

"  But  you  do ;  you  give  me  every- 
thing that  you  can,  Pashajim,"  said 
Valda,  melting  again. 

"  You  would  not  like  to  go  about 
unveiled,  or  to  do  anything  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  our  religion  ? " 

"  Allah  forbid  ! "  she  answered 
hastily.  "  No  indeed  !  I  could  never 
look  my  mother  in  the  face  again, — 
and  all  my  friends  in  Constantinople 
— how  could  I  ever  face  them  if  they 
had  such  a  scandal  against  me  ? " 

"  And  you  are  not  really  pining 
to  make  acquaintance  with  all  the 
men  of  the  European  community 
here]  Oh,  Valda,  if  you  could 
know  what  scoundrels  some  of  them 


are- 
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"  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  it,  and  I  don't 
want  to  know  them   at   all.      Why, 
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Pasha,  you  know  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, and  it  is  only  my  crossness  that 
made  me  ever  think  of  such  a  thing. 
You  know  what  a  horror  I  have  of 
being  seen  by  any  man,  don't  you. 
Mademoiselle  ? " 

Margaret  smiled.  She  was  taking 
very  little  part  in  the  conversation 
this  evening;  but  some  instinct  told 
her  that  Valda  was  glad  of  her 
presence,  so  she  stayed  on,  though 
it  was  getting  very  late. 

"  You  have  indeed,"  she  said.  "  It 
was  the  first  surprise  of  my  arrival 
to  see  you  duck  down,  and  hide  your 
face  behind  little  Djemal-ed -Din's 
skirts,  when  I  entered  your  house  at 
Constantinople  with  the  porter  behind 
me  carrying  my  luggage.  I  think 
it  amounts  to  a  mania  with  you, 
Hanem." 

The  Pasha  looked  well  pleased. 
"  Well,  as  it  happens,  that  is  for- 
tunate for  her.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  a  Turkish  lady  of  my 
wife's  rank  to  break  through  our 
custom  in  that  respect.  She  could 
not  do  it,  and  keep  her  good  name ; 
and  that  I  know  Valda  would  not  be 
prepared  to  forfeit." 

"  No  indeed,  never  ! "  said  Valda 
vehemently.  "  Sooner  would  I  tie 
a  stone  round  my  neck,  and  throw 
myself  into  the  Nile." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  never  be 
reduced  to  such  a  desperate  alterna- 
tive as  that,"  remarked  the  P4sha 
smiling;  "but  I  don't  want  you  to 
die  of  ennui  either,  and  as  you  seem 
for  the  moment  to  be  a  little  surfeited 
with  the  society  of  your  own  sex,  I 
must  find  you  some  other  amusement. 
What  do  you  say  to  my  taking  a  box 
at  the  opera  for  you?  There  is  a 
very  good  French  company  playing 
this  winter,  and  there  you  can  see  a 
good  deal  without  being  seen." 

"  But  how  can  Madame  avoid 
being  seen  at  a  box  at  the  opera?" 
asked  Margaret  as  Valda  was  silent. 


"Oh,  there  are  special  boxes  for 
the  Turkish  ladies;  all  those  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  theatre  in  the 
second  tier  have  got  wire  grillesy  that 
you  can  see  through  quite  well,  but 
which  effectually  prevent  anyone  be- 
hind them  from  being  visible.  You 
have  never  been,  Mademoiselle  ? 
Well,  you  must  go  with  my  wife; 
you  will  be  the  best  possible  chaperon 
for  her." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  PUsha," 
said  Valda  doubtfully,  "but  it  will 
be  a  considerable  expense,  I  am  afraid, 
and  I  don't  know  that  for  me  it  will 
be  worth  it.  I  went  several  times 
with  Nazla  H4nem  last  winter,  and 
I  don't  think  I  enjoyed  it  much. 
The  actors  spoke  so  quickly,  and  I 
could  not  understand  what  it  was  all 
about." 

"  Yes,  but  you  did  not  know 
French  then  nearly  as  well  as  you 
do  now,  and  Nazla  Hanem  is  so 
stupid  ;  she  doesn't  understand  a 
word,  so  she  could  not  explain  to 
you.  But  with  Mademoiselle,  you 
will  see,  it  will  be  very  different. 
I  am  sure  you  will  both  enjoy  it 
very  much,  and  in  the  evening  there 
can  be  nothing  to  prevent  your  going 
out.     I  will  see  about  it  at  once." 

Margaret  took  up  that  day's  num- 
ber of  The  Egyptian  Gazette,  to 
see  what  plays  were  going  on,  and 
the  Pdsha  entered  into  an  enthu- 
siastic description  of  one  that  he 
had  seen,  called  La  Marbaine  de 
Sharrlie  which  turned  out  to  be 
Charley's  Aunt  in  French  garb. 
The  funny  scenes  in  it  that  he  and 
Margaret  recalled,  and  their  laughter 
over  them,  amused  Valda,  and  the 
P&sha's  delight  in  her  recovered 
spirits,  and  the  devotion  with  which 
he  watched  her  were  touching  to 
witness. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
Margaret  at  last  rose  to  go,  and 
Valda    uttered    an    exclamation    of 
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concern  as  she  noticed  the  time.  "  I 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  late,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very 
cold  and  dark  for  you  to  cross  the 
garden  to  get  to  your  room.  I  will 
send  a  slave  to  attend  you,  and  she 
can  carry  a  lantern.  Have  you  got 
a  warm  wrap  to  put  on  ]  " 

"Hadn't  you  better  go  through 
the  seldndek?^*  suggested  the  Pasha, 
"The  corridor  runs  all  round  the 
square  the  whole  way  to  your  room, 
and  that  will  save  you  from  having 
to  go  out  at  all.  I  will  lend  you  my 
keys  with  pleasure  if  you  care  to 
accept  them." 

He  spoke  laughingly,  and  Valda 
looked  at  Margaret  with  a  smile,  as 
if  she  did  not  expect  her  to  take  the 
offer  seriously.  But  Margaret  had 
caught  a  chill  more  than  once  through 
going  out  into  the  night  air  in  this 
way,  and  was  glad  of  any  chance  to 
escape  the  risk  of  it. 

"  Is  there  really  any  reason  why  I 
should  not  go  that  way  ] "  she  asked 
enquiringly.  "  Of  course  I  should 
not  like  to  do  anything  rash,  but  I 
suppose  the  gentlemen  would  be  all 
safely  shut  into  their  rooms,  and  if  I 
did  happen  to  meet  one  of  them,  he 
would  not  say  anything  to  me " 

"  Of  course  he  would  not,"  said  the 
Pasha  laughing.  "  You  can  perfectly 
well  go,  and  you  are  not  likely  to 
meet  anyone  at  such  a  late  hour  as 
this.  It  is  only  the  bedrooms  of  the 
seldmlek  that  are  in  that  wing,  and 
their  occupants  will  all  be  locked  in 
and  asleep.  They  might  be  rather 
astonished  at  seeing  a  lady  passing 
through  if  they  were  about;  but  I 
will  explain  to  them,  so  that  you  can 
always  go  or  come  that  way.  It  will 
be  convenient  for  you  if  the  weather 
should  be  bad,  or  if  you  have  a  cold. 
I  will  get  duplicate  keys  made  for 
you,  and  in  the  meantime  here  are 
mine,  to  which  you  are  very  wel- 
come."     He  took  them  up  from  the 


writing-table,  where  they  were  lying 
with  his  watch  and  chain  and  other 
things  out  of  his  pocket.  "  This,"  he 
said  as  he  handed  them  to  Margaret, 
"this  little  key  opens  the  door  at 
this  end ;  that  larger  one  opens  into 
the  unused  hall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  square;  and  this  third  one,  with 
curious  wards,  will  let  you  through 
out  of  that  into  the  corridor  which 
leads  past  your  room  and  those  of  the 
other  ladies.  You  are  very  safely 
locked  off  from  the  men,  you  see  !  " 

^^ Bonne  aventure^  Mademoiselle  !  " 
Yalda  called  out,  as  Margaret  was 
departing,  and  looking  back,  she  saw 
a  mischievous  gleam  of  laughter  in 
those  lovely  eyes.  She  only  smiled 
back,  and  went  out  into  the  wide 
corridor,  which  ran  like  an  immense 
antechamber  all  the  length  of  the 
south  wing  ;  but  before  she  had  taken 
many  steps,  the  Pasha  came  hastening 
after  her.  "  You  are  not  afraid, 
Mademoiselle]  You  would  not  like 
me  to  come  with  you  ? " 

"Oh  no,  thank  you.  Pasha,  I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid.  Why  should 
I  be?" 

"  Well,  you  must  have  a  candle  at 
any  rate.  It  is  all  dark  in  there.  I 
intend  to  have  the  electric  light  all 
over  the  palace  before  long,  but  I 
cannot  get  the  men  to  come,  and  at 
present  it  is  all  in  darkness.  Here, 
take  this  candle  of  mine  that  I  always 
use.  You  can  bring  it  back  in  the 
morning."  An  old-fashioned  silver 
candlestick  with  a  long  wax  candle  in 
it  was  standing  on  a  table  in  the  hall, 
and  he  took  it  up  and  lighted  it  for 
her.  "You  are  quite  sure  that  you 
do  not  feel  nervous  ?  Ah  !  you 
English  people — ^you  have  no  nerves 
— ^well  then,  hon  soir  !  "  And  hand- 
ing her  the  candle  with  a  courteous 
inclination,  he  turned  back  to  rejoin 
Valda. 

Margaret  went  on  her  way  smiling 
a  little.     The  Pasha's  beautiful  man- 
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ners  contrasted  rather  strangely  with 
the  Oriental  carelessness  of  his  attire. 
His  first  act  when  he  entered  the 
harim  invariably  was  to  discard  the 
light  tweed  suit  that  he  wore  out  of 
doors  and  to  invest  himself  in  a  flow- 
ing dressing-gown  of  purple  silk  ;  and 
this,  with  his  crimson  tarbitsh,  and 
the  flapping  yellow  slippers  without 
heels  that  he  loved,  made  him  look 
very  Oriental  indeed.  Without  his 
fez,  or  a  night-cap,  Margaret  had 
never  seen  him, — he  had  explained  to 
her  that  Turkish  etiquette  with  regard 
to  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the 
head  is  in  exact  opposition  to  English 
customs — and  she  was  by  this  time  so 
used  to  his  appearance  within  doors 
that  she  hardly  noticed  it.  Some- 
times, however,  she  was  struck  by  its 
picturesqueness,  and  she  could  not 
help  smiling  to  herself  as  she  recalled 
his  appearance  in  the  scene  she  had 
just  witnessed ;  yet  she  had  been 
more  touched  than  amused,  and  the 
smile  faded  from  her  face  as  she 
thought  of  it.  She  was  still  musing 
over  it  when  she  passed  the  garden- 
stairs  and  came  to  the  little  door 
above  leading  into  the  aeldiiilek. 

The  palace  was  very  inconveniently 
and  wastefully  built  in  the  form  of  a 
great  rectangular  parallelogram,  with 
a  break  between  the  south  wing  and 
the  main  block  of  the  building,  where 
the  reception  rooms  both  of  the 
seldmlek  and  the  harim  were.  From 
Valda's  rooms  therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  cross  the  garden,  or  to 
go  through  the  corridor  running 
through  the  west  block  of  the  palace. 

Margaret  had  never  been  into  this 
part  of  the  seldmlek  before,  and  when 
the  latched  door  clicked  behind  her, 
and  she  found  herself  alone  in  the 
gloom  of  the  far-stretching  corridor 
she  felt  for  a  moment  a  little  uncom- 
fortable. 

To  the  left  of  the  corridor  were 
some  unused  rooms  looking  on  to  the 


garden  of  the  hartm,  and  these  were 
always  kept  jealously  locked,  as  she 
knew ;  but  on  the  right  was  a  long 
line  of  doors  belonging  to  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  friends,  relations,  and 
dependents  of  the  Pasha,  strict  Turks 
every  one  of  them.  The  doors  were 
all  closed,  and  there  was  not  a  glim- 
mer of  light  to  be  seen  under  them. 
The  corridor  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
deserted ;  but  the  air  felt  heavy 
and  close  like  that  of  some  vault 
never  entered  by  living  humanity, 
and  Margaret  felt  her  heart  beginning 
to  beat  uncomfortably  fast.  She  felt 
inclined  to  turn  back,  and  go  down- 
stairs across  the  garden  as  usual 
rather  than  run  the  gauntlet  of  all 
those  closed  doors  ;  but  her  own  self- 
respect,  as  well  as  the  thought  of 
what  she  would  have  to  say  to  the 
Pasha  in  the  morning,  prevented  her 
from  doing  this,  and  she  resolved  to 
make  a  run  for  it.  She  flew  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  along  the  narrow  strip 
of  carpet  that  ran  along  the  middle 
of  the  wide  passage,  and  never  stopped 
until  she  had  locked  herself  into  the 
unused  vestibule  at  the  end.  Then 
she  went  on  more  leisurely ;  and 
laughing  at  herself  for  her  groundless 
fears,  eventually  reached  her  own 
room  without  misadventure.  "  I 
shall  not  be  so  nervous  another  time," 
she  thought. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  Christmas  Day, — Christmas 
Day  in  the  City  of  Sunshine ;  and 
palace  and  mosque,  street  and  garden, 
— the  houses  with  their  mysterious 
latticed  windows  jutting  from  settings 
of  slender  marble  columns,  and  the 
crimson  poinsettias  and  tall  palms 
overtopping  the  jealously  guarded 
grounds  of  the  Pashas, — ^all  were 
steeped  in  the  intense  splendour 
of  the  Egyptian  sunlight.  The  wide 
streets   of    the   Esb^kiah   quarter   of 
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the  city  were  thrown  into  flickering 
shade  by  their  long  avenues  of  spread- 
ing acacias;  but  in  every  direction 
some  long  straight  road  branched  off 
to  the  outskirts,  disclosing  a  fresh 
vista  of  misty  beauty,  —  a  white- 
domed  mosque  shining  golden  in  the 
purple  distance,  or  a  single  slender 
palm-tree  outlined  against  a  narrow 
strip  of  blue  sky. 

A  morning  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  before  the  white  heat  of  the 
day  has  begun,  while  the  air  is  still 
fresh  and  the  colours  still  vivid,  is  an 
enchanting  and  exhilarating  experi- 
ence ;  and  Margaret,  who  was  on  her 
way  to  the  early  celebration  at  the 
English  church,  walked  as  if  on  air 
through  the  quiet  streets  that  were 
BO  much  pleasanter  now  than  they 
would  be  later  on,  when  the  throng  of 
carriages  and  fashionable  folk  would 
begin  to  flow  through  them.  She 
had  taken  a  holiday  for  the  day,  and 
having  breakfasted  with  some  Eng- 
lish friends  who  lived  in  the  Teufikieh 
quarter,  not  far  from  the  English 
church,  was  now  on  her  way  with 
them  to  the  morning  service  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

The  church  was  always  crowded  at 
this  service  by  a  fashionable  congre- 
gation composed  of  the  English  and 
American  residents  and  visitors,  and 
to-day  it  was  full  to  overflowing. 
The  indefatigable  orderlies,  whose 
business  it  was  to  show  strangers  to 
the  unreserved  places  in  the  side 
aisles,  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  all  the  applicants 
for  places,  and  Margaret  found  her- 
self separated  from  her  friends  and 
packed  away  among  some  very  smart 
people  in  one  of  the  front  rows  of 
reserved  seats.  The  service  had  be- 
gun, and  the  church  was  filled  with 
the  triumphant  notes  of  the  organ 
rising  above  the  voices  of  the  choir 
in  our  English  Song  of  Victory,  the 
Te  Deum,    In  that  sub-tropical  climate. 


with  every  window  in  the  church 
thrown  open  to  mitigate  the  heat, 
and  with  palm-branches  and  exotics 
for  decoration,  there  was  little  to  recall 
the  associations  of  the  festival;  but  the 
service  was  the  same  as  that  which 
was  going  up  from  thousands  of  holly- 
decked  churches  in  the  mother-country 
far  away,  and  Margaret  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  it.  The 
chancel  was  beautiful  with  masses  of 
white  and  crimson  flowers,  tall,  slender 
arum  lilies,  and  blood-red  hybiscus, 
while  every  arch  was  outlined  with 
long,  slender  palm-branches  more 
graceful  than  any  flamboyant  mould- 
ing. What  attention  Mai'garet  had 
to  spare  from  the  service  was  taken 
up  by  all  this  loveliness.  She  did 
not  notice  the  people  round  her,  and 
she  did  not  know  that  she  was  sitting 
next  to  a  person  whom  she  had  cause 
to  remember. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  young  and  of 
distinguished  bearing,  with  regular 
and  commanding  features  as  unmis- 
takably English  as  were  his  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair.  He  was  dressed  in 
plain  clothes  to-day,  instead  of  the 
splendid  Khedivial  uniform  in  which 
Margaret  had  first  seen  him ;  but  if 
she  had  happened  to  glance  at  his 
face  she  could  not  have  mistaken  him; 
he  was  Djemal-ed-Din's  hero. 

This  stately  personage  was  not 
likely  to  bestow  much  attention  upon 
a  neighbour  like  Margaret  Grey.  He 
could  scarcely  avoid  noticing  her  late 
and  unwelcome  intrusion ;  but  in  the 
neat  little  figure  dressed  with  unpre- 
tending sobriety  in  Quaker  grey,  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  recog- 
nise the  English-speaking  Turkish 
lady  whom  he  had  seen  at  Ghesireh, 
and  he  did  not  bestow  a  second  glance 
upon  her.  Her  entrance  was  un- 
welcome because,  in  an  overcrowded 
church,  with  the  thermometer  at  86° 
in  the  shade,  a  vacant  space  beside 
one  is  more  to  be  desired  than  much 
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beauty  and  many  diamonds,  and  this 
girl  had  neither  diamonds  nor  beauty. 
Her  appearance  was  eminently  re- 
spectable ;  but  that  was  a  branding 
epithet  in  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged.  To  be  disreputable  might 
not  be  precisely  an  object  of  ambition, 
but  to  forego  all  pretensions  to  style 
so  far  as  to  incur  the  accusation  of 
respectability  was  to  place  oneself 
outside  the  pale. 

Djemal-ed-Din*s  hero  had,  in  virtue 
of  his  friendship  with  a  member  of 
the  British  Agency,  a  right  to  occupy 
a  seat  very  seldom  wanted  by  its 
actual  owner,  and  he  was  to  be  seen 
there  Sunday  after  Sunday  with  a 
regularity  that  did  credit  to  his  train- 
ing. In  reality  there  was  not  a  scrap 
of  credit  due  to  him,  from  the  religious 
point  of  view  at  least.  He  came  to 
church  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  time  to 
himself  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  sur- 
roundings; and  he  liked  to  look  at 
pretty  faces  and  shining  coils  of  hair, 
at  remarkable  hats  and  silks  and 
satins,  with  the  scent  of  flowers  and 
the  charm  of  music  in  the  air.  He 
looked  very  reverent  and  devout,  but 
he  did  not  take  in  one  word  of  the 
service,  and  the  satisfaction  which  it 
afforded  him  was  purely  sensuous  and 
aesthetic.  There  was  one  decidedly 
pretty  girl  with  a  mass  of  fair  and 
fluffy  hair,  and  a  piquant  little  profile 
under  an  immense  hat  piled  up  with 
all  the  flowers  of  the  greenhouse,  of 
whom  an  excellent  view  was  obtain- 
able from  his  seat ;  and  though  his 
admiration  was  of  a  cool  and  critical 
nature,  she  was  an  attraction  counting 
for  something  in  the  mixed  motives 
that  drew  him  so  regularly  to  his 
place.  But  to-day  he  scarcely  glanced 
in  her  direction.  She  was  looking 
particularly  fetching  (as  she  herself 
would  have  termed  it)  in  a  dress 
of  creamy  white,  with  astonishing 
butterfly  erections  of  lace  and  beads 
on  her  shoulders,  and  her  hat^  which 


was  a  more  daring  combination  of 
colour  than  the  smartest  of  all  the 
gay  flower-gardens  around  her,  seemed 
to  cry  out  to  be  looked  at ;  but  all 
her  smartness  and  all  her  prettiness 
were  to-day  eclipsed  in  the  mind  of 
the  person  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  principally  intended ;  they  were 
eclipsed  by  a  memory. 

It  was  strange  that,  sitting  next  to 
Margaret  and  never  once  heeding  her, 
there  should  be  a  man  who  was  think- 
ing of  her  all  through  the  service, — 
of  her,  and  of  that  other  Turkish 
lady  whose  wonderful  beauty  was  like 
the  splendour  of  the  sun,  so  dazzling 
that  to  the  eyes  that  had  gazed  upon 
it,  lesser  lights  must  suffer  eclipse. 

It  had  been  but  for  a  few  moments 
that  he  had  seen  that  face;  but  the 
impression  of  it  had  been  so  deeply 
printed  upon  his  mind  that  it  was 
as  vividly  present  to  him  now  as 
it  had  been  in  the  moment  when 
he  had  galloped  away.  Since  then  he 
had  thought  of  nothing  but  that  face 
and  those  eyes,  and  he  had  wished  to 
think  of  nothing  else.  The  incident 
had  made  an  extraordinary  impression 
upon  him;  and  even  if  it  had  not 
been  so  remarkable  in  itself  it  had 
left  him  with  a  souvenir  that  would 
have  effectually  served  to  prevent  him 
from  forgetting  it.  He  rode  straight 
home  from  Ghesireh  that  afternoon 
without  stopping  to  speak  to  anyone, 
and  he  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  dusty  splendour  of  his  rooms  at 
the  'Abdin  Palace  in  an  inexplicable 
turmoil  of  spirit,  when,  chancing  to 
take  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket, 
he  saw  something  fall  to  the  ground 
with  a  dazzling  flash  of  light.  He 
picked  it  up, — a  magnificent  diamond- 
star,  of  strange  and  beautiful  design  ; 
a  constellation  of  starry  stones  that 
flashed  and  glittered  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  Where  did 
it  come  from,  what  did  it  mean  ?  He 
knew  of  course,  so  soon  as  the  first 
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moment  of  bewilderment  was  over, 
that  it  must  somehow  liave  come  to 
him  from  the  child  he  had  held  in  his 
arms  ;  but  that  the  circumstance  had 
not  been  accidental  did  not  occur  to 
him.  He  could  not  explain  it,  but 
the  fact  remained,  and  the  evidence 
of  it  was  in  his  hand,  sparkling,  flash- 
ing, very  real  and  tangible. 

He  stared  at  it  as  if  stupefied  for 
some  moments,  and   then   the  recog- 
nition of   the  value   it  had  for   him 
leaped   suddenly  into   his   mind.     It 
was  a  link  that  would  serve  to  bring 
him  once  more  into  the  radius  of  the 
light  that  had  shone  so  suddenly  and 
so    blindingly   across   his    path.     An 
object  of  such  value  as  this  must  un- 
questionably be  restored  to  its  owner, 
and    it   was  his    paramount   duty  to 
seek  her  out  with  that  purpose.     Thus, 
what   would    otherwise   have  been  a 
meaningless  episode,  a   mere   passing 
of  ships  in  the  night,  might  lead  to, 
— what]     He   did  not   pause   to   let 
himself   think.     He    only  knew  that 
he  wanted  to  see  that  beautiful  face 
again ;    his    whole    soul    was  concen- 
trated in  the  desire  to  see  it,  and  to 
know   the  charming  personality  that 
must  exist  behind  it,  and  beyond  that 
he    did    not    look.     How  was  he    to 
accomplish    this    purpose?     In    what 
way,  by  whose  means  ?     And  then  he 
remembered  the  other  lady,  the  lady 
who  had  spoken  to  him  with  an  accent 
so    strangely    at    variance    with    her 
appearance.       She  was    an    English- 
woman,— of  that  he  was  convinced ; 
no  native  inmate  of  a  Turkish  hartm 
could    have  spoken  in  a  moment  of 
urgency    like    that,    in  such    a    tone, 
with    such    an    accent.       She    was    a 
governess  or  companion,  and  the  lady 
with  her  must    be    the    daughter    or 
wife  of  some  rich  Pasha.     This  was 
a  clue ;  which  of  the  Pashas  in  Cairo 
had    an    English    governess  ?      There 
were  several,  no  doubt,  but  which  of 
them  had  also  so  splendid  an  equipage? 


It  ought  not  to  be  difllcult  to  find 
out,  he  thought ;  but  all  through 
the  week  he  had  been  enquiring  in 
vain.  He  was  obliged  to  be  so  guarded 
in  his  questions  that  he  had  gained 
very  little  information,  and  he  was 
completely  at  a  loss.  He  was  think- 
ing over  the  different  governesses  of 
whom  he  had  heard,  and  all  the  time 
he  was  sitting  next  to  the  person 
whom  he  sought. 

The  sermon  was  over, — a  thought- 
ful and  powerful  sermon  which  had 
arrested  and  held  the  attention  of  the 
crowded  church ;  and  the  white-haired 
priest,  in  his  white  robes,  in  the 
carved  pulpit  decorated  with  white 
flowers,  stood  looking  over  the  packed 
array  of  smart  hats  and  bonnets  and 
brilliant  uniforms  below.  He  stood 
silent,  and  looked  at  them  with  tired 
blue  eyes  that  had  seen  sorrow,  and 
he  was  perhaps  thinking  sadly  that 
many  of  the  ears  upon  which  his 
words  had  fallen  were  deaf  to  their 
message.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
read  widely  and  thought  deeply  upon 
the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  and 
he  shirked  none  of  them  in  his  ser- 
mons. He  preached  with  the  learning 
of  a  scholar  and  the  knowledge  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  the  subjects 
that  he  chose  were  such  as  really 
affected  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his 
hearers.  There  were  many  more  men 
in  this  congregation  than  are  usually 
to  be  seen  breaking  the  monotony  of 
feminine  frippery  in  such  a  gathering, 
and  the  church  was  a  real  centre  of 
help  and  inspiration  to  many  people 
who,  in  the  strange  surroundings 
of  a  foreign  land,  might  without  it 
have  drifted  far  away  from  the 
influences  of  Christianity. 

The  sermon  over,  the  people  stood 
up  to  sing,  but  Margaret  sat  for  a 
moment  lost  in  thoughts  inspired  by 
the  preacher's  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  Islam ;  and  it  was  then  for  the 
first  time  that  she  caught  sight  of  the 
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features  of  her  neighbour  on  the  right. 
The  lady  on  her  other  side  had  at- 
tracted her  attention  long  ago, — a 
restless  arm  bearing  a  gold  bangle, 
with  a  diamond  flashing  in  the  centre, 
had  taken  care  of  that — but  the  tall 
Englishman  was  so  high  above  her 
and  so  close  that,  even  if  she  had 
been  inclined  to  look  about,  she  could 
scarcely  have  glanced  at  him  without 
attracting  his  attention.  But  as  he 
stood  up  for  the  hymn,  and  she  re- 
mained for  a  moment  seated,  she 
caught  sight  of  his  face,  and  was  at 
once  and  effectually  roused  out  of  her 
abstraction. 

She  stood  up  beside  him,  holding 
her  hymn-book  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and  finding  no  voice  to  join  in  the 
singing.     Who  was  he,  where  did  he 
come  from,  and  how  was  she  to  keep 
out  of  his  way  ?     But  a  few  minutes' 
consideration     convincing    her     that, 
though    she    could  not   mistake  him, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be 
able    to    recognise    her,    her    nerves 
steadied  themselves  by  degrees.     She 
carefully  refrained    from  glancing  at 
him  again,  and  when  the  service  was 
over  she  waited  until  he  had  gone  out 
before  leaving  her  seat.     Anxiety  has 
sometimes,  however,  a  fatal  tendency 
to  defeat  its  own  ends,  and  the  very 
precautions  that  Margaret  took  were 
the  means  of  bringing  upon  her  the 
attention  she  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
She  lingered  until  the  second  ser- 
vice had  almost  begun,  and  then,  as 
she  did  not    want  to    stay  for  that, 
she  went  out  rather  hurriedly,  almost 
running  into  the  arms  of  a  man  com- 
ing round  the  pillar, — the  very  person 
whom  she  desired  to  avoid.     He  was 
retracing  his  steps  to  fetch  his  hymn- 
l^ook,  which  he  had  left  behind,  and 
the   expression   of   her  eyes  as  their 
glance    met    his,    could    not   fail    to 
strike    him.      Where    had    he    seen 
those  eyes  before,  that  look  of  shrink- 
ing surprise  and  dread  ?     "Whj  did  it 


seem  familiar  to  him  ?    He  was  roused 
to  a  vague  consciousness  that  some- 
where  or   other   he  must  *have   met 
this  girl ;  but  he  could  not  remember 
where,  and  with  a  gesture  of  apology 
that  she  did  not  wait  to  see,  he  went 
forward  on  his  errand.     Then,  as  he 
stooped   to    pick    up    his   book,    still 
puzzling  over  her   strange  look   and 
manner,  recollection  flashed  suddenly 
upon  him.     Those  English  eyes  that 
he  had  seen  between  the  folds  of  the 
ydshmdk  on  the  deserted  causeway  of 
the  Ghesireh  drive, — the  same  bright 
and  piercing  gray  eyes, — the  same  ex- 
pression of   alarm  and  resolution — it 
was  she  !    She  was  the  English  gover- 
ness in  the  household  of   some  rich 
Pasha,— dress,    manner,    appearance, 
everything  pointed  to  it;  and  she  was 
the  very  person  he  was  looking  for. 
He  must  see  and  identify  her,  and  if 
possible  speak  to  her ;  and  with  that 
end  in  view  he  hurried  out  of  church. 
The   little    lady    in    grey   had    been 
swallowed    up    in    the    crowds    that 
streamed   down    the    aisle,    but    she 
could  not  have  got  out  yet,  and   he 
waited  in  the  porch,  scanning  every 
person  who  went  past.     He  did  not 
see  her,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Margaret  had  left  the   church  by  a 
side-door,  and  she  was  standing  wait- 
ing for  her  friends  among  the  roses 
and    hibiscus    on    the     other     side. 
When    they    joined    her,    she    went 
home  with  them  by  the  nearest  way, 
which  was  by  the  garden-path  that 
led  past  the  Church  House  into  the 
Rue   Madab^ri ;    and    thus   the   tall 
Englishman  who  was  keeping  watch 
over   the   other   entrance   waited    in 
vain. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  to  himself, 
when  he  saw  that  he  had  missed  his 
opportunity ;  "I  noticed  her  so  par- 
ticularly that  I  shall  be  able  to  de- 
scribe her,  and  it  will  be  odd  if  I 
don't  find  out  all  about  her  in  a  very 
short   time.     Now  that   I   have  my 
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clue,  I  know  where  to  go  for  in- 
formation,  and  I  will  lose  no  time 
about  it." 

CHAPTER  DC. 

Margaret  spent  Christmas  Day 
with  her  friends,  delightful  people, 
unfailingly  kind  and  hospitable,  who 
knew  everybody  and  went  every- 
where; and  it  occurred  to  her  that 
she  could  easily  find  out  from  them 
what  she  wanted  to  know  about  her 
neighbour  in  church.  At  dessert, 
after  the  time-honoured  EngHsh  Christ- 
mas dinner  of  roast  beef,  plum- 
pudding,  and  mince  pies,  she  sat 
revelling  in  the  pleasant  sense  of 
contrast  with  the  conditions  of  her 
everyday  life,  and  as  she  listened 
to  the  sparkling  talk  about  Cairo 
celebrities  going  on  around  her,  she 
felt  inclined  to  introduce  the  subject 
that  filled  her  mind.  But  she  did  not 
do  it ;  there  was  the  chance  that  her 
inquiries  might  implicate  Valda,  and 
after  all,  what  did  it  matter  who  or 
what  he  was?  It  was  only  idle  curio- 
sity that  prompted  her  to  ask,  and  it 
was  better  to  run  no  risk  that  could 
be  avoided;  so  she  decided  to  keep 
silence. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
she  returned  to  the  palace, — late,  that 
is,  for  her,  for  the  great  gates  leading 
into  the  outer  garden  of  the  harim 
were  closed  after  nine  o'clock,  and 
unless  she  had  made  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  slaves  through  Valda 
Hanem,  as  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  she  went  out  to  dinner,  Mar- 
garet always  made  a  point  of  being 
back  before  dark.  This  evening,  how- 
ever, the  long  lines  of  lamps  in  the 
streets  were  all  lighted,  and  when 
Margaret  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
archway  in  the  colonnaded  building 
surrounding  the  outer  court  of  the 
palace,  it  wanted  very  few  minutes  to 
the    time   of    grace.     As  she   passed 


under  the  hanging  lamp  that  flared  in 
the  archway,  the  boiodbf  or  porter, 
who  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  entrance  all 
day  long,  darted  out  of  the  little  den 
in  the  wall,  where,  in  the  evening,  he 
lurked  like  a  spider  in  its  hole,  and 
presented  Margaret  with  a  letter 
which  he  picked  up  from  a  slab  of 
stone  in  the  wall. 

"  A  letter  for  Mademoiselle  ! "  he 
said  in  Arabic,  the  white  teeth  in  his 
picturesque  brown  face  flashing  oat 
into  a  broad  smile  of  congratulation 
as  he  saluted  to  give  it  her.  "  It  has 
just  come,  and  it  was  brought  by  a 
syce  from  the  palace  'Abdin, — ^a  very 
grand  syce  I " 

Margaret  took  the  letter,  only  par- 
tially comprehending  what  the  man 
said,  but  she  saw  a  keen  look  in  his 
eyes  as  he  watched  her,  and  she  re- 
gretted the  start  that  she  had  been 
betrayed  into  as  she  glanced  at  the 
envelope.  It  was  addressed  to  Made- 
moiselle V Institutrice  Anglaise,  with 
the  name  of  the  palace  underneath, 
and  the  direction  was  in  a  handwrit- 
ing that  she  had  never  seen  before, 
Margaret  guessed  instantly  whence  it 
came,  and  she  would  not  open  it  until 
she  was  safe  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  room.  She  had  to  see  that 
Djemal-ed-Din  was  safely  in  bed  first, 
and  after  that  Valda,  who  was  sitting 
with  the  Pasha,  detained  her  for  a 
while ;  but  at  last  she  was  able  to 
turn  the  key  upon  herself  in  her  own 
room,  and  to  open  the  letter.  It  ran 
as  follows : 

Palwis  Khedeviale  *Abddn,  Cairo, 

December  25. 

Captain  Fitzroy  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Grey,  who  must,  he 
thinks,  be  one  of  the  two  ladies  who 
were  walking  in  ydshmdk  in  the  Ghesireh 
drive  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  last.  A 
valuable  ornament  was  lost  upon  that 
occasion,  and  Captain  Fitzroy,  who  found 
it,  has  been  making  enquiries,  with  a 
riew  to  restoring  it  to  its  owner.  If  he 
is  right  in  his  conjecture,  he  wlU  be  glad 
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to  hear  from  Miss  Grey,  and  will  meet 
her  to-morrow  or  next  day,  at  any  place 
that  she  likes  to  appoint. 

That  was  all,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  very  startling  in  the  concise 
and  guarded  words  of  the  note ;  yet 
it  cost  Margaret  a  sleepless  night,  and 
when  the  morning  came  she  was  still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  best  course  for  her 
to  take.  If  only  it  were  possible  to 
put  the  letter  in  the  Pasha's  hands, 
explaining  everything  to  him  and 
leaving  him  to  settle  the  matter,  then 
all  would  be  safe  and  satisfactory ; 
but  in  the  face  of  Valda's  express 
prohibition  Margaret  felt  that  she 
had  no  right  to  do  this.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  were  impossible  to  be  loyal  to 
them  both,  and  she  thought  of  taking 
the  whole  responsibility  upon  herself, 
and  telling  Valda  nothing  until  she 
had  sent  the  English  officer  about  his 
business  and  could  return  the  jewel 
with  the  news.  This  on  the  whole 
seemed  to  her  the  safest  course,  and 
the  best  for  Vaida's  interests;  but 
to  herself  it  might  be  worse  than 
unpleasant.  To  make  an  appointment 
with  an  absolute  stranger  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  employers,  was  a 
sort  of  intrigue  that  was  utterly 
abhorrent  to  her,  and  she  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  the  dangers  and 
misunderstandings  in  which  she 
might  find  herself  involved.  If  the 
Pasha  wore  ever  by  any  chance  to 
come  upon  a  clue,  ho  would  follow  it 
out  to  the  bitter  end  ;  and  Margaret 
had  not  lived  so  long  in  a  Turkish 
household  without  realising  what  a 
terrible  thing  suspicion  is  when  it  has 
once  entered  into  the  Eastern  mind. 
She  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  ex- 
posing herself  to  its  workings,  and 
told  herself  that  to  try  to  manage 
the  affair  upon  her  own  account  would 
bo  madness ;  yet  some  instinct  told 
her  also  that  to  speak  to  Valda  about 
it,  to  show  her  the  letter,  and  thus 
ro-a waken  in  her  the  unwholesome  ex- 


citement that  was  now  dying  out  for 
want  of  sustenance,  was  an  expedient 
which  might  lead  to  a  serious  calamity. 
Something  must  be  done,  the  letter 
she  had  received  must  be  answered ; 
and  while  she  hesitated,  circum- 
stance, as  it  so  often  does,  stepped 
in  and  took  the  decision  out  of  her 
hands. 

Margaret  made  her  appearance 
next  morning  with  heavy  eyes  and 
pale  looks,  and  Valda,  who  came  out 
to  sit  with  her  under  the  mandalines 
in  the  garden,  in  the  expectation 
of  hearing  a  lively  account  of  her 
doings  in  the  town  on  the  previous 
day,  was  sorely  disappointed  by  her 
friend's  languid  manner  and  desultory 
talk.  Valda  liked  to  hear  any  little 
bit  of  gossip  that  could  be  picked  up 
by  anyone  going  into  the  town,  and 
in  the  gay  doings  of  the  English 
community  she  took  an  especially 
keen  interest.  Human  nature  is 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
In  Turkish  harim  or  London  drawing- 
room,  in  all  times  and  places,  from 
the  old  Ephesians  who  cried  to  Diana, 
down  to  the  British  socialist  who 
reads  his  Daily  Chronicle, — every- 
where we  find  the  same  men  and 
women  walking  the  earth  and  delight- 
ing to  hear  or  tell  some  new  thing. 

Margaret  did  her  best  to  satisfy 
the  demands  made  upon  her,  but 
she  was  not  in  the  mood  for  story- 
telling, and  her  accounts  lacked 
spirit.  Valda's  attention  wandered, 
and  silence  fell  between  them.  Mar- 
garet's thoughts  went  back  to  the 
subject  that  had  been  occupying  her 
mind  all  the  time  that  she  had  been 
trying  to  talk,  and  her  companion 
also  fell  into  a  reverie.  Perhaps 
some  wave  of  thought  found  its  way 
from  the  one  brain  to  the  other,  for 
when  Valda  next  spoke  it  was  about 
the  very  person  of  whom  Margaret 
was  thinking. 

'^  Mademoiselle,"  she  said  suddenly 
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"you  see  a  great  many  people  when 
you  go  out  into  the  town.  Do  you 
think  that  you  will  ever  be  likely  to 
meet  that  officer, — that  good  English- 
man who  saved  the  life  of  my  little 
Djem41-ed-Din  ?  Have  you  ever  heard 
anything  about  him  1 "  INIargaret 
started,  and  could  not  prevent  her- 
self from  changing  colour  under  the 
wistful  gaze  of  the  great  brown  eyes. 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  uncertain 
what  to  say,  and  Valda,  seeing  her 
confusion,  guessed  in  an  instant  what 
it  meant.  "Mademoiselle,"  she  ex- 
claimed, sitting  up  on  her  cushions 
with  a  strangely  altered  expression, 
"you  have  seen  him, — ^you  know 
something  !  I  see  you  do  !  Tell  me 
— oh,  tell  me  directly !  what  has  he 
said  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  has  said  nothing  to  me, — at 
least,  he  has  never  spoken  to  me," 
said  Margaret,  checking  herself  sud- 
denly as  she  thought  of  the  letter. 

"  Did  you  see  him  yesterday  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret  unwillingly. 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle,  and  you  were 
going  to  keep  it  back  from  me  !  All 
the  other  tiresome  people  that  I  care 
nothing  about  you  have  told  me  of, 
and  all  the  time  there  was  this — 
but  where  did  you  see  him — what 
happened  ?     Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  It  was  only  in  church.  I  hap- 
pened to  sit  next  to  him,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  very  end  of  the  service 
that  I  saw  him.  Of  course  he  did 
not  notice  me  at  all ;  he  could  not 
possibly  have  recognised  me." 

"And  is  that  all?  Oh,  Made- 
moiselle, I  know  it  is  not.  You  are 
still  keeping  something  back  from 
me.  There  is  something  else,  and  it 
is  that  which  is  making  you  so  silent 
and  grave  and  unlike  yourself  this 
morning.  You  must  have  heard  from 
him, — you  have  got  a  letter." 

Valda  had  extraordinary  powers 
of  intuition,  and  Margaret,  knowing 
that  her  quick  intelligence  was  not  to 


be  evaded,  gave  up  the  attempt.  She 
glanced  at  Djemal-ed-Din,  who  had 
an  inconvenient  habit  of  wishing  to 
annex  for  scribbUng  purposes  of  his 
own  every  scrap  of  note-paper  that 
came  under  his  observation,  and 
seeing  him  safely  engaged  with  the 
little  slaves  who  were  endeavouring 
to  catch  blue  butterflies  under  his 
directions,  she  drew  the  letter  out  of 
her  pocket.  "  I  got  it  last  night," 
she  said,  "  and  I  have  been  torment- 
ing myself  about  it  ever  since.  I 
did  not  want  you  to  be  troubled,  but 
now  that  you  have  guessed " 

"  Read  it,"  said  Valda  with  shining 
eyes ;  "let  me  hear  what  he  says. 
Oh,  it  is  in  English, — then  translate 
it." 

Margaret  compHed,  translating  into 
French  as  she  went  along,  and  Valda 
listened  with  parted  lips.  "You 
have  read  it  all,  every  word?"  she 
said,  when  Margaret  had  done;  and 
only  partially  satisfied  by  the  assu- 
rance that  she  received,  she  took  the 
letter  into  her  own  hands,  and  turned 
over  the  page  as  if  she  would  fain 
have  read  it  for  herself. 

"  C^est  son  ^criture,^*  she  murmured 
half  to  herself.  "  ITest-ce  pas  que 
c^est  belle  !  "  then  looking  up,  "  What 
do  you  think  MademoiseUe, — you  who 
can  read  the  dispositions  of  all  the 
world  from  their  handwritings, — 
what  do  you  say  of  the  character  of 
this  gentleman  ? " 

Margaret  had  formed  her  conclu- 
sions before.  She  had  a  strange  in- 
stinct that  seemed  to  go  beyond  the 
set  rules  of  a  quasi-science,  and  in 
that  bold  and  flowing  hand  with  large 
capitals,  strange  upward  dashes,  and 
ominously  thick  down-strokes,  she  had 
seen  characteristics  which  were  to  her 
the  signs  manual  of  a  very  remark- 
able and  redoubtable  personality. 
Pride  and  passion,  generosity  and 
impulsiveness,  combined  with  indomi- 
table  and    reckless   daring,    were    all 
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strangely  held  in  check  by  an  iron 
strength  of  will  and  intense  reserve, 
and  the  handwriting  was  one  which 
would  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
any  professed  expert.  Margaret  had 
examined  it  with  considerable  mis- 
givings, but  she  had  no  desire  to  foster 
the  interest  that  had  been  aroused  in 
Valda,  and  she  therefore  kept  her  ob- 
servations discreetly  to  herself. 

"  You  see  he  wishes  to  arrange  a 
meeting  somewhere,  that  he  may 
restore  the  star,"  she  said,  reverting 
to  the  subject  of  the  letter. 

"  Yes,  you  must  meet  him,"  an- 
swered Valda  thoughtfully  ;  "  but 
where  ?  The  Pasha  must  not  know 
of  it." 

"Oh,  Hanem,  if  you  would  only 
take  my  advice  !  If  you  would  be 
perfectly  frank  with  the  Pasha  about 
it  !  "  said  Margaret,  determined  to 
make  one  more  appeal.  "  Do  let  me 
persuade  you  !  Put  the  matter  into 
His  Excellency's  hands  at  once ;  tell 
him  simply  how  it  all  happened,  and 
let  him  settle  it.  He  will  believe  us, 
and  if  he  is  a  little  annoyed  about  it 
at  first,  it  will  be  better  to  face  that 
than  run  the  risk  of  the  complications 
that  may  follow  if  we  go  on  with  this 
secrecy." 

"  What  complications  ?  "  asked 
Valda,  with  a  sudden  lightning  in 
her  eyes.  "  What  are  you  afraid  of. 
Mademoiselle,  that  you  should  speak 
to  me  like  this  ?  You  know  what 
barriers  hem  me  in  on  every  side,  and 
my  own  sense  of  honour  is  a  better 
defence  to  me  than  any  barrier.  The 
Pasha  trusts  me,  and  so  may  you.  I 
shall  never  do  anything  that  could 
possibly  bring  disgrace  on  him  or  on 
myself ;  but  I  cannot  tell  him  about 
this.  It  is  impossible ;  you  do  not 
understand  what  you  are  talking 
about.  As  for  this  meeting,  it  can 
easily  l)e  arranged ;  nothing  could  be 
easier,  and  then  the  whole  thing  will 
be  at  an  end." 


"  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so  indeed  ! " 
said  Margaret  fervently.  "  I  am  sure 
I  will  do  my  best  to  make  it  the  end. 
But  where  do  you  propose  that  the 
meeting  should  take  place  1 " 

"  Why  not  in  the  gardens  of  Esbe- 
kiah?  There  are  plenty  of  quiet 
nooks  there  where  you  could  see  him 
and  talk  to  him  without  fear  of  being 
disturbed.  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and 
you  can  have  the  whole  day  free. 
What  more  natural  than  that  you 
should  go  for  a  walk  in  the  Esbckiah 
gardens?  You  write  and  tell  him  to 
be  at  a  certain  spot  at  a  certain  time, 
and  the  thing  is  done." 

"  I  hate  the  very  idea  of  it !  "  said 
Margaret  energetically.  "  I  have 
never  done  such  a  thing  in  my  life 
before,  and  I  think  it  is  a  vulgar  and 
an  odious  business.  Why  should  I 
not  write  and  tell  him  that  a  meeting 
is  undesirable,  and  that  we  should 
prefer  him  to  pack  up  the  star  in  a 
little  box  and  leave  it  with  the  porter 
directed  to  me,  as  he  did  the  letter. 
That  would  be  the  simplest  plan,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  do 
that." 

"He  will  not,"  said  Valda  with 
decision.  "  If  he  had  wished  for  that 
he  would  have  suggested  it  himself; 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  anybody. 
He  wishes  for  a  meeting,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  natural.  It  will  be  no  good 
proposing  anything  else." 

"  I  am  sure  that  trouble  will  come 
of  it.  In  the  Esbckiah  gardens 
people  are  passing  through  all  day, 
and  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  notice,  that 
is  just  the  time  when  one  is  sure  to 
attract  it.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  know  that 
I  shall  make  a  mess  of  it  somehow." 

"  Well,  perhaps  a  public  place  like 
that  is  not  the  best,"  said  Valda 
reflectively.  "  Some  stranger  might 
see  you  and  speak  about  it  after- 
wards, and  Cairo  is  such  a  place  for 
l)ad   tongues.      Our    own   people,   on 
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the  contrary,  are  discreet,  and  they 
know  better  than  to  chatter  about 
all  they  see.  Yes,  perhaps  on  the 
whole  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
see  him  here.  The  Pllsha  always 
goes  out  on  Sundays,  and  who  can 
tell  that  some  unlucky  chance  might 
not  take  him  to  Esbekiah?  Here, 
however,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
will  not  be,  and  nobody  would  ever 
dream  that  anyone  who  came  to  see 
you  could  have  anything  to  do  with 
me.  Yes,  it  had  better  be  here. 
Write  to  him  to  come  to  the  sddmlek^ 
and  ask  for  you ;  you  can  meet  him 
there,  and  take  him  to  the  outer 
garden  where  no  one  ever  p'^es,  and 
where  you  will  be  perfectly  b**.  from 
observation.  I  will  send  a  message 
to  the  guards  that  you  have  my 
leave  to  take  your  friends  to  see  the 
gardens,  and  they  will  think  it  per- 
fectly natural." 

"I  don't  like  that  plan  either," 
said  Margaret.  "If  I  had  friends 
to  see  the  gardens  they  would  be 
ladies,  or  at  least  gentlemen  and 
ladies;  but  this  officer  coming  all 
alone, — the  guards  will  think, — really 
I  don't  know  what  they  will  think." 

"They  will  think  that  you  have 
an  admirer,"  said  Valda  smiling,  and 
then  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  well, 
and  if  they  do,  what  does  it  matter  1 
It  is  no  harm  for  you,  lucky  woman 
that  you  are.  You  can  meet  any- 
body that  you  like,  and  no  one  can 

say  you  nay,  while  I "  she  broke 

off  suddenly,  and  then,  as  she  met 
Margaret's  grave  glance,  continued 
in  a  different  tone.  "Well,  never 
mind,  I  know  that  you  think  me  very 
discontented  and  ungrateful.  Now 
go  and  write  your  letter,  and  bring  it 
to  me  when  you  have  done,  that  I 
may  hear  what  you  have  said  before 
you  send  it." 

Margaret  left  the  garden  ;  but  she 
was  not  long  away,  and  Valda  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  to  see  her 


back    so   soon.       "What,    you    have 
written  it  already  1     Well,  you  have 
been  quick  !     What  have  you  said  ?  ^ 
Margaret  read  out : 

Miss  Grey  begs  to  acknowledge  Captain 
Fitzroy's  note,  and  she  thanks  liim  for 
the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  the  matter. 
He  is  right  in  his  conjecture  as  to  her 
identity,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  meet 
him,  to  receive  the  ornament  that  he 
speaks  of.  If  it  is  convenient  to  him, 
will  he  kindly  call  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  ask  at  the  gate  for  '*  Mademoiselle." 
He  will  be  shown  into  the  seldmlek,  and 
she  will  come  to  h\m  there. 

"  It  io  very  short,"  objected  Valda, 
"  and  it  is  not  at  all  amiable.  Tou 
do  not  say  anything  about  me,  and 
you  speak  of  his  restoring  the  star  as 
if  that  were  a  matter  of  course.  You 
do  not  give  him  the  least  credit  for 
doing  it." 

"  Of  course  he  wishes  to  restore 
it,"  said  Margaret.  "No  man  of 
honour  would  ever  dream  of  keeping 
a  valuable  thing  like  that,  if  there 
were  any  possibility  of  restoring  it 
to  its  owner.  That  is  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  it  is  best  not  to  pat 
down  in  black  and  white  any  un- 
necessary detail.  I  avoided  mention- 
ing your  name  on  purpose,"  she  added 
firmly ;  "  I  thought  you  would  prefer 
it." 

"Well,  yes,  perhaps  it  is  best. 
Very  well  then,  send  that  letter. 
As  you  say,  it  is  safer  to  be  vague; 
if  anyone  were  to  get  hold  of  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  made  out  of  it. 
And  you  tell  me  that  English  people 
are  accustomed  to  stiff  letters, — his 
was  rather  stiff  and  formal  too,  wasn't 
iti  Send  it  then,  and  may  the  eye 
of  Allah  protect  it !  But  you  had 
better  post  it  yourself,  to  avoid 
accidents." 

Margaret  went  out  in  the  after- 
noon for  that  purpose,  while  Djemal- 
ed-Din  was  asleep  and  Valda  engaged 
in  receiving  visitors.     It  was  rather 
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a  long  walk  to  the  post,  and  when 
she  returned,  flushed  and  exhausted 
with  the  heat,  Valda's  friends  were 
leaving.  She  met  them  coming  down 
the  marble  steps  in  their  white 
ydshmdks  and  black  mantles  on  their 
way  to  the  carriages,  where  their 
slaves  were  waiting  to  hand  them  in, 
and  when  she  entered  the  hall,  she 
found  Valda  there  alone,  dressed  in 
a  loosely-fitting  Turkish  gown  of  rich 
gold  and  green  brocade.  "  I  am 
going  to  my  own  rooms  to  see  if 
Djemal-ed-Din  is  awake,"  she  said. 
"  Will  you  come  to  me  there  when 
you  have  taken  off  your  things'?  I 
want  a  talk  with  you." 

Djemal-ed-Din  was  still  asleep  when 
Margaret  rejoined  his  mother,  and 
Ay6osha  was  on  her  knees  on  the 
floor  by  the  side  of  the  couch  on 
which  the  child  lay,  waving  the 
senaclic  with  long  streamers  of  red 
horsehair  to  keep  the  flies  away. 
Valda  beckoned  Margaret  to  follow 
her  into  the  next  room,  where  she 
settled  herself  upon  a  divan  by  an 
open  window.  "  Well,"  she  said, 
"  you  have  sent  off  the  letter  ?  That 
is  good.  Then  to-morrow  he  will 
come.  And  now  what  shall  we  say 
to  him?  There  is  that  to  be  con- 
sidered." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
said,"  answered  Margaret  quickly. 
"  We  must  say  that  we  thank  him 
very  much  for  his  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, that  you  are  very  grateful 
to  him  for  saving  your  little  boy,  and 
that  you  are  glad  to  get  back  the 
star,  but  that  you  can  hold  no  further 
communication  with  him.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  be  said." 

Valda  looked  distressed.  "  I  am 
afraid  that  you  are  going  to  be  so 
ungracious  to  him.  Mademoiselle;  I 
wish  I  could  manage  it  myself.  He 
has  saved  to  me  the  only  treasure 
that  I  care  for  in  the  world,  my  little 
boy :  he  is  going  to  bring  back  this 
No.  474. — ^voL.  Lxxix. 


star,  which  no  doubt  he  thinks  I 
value  highly ;  and  you  will  receive 
him  in  your  stiff  English  way,  with 
just  a  formal  word  of  thanks,  while 
you  show  by  your  manner  that  you 
are  longing  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
that  you  hope  never  to  see  him  again. 
ITiat  is  not  what  I  wish." 

"What  do  you  wish,  Hanem?" 
asked  Margaret  seriously. 

"  I  wish  him  to  know  that  Turkish 
ladies  have  hearts,  and  that  they 
know  how  to  feel  and  to  be  grate- 
ful," answered  Valda  impulsively.  "  I 
want  you  to  tell  him  that,  though  I 
can  never  speak  to  him  and  shall 
very  likely  never  see  him  again,  yet 
I  shall  never  forget  what  he  has  done 
for  me.  His  countrymen  galloped 
by,  despising  the  distress  of  the  poor 
Turkish  lady,  and  covering  her  with 
mud  and  dust,  but  he, — he  was  differ- 
ent. He  was  too  noble  to  do  that. 
He  picked  up  my  baby  from  under 
the  horses'  feet  that  would  have 
trampled  him  to  death,  and  if  I  gave 
him  every  jewel  that  I  possess  I  could 
never  repay  him.  Tell  him  that  I 
shall  never  cease  to  think  of  him  with 
admiration  and  gratitude,  and  that  I 
shall  pray  every  day  and  every  night, 
so  long  as  I  live,  to  beg  Allah  to 
reward  him." 

"  Dear  Valda,  I  think  that  you 
overestimate  his  services  a  little.  Of 
course  it  was  abominable  of  those 
tourists  to  ride  by  so  rudely  and  in- 
considerately, and  in  contrast  to  their 
behaviour  it  seemed  the  nicer  of  him 
to  stop  and  pick  up  Djemal-ed-Din 
when  he  saw  your  alarm ;  but  I  don't 
think  the  child  was  really  in  any 
serious  danger,  and  to  the  English 
oflScer  it  would  seem  a  little  thing 
that  he  did.  He  would  be  astonished 
if  I  were  to  deliver  to  him  such  a 
message  as  that.     I  could  not  do  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  need  not  tell 
him  quite  all  that;  but  I  wish  you 
to  make  him  understand  that  I  am 
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really  grateful.  And  as  to  the  star, 
I  do  not  want  it  back.  My  little 
Djemal-ed-Din  gave  it  to  him,  and  he 
can  keep  it.  Tell  him  that  I  should 
like  him  to  keep  it  as  the  token  of  a 
Turkish  lady's  gratitude." 

Margaret  was  aghast  at  this  idea, 
and  she  made  no  effort  to  contain  her 
dismay.  "  Oh  Valda,  that  will  never 
do  !  If  it  were  a  trivial  ornament  it 
might  not  perhaps  matter;  but  this 
is  far  too  valuable  a  thing." 

"  Too  valuable  ! "  exclaimed  Valda 
in  great  indignation.  "  What  is  it 
worth  in  comparison  with  the  life  of 
my  baby  ?  Not  ten  paras  I  Too 
valuable  !  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
half  valuable  enough  ;  nothing  could 
be  valuable  enough  to  reward  him  for 
what  he  has  done." 

From  this  position  Valda  was  not 
to  be  moved.  All  that  Margaret 
could  say  about  the  wrong  to  the 
Pasha,  the  risk  of  misconstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
danger  to  herself,  was  without  effect. 
Valda  insisted  that  the  jewel  was  her 
own  property,  and  that  she  had  a 
right  to  confirm  the  gift  that  Djem&l- 
ed-Din  had  made. 

"In  that  case  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  have  sent  off  the  letter,"  said 
Margaret.  "  If  I  had  understood  this 
before  I  would  certainly  not  have 
consented  to  make  any  appointment 
with  him.  The  only  object  in  his 
coming  here  was  to  give  him  a  safe 
opportunity  of  restoring  the  diamonds." 

"  We  had   to  thank  him,  we  had 


to  explain  to  him  how  it  happened," 
said  Valda. 

"That  could  have  been  done  per- 
fectly well  by  letter  ;  indeed  it  can  be 
done  still.  If  you  are  really  deter- 
mined not  to  take  the  diamonds  back, 
I  had  better  write  and  say  so,  and 
tell  him  that  there  is  no  need  for  him 
to  come  here  to-morrow.  He  will 
get  the  letter  in  time  if  I  write  at 
once." 

Margaret  slipped  off  the  divan  as 
she  spoke,  but  Valda  sprang  up  after 
her,  and  caught  her  arm.  "No 
Mademoiselle,  no,  you  are  not  going 
to  be  so  unkind !  I  wish  you  to  see 
him.  I  don't  want  you  to  write 
another  cold  unfeeling  letter ;  I  want 
you  to  speak  to  him  yourself,  and  to 
hear  what  he  says.  Then  you  can 
explain,  you  can  see  what  he  is  like, 
and  you  can  tell  me  afterwards.  You 
have  no  feeling  for  me,  no  sympathy ; 
what  have  I  done  that  you  should  be 
so  unkind  ? "  She  stopped  shorty 
with  her  lips  quivering  and  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  she  turned  her  face 
away,  with  difficulty  suppressing  a 
sob. 

Margaret  was  ready  to  cry  herself, 
but  it  was  because  of  the  failure  of 
her  efforts  to  influence  Valda.  Her 
remonstrances  had  been  thrown  away, 
and  now  she  heard  the  Pasha's  step 
in  the  corridor  outside.  Valda  heard 
it  too,  and  her  face  changed  instantly. 
"  Mind,  Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  dash- 
ing away  her  tears.  "Not  a  word 
to  the  Pasha  ! " 


(To  he  eontiniied.) 
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It  is  more  than  eighty  years  since 
Marriage  was  published,  and  you  can 
buy  it  to-day  in  any   book-shop   for 
fourpence  halfpenny.     That  shows  at 
least   a    singularly    robust   power    of 
survival,    and    immortality   is    freely 
claimed  for   authors  who   have   very 
much  less  to  show  for  it  than  a  lady 
who  has  amused  four  generations  of 
readers.     If  she  had  been  content  to 
do  that,  her  fame  might  rest  secure ; 
but  unhappily  she  was  possessed  with 
the  desire  to  convey  moral  instruction, 
and  that  has  overlaid  her  humour  and 
her  genuine  faculty  of  creation  with  a 
dead  weight  of  platitudes  under  which 
they  must  inevitably  sink.     Neverthe- 
less her  talent  was  sufficiently  remark- 
able   to   render    her    an   appropriate 
subject  for  a  memoir,  if  an  interesting 
one  could  be  written;   and  the  fact 
that  she  belonged  to  a  very  notable 
society, — the  little  world  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  days  when  Edinburgh  held  the 
Great   Magician   and  was  the   head- 
quarters of  the  great  Whig  Review, 
might  well  have  led  one  to  hope  that 
the  interesting  memoir  might  be  forth- 
coming.    Unfortunately  this  anticipa- 
tion, if  anyone  formed  it,  has  not  been 
fulfilled ;  the  book  in  which  her  grand- 
nephew,  Mr.  John  Ferrier,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Doyle,  has  put  together  her  corres- 
pondence with  some  details  as  to  her 
life  and  family,  is  nearly  as  dull  as  it  is 
given  to  a  biography  to  be,  except  for 
about  eighty  pages  of  really  charming 

'  Memoir  and  Corbbspondence  of  Susan 
Ferrier,  1782-1864;  based  on  her  private 
correspondence  in  the  possession  oft  and  col- 
lected by,  her  grand-nephew,  John  Ferrier, 
Edited  by  John  A.  Doyle,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College.  With  portraits.  London, 
1899. 


and  high-spirited  letters  written  by  her 
to  Miss  Clavering.  It  did  not  need 
a  large  volume  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Miss  Ferrier  had  two  sides  to  her 
character,  one  of  which  was  amusing 
and  the  other  very  emphatically  not, 
and  that  as  age  advanced  the  former 
disappeared  ;  still  less  was  it  necessary 
to  display  at  such  portentous  length 
the  extreme  dulness  of  her  decline. 
Still,  from  this  mass  of  material  one 
can  disengage  some  picture  of  the 
novelist  and  her  time. 

Susan    Ferrier   was    the    youngest 
child    in    a   family  of    ten,    and   the 
only  unmarried  daughter.     Her  father, 
James  Ferrier,  was  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet  and  agent  to  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Argyll;  through   the  Duke's  interest 
he  was  promoted  to  be   one   of   the 
Principal  Clerks  of  Session  and  thus 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  colleague  of 
Walter  Scott.    His  wife  died  in  1797, 
and  from  1804  onwards,  owing  to  the 
marriage  of  her  sisters.  Miss  Ferrier 
was  obliged  to  keep  house  for  him  till 
his  death  in  1829.     The  house  must 
have  been  a  cheerful  one  enough  in 
the  early  days  of  her  life  when  it  was 
full  of  the  young  people.    Burns  passed 
there  and   celebrated  the  charms  of 
the  eldest  Miss  Ferrier;    and  Susan 
would  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
attached  to  one  of  her  brothers.     But 
as  the  others  left  it,  and  as  old  age 
settled  down   heavily  on  her  father, 
the  home  cannot  have  been  a  paradise. 
Old    Ferrier   was   a   taciturn,    hard- 
headed    Scotchman ;     his    colleagues 
in   the    Session    House    called    him 
Uncle   Adam   in  his   last  days,  and 
the  Uncle  Adam  of  Thb  Inhbbitakcb 
would  certainly  have  been  "gey  and 
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ill  to  live  with ; "  kindly,  no  doubt,  at 
bottom  but  harsh  and  wintry.  The 
tie  which  bound  his  daughter  to  him  so 
close  that  she  would  scarcely  stir  from 
his  side,  and  would  not  accept  invita- 
tions to  visit  people  whom  she  cared 
for, — not  even  tempted  by  chances  of 
marriage — was  a  tie  of  duty  rather 
than  affection.  Neither  of  the  pair 
was  demonstrative ;  Miss  Ferrier  felt 
that  she  was  necessary  to  her  father 
just  as  his  armchair  might  have  been, 
not  perhaps  indispensable,  but  a  cir- 
cumstance of  life  which  he  counted 
on,  and  took  as  a  matter  of  course. 
She  gave  up  her  existence  to  him  not 
in  any  spirit  of  sentimental  devotion, 
but  with  rather  a  grim  sense  of  what 
she  was  doing,  and  out  of  a  hard 
intellectual  conviction  that  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do ;  and  her  gaiety  was 
crushed  out  in  the  process.  Probably 
to  the  last  day  of  her  life  she  was 
what  she  called  Scott,  amusable ;  but 
she  ceased  to  have  the  desire  to 
amuse,  and  became  more  than  a  little 
doubtful  whether  it  was  right  to  think 
at  all  about  amusement. 

At  all  events  that  is  how  I  account 
to  myself  for  the  lamentable  trans- 
formation that  took  place  in  Miss 
Ferrier.  Here  is  the  young  lady  in 
her  twenty-first  year  as  she  shows 
herself  in  a  letter  to  a  married  sister 
Mrs.  Connell : 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
invitation  and  still  more  for  the  induce- 
ment you  hold  out  to  me,  but  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  go  quite  so  far  in  quest  of 
a  husband.  I  think  you're  very  bold  in 
promising  to  insure  me  one.  I  assure 
you  it's  more  than  most  people  would  do 
or  even  what  I  would  do  for  myself.  I 
was  at  a  concert  a  few  nights  ago,  where 
I  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  Widow  Bell 
who  was  there  heading  four-and-twenty 
maidens  ;  she  looked  so  queer  and  vulgar 
that  I  was  fain  to  fight  shy.  She  came 
bobbing  along,  sticking  out  at  all  points 
and  places,  keys  and  coppers  jingling  in 
her  pockets,  led  in  triumph  by  a  frightful 
male  creature  wdth  a  large  hoxu-window 
bound  in  blue  and  buff,  and  a  pair  of 


peagreen  upper  legs,  I  thought  I  should 
have  swooned  with  shame  when  she 
stopped  and  stared  at  me. 

There  you  have  the  whole  point  of 
view  of  the  lively  young  woman, — 
say.  Lady  Emily  in  Marriage — 
whose  sense  of  the  ridiculous  entirely 
gets  the  better  of  human  kindness  ; 
and  you  have  already  pretty  fully 
developed  that  formidable  power  of 
caricature  which  was  the  greater  part 
of  Miss  Ferrier's  accomplishment. 
The  description  is  exactly  like  a 
drawing  by  Gilray,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  she  cherished  an 
album  which  was  principally  adorned 
with  Gilray's  work.  Contrast  with 
that  letter  one  to  the  same  sister  but 
written  forty  years  later.  It  begins 
with  some  details  (tamely  given)  of 
a  fancy-fair  to  which  even  she  had 
been  dragged.  Here  is  the  last  sen- 
tence or  two,  winding  up  a  catalogue 
of  costumes  :  "  And  now  I  have  done 
my  part  in  the  millinery  line,  and 
hope  you  are  satisfied,  if  not  edified. 
Lady  McN.  has  a  masquerade  to- 
night and  E.  enacts  first  a  fishvnfe 
and  then  a  queen ;  but  oh !  what 
folly  all  this  seems  and  is !  Not 
gaiety,  real  gaiety — only  excitement, 
its  vile  counterfeit." 

Old  Miss  Edgeworth,  nearly  twenty 
years  Miss  Ferrier*s  senior  and  a  pro- 
fessed moralist,  was  about  the  same 
time  writing  endless  letters  full  of 
genuine  gaiety  and  delight  in  the 
enjoyments  of  other  people.  It  is 
fair  to  remember  that  Miss  Ferrier 
in  her  later  years  was  afflicted  with 
an  aihnent  of  the  eyes  almost  amount- 
ing to  blindness ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  Puritanism 
turned  to  bile  in  her  nature ;  her 
satire,  which  began  with  an  intel- 
lectual contempt  for  fools  and  a 
keen  sense  of  superficial  absurdities, 
grew  more  and  more  into  a  denun- 
ciation of  whatever  was  not  ascetic. 

However,  Miss  Ferrier  as  a  young 
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woman  had  little  of  the  ascetic  about 
her,  and  she  saw  not  only  the  whole 
of  Edinburgh  society  but  a  good  deal 
of  a  wider  world.  She  writes  to  her 
brother  in  1810: 

You  was  hardly  out  of  the  door  before 
I  felt  sick  and  went  to  bed,  but  was 
obliged  to  rise  to  receive  the  Laird  of 
Makdougall  and  his  daughter,  a  great 
bumping  miss  in  a  blue  riding-habit ; 
then  in  galloped  Bessie  Mm'e,  so  that 
I  was  at  my  wits'  end  between  a  tine 
town  madam  and  a  rank  Highland  miss. 
Next  day  I  was  in  the  Elysian  fields 
with  my  dear  doctor,  for  such  his  grounds 
really  are,  and  you  may  suppose  his 
company  did  not  lessen  the  delusion  in 
my  eyes. 

That  is  thoroughly  typical  of  her 
surroundings.  Her  "dear  doctor" 
was  a  certain  Dr.  Hamilton,  who, 
says  Mr.  Ferrier,  still  clung  to  the 
dress  of  a  bygone  age,  the  cocked 
hat,  knee-breeches,  shoe-buckles,  &c., 
and  would  neither  wear  gloves  nor 
carry  an  umbrella.  Miss  Ferrier,  it 
appears,  was  accustomed  playfully  to 
remark  that  he  "dispensed  with  gloves 
for  fear  of  slipping  the  fees,"  and 
that  his  great  hat  made  the  umbrella 
unnecessary.  Such  was  the  wit  of 
Edinburgh  in  its  great  period.  But 
at  all  events  the  doctor  was  a 
character  even  in  a  society  abound- 
ing in  oddities  ;  and  another  contrast 
Miss  Ferrier  herself  notes,  that  be- 
tween the  Highland  Miss  and  Bessie 
^lure.  Tliis  lady  was  a  relative  of 
the  Argyll  family  and  a  constant 
inmate  of  their  household,  where 
Miss  Ferrier  was  also  on  a  very 
friendly  footing,  thanks  to  her 
father's  business-connection  with  the 
Duke.  It  was  at  Inverary  Castle 
tliat  she  formed  the  principal  friend- 
ship of  her  life  with  the  Duke's 
grand-daughter.  Miss  Charlotte  Claver- 
ing,  and  from  this  connection  sprang 
directly  her  enterprise  as  a  writer. 
The  Duke's  sister,  Lady  Charlotte 
Caiupljcll  (afterwards  Lady  Charlotte 


Bury)  was  also  a  novelist,  and  in 
those  days  it  was  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  for  ladies  to  write. 
Lady  Charlotte  brought  the  con- 
tagion of  proof-sheets  into  that 
circle ;  Miss  Clavering  caught  the 
infection  and  transmitted  it  to  her 
friend.  At  what  date  exactly  the 
correspondence  between  the  two 
young  ladies  began  is  not  clear,  for 
they  did  not  date  their  letters  as  a 
rule,  but  at  all  events  it  had  reached 
an  intimate  stage  in  the  beginning 
of  1808,  Miss  Ferrier  being  then 
six-and-twenty,  her  friend  some  years 
younger,  and  "a  fine  dancing  lady" 
in  London.  There  is  a  deal  of  com- 
ment upon  contemporary  novels  in 
the  letters,  and  Miss  Clavering  pro- 
mises poems  of  her  own,  which  do 
not  appear  to  arrive.  At  the  same 
time  Miss  Ferrier  is  not  guiltless  of 
verse,  for  she  actually  bestows  a  copy 
upon  John  -Philpott  Curran  who 
made  an  appearance  in  Edinburgh 
and  a  vast  impression  on  Susan's 
heart.  Moreover  as  the  letters  go 
on,  a  certain  amount  of  cheerful 
rhyming  creeps  in.  One  may  as  well 
quote  a  sample  of  the  correspondence. 

I  sent  to  Bessie  Mure  desiring  her 
to  surrender  up  her  cheap  glover  as  I 
looked  upon  him  as  a  much  more  desir- 
able thing  than  a  dear  lover,  so  she  made 
answer  that  she  knew  of  no  cheap  man, 
but  she  directed  me  to  where  I  could  get 
good  gloves  at  Is.  4d.  per  pair.  Well, 
away  I  trotted,  resolved  to  become  hand 
in  glove  with  this  pattern  glover.  So  I 
went  mto  the  shop. 

"Show  me  some  good  stout  ladies' 

gloves,"  quoth  I ; 
So  he  took  down  a  parcel  and  gave 

me  them  to  try  ; 
I  picked  out  a   dozen  of  pairs  and 

said,  **  Now  I'm  willing 
To  take   all  these  if  you'll  give  me 

them  at  the  shilling." 
Then  the  glover  clasped  his  hands 

and  said ;  **  Madame,  I  declare 
I  could  not  sell  those  gloves  for  less 

than  three  shillings  a  pair." 
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So  I  said :  "  I  was  told  you  had  very 

good  gloves  at  Bixteenpcnce, 
And  your  asking  three  shillings  for 

these  must  be  all  a  pretence  I  '* 
Then  he  brought  forth  a  huge  bundle 

and  opened  it  out : 
"  There,  niadain,  are  the  gloves  made 

from  the  hide  of  a  nout, 
But  no  more  to    compare  with  the 

skin  of  a  kid  or  dog 
Than  the  breast  of  a  chicken  to  the 

back  of  a  hog." 
So,    having   nothing    to    reply   to  a 

simile  so  sublime, 
I  was  glad  to  sneak  off  and  say  I  would 

come  back  when  I  had  more  time, 
And  I  swear  that's  as  true  as  I  am 

now  writing  rime. 

There  is  a  strong,  broad  touch  about 
all  these  letters,  which  very  naturally 
suggested  to  a  literary  young  lady 
that  her  friend  had  it  in  her  to 
write  something  else  than  letters  ; 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  leisure  avail- 
able. Miss  Ferrier  describes  graphi- 
cally enough  her  own  occupations. 

I  am  busied  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  present,  japanning  old  boxes,  varnish- 
ing new  ones,  daubing  velvet,  and,  in 
short,  as  the  old  wives  say,  *'  my  hands 
never  out  of  an  ill  turn."  Then  "by  way 
of  pastime  I  play  whist  every  night  to  the 
very  death  with  all  the  fusty  dowagers 
and  musty  mousers  in  the  pmrheus — and 
yet  I'm  alive  I  Praise  be  to  oysters  and 
porter  I 

And  so  there  came  from  Miss  Claver- 
ing  the  suggestion  that  the  two  should 
collaborate  by  means  of  the  post ;  and 
she  enclosed  the  outline  of  a  plot. 
Miss  Ferrier  at  once  knows  her  own 
mind;  the  moralist  immediately  rises. 
The  plot  is  excellent,  but, — it  wants 
a  moral.  "  As  the  only  good  purpose 
of  a  book  is  to  inculcate  morality, 
and  convey  some  lesson  of  instruction 
as  well  as  delight,  T  do  not  see  that 
what  is  called  a  good  moral  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  a  work  of  fiction." 
For  an  alternative  suggestion,  what 
would  Miss  Clavering  think  of  this? 
"  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 


the  sudden  transition  of  a  high  bred 
English  beauty,  who  thinks  she  can 
sacrifice  all  for  love,  to  an  uncom- 
fortable solitary  Highland  dwelling 
among  tall,  red-haired  sisters  and 
grim  faced  aunts.''  That  is  the  germ 
of  Marriage,  and,  as  Miss  Ferrier 
points  out,  the  moral  to  be  deduced 
is  of  course  that  runaway  matches 
are  reprehensible.  As  a  collaboration, 
nothing  came  of  it.  Miss  Clavering 
was  busy  with  her  own  projects, 
which  were  certainly  very  unlike  Miss 
Ferrier's,  and  after  due  beseeching 
her  finished  performance  came  through 
the  post  and  was  welcomed  with  a  good 
deal  of  amusing  chaff.  Its  heroine, 
the  beauteous  Herminisilde,  was  ap- 
parently sent  to  sea,  like  Danae,  in  a 
tub  by  designing  villains ;  and  Miss 
Ferrier  cannot  wholly  accept  this 
adventure. 


Methinks  I  behold  the  Count  and  the 
Squire  rammijig  her  in  like  so  much  raw 
sugar  and  treading  her  down,  as  the 
negroes  do  figs  to  make  them  pack  close  I 
'Tis  no  wonder  you  pride  vourself  upon 
your  invention,  that  is  truly  an  incident 
for  which  you'll  find  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  novel- writing.  A  mere  matter- 
of-fact  writer  now,  had  they  really  wanted 
to  drown  a  body,  would  most  likely  have 
tied  a  good  thumping  stone  about  its 
neck  and  there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  it  :  but  your  count  knows  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that. 


Altogether  it  was  pretty  plain  that 
there  was  a  complete  incompatibility 
of  literary  temperament. 

You  say  there  are  just  two  styles  for 
which  you  have  any  taste,  \-iz.,  the  horri- 
ble and  the  astonishing.  Now  I'll  groan 
for  you,  till  the  verj'  blood  shall  curdle 
in  my  veins,  or  I'll  shriek  and  stare  till 
my  o%vn  eyes  start  out  of  their  sockets  with 
surprise — but  as  to  \vriting  with  you,  in 
truth  it  would  be  as  easy  to  compoimd  a 
new  element  out  of  fire  and  water  as  that 
we  two  should  jointly  write  a  book. 

And  so   Miss  Ferrier  sadly  rejects 
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the  various  proposals,  one  of  which 
included  a  Hottentot  heroine  and  a 
wild  man  of  the  woods, — "  I  should 
despair,"  she  writes,  "  of  doing  justice 
to  their  wild  paces  and  delicate  endear- 
ments ;  "  another  placed  its  characters 
on  the  moon  ;  and  moreover  she  re- 
marks that  Miss  Clavering  was  by 
her  own  confession,  engaged  upon  two 
other  novels  with  two  other  collabora- 
tors, and  she  questions  whether  there 
was  a  head  in  the  world  capable  of  con- 
taining and  clearly  arranging  materials 
for  three  books,  be  they  what  they 
may.  In  short  the  correspondence 
shows  the  amateur  lady  novelist  to 
have  been  then  what  she  is  now,  greatly 
daring ;  and  Miss  Ferrier  preferred 
for  her  part  to  keep  to  the  modesty 
of  nature,  and  her  high-bred  heroine 
flung  in  among  the  red-haired  sisters 
and  grim-faced  aunts. 

It  was  some  time  in  1810  that  the 
early  sheets  of  Marriage  were  con- 
veyed to  INIiss  Clavering's  home  at 
Ardencaple.  They  contained  the 
vivid  portraits  of  Lady  MacLaughlan 
and  of  the  three  sisters  Douglas,  Miss 
Grizzy,  Miss  Jacky,  and  Miss  Nicky. 
Now  there  might  be  some  doubt 
about  the  identification  of  Lady  Mac- 
Laughlan, but  the  three  misses  ap- 
pear to  have  been  copied  direct  from 
three  Misses  Edmonstone  (cousins, 
after  the  Scotch  fashion,  of  the  Argyll 
family)  who  lived  in  Edinburgh  no 
further  away  from  the  Terriers'  house- 
hold than  next  door.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  a  letter  to  Miss  Clavering 
quoted  by  Sir  George  Douglas  in  his 
book  on  Tub  Blackwood  Group, 
which  is  not  included  in  this  volume. 

I  am  boiling  to  heai*  from  you,  but  I've 
taken  a  remorse  of  conscience  about  Lady 
MacLaughlan  and  her  friends:  if  I  was 
ever  to  be  detected  or  even  suspected  I 
would  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  drown 
myself.  I  mean  therefore  to  let  her 
alone  till  I  hear  from  you,  as  I  think  we 
might  compound  some  other  kind  of 
character  for  her  that  might  do  as  well 


and  not  be  so  dangerous.  As  to  the 
misses,  if  ever  it  was  to  be  published, 
they  must  be  altered  or  I  must  fly  my 
native  land. 

Miss  Clavering  wrote  back  in  huge 
delight,  insisting  that  Sir  Sampson's 
lady  and  the  "  foolish  virgins  "  should 
stand;  offering  even  to  take  upon 
herself  the  authorship  of  the  novel 
sooner  than  let  them  be  sacrificed. 
The  next  letter  records  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell's  enthusiasm  for  what 
she  called  "  the  cleverest  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  written ; "  and  a  later 
epistle  proves  that  Miss  Clavering, 
though  she  sent  a  heroine  adrift  in  a 
barrel  and  threw  the  barrel  through 
a  cabin  porthole,  was  nevertheless  a 
young  lady  of  sense  and  discernment. 
She  was  quite  content  that  Miss 
Ferrier  should  mangle  her  own  con- 
tribution (the  episodic  history  of 
Mrs.  Douglas,  which  had  better  have 
been  amputated  altogether),  and  she 
furnished  very  sound  criticism  on 
her  friend's  work.  "  I  don't  like 
those  high-life  conversations;  they  are 
a  sort  of  thing  by  consent  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation 
in  novels,  but  have  little  or  no 
groundwork  in  truth,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  book  will  please  because 
the  scenes  are  original  in  a  book  and 
taken  from  nature."  And  moreover 
she  protests  vehemently  against  the 
"Frenchifying"  of  Lady  Juliana's  con- 
versation. The  editor  makes  the 
amazing  statement  that  "  no  trace  of 
this  blemish  remains."  If  Miss  Cla- 
vering managed  to  get  out  any  of 
the  Frenchification,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  deal  to  begin  with,  for 
French  phrases  are  sprinkled  as  if  out 
of  a  pepperpot  over  all  those  novels, 
and  in  two  cases  out  of  three  they 
are  ungrammatical  or  incorrect.  It 
was  plainly  an  affectation,  for  Miss 
Ferrier  never  quotes  French  in  her 
letters. 

Such  was  the  genesis  of  Mabbiaob. 
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It  was  a  work  full  of  extremely  amus- 
ing  studies   taken   direct   from   life ; 
Lady  MacLaughlan  is  in  her  way  a 
true  creation,  and,  fantastic  as  she  is, 
she  plainly  belongs  to  the  generation 
which  produced    Lady    Hester   Stan- 
hope, a  person  as  "  man-minded  "  and 
eccentric  (though  stately  even  in  her 
eccentricity)  as   Sir    Sampson's  direc- 
tress.    Even  Lady  Juliana,  wild  cari- 
cature though  she  may  be,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  life  of  those  days 
as  a  drawing  by  Gilray,  and  remains 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory   of    affectations.        But    though 
Marriage  was  partly  written  in  1810 
when    its    authoress    was    eight-and- 
twenty,  it  did  not  aspire  to  publicity 
till   1817,  when  the  finished  portion 
of  the  manuscript  was  submitted  to 
the  original  Blackwood  and  received 
by  him  with  open  arms.     In  1818  it 
was  published  under  seal  of  the  dead- 
liest secrecy  as  to  the  writer's  identity. 
There  was,  as  we  have  been  shown, 
excellent    reason    why    Miss    Ferrier 
should  conceal  her  authorship  if  she 
was  to  live  at  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bours ;   and  in  addition  to  that,  she 
had  a  genuine  dislike  to  the  fuss  and 
notoriety  which    was    in    those    days 
the   lot  of   the  female   author.     The 
satiric  sketch  in  Marriage  of  a  lite- 
rary coterie   at   Bath   shows   plainly 
enough  what  she  desired  to  keep  away 
from,  although  the  satire  in  that  in- 
stance   is    mainly    conventional,    and 
does  not  speak  of  direct  observation. 
After  the  appearance  of  Marriage 
I   cannot   trace  anything    more   than 
the  bare  facts  of  Miss  Terrier's   life, 
for    the    reason    that    in    1817    Miss 
Clavering   married,    and    though    the 
friendship  continued  till  Miss  Ferrier's 
death,      either      the      correspondence 
dropped  or  no  further    specimens    of 
it  are  printed  ;  and  there  are  no  other 
letters   in   the  volume   which   are    in 
any  way  characteristic  of  the  novelist. 
The  authorship  of  Mauuia(;e  remained 


just  about  as  secret  as  that  of  Waver- 
LEY.     Some   of    Miss    Ferrier's    own 
family  were  not  initiated ;  and  there 
were  no  doubt  a  good  many  people 
who   did    not   disclaim    the    honour, 
which,  enviable  from  the  first,  became 
doubly  so  when  Scott,  in  the  epilogue 
to   The   Legend   of   Montrose,    ad- 
dressed a  kindly  word  to  "  a  brother, 
or  perhaps  a  sister  shadow,  the  author 
of    the    very    lively    work     entitled 
Marriage."       It    was    only    to    be 
expected    that  such  a  success  would 
induce  the   authoress  to  go    on,   and 
early   in    1823    the    first    volume   of 
The  Inheritance  was  completed  and 
offered   to  Murray,   but  the  negotia- 
tion was  broken  off  at  the  entreaty 
of  Blackwood,  who  paid  JB  1,000  for 
the   cop}Tight    of    the    entire    work. 
Upon   the   whole   The    Inheritance 
is  to  be  preferred  to  its  predecessor. 
Miss    Pratt   is   beyond    praise ;    she 
belongs  to  the  same  sisterhood  as  Lady 
MacLaughlan    and    the    Misses,    but 
Miss  Ferrier  had  the  power  of  keeping 
the    individual    character   absolutely 
distinct  while  she  stamps  upon  it  the 
common  characteristics  of  a  particular 
society.     Lord  Rossville,  the  pompous 
nobleman  for  whose  special  confusion 
Miss   Pratt    is    created,    really   rises 
above  caricature,  and  the  scenes  be- 
tween the  pair  are  often  excellently 
diverting ;  and  one  cannot  too  highly 
praise  the  art  by  which  Miss  Pratt, 
while  remaining  the  same  person,  is 
made  to  present  an  entirely  different 
side  of  her  character  to  Uncle  Adam. 
The  story  itself  is  of  course  a  poor 
example  of  a  superannuated  fashion ; 
we   have   to   swallow  it   or   skip    it, 
just  as  we  do  the  scenes  of  protesta- 
tion between  Julia  and  Falkland  in 
The  Rivals,  for  the  sake  of  the  admir- 
able   comedy   incorporated    with    it. 
Indeed    Miss    Ferrier's    whole   work 
belongs     properly    speaking     to    the 
drama  rather  than  to  the  novel ;  and 
it  is  sui-prising  that,  with  her  gift  for 
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strong  and  effective  drawing  of  comic 
character  and  her  perfect  willingness 
to  accept  any  convention  in  the  way 
of  plot,  she  did  not  furnish  materials 
for  at  least  a  temporary  success  on 
the  boards.  A  stage  carpenter  of 
some  sort  tried  his  hand  at  The  In- 
heritance, but  the  result  was  a 
lamentable  failure. 

In  January,  1829,  Miss  Ferrier 
was  released  from  her  long  duty  by 
the  death  of  her  father.  She  had 
lived  in  increasing  seclusion,  she  was 
now  close  upon  fifty,  and  the  purpose 
of  her  life  was  gone.  Destiny  was 
being  written,  and  by  1830  it  was 
disposed  of,  not  to  Blackwood  but  to 
Cadell  who  gave  £1,700  for  it.  Scott, 
not  perhaps  a  very  trustworthy  coun- 
sellor in  such  matters,  told  her  that 
she  had  sold  The  Inheritance  much 
below  its  value ;  and  Blackwood  had 
apparently  made  a  statement  to  her 
that  the  second  edition  was  dead  stock 
upon  his  hands.  It  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  publishers  are  prone  to  say 
and  authors  by  no  means  prone  to 
hear;  so  that  one  cannot  help  a 
retrospective  rejoicing  over  his  evident 
discomfiture  when  he  was  taken  at 
his  word.  Cadell,  it  seems,  did  not  lose 
by  the  bargain.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  criticise  Destiny,  which  presents  the 
faults  of  the  other  novels  in  an  exag- 
gerated form  and  gives  a  singularly 
false  and  unreal  view  of  life.  Glenroy, 
the  unreasonable  Highland  chief,  com- 
pares very  ill  with  King  Corny  in 
^liss  Edgeworth^s  Ormond  ;  but  there 
is  an  undeniable  pathos  in  the  portrait 
of  this  imperious  old  man,  struck 
down  with  paralysis,  more  than  ever 
imperious  and  unreasonable,  yet  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  those  whose 
convenience  ho  had  never  for  a 
moment  considered.  His  henchman, 
Benlx)wie,  not  a  servant,  but  a  com- 
panion attached  to  him  by  a  tie  of 
unreasoning  habit  stronger  than  any 
devotion,  is  excellently  rendered ;  he 


is  not  wanted  to  point  a  moral,  and 
thus  Miss  Ferrier  is  content  to  make 
him  live  and  he  does  live.  Molly 
Macaulay,  his  pendant  in  the  picture, 
remains  almost  the  only  likeable  per- 
son in  the  sisterhood  which  began 
with  the  Misses.  It  is  a  sad  pity 
that  such  powers  of  characterisation 
were  practically  nullified  by  a  defective 
theory  of  art.  The  moralisings  of  the 
characters  whom  Miss  Ferrier  selects 
for  admiration  are  in  this  book  quite 
intolerable ;  and  the  minister,  Mr. 
McDow,  is  a  caricature  so  ugly  as  to 
be  positively  offensive,  though  drawn 
with  a  coarse  strength. 

It  was  natural  that  an  authoress 
so  successful  should  be  repeatedly 
pressed  to  write.  In  1837  one  Miss 
Mackenzie,  on  behalf  of  a  friend, 
offered  £1,000  for  a  volume,  no 
matter  what.  Miss  Ferrier  endorsed 
the  letter :  "I  made  two  attempts  to 
write  something  but  could  not  please 
myself  and  would  not  publish  any- 
thing" The  elasticity  had  gone  out 
of  her  nature,  and  it  is  to  be  accounted 
to  her  for  a  great  virtue  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  "  write  herself  down." 

Beyond  this  we,  who  read  or  do 
not  read  her  novels,  have  no  concern 
with  her,  except  to  be  sorry  for  the 
gloom  of  her  dark  old  age,  and  to 
respect  the  somewhat  stoical  fortitude 
with  which  she  bore  it;  but  she  has 
left  one  other  piece  of  writing  which 
must  always  retain  its  value.  If  one 
of  Sir  Walter's  dogs  were  stuffed  in 
a  museum  there  would  always  be,  and 
there  ought  always  to  be,  pilgrims 
coming  to  see  it;  and  no  human 
testimony  that  throws  any  light  upon 
him  and  his  life  will  ever  cease  to  be 
of  interest.  Scott  was  a  friend  of 
her  father,  as  he  was  of  almost  every 
human  being  who  came  into  contact 
with  him,  and  he  had  a  strong  liking 
for  the  crabbed  old  man.  Here  is  a 
passage  which  Mr.  Doyle  quotes  from 
the  Journal : 
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Uncle  Adam,  (that  was  how  they 
called  him  in  the  Sessiuu  House  after 
The  Inheritancb  appeared)  who  retired 
last  year  from  an  official  situation  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  although  subject  to 
fits  of  giddiness  and  although  carefully 
watched  by  his  accomplished  daughter, 
is  still  in  tlie  habit  of  walking  by  himself 
if  he  can  by  possibility  make  an  escape. 
The  other  day  in  one  of  these  excursions 
he  fell  against  a  lamp-post,  cut  himself 
much,  bled  a  good  deal  and  was  carried 
home  by  two  gentlemen.  "What  said  old 
Rugged  and  Tough  ?  WTiy,  that  his  fall 
against  the  post  was  the  luckiest  thing 
that  could  have  befallen  him,  for  the 
bleeding  was  exactly  the  remedy  for  his 
disorder. 


So  keen  an  observer  as  Misa  Ferrier 
was  ine\'itably  pressed  after  Scott's 
death  to  set  down  her  recollections 
of  him ;  she  did  so,  the  manuscript 
was  preserved,  and  has  been  published 
by  !Mr.  John  Ferrier  by  way  of  an 
introduction  to  Bentley's  Edinburgh 
Edition  of  her  novels.  It  should  be 
stated  that  all  Miss  Ferrier's  copy- 
rights were  transferred  to  Bentley 
in  1841,  and  her  authorship  first 
formally  avowed  in  his  edition  of 
that  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  sum- 
marise her  impressions  of  Sir  Walter, 
for  they  are  exceedingly  character- 
istic of  the  observer  as  well  as  of 
the  subject  observed.  She  went  with 
her  father  to  Ashestiel  in  1811,  and 
Scott  wrote  some  lines  for  her  when 
she  was  leaving  the  house.  Nothing 
perhaps  proves  more  fully  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  seclusion  than  the 
fact  that  she  was  never  Scott's 
guest  again  till  after  her  father's 
death  when  she  visited  Abbotsford  in 
the  autumn  of  1829.  There  she  saw 
Walter  and  Charlotte  Lockhart,  the 
boy  looking  a  Cupid  in  tartans, 
whose  "  sundrv  extras  "  so  fluttered 
in  the  breeze,  that  his  grandfather 
with  his  usual  ready  courtesy  recalled 
an  image  from  his  guest's  own  work 
and  presented  him  as  Major  Waddell, 
remembering  how  the  newly  promoted 


Countess   was    called    upon    by    her 
mother's  relations. 

The  carriage  door  being  opened,  out 
stepped  Major  Waddell,  having  upon  his 
back  a  vast  military  cloak  with  all  its 
various  appliances  of  tags  and  jags  and 
flags  and  wa\ing  capes,  and  scarlet 
linings  and  shining  brooch,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Major  having  placed  himself  on  one 
side  of  the  carriage  door,  black  Csesar  in 
no  less  gorgeous  array  stationed  himself 
at  the  other,  and  then  after  a  little 
feminine  delay  there  came  forth  Mrs. 
Major  Waddell  in  all  her  bravery. 

The  whole  passage  is  funny  enough, 
and  the  solicitude  of  Mrs.  Major 
Waddell  for  the  health  of  her  much- 
enveloped  husband  makes  excellent 
farce ;  but  how  Scott,  for  all  his 
prodigious  memory,  came  to  be  so  pat 
with  his  quotation  is  wonderful,  and 
seems  to  suggest  that  Miss  Ferrier 
was  really  more  of  a  light  in  her 
own  day  than  we  realise.  This  was 
on  her  way  to  the  house,  of  which 
she  describes  her  first  impression : 
"As  soon  as  I  could  look  round, 
I  was  struck  with  the  singular  and 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  man- 
sion and  its  environs.  Yet  I  must 
own  there  was  more  of  strangeness 
than  of  admiration  in  my  feelings: 
too  many  objects  seemed  crowded 
together  in  a  small  space,  and  there 
was  a  felt  want  of  breadth  and  repose 
for  the  eye."  Groing  round  the  place 
Scott  was  her  cicerone ;  one  need  not 
say  how  courteous  and  eloquent.  She 
stayed  ten  days,  with  a  very  small 
party. 

Every  day  Sir  Walter  was  ready  by 
one  o'clock  to  accompany  us  either  in 
walking  or  driving,  often  in  both,  and  in 
either  there  was  the  same  inexhaustible 
flow  of  legendai*5'  lore,  romantic  inci- 
dent, apt  quotation,  curious  or  diverting 
story ;  and  sometimes  old  ballads  were 
recited  commemorative  of  some  of  the 
locaUties  through  which  he  passed. 
Those  who  had  only  seen  him  amongst 
the  avocations  of  life  or  even  doing  the 
honours  of  his  o\v'n  table,  could  scarcely 
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have  conceived  the  fire  and  animation  of 
his  countenance  at  such  times,  when  his 
eyes  seemed  literally  to  kindle,  and  even 
(as  some  one  has  remarked)  to  change 
their  colour  and  become  a  sort  of  deep 
sapphire  blue ;  but  perhaps  from  being 
close  to  him  and  in  the  open  air  I  was 
more  struck  with  this  peculiarity  than 
those  whose  better  sight  enabled  them  to 
mark  his  varying  expression  at  other 
times.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  this  was 
an  enthusiasm  that  I  found  as  little  in- 
fectious as  that  of  his  antiquarianism. 
On  the  contrary,  I  often  wished  his  noble 
faculties  had  been  exercised  on  loftier 
themes  than  those  which  seemed  to  stir 
his  very  soul. 

She  would  have  liked  him,  no  doubt, 
to  dissertate  upon  the  higher  morality, 
the  duty  of  repressing  vain  habits  of 
wishing,  and  so  forth,  like  the  intoler- 
able Captain  Malcolm  in  Destiny. 
When  Mrs.  Lockhart,  who  was  then 
ill,  made  an  effort,  and  caused  herself 
to  bo  carried  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  a  surprise  in  honour  of 
Wilkie*s  arrival,  Scott,  in  his  joy 
at  finding  her  back  there  seated  at 
her  harp  and  ready  to  sing  for  him, 
insisted  upon  winding  up  the  evening 
by  joining  hands  all  round  and  singing 

Weel  may  we  a'  be, 
111  may  we  never  see. 

Yet  this  struck  the  austere  Puritan 
lady  as  "  little  else  than  a  mockery 
of  human  life."  "The  glee  seemed 
forced  and  unnatural  "  and  she  writes 
sadly  and,  no  doubt  truthfully  enough, 
"  it  was  the  last  attempt  at  gaiety  I 
witnessed  within  the  walls  of  Abbots- 
ford."  Still  when  the  worst  trouble 
came  she  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
house,  and  Lockhart  has  recorded 
with  his  accustomed  skill  her  kind 
tiict  with  the  broken  paralysed  Magi- 
cian, and  her  tenderness  in  hiding 
even  from  himself  the  lapses  in  his 
memory,  an  art  learned  no  doubt  in 
her    long    tendance    upon    her   own 


father.  In  a  few  lines  of  tragic  por- 
traiture she  has  drawn  Scott  as  he 
received  her  after  his  second  stroke, 
scarcely  able  to  rise  from  his  chair 
yet  with  his  old  courtesy  insistent 
on  doing  so  ;  slow  and  indistinct  in 
speech,  slack  and  unwieldy  in  figure, 
his  face  swollen  and  discoloured,  a 
black  silk  cap  sitting  ill  on  his  shaven 
head,  and  the  eyes  that  could  once 
change  from  hazel  to  sapphire  now  dim 
and  heavy.  And  to  complete  the 
picture,  by  his  side  at  table  sat  his 
grandchild  "Hugh  Littlejohn,"  once 
the  pride  of  his  great  heart.  The 
child  was  transformed  not  less  piti- 
fully than  the  man. 

The  fair  blooming  cheek  and  finely 
chiselled  features  were  now  shrunk  and 
stiffened  into  the  wan  and  rigid  inflexi- 
bility of  old  age ;  while  the  black  bandage 
which  swathed  the  little  pale  sad  counten- 
ance gave  additional  gloom  and  harsh- 
ness to  the  profound  melancholy  which 
clouded  its  most  intellectual  expression. 
Disease  and  death  were  stamped  upon 
the  grandsire  and  the  boy  as  they  sat  side 
by  side  with  averted  eyes,  each,  as  if  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  own  heart,  refusing 
to  comfort  or  to  be  comforted.  The  two 
who  had  been  wont  to  regard  each  other 
so  fondly  and  so  proudly  now  seemed 
averse  to  hold  communion  together,  while 
their  appearance  and  style  of  dress,  the 
black  cap  of  the  one  and  the  black  band- 
ages of  the  other,  denoted  a  sympathy 
in  suffering  if  in  nothing  else. 

Out  of  doors  it  was  a  soft  after- 
noon of  May ;  windows  were  open, 
flowers  were  fragrant,  and  the  singing 
of  birds  came  into  the  room.  Sunt 
lacryTYKe  rerura :  the  woman  who  had 
the  heart  to  see  and  understand  these 
things  (though  she  rounds  her  de- 
scription with  a  superfluous  moral) 
felt  not  only  the  comedy  but  the 
tragedy  of  life  in  a  way  that  was  not 
commonplace. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
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The  Frenchman's  zeal  for  recording 
the  events  in  which  he  has  himself 
taken  a  part  has  left  little  in  the 
modern  history  of  his  country  quite 
unilluminated.  It  may  be  that  the 
event  is  not  in  itself  creditable  to 
his  nation.  To  the  memoir-writer  re- 
solved that  posterity  shall  not  forget 
his  existence  this  is  a  small  matter; 
what  is  of  importance  is  that  he  was 
there,  and  was  stirring.  Therefore 
even  such  a  transaction  as  the  sur- 
render of  Toulon  to  the  Allies  in 
August,  1793,  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  terror,  has  not  been  left 
without  due  literary  monument.  M. 
Paul  Cottin  begins  his  recently  pub- 
lished monograph  on  The  English 
IN  Toulon  by  giving  a  long  list  of 
memoirs  written  by  men  who  were 
concerned  in  the  surrender.  Taken 
together  with  State  Papers  and  the 
reports  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
other  officers,  they  make  a  weighty 
mass  of  authorities.  All  these  M. 
Cottin  has  examined,  and  extracted 
with  the  German  care  and  the  large 
proportion  of  lucid  French  method 
which  are  the  honourable  distinctions 
of  the  modern  historical  school  of  his 
country.  The  result  is  a  solid,  and 
withal  a  readable  volume  on  a  passage 
in  the  great  Revolutionary  War, 
which  is  for  various  reasons  better 
worth  studying  than  most.  It  is  as 
well  to  note  at  once,  and  with  the 
firm  intention  of  returning  no  more  to 
the  subject,  that  M.  Cottin,  like  all 
good  Frenchmen,  is  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  inherent  selfishness  and  dupli- 
city of   the    English  character.     We 

•  Toulon  et  les  AngiiAis  en  1793 ;  par 
Paul  Cottin.     Paris,  1898. 


Englishmen  have  our  own  opinion  on 
the  point,  and  know  that  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  argue  M.  Cottin  out  of 
his.  Moreover,  candour  requires  us 
to  confess  that  in  this  Toulon  busi- 
ness things  were  so  managed  between 
the  general  on  the  spot  and  the 
ministers  in  London  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  persuade  any  man  of  our 
perfect  candour,  unless  he  were  al- 
ready well  disposed  to  believe  in  our 
integrity  at  the  expense  of  our  judg- 
ment. The  effort  would  be  vain 
indeed  when  directed  against  a 
Frenchman  who  believes,  first,  that 
we  are  always  very  astute,  and 
secondly,  that  we  are  always  very 
perfidious,  and  who  argues  from  these 
premises  with  all  the  logic  of  his 
race. 

The  original  cause  of  the  surrender 
of  Toulon  to  Admiral  Hood  lay  in  the 
spontaneous  anarchy,  as  M.  Taine 
calls  it,  which  burst  out  all  over 
France  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General  in  1789.  Agrarian 
outrage  went  hand  in  hand  with 
bloodthirsty  old  religious  feuds. 
Huguenot  and  Catholic  fought  at 
Nimes  in  1790,  and  again  in  1791. 
Then  Royalist  agents  thought  they 
saw  a  chance  to  turn  the  confusion 
to  the  advantage  of  the  cause. 
Claude  AUier,  the  Prior  of  Cham- 
bonas,  tried  to  use  the  Catholic 
mob  for  the  King's  service,  but 
failed,  and  died  by  the  guillotine. 
It  was  afterwards  said  that  before 
dying  he  confessed  to  a  scheme  for 
introducing  the  English  and  Spaniards 
into  Marseilles.  The  story  is  pro- 
bably a  Jacobin  invention,  but  a  plan 
of  the  kind  had  certainly  begun  to 
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tempt  the  Royalists  of  the  South  by 
the  midsummer  of  1793.  The  ex- 
treme Republicans,  the  Monnaidiers, 
as  they  were  called  from  their  badge 
which  was  a  monnidoy  or  coin  with  a 
hole  in  it,  were  egged  on  to  massacre 
by  the  Terrorists  at  Paris.  It  was 
a  shocking  welter  of  cruelty  and  fear. 
The  Royalists  showed  all  the  in- 
capacity of  their  party,  while  the 
moderate  men,  who  were  for  "  mode- 
rate measures  gently  purging  France's 
ills,"  behaved  in  a  fashion  to  justify 
Canning's  scorn  for  the  type.  One 
has  to  confess  that  the  Jacobins, 
ruffians  as  they  were,  showed  a 
definiteness  of  aim,  and  a  vigour  of 
action  which  justify  their  success 
from  the  practical  point  of  view. 
When  the  Terrorists  were  everywhere 
marching  to  success,  the  Moderate 
men,  after  long  hesitations,  coalesced 
with  the  Royalists,  when  coalition 
was  too  late.  In  July,  1793,  both 
were  beginning  to  look  for  help  to 
the  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  cruising 
on  the  coast  of  Provence  under  the 
command  of  Borja  de  Gamachos. 
But  the  Spaniards  were  wretchedly 
insufficient,  and  were  compelled  to 
return  home  to  refit.  Between  Ivi9a 
and  the  mainland  they  crossed  the 
outcoming  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Hood  on  July  6th,  when  their  in- 
ability to  form  a  line  after  long 
efforts,  and  their  placid  readiness  to 
explain  the  ill-health  of  their  crews 
by  saying  that  they  had  been  six 
weeks  at  sea,  excited  the  derision 
of  the  captain  of  the  Agamemnon, 
Horatio  Nelson.  Hood  was  on  the 
coast  of  Provence  by  July  15  th,  and 
there  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Moderates  and  Royalists  under  cover 
of  a  flag  of  truce  to  arrange  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  It  was  the 
curse  of  the  enemies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  that 
they  could  never  act  together  or  in 
time.     The  Marseillese  and  Toulonese 


hesitated  and  wavered,  till  Carteaux 
swept  down  on  Marseilles  on  August 
24  th.  Then  Toulon  at  last  admitted 
the  Allies.  Hood  had  been  joined  by 
a  Spanish  naval  force  under  Langara, 
the  officer  who  had  been  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Rodney  in  the  first 
relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1780.  They 
entered  together  on  August  28  th  and 
29  th. 

The  history  of  Toulon,  from  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General  down 
to  the  admission  of  the  Allies,  had 
been  the  picture  •  in  little  of  the 
general  anarchy.  There  was  a  reason 
why  its  feuds  should  be  peculiarly 
ferocious.  The  naval  officers  were 
naturally  very  powerful  in  a  town 
which  existed  for,  and  by,  the  mighty 
arsenal  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Now  of  all  the 
privileged  corps  of  the  old  French 
monarchy  none  was  more  rightly 
closed  to  all  who  were  not  of  noble 
birth,  more  jealous  of  its  rights,  or 
more  arrogant  in  its  attitude  to  the 
outer  world  than  this  corporation  of 
sea-officers.  It  naturally  followed 
that  they  were  much  envied  and 
hated.  As  the  French  Revolution 
was  even  more  a  social  than  a  political 
revolt  against  the  ancient  order,  they 
were  inevitably  the  objects  of  bitter 
hostility.  Their  most  savage  assail- 
ants were  the  workmen  of  the  dock- 
yards and  the  common  sailors.  The 
workmen  formed  Jacobin  clubs  which 
terrorised  the  town,  and  were  treated 
with  much  deference  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Paris.  Monge,  who  was 
Minister  of  Marine  allowed  them  to 
name  a  part  of  the  officials,  and 
promised  that  nobody  to  whom  they 
refused  a  certificate  of  civism  (nobody, 
that  is  to  say,  who  did  not  profess 
sound  Jacobin  principles)  should  be 
employed.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  social  character  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  these  certificates  were  some- 
times   refused    to    men    of    known 
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liberal,  or   even   republican   opinions 
because   they   were   of.  noble    birth. 
The  sailors  were  not  slow  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  dockyards.     They 
too    began    to    form    clubs,    and    to 
enquire    into    the    civism     of     their 
officers.      Discipline  was   at   an   end. 
The   hideous    cry   of    treason^    which 
never   fails    to  go   up   in   France   in 
times   of  trouble,    was    heard    on  all 
sides.     There  are  cases  in  which  crews 
of  ships  sent  out  on  service  compelled 
their  officers  to  come  back  declaring 
that  "  they  had  been  sold,  and  would 
not  rot  in   foreign  jails."     They  not 
uncommonly    signalised    their    return 
by  murdering  an  aristocrat ;  and  such 
proofs  of  zeal  for  the  good  cause  had 
the  unfailing  approval  of  the  Jacobin 
orators.     One  leading  person  of  that 
class,    a   lawyer   named    Barthelemy, 
exhorted  the  sailors  to  distrust  their 
officers  :  "  When,"  said  he,  making  an 
appeal  to  the  suspicion  which  is  one 
of    the    strongest    features     of     the 
southern  character,   "they   command 
you  mildly,  and  with  kindness,  it  is 
in  order   to   mislead  you,  and   make 
use   of   you."     We  hardly   need   the 
evidence  of  a  sailor,  whose  letter   is 
quoted  by  M.  Cottin,  to  believe  that 
discipline   had    vanished.     The   ships 
fell  into  a  state  of  filth  which  was  the 
outward   and   visible   sign    of    disor- 
ganisation.    The    very   flag-ship   was 
a  cess-pool,  and  the  dirt  on  her  quarter- 
deck  was   knee-deep,  for   the  sailors 
found  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  demon- 
strating their  independence  by  break- 
ing all  the  rules  against  uncleanliness. 
In  such  a   state  of   things  it  is  not 
wonderful   that   the   officers  in  com- 
mand at  Toulon  shrank  from  attack- 
ing the  Spanish  fleet  under  Borja  de 
Gamachos,  though  it  was  little  more 
numerous    than   their   own   and  was 
notoriously   in   bad    condition.      The 
French    crews    showed    no     martial 
ardour,    but   were   chiefly   intent   on 
defending  the  Revolution  in  Toulon. 


It  is  a  detail  of  some  importance  that 
several  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
belonged  to  the  Western  fleet  which 
had  its  head-quarters  in  Brest.  This 
introduced  a  new  element  of  discord. 
The  Provengal  sailors  not  uncommonly 
had  their  families  in  the  town,  and 
were  more  or  less  restrained  by 
natural  kindness  and  local  patriotism. 
The  Western  men  were  free  from  anv 
such  check,  and  were  therefore  known 
for  the  thoroughgoing  quality  of  their 
Jacobinism. 

It  seems  wonderful  that  any  of  the 
old  corps   of  naval  officers  remained 
in  such  circumstances.     The  Jacobin 
government  at  Paris  must  have  been 
well  aware  that  they  were  its  natural 
enemies,  while  they  must  have  found 
their  position  extremely  painful.     Yet 
the  need  for  trained  men  in  command 
was    so    great    that    the    Terrorists 
were  compelled  to  overlook  the  more 
than  dubious  republicanism  of   some 
officers.     Not  a  few  of  them  remained 
in  spite  of  all :  some  because  they  had 
no   resource   but    their   pay ;    others 
because  they  were  sincerely  attached 
to  the  Revolution ;  a  good  many  be- 
cause they  were  ardent  Royalists,  and 
thought  they  could   serve   the   King 
better  by  remaining  on  the  spot,  to 
take   advantage   of   whatever    might 
happen,  than  by  flying  the  country, 
wherein  they  showed  more  sense,  and 
also  more  courage,  than  most  of  the 
French   nobles    of    that   day.     Thus 
they  remained,    enduring  what   they 
could  not  cure.     Some  of  less  scruple, 
or   perhaps   more   sense   of    humour, 
than    others,    made   themselves    con- 
spicuous   for   their    ardent    love    of 
fraternity.       One   Cambon   de    Saint 
Julien    took    the    genial    course    of 
fraternal    drinking    with    his    crew. 
What  must  have  been  hardest  of  all 
to  bear,  for  men  of  gentle  birth  and 
aristocratic   training,    was    that    the 
places   of   their    comrades,    who   had 
been  massacred  or  driven  into  exile 
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or  hiding,  were  filled  up  by  men  pro- 
moted from  before  the  mast  or  intro- 
duced from  the  merchant-service. 
The  new-comers,  animated  by  plebeian 
envy  and  triumphant  spite,  rejoiced 
to  revenge  old  slights  by  embittering 
the  lives  of  the  surviving  members  of 
the  noble  corps. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the 
position  and  character  of  these  gentle- 
men well  in  mind,  for  it  was  they 
who  finally  decided  the  surrender  of 
Toulon  to  Lord  Hood.  Within  the 
town  the  Moderates  had  begun  to 
turn  on  their  Jacobin  oppressors  in 
May,  1793.  During  that  month  news 
came  that  some  Toulonese  had  fallen 
in  an  ambush  while  fighting  against 
the  Royalists  in  La  Vendee.  There- 
upon the  Jacobins  seized  all  the  priests 
and  aristocrats  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  imprisoned  them  in  Fort 
Lamalque.  There  was  every  sign  of 
an  approaching  imitation  of  the 
September  massacre  in  Paris.  But 
the  Moderates  took  heart  of  grace 
and  released  the  prisoners,  among 
whom  there  were  several  naval  officers. 
The  ease  with  which  they  cowed  the 
extreme  men  is  but  one  proof  among 
scores  that  the  Jacobin  tyranny  was 
the  work  of  a  handful,  and  was  based 
mainly  on  the  timidity  and  divisions 
of  their  victims.  Yet  even  now  the 
Moderates  and  the  Royalists  looked 
askance  at  one  another.  It  was  not 
until  the  first  were  encouraged  by  the 
report  of  similar  movements  all  over 
the  south  of  France  and  scared  by 
threats  of  Jacobin  vengeance,  that 
they  fairly  decided  to  coalesce  with 
the  second.  When  they  did  the  late 
tyrants  of  the  town  were  overthrown 
without  a  blow.  In  vain  did  they 
parade  Toulon  sabre  in  hand  singing 
the  Carmagnole  ;  when  it  came  to  the 
point  they  made  no  fight.  The 
triumphant  Royalists,  for  since  they 
were  the  best  disposed  to  a  policy  of 
thorough  they  naturally  led    the  re- 


action, took  some  revenge  for  what 
they  had  suffered.  The  guillotine 
was  set  to  work  on  its  late  employers. 
Incidents  of  a  more  or  less  grim 
humour  were  not  wanting.  Two 
Representatives  of  the  People,  Bayle 
and  Beauvais  by  name,  who  had  been 
despatched  from  Paris  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  South,  came 
into  Toulon  just  in  time  to  be  too 
late.  They  were  marched  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  there  compelled  to 
listen,  candle  in  hand,  to  a  Te  Deum 
in  honour  of  the  defeat  of  their  own 
party;  then  they  were  thrown  into 
prison,  brutally,  says  M.  Cottin.  A 
deeper  note  of  tragedy,  in  which 
there  was  yet  an  element  of  sour 
humour,  was  struck  in  the  fate  of  the 
Jacobin  Mayor  Paul.  In  the  days  of 
his  glory  he  had  planted  a  Tree  of 
Liberty,  and  had  publicly  expressed 
his  ardent  wish  to  see  an  aristocrat 
hanging  from  its  branches.  The  tree 
was  now  cut  down,  a  gallows  was 
made  of  it,  and  the  late  Mayor  sus- 
pended thereon. 

Toulon  had  now  fairly  committed 
itself  against  the  Jacobins.  The  tri- 
color was  not  as  yet  replaced  by  the 
white  flag  of  the  Monarchy,  but  the 
delay  was  solely  due  to  a  wish  not  to 
provoke  the  dockyard-men  and  sailors 
too  far.  Yet,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  the  Moderates  and  Royalists  had 
acted  too  late,  and  even  when  acting 
they  were  of  two  minds.  Very  little 
was  done  to  establish  co-operation 
with  other  towns,  and  there  were 
divisions  between  the  Royalists  who 
were  for  bringing  back  the  King  with 
a  constitution  which  should  preserve 
"the  principles  of  1789,"  and  those 
who  were  for  bringing  him  back 
without  restrictions.  It  was  pretty 
much  the  case  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Presbyterian  Royalists  and  the 
Cavalier  Royalists  of  our  own  second 
Civil  War,  which  carried  within  it 
the    germs   of    its    own    destruction. 
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Negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
foreign  enemies  of  the  Republic,  the 
Sardinians  on  one  side  and  the 
Spaniards  on  the  other,  but  both  were 
weak  and  inefficient.  To  call  in 
Hood  was  a  thing  difficult  to  manage 
while  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  not  well  in  hand.  So 
the  town  hesitated  till  the  arrival  of 
a  mob  of  terror-stricken  refugees  from 
Marseilles  on  August  25th  and  26th 
forced  it  to  act  under  the  goad  of 
panic. 

The  details  of  the  surrender  make 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  amusing,  part 
of  M.  Cottin's  book.  So  far  back 
as  August  1st  Hood  had  opened 
negotiations  with  the  town  by  send- 
ing in  Lieutenant  Cooke  with  a 
mission  to  arrange  for  the  mutual 
release  of  prisoners.  M.  Cottin,  by 
a  not  unnatural  confusion,  names 
this  officer  Cook,  and  describes  him 
in  a  note  as  the  first  son  of  the 
famous  navigator,  adding  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  following  year. 
Now  there  was  a  James  Cook,  third, 
not  first,  son  of  Captain  Cook,  at 
that  time  an  officer  in  the  Navy, 
and  he  was  drowned  under  rather 
mysterious  circumstances  in  January, 
1794.  But  Hood's  officer  was 
Edward  Cooke,  and  he  was  not 
drowned  in  that  year,  but  mortally 
wounded  in  1799,  when  captain  of 
the  Sybil  le,  in  her  famous  action 
with  the  French  frigate  T^  Forte. 
On  his  first  visit  Cooke  hoisted  the 
white  or  royal  flag,  to  try  the 
humour  of  the  French  sailors.  Their 
protest  convinced  him  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  case  with  French- 
men on  shore,  the  crews  of  the 
ships  were  not  prepared  to  discard 
tlie  Republic.  Three  weeks  passed 
during  which  Toulon  was  simmering 
in  fear  and  confusion ;  everybody 
on  shore,  or  on  tlie  water  of  the 
two    roadsteads,    the    inner   and    the 


outer,  foresaw  that  a  crisis  was 
coming,  but  no  party  as  yet  had 
decisively  the  upper  hand.  The 
Moderates  and  Republicans,  now 
being  welded  into  one  party  by  a 
common  fear,  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  the  forts. 
Two  of  these  were  of  especial  im- 
portance, the  Eguilette  and  the 
Balaguier,  which  stand  on  the  left 
hand  to  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
or  Little  Roads,  and  command  the 
anchorage.  Yet  the  ships'  crews  were 
still  devoted  to  the  Republic,  and 
were  the  cause  of  much  anxiety  to 
the  Royalists.  It  is  true  that, 
dominated  by  the  forts  within,  and 
by  the  allied  fleet  without, — ^for 
Jjangara  had  now  joined  Hood, 
raising  his  numbers,  if  not  his  real 
force,  to  a  superiority  of  more  than 
two  to  one — the  French  ships  were 
in  an  apparently  hopeless  position. 
Yet,  if  they  had  chosen  to  fire  on 
Toulon  itself,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  with  the  help  of  the  Jacobins, 
(who  were  overpowered  for  the 
moment  but  not  destroyed)  and  the 
workmen  of  the  dockyards,  they 
might  have  gained  the  superiority. 
In  any  case  they  must  have  made 
the  Royalist  victory  very  costly. 
Before  the  General  Committee,  now 
ruling  in  Toulon,  could  ask  Hood  to 
enter,  it  had  to  obtain  some  security 
that  it  could  venture  to  disregard 
the  ships. 

The  way  in  which  it  obtained 
this  necessary  guarantee  illustrates 
both  the  prevailing  confusions  of  the 
time  and  a  curious  weakness  in 
the  French  character.  It  has 
been  said  already  that  a  part  of 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  belonged 
to  the  Western  or  Brest  fleet.  The 
crews  of  these  vessels,  having  no 
family  connections  with  the  town, 
were  well  disposed  to  open  fire;  but 
not  so  the  men  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,    whose    home   was    in    Toulon. 
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"It  is  all  very  well,"  said  they, 
"  for  you  gentlemen  of  the  Western 
fleet  to  talk  of  firing  into  Toulon. 
No  belongings  of  yours  are  there. 
But  ours  are,  and  though  we  are 
as  ready  as  you  to  fire  on  the 
foreigner,  we  will  neither  fire  our- 
selves on  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
nor  allow  you  to  do  so."  This  of 
course  stopped  all  talk  of  coercing 
the  town.  There  remained  the  risk 
that  the  ships  might  offer  a  frantic 
resistance  to  Hood  and  Langara. 
The  weakness  of  the  French  charac- 
ter, already  referred  to,  removed  that 
peril.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that,  in  spite  of  their  tendency  to 
revolution,  the  French  are  also 
capable  of  showing  a  more  than 
pedantic  deference  to  authority ;  at 
a  crisis  they  are  apt  to  be  seized 
with  a  violent  desire  to  cover  their 
responsibility,  to  throw  the  burden 
of  deciding  upon  somebody  else. 
So  it  was  now.  The  sailors  who 
had  lately  been  so  insubordinate 
looked  to  their  officers  for  direction ; 
but  the  officers  in  the  higher  com- 
mands were  all  members  of  the  old 
noble  corps,  and  more  or  less  openly 
Royalist.  The  admiral  in  command 
was  Jean  Honore,  Count  of  Trogoff- 
Kerlessy,  whom  M.  Thiers,  misled 
by  the  foreign  look  of  his  name, 
took  for  a  foreigner.  He  was  in 
fact  a  Breton  gentlemen  of  Lanmeur 
in  Finisterre.  Poverty  had  com- 
pelled him  to  serve  the  Republic, 
but  at  heart  he  was  a  Royalist. 
When  the  crisis  came  he  retired 
into  the  town  and  refused  to  give 
any  orders  at  all.  His  flag-captain, 
Pasquier,  urged  the  sailors  to  hoist 
the  royal  flag.  So  did  the  Baron 
d'Imbert,  captain  of  the  ApoUon, 
an  odd  Royalist  partisan,  who  went 
through  many  adventures,  and  did 
sometimes  lean  "to  cut-purse  of 
quick  hand "  under  the  pressure  of 
the   times.     The    crews    listened    in 
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gloomy  silence.  To  one  another 
they  delivered  addresses  in  the 
regular  revolutionary  style,  but 
nothing  came  of  it  all.  When 
Lieutenant  Cooke  had  visited  the 
town  by  night  to  make  the  last 
arrangements,  the  allied  admirals 
saw  the  time  was  come  to  act.  They 
sailed  in  on  August  28th  and  29th. 
No  resistance  was  offered  by  the 
ships ;  the  Toulonese  sailors  ran 
their  vessels  into  the  inner  road- 
stead and  surrendered ;  the  Brest 
men  landed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  harbour,  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  up  country  to  join  Carteaux. 
A  telling  testimony  to  the  ferocity 
of  the  period  was  given  by  the 
Saint  Julien  whose  fraternal  drink- 
ings  with  his  crew  have  already  been 
mentioned.  He  had  opposed  the 
surrender,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  convinced  Republican,  though 
scandal  explained  his  actions  by 
saying  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Madame  Lapoype,  the  wife  of  a 
noted  Jacobin.  Saint  Julien  was 
on  the  point  of  joining  Carteaux, 
but  remembering  the  severity  of  the 
Terrorists  to  unsuccessful  leaders,  he 
decided  to  return  and  surrender  to 
Langara,  who  sent  him  as  a  prisoner 
to  Spain. 

With  the  surrender  of  Toulon  a 
new  scene  opened,  and  one  which  it 
is  much  less  pleasant  for  an  English- 
man to  contemplate,  for  from  this 
time  forward  it  is  not  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  the  French  which  meet 
our  eye.  The  occupation  of  the  town 
was  one  of  those  things  of  which  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  if  they  are 
done  when  they  are  done,  'twere  well 
they  were  done  quickly.  But  it  was 
not  done  when  it  was  done ;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  only  begun.  Having 
got  the  town  the  Allies  had  to  keep 
it,  and  that,  as  faithful  history  re- 
cords, they  did  not  succeed  in  doing. 
The  causes  of  their  failure  are  better 
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worth  considering  than  the  fighting, 
of  which  they  did  not  do  much,  and 
what  they  did  was  generally  poor. 
The  situation  is  capable  of  being 
stated  with  brevity.  Toulon  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  oval  bay, 
which  stretches  east  and  west,  and  is 
open  for  part  of  its  southern  side  to 
another  bay  of  the  same  shape,  which 
again  opens  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headlands  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  roadstead  are 
fortified.  But  both  these  forts  and 
the  town  itself  are  dominated  by  high 
ground,  and  are  therefore  indefensible 
against  an  attack  from  the  land.  To 
defend  such  a  place  against  a  besieg- 
ing army  it  was  manifestly  necessary 
to  occupy  the  high  ground,  and  as 
General  Grey  told  Pitt  (who  refused 
to  believe  him),  this  could  not  be 
done  with  less  than  fifty  thousand 
men.  Now  the  Allies  never  had  a 
tenth  of  that  number  of  trustworthy 
men  on  shore.  To  begin  with,  they 
placed  no  confidence  whatever  in  the 
French  who  had  called  them  in. 
One  of  their  measures  was  to  dis- 
arm a  large  part  of  the  natives,  and 
the  only  French  corps  they  employed 
was  the  Royal  Louis,  a  regiment  of 
volunteer  Royalist  gentlemen.  Of 
their  own  forces  they  had,  when  suc- 
cessive reinforcements  had  brought 
them  to  their  full  strength,  two  thou- 
sand British  soldiers,  and  two  thousand 
Piedmontese,  the  sole  representatives 
of  twenty  thousand  promised  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia  in  return  for  his 
subsidy ;  these  men,  however,  fought 
well.  Then  there  came  six  thousand 
Neapolitans,  who  looked  well  on 
parade,  but  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
by  all  authorities  that  it  passed  the 
wit  of  man  to  make  them  stand  fire. 
Before  the  Neapolitans  came  the 
Spaniards  had  landed  seven  thousand 
men,  ill-dressed,  ill-fed,  ill-drilled,  ill- 
officered,  who  fought  on  occavsion,  but 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  fight  always. 


The  total,  therefore,  was  some  four 
thousand  good  and  thirteen  thousand 
bad  troops  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for 
which  twice  that  number  of  the  finest 
soldiers  in  Europe  would  not  have 
been  too  many. 

There  could  be  but  one  end  to 
such  a  venture  from  the  moment 
that  the  French  collected  a  serious 
army  under  a  capable  officer.  The 
end  would  have  come  within  a  few 
days  if  the  Republic  had  not  been 
still  weak.  The  only  force  it  had 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  mis- 
called army  of  Carteaux,  fourteen 
thousand  men  in  not  much  better  case 
than  the  Spaniards,  under  a  leader 
who,  besides  being  a  sanguinary 
ruffian,  was  a  vapouring  blockhead. 
Indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
side  showed  the  greater  feebleness, 
Carteaux  by  not  striking  at  once,  or 
the  Allies  by  not  dashing  his  rabble 
to  pieces.  Each  stood  at  gaze ;  but 
on  the  allied  side  Lord  Mulgrave 
occupied  the  heights  above  Forts 
L'Eguilette  and  Balaguier,  on  the 
headland  which  divides  the  inner 
from  the  outer  roadstead  on  the  west. 
It  was  an  officer-like  measure,  for  this 
piece  of  high  ground  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  position ;  if  the  French 
could  seize  it  and  establish  batteries 
upon  it,  they  could  make  the  road- 
stead untenable  to  ships,  and  then  the 
town  must  infallibly  fall.  Napoleon 
claimed  that  he,  who  joined  Carteaux 
on  September  16  th,  was  the  first  to 
point  out  this  elementary  fact;  but 
as  M.  Cottin  shows,  it  had  been  seen 
by  others.  The  facts  prove  that  it 
must  have  been  seen  by  Lord  Mul- 
grave, who  threw  up  the  fort  which 
bore  his  name,  and  which  was  from 
first  to  last  the  only  serious  obstacle 
to  the  re-taking  of  the  town,  to  cover 
L'Eguilette  and  the  Balaguier  and  the 
anchorage. 

It   was   not   till   the  last  days  of 
October   and    the  first  of  November 
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that  the  French  had  accumulated 
men  and  guns  enough  to  get  seriously 
to  work.  One  of  the  first  measures 
they  had  to  take  was  to  remove 
Carteaux,  whose  only  quality  was 
that  he  massacred  with  superior 
energy.  He  vapoured  that  he  would 
nob  give  up  his  place  to  the  Eternal 
Father,  but  he  did  resign  it  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which 
sent  Coppet  to  replace  him.  Coppet 
lasted  only  for  a  few  days  and  was 
replaced  by  Dugommier,  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  fighter  if  not  an  able 
general.  Inspired  by  Napoleon,  whom 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise, 
Dugommier  began  the  serious  attack 
on  the  Allies  in  November.  Mean- 
while they  had  had  their  full  share 
of  internal  troubles,  which  indeed  did 
not  cease  till  they  retired,  and  were 
then  only  transferred  to  other  fields. 
Austria,  which  took  our  money  and 
promised  five  thousand  men,  did  not 
send  one,  being  much  too  busy  in 
pushing  her  own  fortunes  to  have 
troops  to  spare  for  the  service  of 
the  coalition  against  France.  The 
King  of  Sardinia,  as  has  already  been 
said,  contributed  exactly  one  tenth 
of  his  contingent.  The  breaches  of 
contract  of  this  little  sovereign  were 
so  audacious  that  even  the  long-suflfer- 
ing  British  Government,  the  milch- 
cow  of  all  Europe,  was  forced  to  cut 
down  his  subsidy.  Spain  did  not 
take  our  money,  but  she  wasted  her 
own  and  displayed  a  plentiful  lack 
of  practical  faculty ;  meanwhile  she 
stood  much  upon  her  dignity  and  very 
soon  began  to  squabble  with  us.  In 
short,  the  occupation  of  Toulon  dis- 
played all  the  vices  which  ruined  the 
first  coalition  against  France.  The 
Powers  concerned  behaved  as  if  the 
war  with  the  Revolution  was  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  pursuing  their 
respective  ambitions,  and  without  the 
least  understanding  of  the  terrible 
truth,  which  was  that  they  were  at 


hand-grips  with  a  force  destined  to 
beat  down,  to  re-cast,  nearly  to  ruin 
every  one  of  them,  except  the  Island 
Power  defended  by  the  sea  and  her 
fleet.  Such  people  deserved  to  lose, 
and  one's  heart  is  with  Dugommier 
and  Napoleon  and  even  the  Jacobins, 
sons  of  Nox  and  Perdition  as  they 
were,  in  this  fight  of  theirs  with 
conceited  incapacity  and  selfishness 
which  could  not  see  to  the  end  of  its 
own  nose. 

Can  we  however  fairly  look  down 
from  any  height  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual superiority  on  our  colleagues 
in  the  adventure  of  Toulon  ?  On  the 
whole  one  has  to  confess  that  we 
cannot.  England  contributed  her 
shai'e  to  the  sum  total  of  inefficiencies 
and  blunders.  Of  our  admiral  and 
our  fleet  we  have  no  cause  to  be  other 
than  proud,  and  against  them  our 
allies  have  nothing  to  put  except  the 
stout  fighting  of  the  Piedmontese. 
Our  little  handful  of  troops  gave 
promise  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  a  way  wo  can  even  afford  to  be 
pleased  with  our  General  O'Hara. 
When  he  rode  out,  without  fear  and 
without  a  plan,  in  front  of  his  men 
at  the  Malbousquet  skirmish,  and  got 
himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
it  was  not  generalship  and  it  was 
not  war.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing 
learned  on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton 
(though  by  the  way  O'Hara  was  a 
Westminster  man)  which  does  not 
win  battles ;  but  there  was  a  coura- 
geous foolishness  about  it  which  is 
rather  touching.  Maturana,  a  Spanish 
officer  who  reported  the  event,  said 
that  O'Hara  behaved  like  a  partisan 
and  not  as  a  general.  M.  Cottin  is 
puzzled ;  but  Mr.  Kinglake  would 
have  condoned  the  act  as  boyish.  It 
was  not  here  that  our  fault  lay,  but 
elsewhere. 

We  were  to  blame  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment put  a  stain  on  its   own  good 
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faith  by  repudiating  the  engagements 
of  its  admiral.  Hood  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  town  should  declare 
for  the  King  before  he  brought  in 
his  fleet ;  he  also  promised  that  the 
French  ships  and  dockyards  handed 
over  to  us  should  be  given  back  to 
the  rightful  monarch  of  France  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  received. 
It  was  on  these  conditions  that  the 
town  and  dockyard  were  consigned 
to  us.  Now  these  engagements  of 
Hood's  were  most  inconvenient  to 
Pitt,  who  had  no  intention  of  en- 
tering into  a  war  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons ;  moreover,  being 
a  careful  financier,  he  felt  that  we 
were  entitled  to  something  for  taking 
charge  of  the  French  ships.  It  is 
easy  therefore  to  understand  that  he 
disliked  being  led  into  heavy  obliga- 
tions by  the  action  of  the  admiral. 
But  Hood  should  have  been  warned 
beforehand  not  to  enter  into  such 
engagements ;  once  made  they  should, 
so  far  as  was  possible,  have  been 
observed.  What  was  done  was  to 
send  out  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  as  com- 
missioner to  take  over  the  town  for 
King  George,  and  to  tell  the  Tou- 
lonese  that  Hood's  promises  would  not 
be  kept.  The  inevitable  result  was 
to  convince  not  only  the  Toulonese, 
bub  our  other  allies,  that  we  were 
manoeuvring  to  keep  the  town  as 
another  Gibraltar. 

Yet  this  might  have  been  made 
good  but  for  our  other  and  grosser 
error.  This  was  that  we  went  into 
the  adventure  without  in  the  least 
understanding  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  we  had  incurred  or  pro- 
viding the  means  to  carry  it  through. 
The  navy  did  its  part,  but  if  Toulon 
was  to  be  held, — and  unless  it  could 
be  held  it  was  sheer  cruelty  in  us  to 
go  in — troops  were  needed,  and  we 
had  none  to  reinforce  the  handful 
.  Hood  brought  with  him.     Some  such 


operation  as  he  entered  on  was  fore- 
seen, otherwise  he  would  not  have 
had  soldiers  with  him  ;  yet  so  little 
did  we  realise  the  nature  of  war  on 
land  that  he  was  supplied  with  two 
thousand  men  where  twenty  times  as 
many  were  needed.  When  Hood's 
request  for  reinforcements  reached 
England  there  were  no  men  to  send, 
because  our  little  army  was  scattered 
all  over  the  world  on  small  expedi- 
tions employed  in  nibbling  at  the 
colonial  possessions  of  France.  The 
same  number  of  men  concentrated  at 
Toulon  and  used  with  spirit  would 
have  raised  the  siege  and  would  have 
served  as  a  rallying-point  for  the 
Moderates  and  Royalists  of  the  South. 
Then  the  destructive  career  of  the 
Jacobin  Republic  might  have  been 
cut  short  at  the  beginning  and  Europe 
might  have  escaped  Napoleon, — for 
the  greater  good  of  herself  and  of 
France.  M.  Cottin,  who  excuses  ns 
for  burning  the  dockyard  when  the 
evacuation  became  a  necessity  upon 
the  inevitable  fall  of  Fort  Mulgrave 
under  Napoleon's  attack,  on  the 
reasonable  ground  that  we  could  not 
leave  the  stores  to  an  enemy,  has  the 
better  right  to  blame  our  breach  of 
faith  to  the  inhabitants,  and  onr 
failure  to  give  the  protection  we 
promised.  But  our  sins  did  not 
come  from  any  Machiavellian  scheme 
to  destroy  the  navy  and  seize  the 
colonies  of  our  neighbour.  They 
arose  entirely  from  the  cause  long 
ago  named  by  Sir  Charles  Pasley, 
that  whereas  we  worked  with  our 
navy  we  played  with  our  army, — 
which  is  the  reason  of  reasons  why 
we  had  to  fight  a  twenty  years'  war. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  generation  which 
has  taken  to  talking  very  much  about 
Sea-Power  will  not  have  to  be  taught 
the  same  lesson  at  an  equally  heavy 
cost  again. 

David  Hannay, 
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It  was  night.  The  chief  light  in 
the  silent  ward  came  from  the  flicker- 
ing flames  of  the  great  fires  ranged 
down  the  centre  of  the  room;  now 
they  leaped  up  noisily,  disclasing  the 
haggard  faces  on  the  pillows,  now  sank 
into  still  blackness,  leaving  the  ward 
to  such  light  as  came  from  the  shaded 
lamp  on  the  Sister's  table  where  the 
Night-Nurae  sat  reading  the  day's 
report.  Hearing  a  noise,  her  keen 
eyes  peered  through  the  gloom  and 
discerned  the  Asthma  by  the  door 
sitting  up  in  his  bed.  The  nightly 
struggle  for  breath  began;  his  com- 
panions swore  gently,  almost  inaudibly; 
the  gasping  was  a  familiar  sound  to 
them ;  they  only  hoped  they  might 
get  off  to  sleep  before  it  grew  worse. 
As  a  quarter  before  midnight  chimed 
from  the  city  clocks  the  Nurse  rose, 
and  selecting  some  thermometers  from 
a  specimen-glass  on  the  table  she  took 
the  six-hour  temperatures ;  then  pro- 
viding herself  with  a  small  bowl  of 
water,  a  cloth,  and  a  medicine-glass, 
she  gave  the  twelve-hour  medicines. 
Half-way  down  the  ward  an  old  man 
is  sitting  up.  "  Ah,  my  dear,"  he  says, 
as  he  sees  her  approach,  "  I  'ave  'ad  a 
day,  I  'ave.  Can't  seem  to  git  com- 
firtable  no  'ow ;  give  us  a  drop  of 
physic."  He  sits  up  in  his  red  flannel 
Nightingale-cape,  looking  like  a  sad 
old  monkey.  "See,"  ho  continues 
pointing  to  his  diet-card,  "'e've  put 
me  on  cawfee;  good  for  the  'art  'e 
says."  As  she  is  washing  the  glass 
after  the  last  dose,  the  door  slowly 
opens  and  a  thin  white  woman  comes 
up  the  ward  on  tip-toe.  The  Nurse 
points  to  a  chair,  which  the  woman 
picks  up  and  carries  with  her  to  the 


further  end.  She  may  come  at  any 
time;  her  husband  is  on  the  danger- 
list. 

He  is  a  costermonger  up  Peckham 
way,  and  since  his  illness,  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  barrow  has  fallen 
on  his  wife.  When  fish  is  dear,  and 
the  barrow  poorly  stocked  (there  being 
now  no  master  to  fight  its  battle),  he 
rarely  lacks  a  kind  friend  to  step  in 
with  news  of  how  badly  business  is 
going. 

"  Do  seem  'ard,"  sums  up  the 
visitor. 

"Ah,  you  may  say  so,  when  your 
business  is  'addocks,"  replies  the 
patient  bitterly,  for  he  is  a  personage 
up  Peckham  way,  with,  so  to  speak, 
power  of  the  higher  and  lower  justice 
over  the  haddock.  Here  he  is  merely 
Number  Twenty-One  with  a  poultice ; 
and  it  is  in  such  moments  as  these 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  truth  is 
borne  in  upon  him.  Moreover  he  has 
been  dying  for  weeks,  and  no  one  has 
been  able  to  bring  even  a  suspicion  of 
this  fact  to  his  mind.  As  his  days 
lessen,  his  anxiety  for  his  clothes  to  be 
brought  to  him  increases,  and  his  irri- 
tation grows  with  the  thin,  tired  wife, 
whose  days  are  spent  with  haddocks 
up  Peckham  way,  and  her  nights  by 
bed  Number  Twenty-One,  waiting  for 
its  occupant  to  die.  "'Ere,  where's 
my  boots  ? "  he  says,  looking  over  the 
contents  of  the  bundle  which  she  has 
been  forced  to  bring  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness.  She  stands  by 
his  bed  and  the  uncertain  flame  reveals 
from  time  to  time  her  scanty  skirts 
and  draggled  feathers.  "  Gam,  Bill ! " 
she  exclaims  with  a  hoarseness  be- 
gotten of  the  conscientious  and  vigorous 
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persistency  with  which  she  presses  her 
wares  on  the  good  wives  of  Peckham. 
"  D'ye  think  the  Lord  'ud  'ave  ye 
stamping  about  the  'evens  in  them 
there  'eavy  boots?"  And  Bill  lay 
back  on  his  pillow  and  understood, 
while  the  waistcoat  and  the  trousers 
slipped  tactfully  to  the  floor,  realising 
they  would  be  no  more  wanted.  It 
was  thus  that  Number  Twenty-One's 
approaching  end  was  broken  to  him. 
Mrs.  Bill  was  of  opinion  that  either 
one  lived  and  wore  one's  boots,  or  one 
died  and  pawned  them.  If  she  had 
been  a  little  premature  in  her  arrange- 
ments was  this  entirely  her  fault? 
The  House-Surgeon  had  spoken  very 
distinctly  on  the  subject  of  Number 
Twenty-One  a  month  ago,  and  we  must 
live,  and  when  haddocks  failed  then 
boots  stepped  in.  Thus  she  mused, 
sitting  conscientiously  by  her  sick 
husband. 

She  had  her  own  worries  too.  Each 
morning  for  the  last  six  weeks  her 
friends  had  asked,  "  'Ow's  Bill  ?  Bin 
took,  poor  chap  ? "  and  each  day  she 
had  answered,  "  No."  And  Mrs. 
Yallop  (whose  barrow  marched  with 
hers)  being  aware  of  that  little  matter 
of  the  boots,  had  smiled  once  or  twice 
of  late,  observing,  "You've  bin  too 
sharp  over  them  boots,  ole  gal." 
"'Old  yer  noise,"  Mrs.  BiU  had  an- 
swered tersely ;  but  the  smile  remained 
with  her. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  whispered 
call  from  a  distant  bed.  "  Oh,  Nurse, 
this  bloke  is  carry  in'  on  cru'l,"  said 
the  voice  from  the  shadows ;  and 
Nurse  went  over  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  a  strange  figure  tossing  in 
delirious  restlessness. 

A  little,  thin,  old  man  with  wide- 
open  eyes  stared  at  her  from  the 
pillow.  At  the  head  of  his  bed, 
beside  the  medicine  -  rack,  hung  a 
wooden  board  on  which  a  paper  was 
pinned,  bearing  the  name  Anton 
Krohslce  and    the    date,   but  with    no 


address.  In  the  locker  under  the 
window  lay  his  clothes,  neatly  folded 
by  the  Probationer  who  had  put  him 
to  bed,  and  on  the  top  of  all  lay  an 
old  violin.  "  It  won't  fold,  and 
there's  no  place  to  hang  it,"  muttered 
the  Probationer ;  neither  was  there 
any  friend  to  take  it  away,  so  the 
\\6\in  had  to  be  admitted  with  its 
owner. 

And  this  was  all  that  was  known 
of  the  new  case;  too  ill  to  struggle 
he  could  only  drift,  and  the  great  sea 
of  London  had  borne  him  to  the  door 
one  January  night.  Coming  under 
the  head  of  urgent  he  had  been 
admitted  at  once,  taken  to  the  ward 
and  put  to  bed,  where  he  had  lain 
ever  since  with  wide  unseeing  eyes. 

When  night  came  and  the  ward 
sank  to  rest  and  darkness,  he  began 
as  his  neighbour  said,  to  "carry  on 
cru'l,"  moaning,  speaking  words  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  every  now 
and  then  singing  "  rum  kind  o'  toons  " 
according  to  the  Diabetes,  who  was 
very  cross  and  thirsty  and  whose 
last  attempt  to  empty  the  Doctor's 
jug  had  been  deftly  frustrated  by 
Nurse,  but  who  was  still  not  without 
hope ;  there  was  a*  boy  with  fits  at 
the  extreme  other  end  of  the  ward ; 
a  lot  might  happen  during  a  really 
good  fit,  he  mused  thirstily. 

That  Anton  Krebske  possessed  the 
temperament  of  genius  was  evident 
from  the  threadbare,  buttonless,  and 
generally  distracted  state  of  the 
clothes  laid  away  under  the  violin; 
the  violin  that  came  from  the  land  of 
the  viol,  the  great  sunny  plain  of 
Lombardy, — not  an  Amati,  but  still 
of  that  great  family,  a  poor  relation, 
hoping  as  all  good  violins  do,  to  get 
back  at  last  to  rest  among  the  soft 
passionate  voices  of  Italy.  Of  late 
its  labour  had  been  for  pence ;  once 
it  had  filled  the  pockets  with  coins  of 
more  precious  metal,  but  that  time 
was  over,  even  the  age  of  silver  was 
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past;  the  fogs  and  greyness  of  this 
foreign  land  had  entered  into  its 
heart  and  the  day  of  copper  reigned. 
But  this  same  temperament  of  genius, 
that  squanders  as  quickly  as  it  earns, 
has  the  qualities  of  its  defects,  the 
power  of  closing  its  eyes  to  the  com- 
fortless present  and  living  in  the 
past  and  the  future.  The  open  eyes 
saw  none  of  the  wholesome  antiseptic 
ugliness  of  the  ward  (the  high  blind- 
less  windows,  the  blue-checked  cotton 
quilts),  but  looked  across  and  beyond 
it  to  deep  Thuringian  forests  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  overture  to 
Tannuauseb.  As  the  chant  of  the 
pilgrims  falls  on  the  sleepy  uncompre- 
hending ear  of  the  patient  in  the  next 
bed,  he  turns  angrily,  desiring  the 
minstrel  to  "  'old  'is  noise  and  give  a 
chap  a  chance."  The  old  voice  sud- 
denly stops  in  its  song,  though  not  in 
obedience  to  the  occupant  of  the  next 
bed.  "  I  must  go,  it  is  time,  it  is 
time,"  mutters  Anton  BLrebske  several 
times,  with  great  difficulty  trying  to 
raise  himself.  He  is  tired,  but  he 
must  not  keep  them  waiting;  his 
fumbling,  restless  fingers  try  to  catch 
the  blankets,  but  they  give  and  he 
falls  back,  still  talking  quickly  to 
himself.  Another  effort,  and  at  last 
he  is  standing,  leaning  against  his 
bed.  ^^  The  hands  shake,  it  does  not 
go  well  when  one  first  rises,"  he  says, 
as  gi'asping  the  mattress  he  walks  the 
length  of  his  bed.  "No  clothes?" 
He  looks  round  ;  "  but  that  makes 
nothing  ;  the  violin,  where  have  I  put 
it  ?  Gotf,  I  know  not  !  "  Reaching 
the  window-locker  he  sinks  down  on 
it  in  a  heap.  "  But  I  must  go,"  he 
repeats,  raising  himself  by  holding 
the  lid  of  the  window  -  seat  which 
opens  as  he  rises.  "  Ah,  in  my  coffer 
I  keep  the  violin."  The  remembrance 
brings  relief,  and  he  pushes  back  the 
seat,  raises  the  violin  carefully,  and 
then,  pulling  an  old  high  hat  like  a 
hairy  caterpillar  from  its  tiglit  corner. 


he  puts  it  on  and   taking  the  violin 
under  his  arm  sets  out  for  rehearsal. 

Nurse  is  in  the  scullery  mixing  a 
poultice ;  a  shout  from  the  ward  and 
the  poultice  is  brought  to  nought. 
In  the  doorway  stands  a  shrivelled 
old  man,  simply  dressed  in  a  short 
night-shirt  and  a  tall  hat ;  under  one 
arm  he  carries  a  violin.  "  Nineteen," 
she  whispers,  **  how  dare  you  get  out 
of  bed  ! " 

"  Noble  lady,"  he  answers,  speaking 
very  quickly,  "  I  rejoice  to  meet  you, 
but  I  cannot  stay;  I  go  to  the  theatre; 
strangely  enough  I  have  lost  my  way." 

"  Come,"  she  says,  taking  his  arm, 
"  ril  show  you  the  way." 

**  Sehr  lebens  wilrdig"  he  mutters 
under  his  breath,  and  she  leads  him 
back  to  his  bed,  tucking  the  clothes 
tightly  in  all  round  him.  Again  he 
thanks  her,  explaining  that  the  re- 
hearsal is  an  important  one  or  he 
would  not  have  troubled  the  gracious 
lady.  Stretching  his  arms  out,  he 
plays  an  imaginary  violin,  watching 
the  conductor  eagerly  for  the  time. 
Some  bars  are  very  difficult ;  over  and 
over  again  he  plays  them,  with  an 
incessant  muttered  comment,  from 
time  to  time  flinging  his  old  arms 
in  despairing  weariness  on  the  blue- 
checked  quilt:  his  head  turns  from 
side  to  side,  and  he  smiles  a  sudden 
smile  as  he  sees  a  friend  in  the 
orchestra ;  then  the  flash  dies  and  his 
anxious  eyes  turn  away.  After  a 
moment's  silence  he  begins  to  sing, 
softly  and  quickly.  At  first  the  sleep- 
ing people  are  not  disturbed,  it  is  so 
low  ;  but  by  degrees  it  gets  louder 
and  faster,  a  strange  wild  sound  ; 
they  awaken,  they  listen,  they  turn  in 
their  beds  to  get  a  better  view,  they 
sit  up.  "Nurse!"  they  call,  "Nurse!" 
and  she  comes,  but  she  cannot  quiet 
the  old  man  possessed  by  the  weird 
music  of  the  Yenusberg.  She  brings 
him  some  milk  and  ice  in  a  feeder, 
but  he  will  have  none  of  it  and  waves 
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her  away  with  burning,  restless  hands. 
She  takes  one  in  hers  and  cannot 
count  the  rushing  pulse,  and  stUl  the 
music  goes  on,  now  loudly,  now  softly, 
as  the  strength  waxes  and  wanes. 
He  is  not  lonely  now ;  he  is  quite 
well  and  young  and  at  home  again ; 
people  think  much  of  young  Krebske  : 
"  Greatness  awaits  him,"  they  tell  one 
another,  pointing  as  he  passes  down 
the  street. 

A  cold  gi'ey  light  begins  to  creep 
into  the  waixl.  ISlrs.  Bill  rises  wearily 
from  her  chair  and  goes,  for  business 
is  business  and  haddocks  wait  for  no 
one.  The  Heart  is  sipping  his  coffee 
with  blue  lips ;  the  Diabetes,  in  better 
spirits,  is  enjoying  half  a  pint  of  law- 
ful happiness  in  a  white  mug.  The 
Ward-maid  appears  laden  with  brushes 
to  do  the  fires  ;  she  pauses  by  Number 
Nineteen's  bed.  As  his  eyes  light  on 
her  the  hurrying  music  stops.  "  0 
du  niein  Schoiier  Abendstern ! "  he 
murmui-s,  whereat  she,  being  unaware 
of  the  compliment  and  very  sleepy, 
turns  angrily  away.  "  You  be*ave' 
yerself, — youVe  another ;  "  and  the 
Evening  Star  passes  on  to  the  grates. 

Nurse,  coming  back  to  the  ward 
with  more  of  the  coffee  which  is  to 
renew  the  heart  of  Number  Twenty- 
Two,  suddenly  lays  the  mug  on  the 
table  and  carries  forward  some  screens 
with  which  she  encloses  bed  Number 
Nineteen.  Thus  all  is  hidden  from 
the  curious  frightened  eyes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  world  without 
stirs  in  the  late  winter  dawn,  but  in 
the  ward  all  is  still  now.  The  big 
door  swings  and  a  light  footstep  walks 


past  the  beds ;  it  is  the  Night-Sister's 
last  round.  She  walks  up  to  the 
screens.  "(Jo  on  with  the  break- 
fasts," she  says ;  "  111  wait  here  for 
you ; "  and  Nurse  emerges  and  goes 
back  to  her  mugs,  for  outside  the 
screens  life  goes  on  as  before. 

Inside,  there  is  no  more  music, 
only  a  difficult  breath  from  time  to 
time  ;  the  eyes  are  no  longer  restless, 
but  fixed  with  a  still,  listening  look. 
With  kind  but  unavailing  hands  the 
Sister  tries  with  all  the  might  of 
science  to  detain  the  poor  Knight  on 
his  way ;  but  as  he  said  himself,  "  I 
cannot  stay,  this  is  an  important 
rehearsal."  And  although  he  had 
indeed  lost  his  way  and  strayed  sadly 
from  his  early  promise,  it  may  be 
(who  knows  ?)  that  in  keeping  this 
last  important  engagement,  new 
chances  may  be  his,  rehearsals  that 
may  end  in  a  brilliant  performance. 
And  so  poor  Tannhauser  went  away 
alone  in  the  chill  dawn.  The  Sister 
makes  a  note  on  the  card  hanging 
over  the  bed,  and,  crossing  the  ward, 
opens  a  drawer  in  which  bandages  of 
all  kinds  and  widths  are  neatly  packed, 
takes  a  piece  from  a  three-inch  band- 
age and  disappears  again  behind  the 
screens.  Making  a  slit  in  the  middle 
of  the  bandage  and  one  at  each  end, 
she  binds  it  round  the  head  and  chin 
of  Anton  Krebske;  then  removing 
the  pillows  she  lays  him  straightly  in 
his  bed,  and  closing  the  screens  till 
they  exactly  meet,  she  sadly  leaves  the 
ward.  Even  in  hospitals  some  people 
can  never  feel  death  to  be  a  common 
thing  of  every  day. 


"\ 
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Many  years  ago  two  little  English 
schoolboys  were  standing  in  a  tremor 
of  sinful  excitement  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  public  gardens  of  Wies- 
baden. As  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
walk  on  the  grass  in  the  public  gardens 
of  Germany,  it  obviously  became  the 
chief  aim  in  life  of  our  two  young 
barbarians  to  assert  their  national 
independence  by  setting  this  regula- 
tion at  naught,  furtively  and  with 
loins  girded.  Consequently,  they 
were  at  feud  with  the  red-bearded 
park-keeper.  Him  on  this  particular 
afternoon  they  had  lured,  by  devious 
bye- paths,  to  a  quiet  Hiiiit  of  the 
gardens  where  a  dash  across  the  inter- 
vening lawn  could  be  carried  out  with 
safety  to  themselves  and  to  the  in- 
finite annoyance  of  their  pursuer,  who 
was  now  stalking  his  quarry  behind 
a  clump  of  fir-trees.  The  time  for 
flight  had  come,  when  the  small  law- 
breakers saw  a  gentleman,  an  Eng- 
lishman as  they  guessed  from  his  tall 
hat  and  frock-coat,  walking  at  a  rapid 
pace  along  the  path  by  which  they 
were  expecting  Barbarossa  to  make 
his  futile  swoop  upon  them.  As  the 
stranger  drew  nearer  they  saw  the 
tall,  well-poised  figure  and  handsome 
clear-cut  features  of  the  Crown-Prince 
of  Germany.  Their  first  instinct  was 
for  flight ;  second  thoughts  suggested 
the  wisdom  of  standing  their  ground, 
even  though  they  had  already  trans- 
gressed on  to  the  untrodden  grass, 
and  of  abiding  the  issue.  As  the 
Prince  drew  nearer  the  urchins  had 
the  decency  to  take  oflf  their  caps. 
He  seemed  to  take  in  the  situation  at 

'  Kaisku  Fiuedbich  ;  by  Margaretha  von 
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a  glance ;  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  a  twitching  about  the  comer 
of  his  mouth  ;  he  knew  English  boys 
when  he  saw  them,  and  knew  of 
the  superfluity  of  their  naughtiness. 
With  a  kindly  smile  (it  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  that  smile  lit  up  his 
stern  face)  he  raised  his  hat,  and 
bowed  with  grave  courtesy  to  acknow- 
ledge the  homage  of  two  small,  shame- 
faced boys.  Awed  and  respectful  at 
his  heels  followed  their  dearest  enemy, 
the  red-bearded  keeper ;  and  he,  too, 
amazed  at  the  honour  done  them 
(he  was  an  old  soldier)  saluted  them 
deferentially  and  in  military  fashion 
as  he  passed  them  at  a  modest  dis- 
tance in  the  wake  of  his  future 
Emperor.  The  two  small  boys  re- 
turned his  salute  with  the  gracious 
condescension  of  a  brace  of  Grand 
Dukes.  It  was  the  hour  of  supreme 
triumph,  but  they  had  just  had  a 
lesson  in  good  manners  which  had 
impressed  even  them.  This  was  the 
first  and  only  occasion  on  which  the 
writer  of  these  lines  came,  personally, 
into  touch  with  the  late  Emperor. 
But  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
that  chance  meeting  remained.  Since 
that  date  the  small  boy  has  been  a 
hero-worshipper  and  his  hero,  aatuf 
peiir  et  sans  reproche,  is  Frederick  the 
Noble. 

In  later  years  it  has  been  his  de- 
light to  read  whatever  has  been 
written  touching  the  life  of  his  hero  ; 
and  it  has  recently  been  his  good 
fortune  to  read  a  work  by  one  who 
worships,  not  more  devoutly  but  to 
far  better  purpose,  at  the  same  shrine. 
Margaretha  Edle  von  Poschinger  has 
now    published    the    first    volume    of 
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her  biography  of  Kaiser  Friedrich, 
dealing  with  his  early  life  and  letters 
from  1831  to  1862.  The  author  has 
already  won  for  herself  as  a  novelist 
a  name  in  the  German  world  of 
letters.  From  her  earliest  youth,  so 
she  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  the  Emperor  Frederick  had 
been  her  hero,  and  it  had  always  been 
her  ambition  to  write  the  story  of 
his  life.  Conscious  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  her  task,  she  was  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  it  by  the  advice  of  a 
"  statesman  held  in  high  honour  in 
Grermany"  who  was  convinced  that 
it  might  well  be  achieved  by  "the 
unsophisticated  judgment  and  innate 
truthfulness  of  a  feminine  tempera- 
ment." Without  discussing  the 
eminent  statesman's  sangume  and 
gallant  diagnosis  of  the  feminine 
temperament,  it  will  at  least  be 
owned  that  Madame  von  Poschinger 
has  that  capacity  for  taking  pains 
which,  if  not  exactly  the  equivalent 
of  genius,  is  a  most  useful  quality  for 
a  maker  of  books.  To  use  a  phrase 
too  often  suffered  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  biographical  sins,  she  has 
decided  to  let  the  life  of  Frederick 
tell  its  own  story  as  it  is  revealed  in 
his  private  letters,  in  bald  official 
documents,  in  the  dusty  files  of  news- 
papers, and  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
contemporaries.  This  was  a  course 
that  could  be  taken  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  her  hero 
that  his  admirers  need  have  no  fear 
of  what  time  may  bring  to  light.  In 
its  every  relation,  in  its  every  phase 
his  life  was  great  and  lovable.  Even 
the  waspish  spleen  of  Bismarck's  little 
Busch  cannot  smirch  it.  I  may  add 
that  since  reading  this  volume  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  un- 
published reminiscences  of  an  Eng- 
lishman whom  some  twenty  years  ago 
the  Crown-Prince  honoured  with  his 
acquaintance  ;    and  it  has  been  most 


interesting  to  note  how  the  fulness  of 
his  manhood  bore  out  the  promise  of 
his  early  years. 

Bom  on  October  18th,  1831,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Nations 
at  Leipzig,  the  coming  of  the  future 
Emperor  was  welcomed  by  a  great 
poet  who  was  soon  to  pass  away  into 
that  broader  light  for  which  he  craved. 
In  August  the  Princess  Augusta,  his 
old  pupil  and  constant  friend,  had 
written  to  congratulate  Goethe  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  birthday.  In 
November  the  poet  replied  from 
Weimar  to  congratulate  the  Princess 
on  the  birth  of  her  son  in  a  very 
quaint  letter.  When  the  news  of  the 
happy  event  reached  Weimar,  Goethe, 
it  would  seem,  was  paying  a  visit  to 
some  agricultural  show  or  other,  "  so 
very  heartily  patronised  from  above." 
The  genius  of  the  place  inspired  him 
to  draw  a  rather  cumbrous  paraUel 
between  the  fertility  of  Nature  and 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.  The 
boundary  between  the  sublime  and 
the  grotesque  seems  perilously  nar- 
row. "In  moments  such  as  these,** 
he  writes,  "while  we  were  admiring 
the  wealth  of  vegetable  nature  news 
arrived  which  transported  us  to  the 
climax  of  human  happiness,  the  re- 
covery of  your  Royal  Highness  and 
the  new  life  on  the  tree  which  from 
its  old  and  venerable  roots  ever  sends 
forth  new  branches  ;  "  and  he  regards 
"  this  coincidence  of  epochs  and 
events"  as  the  happiest  augiuy  for 
the  future.  Although  the  poetic 
imagery  on  which  the  biographer 
sets  such  store  may  appear  to  Eng- 
lish notions  a  trifle  fulsome,  it  is 
touching  that  the  genial  light  of  the 
last  greeting  Goethe  sent  to  the  Royal 
House  of  Prussia  should  fall  on  the 
cradle  of  its  infant  heir.  It  was  only 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  that 
the  Prince  learnt  under  what  high 
auspices  he  had  entered  the  world. 
Among  his  papers  after  his  death  was 
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a  copy  of  Goethe's  letter,  dated  1886 
in  his  mother's  handwriting. 

The  early  education  of  the  young 
Prince  was  as  liberal  as  it  was  judi- 
cious. Though,  as  was  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
HohenzoUern,  his  military  training 
was  strict  and  exacting,  no  King  of 
Prussia  before  him  had  a  wider  or  a 
more  systematic  education  than  Fred- 
erick William.  This  he  owed  in  great 
part  to  his  mother.  Princess  Augusta 
made  the  education  of  her  son  the 
great  duty  of  her  life.  In  a  letter  to 
Major  von  Roon  in  1848,  at  a  time 
when,  on  the  retirement  of  General 
von  Unruh,  he  had  been  requested  to 
take  up  the  appointment  of  governor 
to  the  young  Prince,  she  lays  down 
the  high  principles  which  had  always 
guided  her  in  the  education  of  her 
son. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  my  son  as 
a  gift,  entrusted  to  me  by  God,  for  which 
He  demands  a  reckoning.  His  traming, 
therefore,  has  claimed  my  whole  strength ; 
I  have  devoted  myself  to  him  exclusively ; 
it  has  contributed  greatly  to  my  own 
development  and  afforded  me,  together 
with  its  inseparable  anxiety,  great  com- 
fort and  joy.  .  .  .  It  is  our  task  to  train 
a  thorough  man  who  must,  in  all  circum- 
stances, be  equal  to  his  duties  and  who 
throughout  his  life  must  always  win 
respect  and  confidence,  however  God's 
will  may  dispose  for  the  future  and  for 
his  own  walk  in  life.  As  a  man,  may  he 
show  himself  especially  favoured  only  for 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  for  his  honour ; 
as  a  sovereign,  may  he  prove  in  deeds 
that  his  personal  meiit  will  justify  his 
birthright. 

Touching  on  the  troublous  days  of 
March,  the  remedy  for  which  must  be 
strength  and  clemency,  the  Princess 
continues :  "  He  (my  son)  belongs  to 
the  present  and  to  the  future;  he 
must  therefore  take  up  the  new  ideas 
and  work  them  out  for  himself  so 
that  he  may  obtain  a  real  and  living 
insight  into  his  times  and  not  live 
remote  from  them,  but  in  and  with 


them."  The  letter  ends  with  a  heart- 
felt appeal  to  Roon  to  undertake  the 
education  of  her  son,  if  he  be  in 
sympathy  with  her  views. 

Every  word  of  the  letter  is  worthy 
of  one  who  could  claim  Goethe  for  her 
master ;  yet  it  is  not  perhaps  surpris- 
ing to  find  Roon  replying,  with  con- 
scientious and  characteristic  bluntness, 
that  he  hardly  thought  himself  fitted 
to  undertake  the  education  of  the 
young  Prince  on  these  lines. 

I  feel  too  old,  rusted  into  the  so- 
called  prejudices  too  deeply,  halting;  I 
cannot  keep  up,  and  the  so-called  **  height 
of  the  times,"  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
of  itself  come  down  to  the  level  of  my 
horizon,  always  appears  to  me  like  a 
Chimborazo.  WiU  this  "  refiwjtionary  " 
temperament  of  mind  (as  people  are  wont 
to  call  it)  not  be  preji^dioial  to  my  yoimg 
master  ?  Shall  I  be  able  to  appraise  the 
new  ideas  of  our  days  with  that  warmth 
which  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 
reconcile  and  to  identify  him  with  them  ? 
And  yet  your  Boyal  Highness  lays 
weight  on  this,  and  I  think  that  you 
are  right. 

The  Prince's  first  governor,  General 
von  Unruh,  was  a  man  of  very 
different  stamp.  Appointed  to  his 
responsible  duties  when  his  pupil  was 
hardly  out  of  the  nursery,  he  lived 
with  the  Prince  until  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  in  1848  when 
his  pupil  was  already  beginning  to 
put  aside  childish  things.  During 
these  impressionable  years  von  Unruh 
must  have  exercised  a  powerful  and 
ennobling  influence,  which  has  per- 
haps hitherto  hardly  been  fully  appre- 
ciated, in  forming  the  character  of  his 
pupil.  He  seems  to  have  combined 
the  loftiest  qualities  of  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman  who  never  allowed  his 
military  training  to  warp  his  natural 
character,  a  somewhat  rare  distinction 
in  a  Prussian  soldier  of  that  day,  who, 
as  a  rule,  was  all  drill  and  buckram. 
Von  Unruh  never  dragooned  his  dear 
Prince  into  the  paths  of  virtue.     He 
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was  content  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  his  pupil's  character  by  ex- 
ample and  by  suggestion  rather  than 
by  precept.  The  great  lesson  he 
taught  the  Prince  was  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others  of  humble 
estate,  and  it  was  a  lesson  that  his 
pupil  never  forgot.  How  cordial  and 
affectionate  the  relationship  between 
them  became  may  be  seen  in  the 
correspondence  between  them  that 
Madame  von  Poschinger  has  pub- 
lished. It  lasted  long  after  von 
Unruh  had  resigned  his  official  ap- 
pointment. His  cheery  letters  to  his 
"dear  young  Prince,"  written  often 
enough  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  are 
infinitely  touching  for  their  ring  of 
manly  piety  and  for  their  chance 
allusions  to  suffering  bravely  borne. 
The  letter  he  wrote  to  him  in  1850 
from  what  he  thought  to  be  his  death- 
bed, with  directions  that  it  was  not 
to  be  delivered  until  the  writer  had 
passed  away,  is  a  lasting  memorial  to 
his  sincerity  and  devotion. 

I  believe,  my  dear  Prince  [it  ran], 
that  I  have  always  been  honest  towards 
you  ;  and  you  may  feel  the  more  certain 
at  this  solemn  hour  of  my  complete  sin- 
cerity. Let  nie  before  all  else  express 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  God  that  during 
the  time  while  you  were  entrusted  to  my 
guidance  and  up  to  this  hour,  He  has 
kept  your  heai-t  pure  and  undefiled  and 
lias  preserved  you  from  the  many  follies 
which  only  too  easily  corrupt  one's  youth. 
.  .  .  .  That  this  is  due  to  no  merit  of 
ijiiiie.  I  know ;  I  am  indeed  most  surely 
convinced  of  this;  let  us  rather  gladly 
confess  that  it  is  a  fair  and  free  gift  of 
God.  .  .  .  Further  let  me  gladly  con- 
fess that  your  love  and  your  affection  for 
me,  vour  obedience  and  vour  conduct 
towards  me  were  in  the  main  (and  if  per- 
haps with  some,  yet  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions,) of  a  kind  as  to  afford  me  only 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  ...  I  do  not 
presume  to  give  you  counsel  for  your 
future  life ;  I  would  only  urge  you  to 
seek  it  in  prayer  at  that  source  whence 
every  good  gift  flows.  .  .  .  May  the 
Lord  God  i)less  your  present  and  your 
future,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  and  may 


Hg  vouchsafe  us  to  meet  again  hereafier, 
sinless  and  redeemed,  before  His  throne 
of  grace.  With  this  wish  and  prayer,  my 
very  dear  Prince,  your  devoted  old  friend 
bids  you,  for  this  life,  farewell. 

Among  others  associated  in  the 
young  Prince's  education  was  for 
many  years  the  late  Professor  Ernst 
Curtius.  The  young  scholar  of  Lubeck 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  by  his  lectures 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  she, 
after  some  petty  opposition  on  the 
plea  that  only  born  Prussians  ought 
to  be  concerned  in  the  education  of 
their  future  ruler,  succeeded  in  attach- 
ing him  to  her  son's  household  for 
six  years.  Curtius  was  instructed  to 
lecture  to  the  young  Prince  on  classics 
and  on  history.  He  was  much  more 
than  a  mere  dominie.  The  critical 
and  trained  judgment,  the  ripe 
scholarship  tempered  by  refined  taste 
and  catholic  sympathy  for  all  that 
was  best  in  art  and  letters,  which 
characterised  the  master  were  re- 
flected in  the  pupil.  It  was  under 
the  guidance  oE  Curtius,  too,  that  the 
young  Prince  first  began  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  future  subjects. 
During  the  absence  of  von  Unruh, 
Curtius  was  fond  of  taking  his  pupil 
on  informal  little  expeditions  to  every 
part  of  Germany.  In  his  panegyric 
on  the  Emperor  Frederick  before  the 
University  of  Berlin  he  told  a  pretty 
and  characteristic  anecdote  of  one  of 
these  picnics.  Curtius  proposed  to 
take  the  Prince,  who  was  in  Liibeck 
with  him  at  the  time,  in  strict 
incognito  to  see  one  of  the  peasant- 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  pastor  of  the  village  was  en- 
listed to  furnish  introductions.  He, 
knowing  somewhat  of  the  simple 
manners  of  his  flock,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, under  oath  of  secrecy,  to  tell 
the  young  peasant  of  the  honour  in 
store  for  him.  When  the  visitors 
arrived   at  his   house  his   wife,   at  a 
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sign  from  the  pastor,  was  about  to 
hand  the  first  cup  of  coffee  to  the 
Prince,  when  his  old  grandmother 
caught  her  arm  and  shrilled :  "  No, 
'Stine,  serve  his  Reverence  first." 
The  Prince  was  delighted  at  the 
success  of  his  incognito.  But  the 
old  lady  spoiled  the  situation  imme- 
diately afterwards  by  asking,  "And 
now  tell  me,  your  Reverence,  which 
of  the  two  young  people  is  really 
the  Prince  ? "  adding,  after  her  young 
visitor  had  confessed  his  identity : 
"  Such  a  fine  young  man,  and  he 
doesn't  look  a  bit  like  a  prince  ! " 

A  son  of  this  clergyman  enlisted 
in  the  Prussian  army.  One  day 
when  the  Crown-Prince  was  inspect- 
ing the  troops  on  Mount  Val^rien, 
he  heard  the  young  officer's  name. 
"Then    you    are    a    son    of    Pastjor 

?  "   he   said.     "  Is    your   father 

still  alive  ?  Then  remember  me  to 
him  most  kindly.  Does  he  still  pray 
for  abundant  wrecks  (gesegnetes  Strand^ 
recht)  at  the  end  of  the  service  ? " 
Twenty-five  years  after  he  had  at- 
tended that  service,  and  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  most  eventful  days  of 
his  life,  the  Prince  remembered  that 
quaint  bit  of  medievalism. 

The  Prince  was  in  his  happiest 
vein  among  the  simple  peasantry  of 
the  Fatherland.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  took  his  young  wife  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  a  very  primitive  village 
of  the  Silesian  Tyrol.  The  Princess 
was  the  chief  guest  at  the  wedding- 
festivities  of  one  of  the  villagers, 
while  her  husband  led  off  the  dancing 
with  the  bride.  During  his  visit  to 
Wiesbaden,  the  Prince,  before  setting 
out  for  his  morning-walk,  was  in  the 
habit  of  strolling  through  the  market- 
place which  lay  opposite  the  palace. 
He  had  always  a  pleasant  greeting  for 
the  white-kerchiefed  peasant  women 
sitting  over  their  baskets.  At  times 
he  used  to  make  small  purchases  and 
banter  the  women  for  the  rise  in  prices 


which  his  marketing  always  portended. 
Before  strangers  indeed  the  market- 
women  of  Wiesbaden  used,  when  the 
tall  figure  of  the  Prince,  picking  his 
devious  way  amid  the  baskets  of 
vegetables,  caused  a  stir  among  their 
purchasers,  to  assume  an  air  of 
superior  and  obviously  feigned  indif- 
ference ;  "  It's  only  our  Crown- 
Prince,"  they  explained. 

On  attaining  his  majority  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  young  Prince, 
after  his  formal  investiture  with  the 
Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  (accom- 
panied by  a  portentous  avuncular 
lecture  from  his  Majesty  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth),  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Bonn.  The  two 
years  which  the  Prince  spent  in  his 
quiet  chambers  in  the  old  Electoral 
palace  overlooking  the  Rhine  were 
probably  among  the  pleasantest  of  his 
life,  and  certainly  not  the  least  profit- 
able. He  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  and  pastime  of  a 
German  student's  life.  He  attended 
the  public  lectures  and,  according 
to  Lindenberg's  interesting  study  of 
Kaiser  Friedrich  als  Student,  he 
protected  the  students'  duels  from 
interference  and  helped  to  safeguard 
the  time-honoured  and  picturesque 
traditions  of  the  Corps. 

Madame  von  Poschinger,  on  whose 
authority  it  is  not  clear,  tells  a  very 
charming  story  of  those  student-days. 
On  a  summer's  night  the  Prince  was 
returning  with  a  few  companions  from 
a  ramble  near  Rolandseck.  Some  one 
suggested  a  supper  at  the  local  inn. 
"All  right,"  said  the  Prince,  "so 
long  as  you  drop  His  Royal  High- 
ness and  remember  that  my  name  is 
Fritz."  On  entering  the  inn  the 
strains  of  a  voice  as  of  a  siren  held 
the  young  men  in  thrall.  Mine  host 
professed  not  to  know  the  singer's 
name.  Once  more  the  liquid  notes 
thrilled  out  into  the  night.  The 
student  Fritz  sprang  from  his  seat : 
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"  It   is   Jenny  Lind,"  he   cried,   "  it 
can    only    be    Jenny    Lind."       He 
dashed    into  the  adjoining  room ;  it 
was  Jenny  Lind.      The   great  song- 
stress felt  that  she  ought  to  be  angry 
at  the  intrusion,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
be   angry   on   a   summer's    night   at 
Rolandseck.     The  end  of  it  was  that 
she  found  herself  at  the  piano  singing 
national  songs  to  a  delighted  audience 
of  three  unknown  students.      "  If  I 
had   a  voice  like  the  nightingale  of 
Sweden,"    said     the    student    called 
Fritz,    "I   would    sing    the    song    of 
Bliicher's  Hussars."     "  Sing  it  to  me," 
answered  Jenny  Lind  ;  "  I  know  that 
all  German  students  can  sing."     Fritz 
was  nothing  loth  ;  all  the  fervour  of 
his  patriotism  rang  out  in  the  stirr- 
ing refrain  in  which  the  warrior-poet, 
Ernst  Moritz  Amdt,  had  given  voice 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Wars  of  libera- 
tion.      ''  A    song    that    carries    one 
away   with    it ! "    said    Jenny    Lind. 
"I    should    Uke    to   try   it."      Then 
the  young  Prince  again  seated  him- 
self at  the  piano  to  teach  the  greatest 
singer  of  her  time  the  song  to  the 
music  of  which  he  was  to  lead  his 
troops  to  victory  at  Weissenburg  and 
Worth.      She  was  not  long  learning 
it.     "Like  the  roll  of  an  organ  and 
the  clash  of  bells,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  the  magnificent  voice  rang  out  over 
the  whispering  river."  When  her  new 
friends  were  taking  leave,  Jenny  lind 
asked  her  teacher  to  tell  her  his  name. 
At  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown 
open   and  a  tall  white-haired    figure 
entered   the   room.      "  Ernst   Moritz 
Arndt,"   whispered   the   students    in 
respectful    welcome.       "Yes,    Ernst 
Moritz  Amdt,"  he  answered ;    "  and 
if   you,   fair   singer,  ask   that   man's 
name,  I  will  answer  for  him :    he  is 
called    His    Royal   Highness   Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia."     The 
introduction  of  the  old  poet  at  the 
pyschological  moment  sounds  perhaps 
somewhat     like    a     dramatic     after- 


thought, but  let  no  iconoclast  attempt 
to  destroy  our  belief  in  the  rest  of 
the  charming  story. 

It  was  during  these  student  days  at 
Bonn  that  the  Prince  paid  his  first  visit 
to  this  country,  and  saw  his  future 
wife  for  the  first  time  at  the  opening 
of    the   International    Exhibition   of 
1851.     Lindenberg,  who  is  as  a  rule 
very  trustworthy,  tells  a  story  of  the 
deep  impression  this  fijrst  meeting  with 
his   future  wife   made  on  the  young 
man.      At  a  dance,  after  his  return 
to  Bonn,   one  of   his   most   intimate 
friends   found   him   standing  against 
the  wall  watching  the  dancing  instead 
of  joining  in  it  as  was  his  wont.     He 
asked  the  Prince  how  he  had  enjoyed 
his  visit  to  England.     Every  hour  of 
it,  he  was  told,  had  been  delightful; 
then  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
the  Prince  added  in  a  whisper  :  "  If 
you  will  give  me  your  word  not  to 
say  anything  about   it,   I  will  show 
you  something."      The  pledge  given, 
he  drew  a  locket  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,    and,    pressing     the    spring, 
showed  his  friend  a  miniature  of  the 
little  Princess  Royal.     Ever  since  his 
betrothal,  it  is  true,  the  Prince  always 
wore  a  portrait  of  his  wife  as  a  girl, 
the  gift  of  the  Queen,  in  a  locket  on 
his  watch-chain ;  but  at  the  time  of 
this    confidence   the   Princess   Royal 
cannot  have  been  more  than  eleven 
years  old.     Still,  the  story  of  love  at 
first  sight  is  too  pleasing  to  be  criti- 
cised captiously. 

After  leaving  the  University,  the 
Prince  devoted  himself  for  several 
years  almost  exclusively  to  his  mili- 
tary duties.  Like  all  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  he  was  a  soldier  bom  and 
bred,  but,  unlike  all  the  members  of 
his  House,  there  were  times  when  he 
was  glad  to  lay  aside  his  uniform. 
At  the  tender  age  of  seven  he  was 
a  full-fledged  private  of  the  Prussian 
Guards,  standing  exactly  four  feet  in 
his  stockings.     At  his  coming  of  age 
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he  received  his  commission ;  but  he 
liad  had  to  work  for  it.  Throughout 
his  military  career,  though  his  pro- 
motion was  necessarily  rapid,  he  was 
never  invited  to  go  up  higher  until 
he  had  mastered  the  duties  of  the 
step  below.  In  all  his  subordinate 
commands  he  went  through  the  mill 
with  the  rest.  That  this  discipline 
was  in  accordance  with  his  own 
wishes  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  he 
took  his  profession  seriously,  and  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  being  promoted  over 
the  head  of  men  who  had  experience 
he  could  not  claim.  In  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  in  answer  to  a  proposal 
to  make  him  spend  the  winter  (prob- 
ably of  1855)  in  a  government-office 
in  Berlin,  he  puts  these  views  for- 
ward at  some  length. 

As  regards  the  duties  of  chief  of  a 
battalion  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  to 
know  them  by  personal  service  for  at 
least  half  a  year,  as  I  did  when  I  got  my 
company.  For  this,  as  I  am  well  aware, 
a  solitary  experience  in  the  autumn 
manoeuATes  is  not  enough  to  gain  the 
knowledge  I  want,  in  order  aJl  of  a 
sudden  to  pass  over  the  regiment,  as 
Alvensleben  wishes  me  do,  and  take  up 
the  command  of  a  brigade.  In  this 
capacity  I  should  have  to  decide  on 
questions  which  I  myself  should  not 
have  learned  by  thorough  comprehension 
and  experience,  and  should  therefore, 
with  that  lack  of  self-confidence  which 
I  still  feel,  not  make  much  progress. 
Were  I,  according  to  Schreckenstein's 
ad\'ice,  to  remain  on  the  strength  with- 
out definite  rank  or  duties  throughout 
the  winter,  and  were  only  to  engage  in 
theoretic  studies  in  Berlin,  the  idea 
might  well  become  current  in  the  army 
that  I  am  now  no  longer  anxious  to 
continue  my  active  service  as  heretofore, 
but  prefer  to  be  promoted  straight  away 
into  a  position  of  authority,  where  except 
for  the  autumn  and  one  or  two  small 
summer  manoeuvres  there  is  little  to  be 
done.  Such,  at  least,  are  my  personal 
scruples  which  I  confide  to  you,  dear 
mother,  quite  frankly. 

His  keenness   did   not   evaporate   in 
ink.     As  a  captain  he  had  proved  that 


he  had  no  wish  to  shirk  the  dullest 
detail   of   routine.      He   knew   every 
man  in  his  company  by  name  ;  every 
day  he  inspected  their  rations  person- 
ally.    On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
to   reprimand    his    non-commissioned 
officers   for   the   state   of    the    men's 
boots,  he   handled  the  dirty  footgear 
himself  to  point  out  the  defects  to  the 
delinquents.     No   detail  of  his    regi- 
mental work  was  beneath  his  notice. 
In  the  mancEUvres  he  slept  with  his 
officers  round  the  camp-fire,  and  the 
field-mice  once  took  a  mean  advantage 
of  his  slumbers  by  eating  the  lining 
out  of  his  helmet.     Long  before  the 
opportunity  came  for  gathering  laurels 
on  a  stricken  field  he  had  shown  that 
he   was  no  feather-bed   soldier.     He 
had  too,  all  the  true  soldier's  gentle- 
ness for  anything  weak  and  helpless. 
Madame  von  Poschinger  tells  a  charm- 
ing story  of  this  trait  in  his  character. 
While  he  was  in  command  of  his  regi- 
ment in  Breslau  a  thick  fall  of  snow 
had  over-night  covered  the  square  in 
front   of  the   Palace,    and   a  narrow 
track  hemmed  in  by  several  inches  of 
snow    on   either   side    was   the    only 
passage.     Along  this  a  little   school- 
boy was  hurrying  on  his  way  to  the 
Gymnasium,    when    half    across    the 
square  he   encountered  a  tall  officer. 
One,  it  seemed,  would  have  to  make 
way   for   the   other.     The   little    lad 
hesitated  to  step  aside  into  the  snow. 
"  It  won't  do  for  you,  little  man,  to 
get   wet   feet,"   said    the    Prince,    as 
catching    the    urchin    in    his    arms, 
he  lifted  him  over  his  shoulder   and 
set   him  down  in  the   beaten  track. 
A  child  in  trouble  never  appealed  to 
his  great  heart  in  vain.     One  day  in 
Wiesbaden  a  little  girl,  a  daughter  of 
the  people,  had  been  sent  out  to  fetch 
the  beer  for  supper.     Running  home 
across  the  street,  she  stumbled,  fell, 
and  smashed  the  precious  jug.     Then 
arose  a  shrill  wail  of  lamentation  to 
the  unheeding  heavens ;  but  a  gentle- 
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man,  hurrying  lionieward  from  his 
wonted  constitutional  in  the  Nerothal, 
took  in  the  tragedy  at  a  glance. 
Crossing  the  road,  he  picked  up  the 
hapless  child  from  the  broken  sherds, 
wiped  away  tears  and  beer  with  his 
own  pocket-handkerchief,  put  a  sove- 
reign in  her  grubby  little  palm,  and 
was  gone  almost  before  she  had 
stopped  bellowing.  The  Kaiser's  Beer- 
Jug  is,  I  believe,  to  be  seen  in  a 
certain  street  in  Wiesbaden  even  unto 
this  da  v. 

Two  very  interesting  passages  in 
this  volume  recount  the  Prince's  two 
visits  to  Russia.  Their  chief  interest 
is  due  to  t\\Q  fact  that  they  are 
written  bv  the  Prince  himself,  who 
reconled  his  adventures  and  impres- 
sions from  day  to  day  in  an  informal 
diary,  post-ecl  probably  for  the  subse- 
quent edification  of  his  mother  and 
his  "  little  sister  *  Wiwi,'  "  afterwards 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.  Ilia  first 
visit  was  in  1852,  in  answer  to  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  Russian 
raanceuvres.  In  these  rough  notes, 
obWously  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  the  Prince  shows  a  remark- 
able gift  of  close  observation  and 
shrewd  comment.  The  greater  part 
of  these  entries  are  concerned  with 
purely  military  criticism,  but  now  and 
again  come  a  few  lines  which  throw  a 
curiuus  light  on  the  primitiveness  of 
the  Russian  court  a  generation  ago. 
For  example,  an  entry  dated  from  the 
Petcrhof  casually  mentions  :  "  H.M. 
and  the  Grand  Dukes  appeared  in 
Prussian  uniform  and  after  dinner 
had  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  cadets. 
Two  of  them  had  to  undress  behind 
the  shrubbery  to  show  if  they  had 
washed  properly."  Again,  on  the 
following  day:  "The  Emperer  ordered 
them  all  [the  marine  cadets]  to  march 
past,  and  out  of  the  ranks  grabbed  the 
smallest  of  the  lot,  whom  he  ordered 
to  undress,  in  view  of  all  the  on- 
lookers  standing   along    the   railings 


and  before  all  of  us,  to  see  whether 
he  was  clean.  He  also  asked  the 
same  boy  how  many  fleas  he  had  aboat 
him  ;  the  boy  after  some  calculations, 
answered  quite  calmly,  *Nine.' "  After 
all,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
reason  for  this  very  searching  inspec- 
tion. Tlie  second  visit  the  Prince 
paid  to  St.  Petersburg  was  much  more 
ceremonious.  In  1856  he  was  des- 
patched with  a  large  and  distinguished 
following  to  represent  Prussia  at  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  the  Second. 
The  description  he  gives  of  the  gor- 
geous ceremony  in  the  Kremlin  is 
graphic  and  picturesque  enough  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Special  Correspondent 
of  our  day.  He  only  breaks  down 
when,  greatly  daring,  he  essays  to 
depict  the  costumes  worn  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court.  The  gallant  en- 
deavour shows  perhaps  most  clearly 
the  purpose  his  journals  were  meant 
to  serve.  "  To  describe  the  splendour 
of  the  toilettes  of  the  Grand  Duchesses 
I  have  too  little  expert  knowledge. 
They  really  had  jewels  on  every  seam 
of  their  gowns  and  of  their  trains, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Mary,  they 
had  all  chosen  trimmings  of  ermine. 
Maiy  had  taken  sable,  a  la  Bajarde^ 
as  she  said.  My  grandmother  in 
white  and  drap  cTargeiU  was  splendid 
to  behold,  as  also  was  Fanny. 
Marou^'a  appeared  for  the  first  time 
€11  queue.''  For  one  conscious  of  his 
shortcomings,  this  dashing  attack  on 
the  phraseology  of  chiffons  is  little 
short  of  heroic. 

Madame  von  Poschinger  also  pnb- 
Ushes  a  curious  letter  of  the  same 
year,  alleged,  on  what  authority  is  not 
apparent,  to  have  come  from  the  pen 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie  while  the 
Prince  was  paying  a  visit  of  state  to 
the  French  Court.  Whoever  may  be 
the  author  of  it,  it  is  interesting, 
as  showing  the  impression  the  grand 
appearance  and  chivalrous  bearing  of 
the  Prince  in  his  early  manhood  made 
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on  a  shrewd,  and  probably  not  a  very 
sjonpathetic  observer. 

The  Prince  is  a  handsome  man,  nearly 
a  head  taller  than  the  Emperor,  well- 
built,  fair,  straw-coloured  mustachios,  a 
German  such  as  Tacitus  has  described: 
a  man  of  chivalrous  politeness,  not 
without  something  that  reminds  one  of 
Hamlet  about  him His  com- 
panion, a  Herr  von  Moltke  (or  something 
like  it)  is  a  silent  man,  but  nothing  less 
than  a  dreamer,  always  on  his  guard  and 
putting  other  people  on  theirs :  he  sur- 
prises one  at  times  with  the  most  pertinent 
remarks.  They  are  an  imposing  race, 
the  Germans.  Louis  says  the  race  of  the 
futin-e.  Bah  /  notes  rCen  sommes  j[;a8 
encore  Id, 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  us  to 
touch  on  the  happy  story  of  the 
Prince's  wooing,  of  his  betrothal,  and 
of  his  marriage  ;  nor  indeed  is  it 
necessary,  for  there  is  little  in  it  that 
would  be  new  to  English  readers, 
based  as  the  narrative  is,  mainly  on 
the  Queen's  Journals,  as  edited  by 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  on  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  biography  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  on  Moltke's  letters  to 
his  wife.  Moltke  gives  a  very  amus- 
ing account  of  the  Oxford  Encaenia 
of  1856,  when  his  young  master  and 
the  Prince  of  Baden  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  and  where  the  uproarious  be- 
haviour of  the  undergraduates  shocked 
the  soldier's  notions  of  discipline. 
When  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  one  of  the  undergiuduates  who 
had  helped  to  swell  the  tumult  in  the 
theatre  reminded  the  Crown  Prince, 
in  the  course  of  a  desultory  chat,  of 
the  scene,  he  became  keenly  inter- 
ested when  this  solitary  experience 
of  English  University  life  was  re- 
called to  his  memory.  He  always 
enjoyed  being  reminded  of  incidents 
connected  with  his  visits  to  this 
country  where,  as  he  often  said,  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life  had  been 
spent.     "  You  know,"  he  said  on  his 
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return  with  his  young  bride,  to  Mr. 
Perry   under   whom   he   had  studied 
our  language  and  literature  at  Bonn, 
"  how  I  have  always  loved  England." 
To   Englishmen,    perhaps   a   graceful 
compliment  to  his  wife's  nationality, 
he  was  always  the  most  charming  and 
courteous   of   hosts.     The   gentleman 
from  whose  reminiscences  I  have  al- 
ready freely  quoted,  gives  one  or  two 
graphic  pictures  of  the  charm  of  his 
manner   towards   his  English  guests. 
The   first  time   he   met   the   Crown- 
Prince  was  at  a  formal  dinner  given 
in  honour  of  the  military  and  official 
notables   of    Wiesbaden.     It   was    a 
rather   trying  ordeal   for  a  foreigner 
who   could   claim    no   other   uniform 
than  the  black  coat  of  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen  and,  in  a  country 
where  most  men  who  have  the  entry 
to  Court  circles  can  boast  of  a  handful 
of  orders,  could  make  no  greater  effort 
for  the  decoration  of  his  person  than 
is  effected  by  a  white  neck-tie.     He 
was  soon,  however,  set  at  his  ease. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  [he 
writes]  always  impressed  me  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  and  noble  men  of  the 
earth  who  can  condescend  to  men  of 
humble  estate  without  making  them  un- 
pleasantly aware  of  the  condescension. 
On  the  first  occasion  when  I  was  bidden 
to  dine  at  the  palace,  he  met  me,  I 
remember,  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
staircase  with  a  kind  smile  and  word  of 
welcome  which  at  once  relieved  me  of 
any  feeling  of  insignificance.  When  with 
Englishmen  he  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  inclined  to  disregard  the  burdensome 
minutiae  of  court-etiquette  as  a  thing  of 
little  moment.  After  another  diimer, 
when  a  knot  of  his  English  guests  had 
foregathered  and  were  talking,  with  more 
conviviality  than  strict  etiquette  would 
approve,  about  himting  and  sport  in 
general,  he  came  up  saying,  "  "V^Hiat  are 
you  fellows  talking  about  ?  *'  and  joined  in 
our  conversation  as  if  he  were  one  of  us. 

After  his  marriage  the  Prince,  though 
he  had  won  his  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  simple  burghers  and  peasantry 
of    the   Fatherland    as    unaer    Fritz, 
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showed  that,  when  the  duties  of  his 
position  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  he 
always  enjoyed  bein^  "one  of  us." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters 
published  in  this  volume  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Prince's  correspondence 
with  his  aunt,  the  Dowager  Empress 
of  Russia.  During  his  visits  to 
the  Peterhof  a  very  genuine  affection 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  between 
"  my  dear  Aunt  Charlotte  "  and  her 
nephew,  which  was  kept  alive  by 
sundry  little  attentions  on  either 
side.  After  his  marriage  the  young 
bridegroom  answered  her  congi-atula- 
tions  in  a  long  and  intimate  letter 
which  reflects  the  happiness  of  his 
married  life. 

I  did  not  like to  leave  ^vithout  giv- 
ing him  a  few  lines  for  you,  which  come 
from  a  happy  bridegroom  in  the  most 
real  meaning  of  the  word.  Your  losing 
words  to  Victoria  were  a  great  pleasure 
to  me,  and  w^ere  a  precious  continuation 
of  all  the  tokens  of  your  gracious  interest 
in  her  since  you  knew  her  as  a  future  niece. 
Our  home-coming  was  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  impressive,  and  universal  joyous 
participation  in  it  by  all  classes  and  at  all 
places  must  have  been  a  genuine  reason 
for  congratulation.  My  ^vife  knew  how 
to  act  her  part  in  it  so  well  and  prettily 
that  I  was  able  to  see  for  myself  how 
pleased  they  were  with  her.  ...  In 
my  married  life  I  find  an  endless  source 
of  delight,  peace,  and  happiness,  and  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  the  atmosphere 
of  what  they  call  our  honeymoon  will 
remain  for  our  futiure  home  life. 

His  presentiments  were  true  to  the 
letter.  One  day,  after  many  years 
of  married  life,  the  Prince  was  asked 
whether  he  and  the  Princess  did  not 
feel  their  quiet  stay  in  Wiesbaden, 
which  had  then  become  almost  a 
yearly  event,  a  pleasant  change  from 
military  duties  and  court  gaieties. 
"  Yes  indeed,"  he  replied ;  "  it  is  like 
what  you  in  England  would  call  a 
honeymoon."  Whatever  his  engage- 
ments might  be,  the  Prince  always 
made  a  point  of  returning  in  time  to 


accompany  his  wife  on  the  walk, 
which,  in  accordance  with  her  doc- 
tor's orders,  she  took  every  after- 
noon during  her  stay  in  Wiesbaden. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  he  always 
accompanied  her  to  evening  service 
at  the  pretty  little  English  church. 
They  used  to  enter  with  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  and  take  their 
allotted  seats  without  formality  of 
any  kind,  unless  one  of  the  church- 
waixlens  succeeded  in  catching  them 
at  the  door  to  lead  them  up  the  aisle. 
Although  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Crown 
Prince  always  knelt  during  the 
prayers.  One  year,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  lost  his  prayer-book.  He  sent 
an  urgent  message  directing  that 
search  should  be  made  in  the 
church,  where  it  was  at  length 
found,  a  very  well-worn,  unpreten- 
tious little  volume.  When  it  was 
restored,  its  owner  explained,  as  if  in 
apology  for  the  hue  and  cry  raised 
for  its  recovery,  that  it  was  precious 
to  him  because  his  wife  had  given 
it  to  him  before  their  marriage. 

The  first  instalment  of  this  bio- 
graphy ends  with  the  accession  of 
William  the  First  to  the  throne 
of  Prussia.  The  duties  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  heir  to  the  Crown 
devolved  on  the  son.  His  duty  to- 
Avards  his  father  came  into  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  enlightened 
Liberalism  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  and  to  which  he  was  sin- 
cerely attached.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  Army  Bill  the 
ministry  of  the  New  Era  went  to 
pieces.  To  the  King  there  seemed 
to  be  no  alternative  between  abdi- 
cation (  "  to  let  Fritz  see  what  he 
can  make  of  it " )  and  a  ministry 
under  Bismarck.  The  difficulties  of 
the  Prince's  position  became  acute. 
Though  far  from  being  in  sympathy 
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with  the  dynastic  traditions  and 
reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Soldier- 
King  he  could  not,  though  the 
harassed  monarch  accused  him  of  so 
doing,  bring  himself  to  join  the 
opposition  of  his  poUtical  friends  and 
advisers  against  his  father.  With 
what  consummate  tact  and  self-re- 
straint he  bore  himself  during  this 
grave  crisis  of  1862  a  letter  written 
to  his  father  from  Osborne  shows. 
The  King  had  at  length  consented 
to  inaugurate  his  reign  by  the 
coronation-service  at  Konigstein,  in 
lieu  of  the  solemn  act  of  homage  by 
the  Estates  on  which,  though  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  constitutional 
government,  he  had  obstinately 
insisted. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  must 
indeed  have  been  most  painful  to  you 
and,  I  believe,  the  decision  in  favour 
of  a  coronation  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  you.  If,  finally,  there  was  no 
alternative  except  by  dismissing  the 
ministers  who  possess  yoiu*  confidence, 
you  may  look  on  the  ceremony  you  have 
decided  on  as  mischievous,  and  perhaps 
retain  yoiu:  conviction  that  the  authority 
of  the  crown  had  been  weakened  owing 
to  the  omission  of  the  old  act  of  homage. 
I  do  not  intend  to  re-discuss  my  views, 
which  you  know  and  do  not  agree  with, 
but  ventme  instead  to  make  a  reauest  to 
you.  It  is  that  you  should  not  look  on 
the  coronation- service  with  repugnance. 
For  my  opinion  is,  that  even  if  the  coro- 
nation may  appear  mischievous  to  you, 
it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to  bear  the 
benefits  it  may  confer  in  one's  mind  and 
to  consider  its  favourable  result.  First 
of  all,  your  assumption  of  the  crown  of 
our  ancestors  with  your  own  hand  is, 
just  in  these  times,  a  solemn  proof  that 
no  temporal  authority  confers  it,  how- 
ever many  of  its  privileges  may  have 
disappeared  in  1848. 


So  long  as  his  wise  policy  of  con- 
ciliation and  concession  was  practic- 
able, the  Crown  Prince  continued  it 
with  judgment  and  with  some  success. 
But  even  then  the  gaunt  figure  of 
the  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron,  destined 
to  cast  its  shadow  over  his  whole 
future,  was  thundering  at  the  gates. 
The  repeated  rejection  of  the  Army 
Bills,  despite  the  King's  promise  to 
his  son  that  he  would  never  give 
the  ministerial  presidency  to  Bis- 
marck, brought  the  most  inveterate 
and  unscrupulous  antagonist  of  the 
Crown -Princess  into  office.  The 
character  of  the  Prince  was  too 
great  to  harbour  rancour;  and  in 
time  he  schooled  himself  to  forget 
even  the  gratuitous  humiliation  of 
the  Dantzig  episode.  When  he  was 
ordering  the  furniture  for  his  new 
home  he  gave  a  large  commission  to 
a  certain  firm  in  Berlin.  Some  one 
reminded  him  that  its  manager  had 
played  his  part  behind  the  barricades 
of  1848  :  "Well,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"  I  suppose  he  has  forgotten  all  about 
it;  I  am  sure  I  have."  This  was  a 
character  which  Bismarck,  as  every 
page  of  his  Memoirs  shows,  could  not 
understand,  much  less  appreciate. 
Proven  in  court  and  camp,  tested 
alike  in  health  and  prosperity  as  in 
sickness  and  in  trouble,  a  gallant 
gentleman  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  a  heroic  figure  and  a  blame- 
less name,  the  memory  of  Frederick 
is  one  which  the  two  kindred  races 
of  a  great  stock  will  join  hands  to 
blazon  on  their  common  roll  of  fame. 

Henry  Oakley. 
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When  I  saw  Moussa  I  understood 
what  the  American  Consul  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  a  driver^s  face. 
I  had  called  on  the  Consul  a  few 
days  before  with  Khaled,  the  camel- 
dealer,  who  supplies  the  Turkish  post 
with  dromedaries  for  the  journey 
between  Baghdad  and  Damascus.  At 
the  time  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Elhaled  was  to  accompany  me 
across  the  desert ;  but  the  Consul 
knew  better.  "  That  is  not  a  driver^s 
face,"  he  said. 

Now  Moussa's  was  unquestionably 
a  driver's  face.      It  was  like  an  old 
coffee-coloured  parchment.    The  heavy 
brow  was  furrowed  and  pitted  with 
years  of   exposure  to  the  fiery  heat 
of    August    and    the    fierce    cold    of 
January  nights  in  the  Syrian  desert ; 
the  grizzled  hair  of  his  cheeks  matted 
his  face  almost  to  the  eyes ;  his  beard 
might  have  been  a  sprig  of  withered 
tamarisk  bush ;  his  eyes,  neither  expec- 
tant nor  reminiscent,  infinitely  patient, 
infinitely  resigned,  were  cast  from  long 
habit  on  the  sky-line.      Moussa  and 
the  camel  are  inseparably  connected  in 
my  memory.     When  I  used  to  wake 
in  the  desert  from  dreaming  of  some 
English   garden   or   crowded   city,   I 
would  peer  out  of  my  sheepskins  to 
see  the  camel's  arched  neck  framing 
a  starry  ring  of  sky,  with  head  posed 
so  motionless,  that  were  it  not  for  a 
slight    twitching    of   the   mouth    you 
would  think  the  patient  beast  asleep. 
My  thoughts   turned  instinctively  to 
Moussa.       The    old    man   would    be 
nursing  his  beaked  coffee-pot  over  the 
scanty  embers  of    a    thorn-bush   fire, 
as   patient  as   fate.     He   looked  like 
one  who  had  been  devoted  from  his 


youth  to  a  great  trust  in  which  his 
life  centred.    I  cannot  remember  ever 
having    seen    Moussa   or   the   camel 
asleep.      Moussa  never   looked   quite 
comfortable  when  out  of  the  saddle ; 
the  jogging  swing  of  the  camel  was 
second  nature  to  him,  and  I  have  no 
doubt   that   he  would   have  suffered 
extreme  discomfort  in  an  easy  chair. 
The   old    man   was    plainly   clad    in 
long  black  boots,  a  very  dilapidated, 
weather-worn  sheepskin  cloak,  and  a 
brown   hood   clasped   with   a   simple 
black    aagal  ;^   all  of   which   seemed 
quite  insufiicient  against  the  icy  winds 
that   after   sunset   sweep   across   the 
desert  from  Lebanon.     Relics  of  brass 
buttons  and  an  edging  of  red  braid 
revealed  that  there   had   been   some 
pretence  of  a  uniform.     As  might  be 
expected,  his  figure  was  slightly  bent, 
and  his  gait  a  rather  difficult  shamble ; 
but  he  never  lost  his  peculiar  Arab 
dignity,  which  was  heightened  perhaps 
by  the  burden  of  his  trust  and  the 
memory  of  that  longer  journey  of  his 
youth  to  the  prophet's  tomb  at  Mecca. 
At  least  such  were  my  impressions  of 
Haji  Moussa,  the   old  man  who,  in 
Oriental  parlance,  was  my  father  and 
my  mother  during  the  long  ride  over 
the  desert  from  Baghdad  to  Damascus. 
I  obeyed  him  in  aU  things  implicitly, 
as  one  does  the   captain   of  a  ship. 
His  attitude  was  paternal  enough  to 
make   me   feel    a    child    again    and 
wonder  if  I  had   been   good   at  the 
end  of  each  day.     Life  in  the  desert 
with    Moussa   was   so   new   and    un- 
accustomed. 

We  left  Baghdad  one  morning  early 

'  A  cord  of  wool  or  goat-hair  worn  round 
the  head  to  secure  the  turban. 
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in  January,  much  the  coldest  time  of 
the  year  in  the  valleys  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  puddles  in  the  lanes 
which  led  out  of  the  city  wore  a  thin 
coat  of  ice,  and  there  was  hoar  frost 
on  the  ground.  To  protect  myself 
against  the  cold,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
guise my  European  identity,  I  had 
purchased  a  heavy  sheepskin  coat  in 
the  Baghdad  bazaars  and  wore  over 
my  deer-stalking  cap  a  Bedouin  turban 
fastened  with  the  customary  black 
aagcd.  When  one  has  passed  beyond 
the  Euphrates  valley  into  the  lawless 
Bedouin  country  the  precaution  is 
very  necessary,  though  in  my  case  it 
proved  ineffectual. 

We  started  without  the  post.  It 
was  to  follow  in  the  evening  and  pick 
us  up  before  we  reached  Hitt  on  the 
Euphrates,  whence  we  struck  off  into 
the  desert  of  Palmyra.  We  travelled 
very  slowly  that  first  day,  and  an 
hour  before  sunset  we  turned  off  the 
track  to  some  shepherds'  huts  on  the 
left,  where  Moussa  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. Moussa  laid  my  quilt  between 
the  camel-bags  on  the  leeward  side  of 
a  low  thorn  fence  which  sheltered  the 
Arabs'  rude  goat-hair  tents.  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
he  intended  to  sleep  here,  though  I 
expected  to  be  roused  every  minute. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  little 
twelve-hand  rat  of  a  pony  arrived, 
panting  and  neighing,  laden  with  the 
mails  and  a  second  postman,  and 
escorted  by  two  Zaptiehs,  privates  of 
the  Turkish  military  police.  In  my 
imaginings  I  had  pictured  the  famous 
post,  half  a  score  of  men  splendidly 
mounted,  galloping  across  country 
with  the  mails,  attended  by  a  large 
escort,  relays  every  twenty  mile^  up 
to  the  Euphrates,  then  a  hurried 
transfer  to  the  fast-trotting  drome- 
daries ready  harnessed  on  the  further 
bank,  and  the  terrible,  ceaseless  ride 
of  eight  days  and  nights  over  the 
parched    desert   to   Damascus.      The 


reality  fell  ludicrously  short  of  my 
dreams.  For  two  days  this  poor  little 
spent  pony  struggled  in  our  wake, 
and  we  made  short  stages,  travelling 
slowly  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  with 
us.  I  used  to  sit  on  the  mails  to 
drink  my  coffee,  and  when  the  bags 
gaped  too  ominously,  Moussa  would 
patch  them  up  with  his  darning 
needle. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  morn- 
ing after  leaving  Baghdad  that  we 
first  sighted  Hitt.  We  spent  half  a 
day  there.  Then  the  ride  began  in 
earnest,  and  I  found  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way  were  crowded  into 
that  forced  march  over  the  Palmyra 
desert ;  and  the  motive  of  this  furious 
haste  and  the  consequent  hardships 
and  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  not  to 
expedite  the  post,  as  I  had  imagined, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  man  and  camel, 
to  curtail  so  far  as  possible  the  pas- 
sage of  the  inhospitable  wilderness 
between  the  Euphrates  valley  and  the 
mountains  of  Anti-Lebanon.  When 
we  reached  the  first  pasturage  of 
Syria  by  the  village  of  Doumeir, 
Moussa  became  more  dilatory  than 
ever.  The  conveyance  of  the  mails 
seemed  to  cause  him  no  anxiety.  For 
my  own  part  I  was  glad  of  these  delays, 
as  the  slow  camel-riding  had  given  me 
an  acute  pain  in  the  small  of  my  back. 
One  gets  used  to  the  motion  in  time, 
when  the  muscles  are  hardened  and 
accustomed,  but  it  was  a  great  relief 
to  become  inured  to  it  gradually.  It 
was  also  very  pleasant  to  sit  round 
the  fire  with  Moussa's  friends,  smok- 
ing and  drinking  coffee,  listening  to 
their  chaflf  and  trying  to  understand 
it.  The /eringhi  was  often  the  theme 
of  conversation ;  though  there  was 
none  of  the  rude  and  inquisitive 
scrutiny  of  person  and  paraphernalia 
which  is  so  annoying  in  the  further 
East.  The  simple  shepherd-folk  were 
perfect  gentlemen,  courteous,  digni- 
fied, hospitable,  independent.    Moussa 
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was  evidently  a  great  favourite  and 
well-known  to  wayfarer  and  fellaheen. 
After  the  evening  meal  of  rice  and 
dates  and  khohes,^  the  strong  coffee  and 
the  strong  tobacco  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  would    have  their  effect, 
and  I  would  lie  back  in  my  sheep- 
skin  and    warm    Persian    quilt    and 
listen    to    the    talk,   until    the   forms 
by  the   fire   became  more   indistinct, 
the  strange  voices  more  meaningless, 
and  the  two  camels,  who  seemed  to 
watch  over  us  all,  more  and  more  un- 
real.      When    I    woke   in    the  night 
there  they  were  still,  their  black  eyes 
fixed  above  us  and  beyond  us  on  the 
starry   sky-line,    patient,    motionless, 
expressionless,    unintelligent,    unintel- 
ligible as   the   Sphinx.     I    remember 
but  one  lapse  from  this  impassiveness, 
born  of  the  desert.     One  night  as  I 
was  making  my  bed,  my  poor  beast, 
suffering   from    days   of   hunger   and 
thirst,    swung    his    head    round,    de- 
tached my  pillow  and  began  demurely 
to   chew    it.       Moussa    spoke   a   few 
plain  words,  reproachfully  as  an  elder 
brother  might,  and    gently  took    the 
pillow  away. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  on  the  summit  of  a  sandhill,  we 
first  sighted  Hitt.  In  the  far  distance 
wreaths  of  dense,  black  smoke  issuing 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  lofty,  chimney- 
like tower  offered  the  incongruous 
suggestion  of  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  Midlands.  Instinctively  we 
drove  our  camels  on  at  a  fast  trot 
until  the  little  post-pony  became  a 
diminutive  dot  in  our  rear.  As  we 
approached  nearer,  Hitt  revealed 
itself,  a  walled  city  built  on  a  low 
hill,  with  its  rows  of  serried  house- 
tops giving  it  the  appearance  of  one 
huge  battlemented  fortress  dominated 
by  a  single  towering  minaret ;  for  the 
chimney   proved    a  minaret,  and  the 

*  Bread  generally  made  by  kneading  a 
cake  of  dough  on  the  convex  surface  of  a 
metal  plate  heated  over  the  fire. 


smoke  rose  from  the  bitumen-wells 
outside  the  city.  We  had  to  wait 
our  time  on  the  Euphrates  bank, 
while  the  great  oblong  ferry-boats 
plied  across  the  stream,  heavily  laden 
with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
asses.  The  scene  by  the  river-bank 
suggested  a  people  in  migration; 
horses  were  neighing,  asses  braying, 
camels  gurgling,  sheep  bleating,  and 
herdsmen  shouting.  In  this  medley 
Moussa  was  hailed  by  many  acquain- 
tances. The  old  man  was  so  re- 
spected that  we  had  no  occasion  to 
wait  our  turn.  So  soon  as  we  could 
persuade  the  kicking,  struggling,  pro- 
testing camels  to  embark,  the  post 
was  added  to  our  burden  and  we 
took  leave  of  my  friend  the  belated 
carrier  of  mails. 

A  few  minutes  after  noon  we  were 
entering  Hitt  by  the  north  gate. 
The  little  city  is  so  compact  that  you 
would  think  there  was  not  possibly 
room  for  a  camel ;  the  butt  of 
Moussa's  old  blunderbuss,  which  was 
packed  securely  underneath  the  camel- 
bags,  rattled  against  the  wall  as  we 
ascended  the  street,  and  the  bags 
jammed  uncomfortably  at  the  comers. 
We  drew  up  in  a  narrow,  tortuous 
alley  at  the  house  of  one  of  Moussa's 
friends.  A  room  was  cleared  for  me 
and  a  fire  lit  on  the  floor.  It  was 
the  only  occasion  that  we  slept  under 
a  roof.  I  would  have  much  preferred 
the  open  desert;  for  our  quai^ters, 
though  no  doubt  the  cleanest  in  the 
city,  compared  unfavourably  with  any 
old  disused  limekiln  or  ruined  cara- 
vanserai. Luckily  it  was  not  the 
season  for  vermin. 

Hitt  is  the  dirtiest,  unsavouriest, 
sleepiest  and  most  biblical-looking 
city  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
hardly  breathing-room  in  the  narrow 
winding  alleys  that  run  down  to  the 
river-bank.  One  has  to  edge  along 
the  walls  to  avoid  the  contamination 
of    the    open   sewers    of    the    street, 
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which  poison  the  air  the  year  through, 
until  an  occasional  winter  shower 
washes  the  noisome  filth  and  offal 
into  the  river,  where  the  women  go 
to  fill  their  pitchers.  The  houses 
are  dark  and  windowless,  unrelieved 
by  the  picturesque  gables  which  lend 
their  charm  to  the  purlieus  of  Bagh- 
dad and  Damascus.  Where  doors 
are  opened  to  admit  the  impurer  air 
of  the  streets  one  catches  a  glimpse 
sometimes  of  families  stabled  together 
in  rooms  half  choked  with  smoke, 
chimneyless  except  for  the  insufficient 
aperture  in  the  roof.  The  most  as- 
tonishing feature  of  the  place  is  that 
the  streets  show  traces  of  having  once 
been  paved  with  bitumen.  ITie  mys- 
tery of  these  incredible  evidences  of 
a  past  civilisation  is  explained  by  the 
wells  outside  the  south  gate,  whose 
dense  fumes,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  that  quarter,  envelope  the  city 
in  a  suffocating  cloud,  which  must 
act  as  a  wholeaome  disinfectant. 
Thus  no  doubt  is  the  city  saved 
from  the  ravages  of  disease.  It  is  a 
relief  to  follow  the  continuous  stream 
of  half -veiled  women,  who  glide  noise- 
lessly down  the  street  to  the  Euphrates 
bank.  The  river  is  dammed  in  the 
centre  to  direct  the  current  against 
the  huge,  unwieldy  water  wheels,  which 
revolve  slowly  in  the  arches  of  great 
stone-work  piers  built  half  across  the 
stream.  The  water  is  caught  in 
small  earthen  jars  attached  to  the 
palm-leaf  flanges  and  emptied  into  an 
elevated  drain  which  is  distributed 
in  a  thousand  little  runnels  over  the 
palm-gardens.  I  have  seen  water- 
wheels  in  Cambodia  constructed  on 
identically  the  same  plan.  Many  of 
the  piers  are  ruined  and  unrepaired, 
and  the  huge,  creaking  frames, 
doomed  to  pursue  unceasingly  their 
purposeless  revolutions,  add  vastly  to 
the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  a  scene 
strikingly  characteristic  of  Oriental 
ineptitude,  and  eloquent  of  the  pathe- 


tic aimlessness  of  a  people  crusted 
with  the  conservatism  of  centuries. 
North  and  south  the  city  is  fringed 
with  palm-gardens,  now  suffused 
with  the  soft,  violet  haze  of  sunset, 
eastward  lies  the  Euphrates,  and 
westward  stretch  the  interminable 
solitudes  of  the  Palmyra  desert. 
There  lies  my  path.  As  I  ascend 
the  winding  street  to  Moussa's  lodg- 
ing, I  am  seized  with  a  burning 
eagerness  to  be  on  the  road,  to  ex- 
plore the  best  and  worst  of  the  desert, 
and  to  become  inured  to  its  hard- 
ships as  quickly  as  I  may.  The 
twelve  hours*  stay  in  this  walled  city 
was  very  galling.  I  hated  this  en- 
forced dallying  on  the  brink  ;  but  the 
custom  of  the  East  is  obdurate. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  awe  that 
I  led  my  camel  down  the  street  the 
next  morning  in  the  chill  grey  before 
dawn.  Neither  Moussa  nor  I  spoke 
a  word.  We  mounted  silently  and 
urged  our  camels  at  once  into  a 
fast  trot.  Looking  back  I  saw  Hitt 
haloed  by  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun. 
Thick  clouds  hung  over  it,  flecked 
with  fire  like  the  skirts  of  smoke 
above  a  great  conflagration.  Then  the 
track  dipped  down  into  a  hollow  and 
we  passed  between  low  sandhills  on 
either  side,  left  the  last  palm-fringed 
village  to  the  north,  and  rode  con- 
tentedly into  the  illimitable  desola- 
tion beyond.  The  sense  of  the  desert 
was  upon  me,  the  embracing  soothing 
spirit  of  unconfinedness,  as  we  rode 
on  to  woo  the  solitude  and  peace  of 
those  boundless  wastes,  too  real,  too 
awful  for  monotony. 

We  made  a  halt  at  sundown  to 
cook  rice  for  the  evening  meal ;  then 
on  again  into  the  darkness.  After 
sunset  we  used  to  rein  into  a  walk, 
the  camel's  most  uncomfortable  pace, 
and  Moussa  would  take  my  rein, 
guiding  himself  by  the  stars  through 
these  dark,  moonless  nights.  By  some 
mysterious  instinct  he  kept  the  beasts 
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to  tiie  track.  Hour  after  hour  we 
rodo  on  until  time  seemed  an  eternity ; 
a  cold  breeze  swept  the  desert,  and  in 
spite  of  my  wrappings  and  sheepskin 
the  wind  bit  icily.  After  several 
hours  I  became  half  numbed  and  un- 
conscious until  I  fancied  mvself  swim- 
ming  at  sea,  breasting  the  billows  of 
an  illimitable  ocean;  then  again  I  was 
a  lM>at  in  tow,  as  with  every  swinging 
step  of  my  camel  a  little  wave  of 
wind  broke  against  my  face  and 
chilled  me  to  the  bone.  I  would 
wake  myself  with  an  effort  from  this 
unhealthy  state  of  toi*por,  for  it  was 
a  long  drop  from  the  saddle  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  desert  a  broken 
limb  is  little  short  of  death.  So  we 
rode  on  silently,  speechlessly,  thread- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  night,  until  I 
felt  my  beast  stop,  just  as  a  boat 
grazes  the  welcome  shore,  and  Moussa 
was  alongside  of  me,  with  quaint 
sounds  bidding  the  beasts  kneel.  The 
bliss  of  that  moment  was  unspeakable. 
Then  we  built  our  house,  the  bags 
to  \vindward  of  us,  the  warm  wall 
of  a  camel  on  either  side  ;  and  above 
us  the  stars.  But  still  in  my  half- 
consciousness  I  was  being  propelled 
against  the  resistless  waves,  and  for 
weeks  an  imponderable  presence  was 
driving  me  on  over  that  desert  sea 
to  Scham,  Iiaunting  my  sleep  and 
interpenetrating  my  dreams. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after 
leaving  Hitt  that  we  fell  in  with  the 
Bedouin.  We  had  marked  the  low 
black  tents  of  an  encampment  the 
evening  before  far  on  the  northern 
horizon,  and  early  that  morning  we 
had  met  two  men  on  the  track  who 
must  have  taken  word  to  the  Sheikh 
that  there  was  a  feringhi  with  the 
post.  We  had  been  riding  some 
hours  and  it  must  have  been  nearly 
noon,  when  I  noticed  that  Moussa 
was  beckoning  to  me  and  pointing 
over  his  back.  I  turned  and  saw 
some  dim  objects  bearing  down  upon 


us  from  the  horizon.  As  I  drew  my 
camel  closer  up  to  his,  Moussa  whis- 
pered hoarsely,  "  Bedou,  Bedou  !  " 
and  placing  a  finger  on  his  lip  he 
drew  the  wrist  of  his  right  hand 
ominously  across  his  throat,  grimly 
indicative  of  our  possible  fate  if  I 
said  a  word  or  showed  any  resist- 
ance. They  were  on  us  in  an  instant. 
Two  ruffianly-looking  men  leapt  from 
the  first  camel  and  seized  our  reins, 
motioning  te  us  te  dismount.  They 
immediately  began  rifling  our  bags. 
The  second  camel  brought  two  more  on 
the  scene,  better-featured  and  of  more 
dignified  bearing  than  the  first.  A 
third  followed,  and  its  rider,  an  alto- 
gether superior-looking  man,  evidently 
the  Sheikh  of  the  tribe,  greeted  us 
with  the  customary  Salaam  Aleikoum, 
The  contrast  between  him  and  his 
followers  was  very  marked.  It  was 
hard  te  believe  that  they  were  of  the 
same  race ;  for  I  have  seldom  seen 
two  more  villainous,  murderous-look- 
ing rutfians  than  our  first  assailants. 
As  the  Sheikli  rode  up  they  ceased 
ransacking  the  camel-bags  and  began 
gorging  themselves  on  a  bag  of  dates 
and  kJiohes  which  they  devoured  ra- 
paciously. 

During  this  scene  Moussa  began 
te  busy  himself  with  lighting  a  fire 
and  boiling  coffee.  He  afifected  the 
attitude  of  a  host,  resigning  himself 
graciously  to  the  entertainment  of  im- 
portunate guests.  Meanwhile  I  had 
been  engaged  in  examining  the  Bed- 
ouins' property,  which  comprised  a  rifle 
by  an  English  maker,  with  Martini- 
Henri  action,  sighted  up  te  five  thou- 
sand yards,  a  rather  antiquated  Snider, 
and  a  hare  which  had  been  caught  in 
a  noose.  Neither  of  the  rifles  was 
loaded;  they  travel  light,  these  Bedouin, 
and  ride  hard.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Sheikh  I  thought  it  best  te  assume  in- 
difference, so  joining  the  group  by  the 
fire  I  passed  round  my  tobacco-pouch 
and    smoked  the  pipe   of  peace,   too 
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polite  and  considerate  to  object  to 
the  entertainment  of  Moussa^s  friends. 
The  conversation  naturally  turned  on 
myself.  Moussa  told  them  that  I  had 
come  to  Basra  from  over  the  sea  and 
was  bound  for  Stamboul.  When  they 
asked  if  I  could  speak  Arabic,  he 
replied  that  I  only  knew  the  words 
for  hot  water  and  Damascus,  which 
was  untrue ;  I  owe  Moussa  a  grudge 
for  that  speech,  but  it  raised  a  laugh. 
I  had  never  seen  the  old  man  so  jocu- 
lar. As  he  ejaculated  the  word  for 
hot  water  he  nudged  me  and  kicked 
the  kettle  with  his  foot,  then  pointing 
along  the  track  to  Damascus,  he  mut^ 
tered  the  words  "Scham,  Scham," 
whereat  the  Bedouin  laughed  more 
than  ever,  which  was  not  reassuring. 
I  left  Moussa  to  play  the  cards;  he 
was  a  good  actor  and  knew  his 
audience.  I  smiled  unintelligently  at 
his  jest,  pretending  not  to  understand 
a  word.  Moussa's  voice  was  always 
a  mild  protest,  but  now  it  seemed 
more  gently  protesting  than  ever ;  as 
I  looked  at  him  he  seemed  to  me  to 
become  more  aged  and  reverent,  almost 
pathetic  in  his  confidence  and  trust- 
fulness in  the  goodness  of  human 
nature  and  of  Bedouin  nature  in 
particular.  I  felt  that  the  Sheikh 
wished  himself  well  out  of  the  busi- 
ness when  Moassa  handed  him  the 
coffee.  I  even  began  to  have  hopes 
that  our  acting  might  prove  a  reality, 
and  that,  owing  to  Mouasa's  tact,  we, 
the  tolerant  hosts,  might  be  allowed 
U)  go  on  our  way  after  parting  amic- 
ably from  our  uninvited  guests.  But 
soon  the  conversation  took  dangerous 
ground.  It  was  a  question  of  toll; 
Moussa  was  explaining  to  them  about 
my  letter  of  credit,  and  they  were 
incre<lulous  or  pretended  to  be  so. 
They  demanded  ransom ;  Moussa  pro- 
testetl ;  they  insisted.  Their  voices 
grew  higher  and  more  menacing ;  but 
Moussa  bowed  Iiis  liead  sadly  and  I 
knew    that    lie    was   saying  ;     "  The 


feringhi  has  got  no  money.  How 
can  I  give  you  gold  ? "  Then  at  a 
sign  from  the  Sheikh  one  of  his 
rascally  followers  mounted  my  camel 
and  rode  off.  The  others  followed, 
and  Moussa  and  I  were  left  alone. 
As  the  Bedouin  rode  away,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  certain  war-corres- 
pondent, I  wished  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  camel,  nor  the  desert,  nor  the 
light  of  day. 

We  piled  the  mails  and  all  our  kit 
on  the  back  of  one  laden  dromedary, 
and  started  walking,  very  dejectedly 
and  disconsolately,  back  towards 
Baghdad.  I  led  the  camel,  and  the 
old  man  shambled  behind.  He  spoke 
but  one  word,  "  Baghdad,"  dwelling 
on  the  guttural  with  such  a  bitter 
deep-drawn  sigh,  that  I  remember 
wondering  at  the  time  how  anybody 
could  dream  of  spelling  the  word 
without  the  h. 

The  Bedouin  rode  on  ahead  and 
in  less  than  an  hour's  time  they  had 
disappeared  into  the  horizon  towards 
the  encampment  we  had  marked  the 
night  before.  I  felt  that  we  had  not 
seen  the  last  of  them.  It  was  a  dis- 
mal procession,  Moussa  and  I  and  the 
camel.  The  old  man  walked  with 
difficulty,  but  after  a  while  I  per- 
suaded him  to  mount.  My  mind  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  calculating  how 
many  days  it  would  take  us  to  reach 
Hitt,  and  in  picturing  the  ignomi- 
nious return  to  Baghdad.  I  dreaded 
more  than  an3rthing  the  insincere 
condolences  of  all  the  people  who 
could  say,  "  I  told  you  so ;  "  the  bit- 
terest part  of  all  was  that  they  really 
had  told  me  so.  If  the  Bedouin  were 
trying  to  force  my  hand  they  had 
succeeded,  for  I  would  have  given 
them  all  my  possessions  then,  if  they 
would  only  give  me  back  the  camel, 
with  just  enough  food  to  take  me 
through  to  Damascus,  and  clothes 
enough  to  prevent  me  from  perishing 
with  cold  on  the  way.     I  knew  that 
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the   Turkish   Gk)veminent    subsidised 
the  sheikhs  of  the  tribes  to  allow  the 
post  an  unmolested  passage  through 
their  country.     That  is  why  the  mails 
are  entrusted  to  a  single  old  man.    An 
escort  would  be  useless  against  such 
odds;  or  at   least  any  escort  whose 
expenses  would  not  be  unreasonably 
disproportionate  to  the  end  in  view. 
The  Bedouin  know  this.     Their  secur- 
ity is  unassailable  ;  they  may  plunder 
and  pillage,    but   no   vengeance   can 
overtake  them.     The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment does  not  hold  itself  responsible 
for   any   chance    wayfarer   who   may 
accompany  the  post,  and  they  would 
never  attempt  to  send  a  punitive  force 
into   the    desert.     The   only  way   in 
which  they  can  avenge  an  outrage  is 
by  seizing  any  member  of  a  suspected 
tribe  who  may  venture  near  Hitt  or 
Damascus    to    purchase    camp-neces- 
saries in  the  bazaars ;  but  that  is  a 
very   slight    hold,    as    these    nomad 
people   might   be  hundreds   of   miles 
away  before  news  of  an  outrage  could 
reach  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Bagh- 
dad.    After   all,   the  only  protection 
one   has   in   the   desert   is   the  good 
nature   of    the    Bedouin   themselves. 
The   worst   of    them    will    generally 
leave  a  traveller  enough  food  to  carry 
him   to  the  nearest  place  of   safety. 
They  have  been   known    to   take   a 
good  dromedary  and  give  in  exchange 
an  inferior   beast  of  their   own ;    in 
Damascus  there  is  a  story  of  a  traveller 
who  arrived  in  his  shirt.     But  it  is 
several  jears   since  a    European  has 
accompanied  the  post.   The  Bedouin  of 
the  Palmyra  desert  will  never  kill  unless 
resistance  is  shown.     I  was  warned  of 
this,  and  had  hidden  my  revolver  in 
the  very  bottom   of  my  portmanteau. 
Moussa  carried  a  useless  old  blunder- 
buss through  the  safe   and    populous 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  but  having  no 
wish  to  present  it  to  the  Bedouin  he  left 
it  behind  at  Hitt.  The  old  man  proved 
my  salvation,  as  I  am  going  to  tell. 


We  had  been  walking  the  best  part 
of   two   hours  when  we  sighted  the 
Bedouin  again  on  our  left.     They  had 
dismounted  by  a  small  pool  of  water, 
and  as  we  drew  nearer  they  called 
out  to  us  to  join  them.     I  was   for 
going  on,  but   Haji  Moussa  decreed 
otherwise,  and  I  obeyed  him  in  all 
things.     Up  to  this  moment   I   had 
felt   little    anxiety   for   my   personal 
safety.    I  had  expected  to  be  searched 
and     robbed,    perhaps    even    to    be 
stripped  to  the  shirt,  but  I  felt  con- 
fident that  I  need  fear  no  violence 
if  I  kept  a  cool  head  and  a  control 
over  my  temper ;  but  as  we  approached 
the  Bedouin  a  second  time  it  occurred 
to   me    that    they   might   have   held 
counsel    together    and   decided   that, 
since   they   had   stolen   one  valuable 
dromedary,  it  might  be  better  to  pro- 
vide   against   news   of    the   incident 
reaching    Baghdad.       The     situation 
was   a   little    difficult.     We    formed 
another  ring  but  this  time  there  was 
no   fire,   nor   coffee,    nor  play-acting. 
Moussa  was  protesting,  expostulating, 
entreating.     He  told  them  that  the 
camel   was   his   own,  that  he  was  a 
poor  old  man  and  a  haj%  and  that  the 
feriiighi  had  no  money.     During  this 
scene  he  concealed  in  his  mouth  two 
English  sovereigns,  which  I  had  given 
him  when  we  first   sighted  the    Be- 
douin ;  it  was  all  the  money  I  carried. 
Meanwhile  I  listened   as  before,   an 
interested  and  unintelligent  spectator. 
I   could   see    that    Moussa   was   con- 
vincing the   Sheikh  about  my  letter 
of  credit.     The  Sheikh's   manner  re- 
assured   me ;    and    the    disappointed 
baffled  expression  of  his  two  sinister- 
looking  dependents  reassured  me  still 
more.    The  two  others  who  completed 
the  group  were  of  the  same  type  as 
the  Sheikh,  and  seemed  to  reflect  his 
every  mood,  which  was  also  reassuring. 
At   last   my  two   portmanteaus   and 
bag     were     brought     forward     and 
searched.     The  Sheikh  presided  with 
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scrupulous  politeness,  for  all  the  world 
like  an  officer  in  the  Marseilles  custom- 
house.    He  passed  his  hand  lightly 
over  everything,   taking  care  not  to 
disarrange    the    packing.       All     my 
European    kit,    dress-clothes,    shirts, 
collars,  ties,  and  articles  of  toilet  were 
passed,    and     my    revolver    escaped 
notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag.     I 
was     travelling     very     light.       The 
Sheikh  appropriated  an  Arab  turban 
cloth,  but  he  was  much  too  considerate 
to    deprive    me   of    any   articles    of 
European  fashion ;  he  had  no  hanker- 
ing after  curiosities.     The  provisions 
were  calculated  and  apportioned;  his 
men  fell   on   their  share  rapaciously 
like  dogs ;  and  then  we  were  allowed 
enough  to  continue  on  our  way.     But 
which  was  our  way?     That  was  the 
question  I  was   burning   to   answer ; 
the  weary  trudge  on  foot  to  Hitt  and 
the  ignominy  of  the  return  by  caravan 
road  to  Baghdad,  or  the  long  desert 
ride   to    Damascus,    the   now   almost 
impossible  goal  of  my  desires  ]     I  was 
not  held  long  in  doubt.     The  Sheikh 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  signified  that 
the    inspection    was    over.      Moussa 
loaded  both  camels  and  motioned  me 
to     mount;     then    with    a    Salaam 
Aleikoum  he  bade  the  Bedouin  god- 
speed and  turned  his  camel's  head  to 
Damascus.     At  the  same  moment  the 
Bedouin  mounted  and  rode  away  in 
the    opposite    direction.      They    had 
tried  to  force  my  hand,   and   found 
that  I  held  no  cards. 

As  we  rode  on  Moussa  lifted  his 
open  palms  to  Allah  and  laughed. 
There  was  no  merriment  in  the  sound ; 
it  was  rather  the  laugh  of  a  man 
whose  smiles  mark  epochs  in  his 
existence.  For  a  moment  his  face 
was  transfigured ;  the  brows  lifted, 
the  white  teeth  fiashed  a  revelation 


and  closed ;  it  was  like  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  a  prophetic  book. 

So  we  rode  on  side  by  side  to  Da- 
mascus, over  the  boundless  desolation; 
bleak,  undulating  plain,  and  rocky 
ravine,  barren  sandhills  and  intermin- 
able stretches  of  yellow,  brown,  and 
grey,  grey,  brown,  and  yellow.  Some- 
times a  startled  hare  would  cross  our 
path,  or  a  flock  of  desert  wheatear; 
but  often  we  would  ride  on  for  hours, 
spanning  horizon  after  horizon  without 
view  of  living  thing,  through  tracts 
too  starved  and  desolate  to  lend  a 
niggard  sustenance  to  the  scant  thorn- 
bush.  We  were  riding  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  sun  rose,  and  the 
brown  earth  glowed  beneath  us,  a 
burnished  plain,  and  a  thousand  little 
spearheads  glinted  and  glistened  as 
they  caught  the  rays.  We  were 
riding  through  the  day,  and  at  sunset 
when  the  violet  screen  faded  in  the 
west,  and  through  the  long  hours  of 
night  until  the  seventh  star  of  the 
Plough  had  climbed  high  above  the 
skyline.  So  we  rode  on  for  six  days 
after  the  Bedouin  left  us,  only  halting 
an  hour  for  our  morning  and  evening 
meal,  and  six  hours  at  night  to  snatch 
a  welcome  sleep ;  until  one  morning 
I  woke  to  find  the  mountains  of 
Damascus  heaped  around  us,  and  to 
hear  in  the  distance  the  tinkle  of  a 
sheep-bell.  Then  we  urged  on  our 
spent  camels  to  the  Arab  paradise  of 
Scham.  The  sense  of  life  grew  upon 
us  slowly ;  but  when  our  hearts  were 
warmed  by  the  surprise  of  the  first 
tree,  and  the  unimaginable  delight 
of  fresh,  green  grass  and  flowers  and 
running  water,  Moussa  broke  into 
song;  and  I  wondered,  for  these 
things  were  miracles  in  my  eyes. 

Edmund  Candleb. 
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A   TAI.E   OF   THE   GREAT   FAMINE. 


For  six  months  there  has  been  no 
rain.  For  six  months,  day  after  day 
and  day  after  day,  the  sun  has  risen 
and  run  his  course  and  set  with  never 
a  cloud  to  hinder  him.  The  sky  used 
to  be  blue,  but  it  is  so  no  longer ;  as 
the  air  grew  more  and  more  dry,  the 
blue  faded  from  out  the  heavens  and 
they  have  turned  into  a  dull  grey. 
Long  after  it  rises,  and  long  before  it 
sets,  the  sun  becomes  a  great  crimson 
eye  glaring  angrily  at  the  earth  that 
is  wrapped  in  haze.  All  the  distance 
is  hidden  in  this  grey  haze,  so  that 
you  cannot  see  for  more  than  half  a 
mile.  The  earth  is  bare  and  brown, 
not  a  blade  of  grass  upon  the  ground, 
not  a  leaf  upon  the  trees.  What  the 
cattle  graze  on  no  one  can  imagine, 
probably  not  even  the  cattle  them- 
selves, for  they  are  become  pitifully 
thin.  When  they  come  home  in  the 
evenings  they  raise  along  the  road  a 
cloud  of  dust  that  does  not  fall  for 
hours,  but  hangs  in  the  hot  dusty 
air  like  a  pall.  The  earth  aches  for 
rain. 

The  villages  are  half  deserted. 
There  remain  in  them  but  a  few  who 
take  care  of  the  children  and  very 
old  folk,  tend  the  cattle,  and  tap  the 
toddy-palm  which  yields  some  small 
return  of  juice  even  in  this  drought. 
The  rest  of  the  people  are  gone  else- 
where seeking  work.  Some  are  in 
Lower  Burma,  where  the  rice  harvest 
has  given  them  emplo}Tnent ;  many 
are  in  the  famine-camps,  working  all 
day  to  earn  a  famine-wage, — any- 
thing to  tide  them  along  till  the  rain 
comes. 

For  this  is  the  year  of  the  Great 
Famine.       Never    before   has   Upper 


Burma  known  such  trouble  as  this; 
never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  it  been  distressed  as  it  is  now. 
Whole  villages  are  depopulated,  and 
those  who  have  lost  their  all  in  the 
drought  may  be  counted  by  many 
thousands.  So  great  is  the  distress, 
so  wide-spread  the  calamity  that  its 
extent  holds  us.  The  broad  facts, 
the  number,  the  figures  appeal  to  us ; 
we  lose  our  sense  of  detail,  and  view- 
only  the  mass.  Our  feeling  of  indivi- 
dual sympathy  becomes  blunted.  If 
a  calamity  befall  one  or  two,  or  a 
dozen,  we  like  to  examine  into  the 
case,  to  learn  the  particulars,  to 
understand  the  details;  when  whole 
districts  are  sufiering  we  very  quickly 
forget  the  individual  in  tiie  com- 
munity. Our  power  of  compassion, 
of  understanding  is  limited,  and  we 
soon  become  weary. 

Moreover  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  a  great  sameness  about  the  indivi- 
dual cases.  After  we  have  learnt  a 
few  and  find  the  story  much  the 
same, — scanty  rains  year  after  year, 
till  the  family  has  lost  all  snper- 
fiuities  and  retains  just  enough  to 
get  on  with  ;  on  the  top  of  these 
years  the  great  famine,  all  crops 
dead,  heavy  debt  to  money-lenders, 
plough-cattle  sold  for  half  their 
worth ;  in  the  end  destitution  and 
misery — the  tale  becomes  monotonous. 
It  is  rarely  dramatic,  only  miserable, 
sordid,  pitiful ;  and  so  we  lose  our 
interest  and  the  famine  becomes  to 
us  a  mere  question  of  economics. 
But  every  now  and  then,  breaking 
through  the  sameness  of  the  misery, 
there  comes  a  tragedy  which  is  apart^ 
a  tragedy  which  is  of  the  famine  and 
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yet  not  of  it,  a  story  whose  cause  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  others,  but 
which  is  very  different  from  them. 
Such  is  this  story  which  I  am  about 
to  tell ;  it  happened  but  recently,  the 
end  was  but  a  few  days  ago. 

The  two  men  who  were  the  actors 
in  this  tragedy  lived  in  a  village  far 
inland  from  the  great  river,  lying  in 
a  small  valley.  It  was  but  a  small 
village  of  people  living  upon  the  fruit 
of  their  fields  round  about,  doing  but 
moderately  even  in  good  seasons. 
There  were  stretches  of  rice-fields 
behind  the  village,  and  when  the 
rains  were  good  these  could  all  be 
cultivated  and  gave  good  returns ; 
but  in  ordinary  years  there  was  not 
enough  water  for  them,  and  the 
cultivators  were  dependent  upon 
millet  and  cotton  crops  grown  on  the 
higher  ground.  These  staples  require 
but  little  rain,  and  a  crop  can  usually 
be  obtained  from  them. 

The  two  young  men  were  cousins. 
They  were  much  of  an  age,  and  they 
had  lived  together  and  worked  to- 
gether in  the  village  all  their  lives. 
They  were  co-heirs,  indeed,  in  the 
same  piece  of  land,  and  they  worked 
it  together,  sharing  the  expense  and 
the  work  of  dividing  the  crops  there- 
from. It  had  been  the  property 
of  their  common  grandfather.  He 
had  possessed  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
the  village  and  many  palms ;  but  he 
had  many  descendants,  and  on  his 
death  the  property  was  broken  up 
and  divided  among  the  heirs.  A 
council  was  held,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  one  should  take  this  field  and 
one  that,  men  usually  obtaining  arable 
land  and  women  the  palm-trees. 

Tlius  included  in  tliis  property  was 
one  of  the  best  fields  in  the  village. 
The  soil  was  red  and  rich,  and  it  lay 
in  a  hollow  so  that  the  washings  from 
the  neighbouring  fields  enriched  it 
year  by  year.  The  crops  of  millet 
that  it   could   produce  were  famous. 


Notwithstanding  this,  when  the  pro- 
perty came  to  be  divided  there  was  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
heirs  to  take  this  field  as  his  share. 
Although  of  all  the  property  it  was 
the  best,  yet  when  it  was  suggested 
to  this  one  or  to  that  to  take  the  field, 
he  always  refused.     For  in  fact  it  had 
a  bad   reputation.     Whether  it   was 
haunted  or  not  no  one  could  say,  but 
it  was  unlucky;   it  had  a  bad  influ- 
ence not  only  upon  its  possessors,  but 
upon  any  man  who  crossed   it.     As 
you  set  foot  upon  it,  said  the  villagers, 
your  mind  became  crooked  ;  you  be- 
gan   to    think   wicked    thoughts,    to 
imagine  crimes  ;  it  was  as  if  something 
evil   whispered    in   your   ear   as  you 
went.     Terrible  tales  were  told  of  how 
those    who   often    crossed    it,    more 
especially   those  who  worked    it,   be- 
came  depraved,    subject    to    sudden 
impulses  to  crime,  lost  to  all  sense  of 
right.     For  years  before  the  death  of 
the  old  man  it   had  not  been  culti- 
vated at  all.     No  one  would  set  foot 
on  it,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  certain 
profit,  and  it  lay  fallow.     Thus  at  the 
council   of    decision    the    land   went 
a-begging.     No   one  would   take   it ; 
men  shook  their  heads  when  it  was 
mentioned,  and  women  shrieked.     At 
last   it   was   suggested  that  the  two 
young  men  should  take  it.     As  every 
one  else  had  refused  it,  either  they 
must  take  it  or,  fertile  as  it  was,  it 
must   be   left   to   lapse    into    forest. 
And  so  the  young  men,  after  consul- 
tation, agreed  to  take  it.     They  were 
young   and   were   not    afraid.     They 
laughed   at   the   tales,   and  the  land 
was  in  value  far  beyond  what  they 
could  have  expected  for  their  share; 
they  would  be  set   up  for  life.     So 
they  laughed  and  accepted. 

The  village  shook  its  head  when  it 
heard,  but  the  young  men  only  laughed. 
They  were  not  to  be  frightened  by  a 
superstition,  they  said;  it  was  good 
land  and  they  would  work  it.     And  so 
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they  did,  not  dividiug  it,  as  I  have 
said,  but  working  it  in  common. 
And  for  two  or  three  years  tliey  did 
well. 

Then  they  both  fell  m  love  with 
the  same  girl. 

Love-making  here  in  a  Burmese 
village  is  not  very  different  from  what 
it  is  anywhere  else,  I  think.  Only 
perhaps  their  loves  ai*e  a  little  hotter, 
the  hearts  of  the  young  folk  more 
impatient.  They  wooed,  these  two 
men,  they  wooed  as  other  men  woo. 
They  went  at  night  to  call  upon  the 
parents  and  see  the  girl,  and  they 
brought  her  presents,  and  they  talked 
to  her  as  young  men  do.  They  sang 
songs  too,  little  love-songs,  hiding 
under  a  tree  near,  that  she  might 
hear  and  understand.  And  the  girl 
listened.  She  was  a  girl  like  other 
village  girls,  round-faced  and  quiet, 
with  soft  brown  eyes,  and  generally 
very  busy  over  household  a&ii-s. 
She  liked  to  be  wooed,  as  giris  do, 
and  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  end 
the  pleasant  days  of  courtship.  For 
over  a  year  it  went  on,  the  two  lads 
coming  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
together,  to  make  love  to  the  girl, 
and  yet  she  gave  no  sign  which  of 
the  two  she  would  ^ake.  And  the 
villagers  shook  their  heads.  "It  is 
the  land,"  they  said.  "  You  see  that 
land,  how  unlucky  it  is.  This  lb  the 
beginning  of  it;  the  two  owners  fall 
in  love  with  one  girl;  more  trouble 
will  come." 

And  the  boys  were  troubled,  sure 
enough.  It  is  wearing  on  your  temper 
and  forbearance  when  you  are  striv- 
ing for  the  love  of  a  girl,  and  your 
friend  strives  too,  and  the  girl  will 
not  decide.  The  lads  did  not  quarrel, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  strain 
was  becoming  too  hard  for  them. 

And  then  they  did  the  wisest  thing 
they  could  do.  They  felt  that  the 
state  of  affairs  was  becoming  unbear- 
able, and  they  determined  to  end  it. 


Tliey  went  to  the  girl's  parents  and 
told  them.  "  Both  of  us,"  they  said, 
"love  your  daughter;  but  whether 
she  loves  either  of  us,  or  which  of  us, 
we  cannot  tell.  When  we  try  to  ask 
her  she  is  silent,  or  gives  a  reply  that 
is  no  reply.  And  so  we  are  getting 
to  hate  each  other  and  we  are  very 
unhappy.  We  wish  you  to  tell  us 
which  of  us  you  will  take  for  a  son- 
in-law  ;  that  will  end  it." 

Then  was  there  great  discussion  in 
the  house  of  the  girl's  parents.  She 
was  called  in  and  asked  which  of  the 
two  she  liked  best,  and  she  said  that 
she  did  not  know.  She  liked  them 
both  ;  she  did  not  want  to  marry  yet. 
And  she  was  afraid  of  the  field,  she 
said ;  it  was  very  unlucky.  How 
could  she  marry  a  husband  who  owned 
such  a  piece  of  land  ?  Why  did  her 
parents  trouble  her  to  answer?  But 
her  parents  would  not  listen  to  her  eva- 
sions. The  boys  had  wooed  her  for  a 
year,  and  she  must  make  up  her  mind  ; 
her  behaviour  was  not  that  of  a  good 
girl.  As  to  the  land,  the  tales  about 
it  were  rubbish.  It  was  a  rich  piece 
of  land  ;  in  these  bad  years  that  was 
a  serious  consideration.  To  deprive 
yourself  of  a  good  husband  and  a 
good  inlieritance  because  of  a  silly 
story  would  be  absurd.  Thus  the  girl 
was  told  to  make  up  her  mind,  and 
she  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  chose  the 
elder  of  the  two  cousins.  So  he  was 
sent  for  by  the  girl's  mother  and  told 
of  his  good  luck,  and  he  was  happy. 
But  the  other  went  away.  He  did 
not  feel  any  ill-will,  he  said,  but  he 
was  sick  at  heart ;  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  girl  marry  any  one  but 
him ;  he  would  go  and  live  at  his 
uncle's  house  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
And  he  did  so. 

All  this  happened  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains  when  every- 
one is  hard  at  work.  Therefore  it 
was  arranged  that  the  marriage  would 
not  take  place  yet.      There  was  much 
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work  to  do;  it  was  not  a  time  for 
honeymooning ;  after  the  crops  were 
gathered  in  and  sold,  and  money  was 
plentiful,  would  be  a  better  time. 

So  the  lover  worked  at  his  field. 
He  worked  it  all  alone  this  year,  his 
cousin  having  gone  away.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  was  to  pay  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  crop  as  rent  for  his 
cousin's  share.  The  early  rains  were 
not  good,  but  still  the  seed  was  sown 
and  sprouted,  and  if  later  rain  came  the 
prospects  would  not  be  so  bad.  But 
it  was  the  year  of  the  Great  Famine. 
The  later  rain  never  came.  The  sun 
shone  and  shone  and  shone,  all  through 
the  rain- months  of  July  and  August 
and  September.  Never  a  shower 
came,  and  the  villagers  watched  in 
despair  while  their  crops  died  around 
them.  The  village  was  ruined.  By 
October  all  hope  of  rain  had  gone, 
and  with  it  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
marry  and  settle  down  for  the  young 
couple.  The  crops  had  failed;  food 
was  short  in  the  village  and  would 
grow  shorter  yet ;  no  one  could  tell 
how  they  would  be  able  to  live  till 
next   crop.       This   was   no   time   for 


marriage. 


And  then  one  day  the  young  man 
came  to  a  resolve.  On  an  evening 
when  the  sun  liad  set  at  last  and  the 
hot  dark  night  had  come,  when  the 
cattle  had  wearily  moved  homeward 
from  the  brown  fields,  and  the  choking 
smoke  hung  over  the  village,  he  came 
to  see  the  girl.  She  was  in  the 
verandah  of  her  house  as  he  came  in, 
and  there  in  the  dark  he  told  her  of 
what  he  had  resolved. 

"  The  crop  has  failed,"  he  said ; 
*'  the  crop  has  all  failed.  I  have  been 
in  the  field  to-day  and  there  will  be 
nothing ;  only  a  little  food  for  cattle 
will  I  get  off  my  field.  And  I  have 
no  money  now,  all  is  gone.  There 
are  my  plough-cattle,  but  if  I  sell  them 
what  shall  I  do  next  year  ?  And  so  I 
liave  made  up  my  mind.      I  will  not 


stay  here,  but  will  go  away  to  the 
lower  country  and  reap  the  crops  there, 
in  that  land  where  rain  never  fails.  I 
shall  get  good  wages ;  thus  I  shall 
save  my  cattle,  and  next  year  there 
will  be  rain  again  and  we  shall  do 
well." 

The  girl  listened  in  silence.  She 
listened  to  what  her  lover  said,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes  and  she  cried. 
"You  will  go,"  she  said  through  her 
tears,  "you  will  go  far  away  to  that 
country  that  I  do  not  know  ;  and  who 
can  say  if  you  will  ever  come  back 
again  ? "  And  although  the  young 
man  tried  to  comfort  her,  yet  the  girl 
would  not  be  comforted.  "We  were 
to  be  married,"  she  said ;  "  and  now 
you  will  go  away  and  I  shall  never  see 
you  again."  "  I  will  come  back,"  said 
the  lad  ;  "I  will  surely  come  back. 
Do  not  many  men  go  and  return  every 
year  ?  There  is  no  fear.  And  when  I 
return  we  will  surely  be  married." 

But  the  girl  would  not  be  comforted. 
"  No,  no  !  "  she  said ;  "  it  is  that  field. 
You  see  now  that  they  were  right 
when  they  said  it  was  bad  luck  to  take 
it.  It  has  separated  your  cousin  and 
you,  and  now,  because  it  will  not  give 
any  crop,  it  is  separating  you  and  me. 
And  you  will  never  return  again, 
never !  " 

So  at  last,  because  the  girl  would 
not  let  him  go,  he  said  that  he  would 
marry  her  first.  They  should  be 
married  at  once,  he  said,  to-morrow, 
and  then  after  that  he  must  go  away. 
"  For  I  must  go,"  he  said,  "  or  what 
are  we  to  eat  ?  I  have  nothing,  and 
my  people  have  nothing,  and  your 
people  have  nothing  either;  nowhere 
in  the  village  is  there  any  food.  I 
must  go ;  but  we  will  be  married,  and 
then,  when  I  am  away,  I  will  send  to 
my  wife  my  earnings  from  below  to 
help  her  father  and  her  mother,  and 
all  will  go  well.  If  I  stay  here  we 
shall  all  starve." 

And  so,  as  no  better  might  be,  the 
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girl  conMeiited.  They  were  married 
very  quietly,  as  is  the  Burmese  custom, 
so  quietly  that  hardly  anyone  knew, 
and  for  one  shoii;  week  they  lived 
their  married  life  together.  It  was  as 
a  dream  that  week,  a  dream  that  was 
hardly  a  reality  ;  a  week  of  love  and 
tenderness,  of  wu:i.'.  i-  and  delight,  and 
over  it  all  hung  the  dread  of  a  great 
fear,  like  the  grey  haze  that  hung  over 
the  earth.  Then  the  young  husband 
went  away. 

There  are  no  posts  in  these  little 
villages  far  away  in  the  interior; 
there  are  no  postmen  to  bring  letters, 
and  news  comes  but  rarely.  Once, 
three  months  after  he  had  left,  the 
wife  received  news  of  her  husband  ; 
another  villager  had  met  him  down 
in  the  lower  country  and  brought  her 
a  message  from  him,  and  something 
more  than  a  message.  He  had  done 
well  thei*e ;  he  had  made  money. 
Going  down  before  the  rush  from 
the  famine-districts  occurred,  he  had 
secured  work  at  once ;  and  as  pay 
was  good  he  had  secured  much  money, 
which  he  now  sent  to  his  wife. 
"  Here  are  fifty  rupees,"  said  the 
messenger  putting  the  money  on  the 
mat ;  "  and  here  is  a  little  line  from 
him  which  he  wrote."  It  was  but 
a  little  line,  for  though  indeed  the 
lad  could  write,  it  was  not  very  well. 
And  this  was  it :  "  From  the  husband 
to  the  wife.  I  have  done  well.  I 
send  you  money.  In  three  months 
more  I  will  return."  It  was  scrawled 
on  a  little  piece  of  white  paper,  and 
the  girl  put  it  in  her  bosom  and  kept 
it  there. 

And  so  the  time  went  on,  and  the 
country  grew  more  and  more  dry, 
and  the  famine  settled  upon  the  land. 
Thase  who  were  poor  before  were 
now  starving ;  those  who  had  been 
rich  were  now  poor.  Only  by  the 
care  of  Government,  and  the  marvel- 
lous charity  of  the  people  to  each 
other,   was    it   that   the  country   was 


not  sown  with  corpses.  Plough-cattle 
were  sold  to  any  who  would  buy. 
What  if  there  be  no  cattle  to  work 
with  next  year  1  One  must  live  now, 
they  said. 

So  three  months  more  passed  away. 
And  then  there  came  to  the  young 
wife  more  news  of  her  husband.  He 
was  returning;  a  man  had  met  him 
and  had  brought  from  him  a  message 
to  say  that  he  would  return  soon. 
His  money,  for  he  had  more  money, 
he  would  bi-ing  with  him.  The  girl 
was  to  expect  him  in  a  week,  such 
was  the  message.  But  the  young 
wife's  heart  was  full  of  dread.  She 
could  not  shake  off  the  belief,  the 
certainty  that  trouble  was  about  to 
befall.  Was  not  the  land  still  there? 
Could  there  be  luck  with  that  1  And 
so  she  went  about  still  with  sad  face 
and  her  eyes  full  of  tears ;  and  the 
people  wondered. 

It  was  just  after  sunset,  but  not 
dark  yet  for  a  dull  grey  light  still 
hung  over  the  earth.  There  were  no 
clouds,  but  the  sky  could  hardly  be 
seen  except  just  overhead.  The  dis- 
tance was  all  hidden  in  dust  and 
gloom  that  pressed  upon  the  earth 
like  the  shadow  of  a  great  despair. 
The  fields  were  brown  and  bare  and 
the  trees  lifeless,  lifting  dead  arms 
to  a  dead  sky.  In  the  west  the 
evening  star  was  become  a  dim 
crimson  point.  A  feverish  wind  blew 
intermittently  across  the  wasted  land, 
bringing  with  it  pillars  of  revolving 
dust  and  dead  leaves.  The  wind  was 
hot  to  the  touch  and  made  one 
shiver;  but  when  it  stopped  all  was 
so  still  that  one  gasped  for  very 
breathlessness. 

Two  men  were  walking  along  the 
road  towards  the  village.  It  was 
still  some  way  off,  but  the  night  is 
pleasanter  than  the  day  to  travel  in 
and  they  kept  on.  One  laughed  and 
sang  a  Utile  as  he  went. 
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"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
laugh,"  said  the  other  crossly.  "  You 
have  got  a  wife  waiting  you,  and  you 
have  money  in  your  bag.  I  have 
nothing,"  and  he  opened  his  hands 
with  an  angry  gesture. 

"Oh,"  answered  the  other,  "what 
does  it  matter,  brother  ]  I  have  some 
money,  and  I  will  give  you  some ; 
you  can  repay  me  out  of  your  share 
of  the  land.  And  for  wives,  there  are 
plenty  of  them." 

The  other  grunted.  "I  do  not 
want  a  wife,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  first  speaker 
soothingly,  "you  have  been  unlucky. 
You  came  down  too  late,  when  it  was 
hard  to  get  work." 

"  How  was  I  to  know,"  said  the 
other  angrily,  "  how  was  I  to  know 
that  there  would  be  such  a  lot  of  men 
for  work?"  He  seemed  to  take  the 
remark  as  a  reflection  upon  him. 

There  was  no  reply  and  they  went 
on  again  together.  It  got  gradually 
darker  and  the  veil  closed  in  about 
them  so  that  they  could  hardly  see 
twenty  yards  in  front  of  them.  The 
wind  dropped  into  a  breathless  still- 
ness. 

"  Where  is  the  moon  ? "  asked  the 
elder  cousin.  "To-day  is  the  tenth 
day  of  the  waxing  moon;  where  is  it  ] " 

The  younger  nodded  towards  the 
east.     "  I  suppose  it's  there,"  he  said. 

The  elder  regarded  the  crimson 
blur  in  the  sky  curiously.  "Yes," 
lie  said  at  last,  "  that  will  be  it.  I 
never  saw  it  like  that  before." 

"  It  is  like  a  blotch  of  blood,"  said 
the  younger. 

The  elder  shivered.  "Do  not  say 
that,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  bad  luck  to 
talk  like  that." 

The  dust  rose  behind  them  as  they 
went,  and  hung  upon  the  road  like 
a  ghastly  veil.  Far  away  a  jackal 
cried,  and  his  call  was  answered  here 
and  there  till  the  night  was  full  of 
ghostly  cries.     Ah  ha  I   Ah  ha  I    Ah 
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ha!  they  howled  in  rising  cadence 
like  the  laughter  of  a  maniac. 

"  Does  your  wife  know  that  you 
are  coming  ? "  asked  the  younger 
suddenly. 

"  I  sent  her  word,"  answered  the 
elder.  "I  said  I  would  come  in  a 
week  or  days ;  she  will  know." 

"But  not  exactly  to-night?"  in- 
sisted the  younger. 

"  No,  not  to-night,"  returned  the 
other ;  "I  am  two  days  earlier  than  I 
thought.  She  will  be  all  the  more 
glad."  Here  he  smiled  with  pleasant 
anticipation. 

There  was  silence  for  a  time  and 
again  the  younger  spoke.  "How 
much  money  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  Seventy-five  rupees,"  answered  the 
elder. 

The  younger  was  astonished.  "  As 
much  as  that !  But  how  did  you  get 
as  much  as  that?  I  thought  it  was 
only  thirty  or  forty  rupees." 

"  Oh,  I  saved,"  answered  the  elder. 
"  You  see,  when  you  have  a  wife  wait- 
ing for  you,  you  do  not  spend  money. 
You  do  not  go  to  dances  or  buy 
toddy  ;  you  keep  it  for  her." 

"  That  is  a  lot  of  money,"  said  the 
younger  reflectively. 

"  It  will  do,"  said  the  elder ;  "  it 
will  keep  us  till  the  rains  come,  and 
it  will  buy  seed  for  us.  I  wonder 
when  the  rains  will  come  this  year ;  I 
think  they  will  be  early." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  the 
other,  "  that  it  will  never  rain  again, 
never." 

The  determined  pessimism  of  his 
companion  depressed  the  elder  man, 
and  he  walked  on  in  silence  for  a 
time.  The  night  had  grown  a  little 
lighter  as  the  moon  rose,  but  the  stars 
were  all  smothered  in  haze. 

"  I  turn  off  here,"  said  the  younger, 
stopping. 

The  elder  was  surprised.  "But  I 
thought  you  were  coming  home  with 
me?" 

H    H 
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"  Oil  no,"  answered  the  other. 
"  You  don't  suppose  I  care  to  see 
you  kissing  the  girl  I  wanted  to 
marry !  No,  I  am  going  off  to  my 
uncle's." 

"  But,"  urged  the  other,  "  you  said 
you  would  come.  As  to  my  wife  she 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  just  as 
if  she  were  your  sister." 

"  No,"  replied  the  younger,  "  I 
won't." 

"Well,"  said  the  elder,  "I  think 
this  is  hardly  fair  ;  I  think  you  might 
come  with  me.  I  have  a  lot  of  money 
with  me  and  do  not  like  to  go  alone, 
and  besides  I  paid  your  passage- 
money  to  come  up,  so  I  think  you 
might  do  this  for  me.  Come  just  for 
one  night." 

The  younger  hesitated.  "  Do  you 
want  me  very  much  to  come?"  he 
asked,  looking  upon  the  ground  and 
moving  his  foot  uneasily  in  the  dust. 

"Yes,"  said  ^ the  elder,  "I  do. 
Come  now,  brother,  let  us  go  home 
together  as  we  used  to  do,"  and  he 
took  his  hand  and  pulled  him  forward 
gently. 

The  younger  resisted.  "Are  you 
.sure  that  you  will  not  be  sorry  for 
asking  me  home  ?  "  he  said. 

"Sorry,"  laughed  the  elder,  "sorry? 
T  should  be  glad  if  you  would  come 
and  live  with  us  alwavs.  Are  we 
not  brothers  ? "  Then  he  drew  the 
younger  again,  and  he  yielded  at  last, 
sulkily.  They  went  on  together  for 
a  mile  along  the  road  hand-in-hand 
and  then  they  stopped.  "  This  road 
is  a  long  way  round,"  said  the  elder ; 
"  we  had  better  go  across  the  fields ; 
it  will  be  nearer." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  younger,  "  go 


on. 


» 


They  turned  off  into  the  fields  and 
presently  found  a  little  foot-path  lead- 
ing the  way  they  wanted  to  go.  It 
was  a  short  cut  used  in  the  dry 
weather  to  get  to  the  village ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  crops  were 


on  the  ground,  the  fences  were  closed 
and  it  could  not  be  used.  As  the 
path  was  narrow  and  the  fields  on 
either  side  very  rough,  they  went  in 
single  file.  First  went  the  elder 
man  and  behind  him  followed  the 
younger.  There  was  just  enough 
light  to  be  able  to  keep  to  the  path. 

The  young  wife  and  a  girl^m- 
pauion  were  coming  out  of  the  village 
gate.  They  had  water-jars  on  their 
heads  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
well.  So  great  was  the  drought  that 
the  water  had  sunk  to  the  bottom 
and  it  was  hard  to  get  enough.  Dar- 
ing the  day  it  was  almost  dry,  the 
water  oozing  in  very  slowly  so  that 
it  did  not  yield  more  thaii  two  or 
three  buckets-full  every  half  hour ; 
but  after  sunset  the  inflow  was  more 
copious,  and  at  intervals  all  night 
long  the  girls  were  at  the  well  draw- 
ing water,  going  to  and  fro. 

The  two  girls  went  down  the 
village-street  to  the  gate ;  it  was 
open,  but  the  watchmen  were  upon 
the  alert.  They  went  through  the 
gate  and  down  the  path  to  where  the 
well  lay  between  two  great  tamarind- 
trees  in  a  little  hollow.  It  had  a 
brick  curb  and  a  platform  round  it, 
with  a  little  flight  of  steps.  The  girls 
let  down  their  dippers  into  the  well 
and  drew  up  the  water.  There  was 
just  enough,  they  found,  to  fill  their 
jars,  and  they  drew  slowly,  fearful  of 
spilling  it  as  they  drew.  The  well 
was  deep,  and  their  arms  ached  a  little 
with  dragging  at  the  cord.  When 
the  jars  were  full  they  sat  down  upon 
the  curb  to  rest  a  while ;  it  was  cooler 
here  than  in  the  crowded  village,  and 
it  was  quiet.  They  sat  silently  look- 
ing over  the  parched  fields. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  their  ears 
a  cry.  It  was  very  feeble  and  seemed 
to  come  out  of  the  illimitable  distance. 
The  girls  peered  into  the  night  fear- 
fully.    The  cry  came  again,  a  cry  not 
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sharp  but  hoarse,  and  seeming  to  end 
in  a  moan  that  crept  along  the  ground. 
The  girls  leapt  to  their  feet  in  terror, 
their  hearts  beating ;  then  they 
crouched  behind  the  well-curb  and 
stared  across  the  fields,  their  hands 
clasped.  The  moan  came  nearer ;  it 
was  coming  between  them  and  the 
village.  The  girls  dared  not  move; 
the  path  was  open  and  the  dreadful 
thing,  whatever  it  was  that  was  cry- 
ing, would  see  them  if  they  went. 
They  pressed  still  closer  to  the  well. 

The  cry  ceased ;  but  presently  the 
girls  became  aware  of  another  sound, 
as  of  a  man  gasping,  of  a  man  in 
great  agony.  It  came  nearer,  and 
then  was  heard  the  cry  again,  "  Come, 
Come ! "  The  girls  got  up  from  be- 
hind the  well  again  and  looked  out. 
It  was  a  man,  then,  after  all,  not  a 
devil  or  a  ghost:  it  was  a  man  in 
trouble;  and  they  could  see  a  figure 
that  staggered  across  the  dim-lit  field. 
As  they  watched,  it  swayed  to  and 
fro  and  the  man  fell.  "  Come,"  he 
cried  again  as  he  fell. 

"  Run,"  said  the  young  wife,  "  run, 
shout,  call  the  guard  ! "  And  the 
girl  ran.  When  she  came  near  the 
gate  she  screamed  to  the  guard,  and 


they  rushed  out  with  half  the  village 
following. 

They  found  them  down  by  the  well, 
the  young  wife  holdmg  her  husband's 
head  upon  her  knees,  while  she  tried 
to  pour  a  little  water  into  his  parching 
lips.  All  his  breast  was  a  mass  of 
blood  and  the  woman's  hands  and 
dress  were  dabbled  with  it.  Down 
her  face  ran  great  tears  of  agony  and 
she  bent  to  kiss  him  again  and  again. 
She  would  not  let  any  one  touch  him 
or  move  him.  "Let  him  be,"  she 
said.  "  He  will  die  directly ;  let  him 
die  here."  So  the  people  stood  round 
in  a  ring  and  watched.  "  His  cousin 
killed  him,"  she  said  to  the  people. 
"  He  stabbed  him ;  and  my  husband 
snatched  the  knife  from  him  and 
stabbed  him  back."  The  dying  man 
had  whispered  in  her  ear  and  she  had 
understood.  "It  was  on  his  own 
land,"  she  added,  "in  his  own  field 
that  he  did  it, — ^in  the  evil  field." 

And  there  they  found  the  murderer 
dead.  Stabbed  with  his  own  knife 
he  lay  dead  on  the  field  that  they 
owned  together,  and  all  about  were 
scattered  the  silver  coins. 

Hrnrt  Fielding. 
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A    NEW    VERSION   OF    THE     AMERICAN    REVOLUTION.^ 


In  these  railroad-times,  when  a 
book,  written  yesterday,  is  reviewed 
to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow,  an 
article  upon  a  volume  published  three 
months  ago  may  seem  to  have  some- 
thing of  a  belated  appearance.  Yet 
an  apology  should  hardly  be  necessary. 
A  book  from  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
pen  is  no  matter  of  every-day  to  be 
hastily  skimmed,  noticed,  and  thrown 
aside  like  the  last  popular  novel  or 
mis-called  biography.  He  is  perhaps 
the  one  living  English  writer  of  whom 
it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  he  has 
done  work  that  will  last.  In  The 
Life  and  Letters  op  Lord  Macau- 
lay  he  has  added  to  the  scanty  roll 
of  English  biographies  of  the  first 
class  one  which  is  likely  to  live  as 
long  as  the  fame  of  its  illustrious 
subject ;  and  in  its  successor.  The 
Early  History  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  he  showed  a  knowledge  of  the 
political,  social  and  literary  history 
of  the  time  and  a  power  of  pic- 
turesque expression  not  unworthy  of 
the  author  of  the  Essays  on  Chatham 
and  Horace  Walpole.  A  new  volume 
from  the  same  hand  was  naturally 
anticipated  with  delight  by  every 
intelligent  reader,  who  was  prepared 
without  misgiving  to  resume  the  story 
of  Fox's  life  where  he  had  reluctantly 
laid  it  down  eighteen  years  ago. 
That  volume  has  now  been  published 
with  the  unexpected  title  of  The 
American  Revolution. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  explains  in 
his  preface  the  reason  for  this  change 
in    the    scheme    of    his   work.      The 

'  The  American  Revolution,  Part  I., 
1766-76;  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan.    London,  1899. 


story  of  Fox  between  1774  and  1782 
is  inextricably  woven  with  the  story 
of  the  American  Revolution ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  writing  a  political 
biography  as  distinguished  from  a 
political  history  are  consequently  in- 
superable. This  is  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible ;  Fox's  figure  is  not  that  which 
looms  largest  in  the  British  history  of 
that  disastrous  period,  and  would  con- 
sequently be  smothered  by  any  at- 
tempt to  hang  the  drapery  of  the 
American  Revolution  about  it.  Yet 
surely  it  is  something  very  like  this 
that  Sir  George  has  done ;  and  ih% 
result,  to  those  at  least  who  antici- 
pated a  continuation  of  the  earlier 
volume,  is  undeniably  disappointing. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
readers,  not  inconversant  with  the 
general  history  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  who 
would  be  glad  to  know  more  accu- 
rately the  part  played  in  it  by  Fox ; 
and  there  is  an  increasing  host  of 
unruly  sceptics  who  would  fain  be 
convinced  that  Fox  was  something 
more  than  a  great  debater  and  in 
private  life  one  of  the  best  friends 
and  most  delightful  companions  that 
ever  lived.  Sir  George,  however, 
doubtless  knows  his  own  business 
best ;  so  in  a  charming  introductory 
chapter  we  take  leave  with  much 
regret  of  his  hero  and  pass  directly  to 
the  relations  between  England  and  the 
American  Colonies.  We  read  on  :  we 
arrive  at  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
and  then  suddenly  the  head  of  Fox 
again  thrusts  itself  up,  not  a  placidum 
caput  by  any  means,  from  the  troubled 
waves  of  political  controversy ;  and 
for  nearly  ten  pages  we  are  treated  to 
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reasons  why  Greorge  Selwyn^s  stories 
of  him  should  not  be  accepted  with- 
out caution,  and  to  an  anticipatory 
account  of  his  later  years  and  of  his 
death.  In  spite  of  ourselves  we  rub 
our  eyes  and  ask  whether  this  is  a 
history  of  the  American  Revolution 
or  a  biography  of  Charles  Fox?  In 
fjict  Sir  Greorge,  despite  the  assertion 
in  his  preface,  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  story  he  means  to  tell, 
and  this  hesitation,  constantly  percep- 
tible throughout  the  book,  gives  it  an 
appearance  of  disorder  and  desultori- 
ness  very  unlike  his  best  work.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  lost  something 
of  his  old  skill  in  handling  his 
materials.  He  dwells  with  all  his 
old  picturesque  charm  of  style  on 
sundry  topics  which,  though  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  the  space 
which  he  assigns  to  them.  A  con- 
trast, for  example,  between  education 
in  England  and  America  is  doubtless 
in  point ;  but  is  it  necessary  to  fill  five 
whole  pages  with  sketches,  however 
graphic,  of  the  contemporary  life  at 
Eton  and  Oxford  ?  And  is  it  in  accor- 
dance with  the  traditions  honoured 
by  Sir  George,  that  one  of  those 
five  pages  should  be  filled  by  the 
bodily  transcription  of  a  letter  in 
the  heart  of  the  text?  Lord  Macau- 
lay  would  have  compressed  the  whole 
of  it  into  two  telling  sentences.  In 
fact,  until  we  reach  the  beginning  of 
military  operations,  we  hardly  know 
on  what  road  we  are  travelling,  so 
I^ersistently  does  Sir  George  entice 
us  into  the  by-paths  where  he  has 
lingered  during  his  own  journey.  If 
we  must  submit  to  such  treatment  a 
l>etter  guide  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ; 
but  we  have  a  tenderness  for  our 
button-hole,  even  when  he  lays  hold 
of  it. 

Again,  in  a  volume  which  purports 
to  cover  a  period  of  ten  years,  it  is 
surely  out  of  all  reason  that  nearly 


one  fourth  of  it  should  be  occupied 
with  the  military  operations  of  a 
single  year.  The  detaDs  are  indeed 
handled  with  admirable  spirit ;  but  if 
taken  as  a  military  history  the  nar- 
rative is  inadequate,  if  as  a  political 
history  it  is  excessive.  And  the 
same  defective  sense  of  proportion, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  is  conspicuous 
throughout  the  volume.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  for  instance,  to  devote  a 
page  and  a  half  to  illustrate  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  days  of  sailing-ships 
frequently  occupied  several  weeks  and 
even  months ;  and  the  selection  of  a 
few  extreme  instances  la  misleading, 
for  there  were  good  passages  and  bad 
passages  in  those  days  as  in  these. 
Cromwell^s  expedition  to  Hispaniola 
in  1654  sailed  to  Barbados  in  three 
weeks ;  the  British  reinforcements 
despatched  to  the  West  Indies  in 
November,  1795,  did  not  reach  their 
destination,  owing  to  terrible  weather, 
until  March,  1796.  The  fact  is,  that 
Sir  George  has  been  over-indulgent 
to  himself  in  dwelling  on  such  small 
points  as  please  him,  to  the  neglect  of 
more  important  matter  and  the  con- 
fusion of  his  general  narrative. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  style  the 
book  shows  certain  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion. In  the  first  place.  Sir  George 
has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  inserting 
original  documents  far  too  frequently 
into  the  body  of  his  text.  Everyone 
knows  how  the  constant  change  of 
style  tends  to  break  the  continuity  of 
the  story :  "  He  never  walks  grace- 
fully," said  Landor,  "  who  leans  upon 
the  shoulder  of  another;"  and  such 
interruptions  are  particularly  irritat- 
ing from  a  writer  who  has  an  excel- 
lent language  of  his  own.  But  a  yet 
more  serious  charge  might  be  brought 
against  Sir  George.  He  could  never 
have  been  accused  of  imitating  Macau- 
lay,  but  his  style  always  showed  what 
may  be  called  a  &unily  likeness,  and 
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this  was  in  the  circumstances  natural 
and  certainly  not  unpleasing.  This 
likeness  has  now  developed  into  some- 
thing perilously  near  imitation.  "I 
am  a  very  unsafe  model,"  wrote 
Macaulay  in  his  Journal  "  My 
manner  is,  I  think,  and  the  world 
thinks,  on  the  whole  a  good  one; 
but  it  is  very  near  to  a  very  bad 
manner  indeed,  and  those  character- 
istics of  my  style  which  are  most 
easily  copied  are  the  most  question- 
able." The  truth  of  this  estimate 
is  abundantly  shown  in  the  present 
volume.  "  He  caUed  on  the  Bed- 
fords  for  troops  as  often  and  as 
importunately  as  ever  the  Bedfords 
had  called  for  trumps  when  a  large 
stake  was  on  the  table  " — "  From  the 
day  when  Rodney  broke  the  line  off 
Dominica  back  to  the  day  when  de 
Grammont  did  not  break  the  line 
at  Dettingen,  a  commission  in  the 
British  Army  was  no  sinecure."  This 
is  a  mere  "mocking-bird  imitation," 
to  say  nothing  of  a  sacrifice  of 
accuracy  for  effect,  of  which  the 
original  would  never  have  been  guilty. 
And  again  :  "  He  delivered  himself 
in  phrases  which  were  worthy  of  his 
father's  son  in  their  manly  common 
sense,  and  of  his  son's  father  in 
their  broad  humanity."  We  all  know 
Macaulay's  felicity  in  recalling  per- 
sonages to  us  not  by  name  but  by 
allusion ;  but,  to  borrow  a  leaf  from 
Sir  George's  phrase-book,  this  last 
sentence  should  not  have  been  written 
by  his  uncle's  nephew,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  been  written  by  that 
nephew's  uncle.  In  a  word,  in  his 
effort  to  be  antithetical.  Sir  George 
has,  in  this  instance,  fallen  into  sheer 
nonsense. 

And  now  for  the  purport  of  the 
book  as  avowed  in  its  title,  the 
American  Revolution ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  preface  my  remarks 
by  some  words  of  one  whom  Sir 
George   praises  as  an   excellent   and 


learned  author,  Professor  Tyler  of 
Cornell  University.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  discriminating  and  just 
acquaintanoe  with  this  epoch,  he 
writes,  we  must  take  the  attitude 
"not  of  hereditary  partisans  but  of 
scientific  investigators."  This  is  a 
part  of  the  Professor's  teaching  which 
Sir  George  seems  to  have  neglected. 
He  opens  his  account  of  the  Revolu- 
tion after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  without  enquiry  as  to  the 
original  causes  that  brought  about  the 
quarrel  with  the  Colonies.  When, 
however,  he  has  advanced  well  into 
the  middle  of  his  subject,  he  sums  up 
a  part  of  these  causes  in  the  following 
words : 

The  merchants  of  the  Northern  Colonies 
had  been  bom  into  the  inheritance  of  a 
cruel  wrong,  which  was  more  deeply  felt 
as  the  forces  that  govern  trade  came  to 
be  better  understood  and  in  some  cases 
were  for  the  first  time  discovered.  Crom- 
well, with  an  insight  beyond  his  age,  had 
refused  to  swathe  and  swaddle  the  in&mt 
commerce  of  America;  and  under  the 
Commonwealth  that  commerce  grew  fast 
towards  prosperous  maturity.  But  a 
Stuart  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  than 
the  British  Parliament  entered  on  a 
course  of  selfish  legislation  which  killed 
the  direct  mafitime  trade  between  our 
dependencies  and  foreign  ports  and  (to 
borrow  the  words  of  an  eminent  histoxian) 
deliberately  crushed  every  form  of  Colo- 
nial manufacture  which  could  possibly 
compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land (p.  143). 

And  this  statement  is  supplemented 
somewhat  earlier  by  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  As  soon  as  the  exiles  had 
conquered  from  the  wilderness  a 
country  which  was  worth  possessing, 
the  statesmen  of  the  Restoration 
stepped  in  to  destroy  their  Uberties. 
to  appropriate  their  substance,  and  to 
impose  on  them  the  form  of  Church- 
government  to  escape  from  which 
they  had  crossed  the  ocean." 

Let  us  see  how  far  these  statements 
show  signs  of  scientific  investigation. 
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In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the 
American  and  West  Indian  Colonies 
were  founded  under  the  Stuarts,  and 
that  to  every  province,  down  even  to 
the  minute  island  of  Nevis,  there  were 
granted  free  institutions  after  the 
English  model.  Massachusetts,  the 
most  important  of  all,  received  her 
charter  in  1628,  and  by  a  piece  of 
sharp  practice  contrived  to  shift  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Company  from 
London  to  Boston,  where,  the  King 
being  fully  employed  in  quarrelUng 
with  his  subjects  at  home,  she  was 
left  very  much  to  her  own  devices. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Colonies  were  equally  neglected,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no 
time  to  look  after  them;  Cromwell 
indeed  confessed  as  much  to  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  a  letter 
which  is  still  extant.  The  result  was 
that  Massachusetts,  at  the  head  of 
the  confederacy  of  New  England, 
soon  began  to  assume  the  airs  and 
graces  of  an  independent  State.  As 
early  as  in  1644  she  negotiated  with 
the  French  in  Nova  Scotia  without 
reference  to  the  Mother-country;  she 
refused  to  trade  with  Colonies  that 
were  loyal  to  the  King's  cause  during 
the  Civil  War;  she  resented  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners  by  the 
Long  Parliament  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Colonies  at  large;  and 
she  hinted  to  Cromwell  that  the  side 
which  she  might  take,  in  the  British 
war  against  the  Dutch  in  1653,  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  treatment  that 
she  might  receive  from  him.  It  was 
under  this  last  threat  that  Cromwell 
granted  to  New  England  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  Navigation  Acts.  No  one  has 
a  higher  admiration  for  the  great 
Protector  than  the  present  writer,  but 
if  his  insight  into  mercantile  regula- 
tion was  beyond  bis  age,  it  is  singular 
that  he  did  not  extend  the  exemption 


to  the  West  Indies,   which  he  most 
certainly  did  not. 

The  Protectorate  reached  its  ap- 
pointed end,  and  King  Charles  the 
Second  and  the  statesmen  of  the 
Restoration  came  on  the  scene.  The 
foundations  of  the  Empire  had  been 
laid,  but  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  established  more  firmly  by 
the  reassertion  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  as  the  one  bond  of  union 
capable  of  holding  the  growing  struc- 
ture together.  A  Council  of  the 
Plantations  (the  germ  of  the  present 
Colonial  Office)  was  therefore  formed 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
Colonies  and  to  regain  hold  of  the 
reins  that  had  been  dropped  for  so 
long.  No  sooner  was  the  Council 
fairly  settled  than  a  flood  of  complaints 
poured  in  against  Massachusetts. 
Neighbouring  Colonies  complained  of 
encroachment,  subjects  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  tender  consciences  of 
religious  persecution.  And  these 
complaints  were  true.  Nominally 
exiles  for  conscience-sake,  as  they 
loved  to  call  themselves,  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  were  really  exiles 
for  liberty  to  oppress  the  conscience 
of  others.  Membership  of  the  Church 
of  their  peculiar  choice  was  indis- 
pensable to  admission  to  the  governing 
body.  Other  sects,  except  Quakers 
(who  were  remorselessly  persecuted) 
and  Papists,  were  nominally  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
were  compelled  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
to  attend  the  worship  of  the  dominant 
oligarchy,  and  were  excluded  from 
baptism  and  communion.  Thus  five 
sixths  of  the  population  were  disen- 
franchised and  excommunicated;  and 
their  wrongs  did  not  end  there.  The 
magistrates,  being  of  the  elect,  observed 
less  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the 
nature  of  the  offence  than  the  religious 
professions  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  anyone  outside 
the  congregation  to  obtain  a  verdict 
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against  a  member  within  it.  Finally 
magistrates,  ministei^s,  and  elders  were 
exempt  from  all  taxation,  and  disposed 
of  the  revenue  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
Such  were  the  free  institutions  of 
Massachusetts,  the  liberties  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  Restoration  were 
called  upon  to  uphold. 

And  the  ambitious  little  community 
was  bent  on  carr}^ing  its  rule  beyond 
its  own  boundaries  as  fixed  by  charter. 
In  1652  she  appropriated  the  province 
of  Maine ;  not  content  with  Maine 
she  swallowed  up  New  Hampshire, 
and,  still  insatiate,  was  pushing  en- 
croachment still  further  when  the 
Crown  at  last  intervened.  With  an 
arrogance  which  has  its  fine  side  she 
imposed  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  her- 
self, talked  constantly  of  her  indepen- 
dence, and  coined  money  (base  money, 
it  should  be  added,)  with  her  own 
impress.  In  fact  it  was  a  question  at 
the  Restoration  whether  the  King  of 
England  or  the  theocratic  junta  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  to  be  sovereign 
of  the  Northern  Colonies. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  the 
intolerance  of  other  sects  and  the 
invasion  of  other  provinces  alike,  were 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Charter  of 
Massachusetts,  while  the  imposition  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  striking 
of  coin  were  undeniable  infringements 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  To  these 
delinquencies  there  were  added  two 
further  matters  which  might  excusably 
have  irritated  the  King  and  his  minis- 
ters not  a  little,  namely  the  absolute 
refusal  of  Massachusetts  to  comply 
with  the  new  Acts  of  Trade  and 
Navigation  (a  subject  to  which  I  shall 
presently  return),  and  the  ostentatious 
welcome  given  to  two  of  the  regicides, 
Goff  and  Whalley.  With  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  text  before  him  the  reader 
would  naturally  look  for  a  tale  of 
immediate  and  peremptory  coercion. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact.     The  statesmen  of  the  Restora- 


tion prepared  a  letter  of  all  possible 
tenderness,  inviting  the  Colony  to 
submit  without  alarm  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  carefully  avoiding  all 
reference  to  regicides  or  Navigation 
Acts.  The  King  supplemented  this 
by  a  letter  confirming  the  Charter 
of  Massachusetts,  granting  amnesty 
for  all  offences  in  the  past  and  refus- 
ing to  hold  the  settlers  responsible  for 
them;  in  return  he  asked  only  that 
they  should  observe  their  charters 
strictly,  repeal  all  laws  contrary  to 
his  government,  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  and  administer 
justice  in  his  name. 

This  conciHatory  and  generous 
policy  had  no  effect,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  continued  for  full  twenty 
years.  Complaints  from  the  neigh- 
bours of  Massachusetts  continued  to 
stream  in,  and  in  1664  the  King  sent 
out  Commissioners,  who  were  particu- 
larly instructed  to  use  all  gentleness 
in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the 
Colonies.  They  were  welcomed  every- 
where except  in  Boston,  where  they 
were  met  by  malicious  slander,  not 
at  all  befitting  a  city  of  saints,  and 
such  obstruction  as  compelled  them 
to  return  home  with  a  confession  of 
failure.  Still  the  King  would  not 
resort  to  extreme  measures,  and  for 
ten  years  more  Massachusetts,  by  the 
most  transparent  quibbling,  to  give  it 
no  harsher  name,  contrived  to  evade 
obedience  to  the  royal  orders.  Mean- 
while, although  England  had  done 
untold  service  to  New  England  by 
the  capture  of  New  York  from  the 
Dutch,  the  oligarchy  at  Boston  per- 
sisted in  her  violent  courses.  She  re- 
occupied  Maine  with  an  armed  force, 
she  dispossessed  Indians,  who  were 
tributary  to  the  Crown,  of  their  lands, 
and  encroached  upon  French  terri- 
tory with  a  lawlessness  that  kept  her 
neighbours  in  hourly  dread  of  reprisals. 
Complaints  still  poured  in,  with  repre- 
sentations  of  the    injustice  done   to 
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other  Colonies  by  the  exemption  of 
Massachusetts  from  the  Navigation 
Acts.  An  emissary  was  sent  out  to 
enforce  them,  and  met  with  the  same 
violent  treatment  as  was  witnessed  in 
Boston  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 
Finally  after  seven  years  more  of 
forbearance,  and  after  oflfering  Massa- 
chusetts endless  opportunities  to  re- 
cede gracefully  from  an  untenable 
position,  the  Charter  of  the  Colony 
was  cancelled  in  1683,  and  it  was 
at  last  finally  decided  whether  King 
Charles  or  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  should  be  master  of 
New  England. 

Just  two  years  before  the  crisis,  in 
1681,  Benjamin  Franklin's  father  had 
arrived  with  his  family  in  Boston, 
^"  in  order,"  to  use  Sir  George's  words, 
"  that  they  might  enjoy  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  freedom."  Frank- 
lin's own  words  are,  that  he  expected 
to  exercise  his  religion  in  freedom. 
The  reader  may  judge  whether  his 
expectations  were  realised.  "  Con- 
venticles," writes  Sir  George,  "  were 
forbidden  in  England  by  laws  cruelly 
conceived  and  rigorously  enforced," 
as  though  there  were  no  correspond- 
ing persecution  as  cruelly  conceived 
and  as  rigorously  enforced  in  New 
England.  Sir  George  has  no  excuse 
for  ignorance  of  the  fact,  for  Franklin 
relates  how  his  father  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  mitigation  of  these 
oppressive  laws  in  Boston,  and  it 
would  have  been  more  ingenuous  if 
he  had  recorded  it.  That  admirable 
writer  and  historian  Francis  Park- 
man  has  not  hesitated  to  state  in 
plain  words  that  Massachusetts  was 
untrue  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no 
statesmen  ever  did  better  service  to 
true  liberty  than  the  statesmen  'of 
the  Restoration  when  they  overthrew 
the  theocracy  of  Massachusetts. 

And   now   for   a  word  as   to   the 
Navigation  Acts.     Sir  George  Trevel- 


yan  refers  us  to  Mr.  Lecky's  com- 
ments thereon  as  unanswerable,  and 
the  justice  of  the  epithet  may  be 
freely  admitted.  The  commercial 
policy  of  England  towards  the  Colo- 
nies was  undoubtedly  selfish,  but  it 
was  in  accordance  with  that  of  every 
other  European  nation,  and,  as  Adam 
Saaith  said,  on  the  whole  less  illiberal 
and  oppressive  than  in  any  other 
country.  Moreover  it  bound  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonists 
as  well  as  the  Colonists  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  English,  and  was  much 
mitigated  in  practice,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
shows,  for  the  benefit  of  both.  It  was 
a  false  and  mistaken  policy,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  still 
refuses  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact ; 
but  it  is  surely  a  gross  exaggeration 
to  call  it  a  cruel  wrong.  The  oli 
garchy  at  Massachusetts  in  the 
seventeenth  century  objected  to  it 
strongly,  partly  because  everybody  all 
the  world  over  has  always  objected, 
and  will  always  object,  to  payment  of 
duties  and  to  commercial  restrictions, 
but  chiefly  because  they  regarded 
themselves  as  independent  and  utterly 
rejected  the  exertion  of  the  royal 
authority.  They  did  not  speak  of  it 
as  unconstitutional  taxation  by  the 
Mother-country  then,  nor  did  they 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. They  admitted  one  and  all, 
even  Franklin  himself  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
laws  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
for  the  regulation  of  trade  with  the 
Colonies  were  necessary  and  right. 
Yet  presumably  it  is  to  this  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  refers  when  he 
writes  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Res- 
toration stepped  in  to  destroy  their 
liberties  and  appropriate  their  sub- 
stance. As  to  the  last  charge  of  all, 
that  these  same  statesmen  "sought 
to  impose  on  them  the  form  of 
Church-government,  to  escape  which 
they  had  crossed  the  ocean,"  it  is  ta 
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be  presumed  that  he  refers  to  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  toleration  of 
Anglicanism  which  was  enjoined  by 
the  Colonial  Charter,  for  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  State  Papers 
of  the  period  supplies  no  other  justi- 
fication for  the  expression. 

After  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second  there  was  indeed  considerable 
interference  with  the  liberties  of  the 
Northern  Colonies.  Charter  after 
charter  was  cancelled,  and  the  repre- 
sentative Assemblies  were  abolished. 
There  was,  however,  more  that  was 
statesmanlike  herein  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  James's  great  object 
was  to  unite  these  jealous,  selfish,  and 
(quarrelsome  little  communities  under 
a  single  government,  in  order  that 
their  whole  strength  might  be  concen- 
trated against  the  unceasing  encroach- 
ments and  menaces  of  the  French  in 
Canada.  That  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  possible  with  the  retention 
of  representative  institutions  cannot, 
I  think,  be  supposed  for  a  moment ; 
and  no  doubt  the  project  was  not  the 
less  to  James's  taste  on  that  account. 
The  system  which  united  the  Northern 
Colonies  in  one  lasted  but  eighteen 
months,  breaking  to  pieces  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  it  need  not 
therefore  detain  us.  But  freely  grant- 
ing, if  need  be,  the  futility  of  James's 
scheme  of  administration,  however 
sound  from  one  point  of  view,  it  must 
be  mentioned  that,  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  appropriate  the  substance  of 
the  settlers  or  to  impose  episcopacy 
upon  them,  Jame«  expressly  confinned 
to  them  liberty  of  conscience,  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  continuation 
of  existing  systems  of  government  for 
Cambridge  College,  and  safe  possession 
of  property.  The  reader  may  now 
perhaps  judge  whether  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  approached  his  task  in 
the  spirit  of  a  scientific  investigator  or 
of  an  hereditary  partisan. 

With   the  reign  of  King  William 


the  Americans  entered  upon  the  half 
century  of  conflict  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Parkman,  and  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  first  time  applied  to 
the  King  for  military  aid.  WilUam 
could  not  a£ford  to  give  it^  and  New 
England  with  great  spirit  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Canada  for  herself, 
but  failed,  owing  to  indiscipline  and 
disease  among  the  troops  and  dissen- 
sion among  the  Provinces.  In  1702 
the  war  broke  out  again.  The  Colonies 
as  usual  were  hopelessly  divided,  and 
showed  neither  zeal  nor  unity  for  the 
common  cause.  With  the  help  of  the 
British  fleet,  however.  Nova  Scotia 
was  captured  in  1709,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  was  fairly 
begun.  "  If  the  French  Colonies 
should  fall,"  wrote  a  French  officer  at 
this  time,  "it  will  not  occur  to  Old 
England  that  the  various  Provinces 
will  unite,  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
British  monarchy,  and  erect  them- 
selves into  a  democracy."^  So  early 
were  the  consequences  of  the  removal 
of  a  dangerous  neighbour  foreseen. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the 
French  fell  back  on  that  old  policy 
which  is  now  called  by  the  new  name 
of  a  policy  of  pin-pricks.  They  built 
the  fortress  of  Louisburg,  which  f<»^ 
tunately  was  an  extremely  costly  and 
foolish  proceeding;  they  also  erected 
a  fortress  at  Niagara  (which  James 
the  Second's  Governors  at  New  York 
had  not  permitted),  and  finally  they 
constructed  their  famous  stronghold  at 
Crown  Point.  The  ground  on  which 
Crown  Point  was  built  was  claimed 
by  New  York,  but  the  Province  was 
too  busy  quarrelling  with  her  neigh- 
bour. New  Jersey,  to  interpose;  and 
thus,  though  both  New  York  and 
New  England  denounced  the  en- 
croacliment  furiously,  neither  would 
lift  a  finger  to  prevent  it.  Governor 
Burnet    of    New   York,    from    sheer 
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public  spirit,  built  a  fort  at  Oswego 
as  a  counterpoise,  out  of  his  own 
pocket;  but  the  Province  refused  to 
pay  him  and  the  debt  remains  un- 
liquidated to  this  day. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1744,  when 
the  Colonial  forces  with  the  aid  of  a 
British  fleet  besieged  and  captured 
Louisburg,  a  feat  of  which  the  Colonies 
were  justly  proud.  The  Americans, 
however,  received  little  help  from  the 
Mother-country  during  this  war  other- 
wise than  from  her  fleet,  which  in 
1747  utterly  defeated  a  French  squa- 
dron on  its  way  to  recover  Louisburg. 
The  fortress  was,  however,  returned 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  a  proceeding  which  Sir 
George  characterises  as  shameful, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  despite 
the  natural  indignation  of  the 
Colonies,  it  was  eminently  wise.  Cape 
Breton  was  of  no  value,  and  Louis- 
burg of  less  than  none,  as  was  shown 
by  its  subsequent  demolition,  whereas 
Madras  was  well  worth  keeping. 
Louisburg  was  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  strength  to  the  French,  for 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it  in  repair 
was  ruinous,  and  unless  protected  by 
a  superior  naval  force  it  was  bound  to 
fall,  together  with  its  garrison,  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  ques- 
tion was  in  fact  a  military  one,  and 
as  Britain  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  Empire  she  had  a  right  to  decide 
it  for  herself.  She  therefore  returned 
the  fortress  and  established  the  naval 
station  of  Halifax  hard  by  it,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Colonies  and  of  her 
own  trade. 

Again  the  French  began  to  encroach 
on  the  Ohio.  Governor  Dinwiddie  of 
Virginia  in  vain  urged  the  Assembly 
of  the  Province  to  vote  money  to 
erect  forts  in  the  threatened  district. 
The  Assembly  for  long  refused  alto- 
gether, and  at  last  grudgingly  voted 
an  inadequate  sum;  the  rest  of  the 
Colonies,    though    the    danger    was 


common  to  all,  remained  jealous  and 
apathetic,  and  the  result  was  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  indeed  informs  us 
that  Washington  won  a  victory  in 
those  parts  which  "on  its  own  small 
scale  was  as  complete  as  that  of 
Quebec ;  "  but  this  is  probably  a  play- 
ful sally  at  the  expense  either  of 
Washington  or  of  Wolfe,  or  indeed 
of  Sir  George's  own  intelligence,  for 
despite  this  complete  victory  of  forty 
men  over  thirty-five,  Washington  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  with  his  whole 
force  within  five  weeks.  Washington 
deserves  no  blame  for  the  misfortune, 
but  the  fact  remains.  Even  after 
this  reverse,  however,  the  Colonies 
would  not  work  together  for  the 
common  cause,  and  Pennsylvania  held 
aloof  with  almost  criminal  obstinacy. 
The  result  was  that  British  troops  had 
to  be  sent  from  over-sea  to  set  right 
what  the  Colonies,  notwithstanding 
the  incessant  warnings  of  their  Gover- 
nor, had  allowed  to  go  wrong. 

So  Braddock  came  and  was  de- 
feated, and  other  commanders  came 
and  made  but  sorry  work  of  it,  until 
at  last  Pitt  rose  to  power  and  took 
the  task  of  driving  out  the  French 
seriously  in  hand.  The  Colonies  had 
supplied  troops  throughout,  but  owing 
to  their  jealousies,  the  indiscipline  of 
the  provincial  forces,  general  disunion 
and  unconscionable  dilatoriness,  their 
efforts  were  of  little  profit  until 
Amherst  came  on  the  scene,  with 
Pitt  to  back  him  in  London.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  summary  of  the 
well-known  events  that  followed  is 
characteristic.  ''  Pitt's  name  recalled 
proud  memories.  .  .  The  Colonies 
had  given  him  cheerfully  in  men,  in 
money,  in  supplies  whatever  he  had 
asked,  to  aid  the  national  cause  and 
secure  the  common  safety."  Then, 
after  an  enumeration  of  the  contin- 
gents furnished  by  some  of  the 
Colonies  and  of  the  expense  to  which 
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they  subjected  themselves  for  the 
purpose,  Sir  George  continues  :  "  That 
wiis  how  the  French  were  cleared 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the 
valley  and  tributaries  of  the  Oliio. 
That  was  how  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  fell,  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  siege  of  Quebec  and 
the  conquest  of  the  French  Dominion." 
It  might  be  asked  in  reply  whose 
fault  it  was  that  the  French  were 
allowed  to  establish  themselves  on 
Lake  Champlain  and  on  the  Ohio;  and 
the  answer  might  well  be  based  on 
the  American  historian,  Parkman,  to 
show  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Colonies.  But  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  not  effected,  as  Sir  George  would 
have  us  believe,  mainly  by  the  un- 
selfishness of  the  Colonies.  Un- 
doubtedly under  Pitt's  influence  the 
Colonies  outdid  all  their  previous 
efforts ;  but  Pitt  added  the  solid 
inducement  of  arming  and  feeding 
the  provincial  forces  at  the  cost  of 
England,  leaving  to  the  settlers  the 
expense  of  their  pay  and  clothing  only. 
He  also  furnished  twenty  thousand 
regular  troops  on  the  spot,  five  and 
twenty  thousand  more  with  sixty 
thousand  German  mercenaries,  all  in 
English  pay,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
(xermany,  a  fleet  at  Quebec  in  1759, 
and  fleets  always  in  the  Mediter- 
itinean  and  off  the  French  coast  to 
cut  off  all  French  reinforcements  from 
America.  All  this  was  needed  before 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  could 
fall,  helpless  and  unresisting,  into 
Amherst's  hand;  nor  had  their  fall  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  which  was  opened  before  Am 
herst  had  so  much  as  embarked  on 
Dike  Greorge,  and  opened  by  no  effort 
of  provincial  troops  but  by  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  British  fleet.  Sir  George 
is  known  to  be  fond  of  military  liistory, 
but  he  is  sometimes  very  studious  to 
conceal  his  knowledge  of  it. 


Thus  the  Americans  were  delivered 
from  their  enemy.  I  have  no  wish  to 
underrate  their  share  in  the  work. 
Tlieir  troops  were  gallant  men  and 
excellent  material ;  their  leaders  were, 
many  of  them,  able,  skilful,  daring, 
and  devoted  officers,  who  did  most 
admirable  service  and  taught  the 
British  troops  most  valuable  lessons 
into  the  bargain.  One  of  the  most 
telling  strokes  in  the  whole  war,  the 
capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  was  en- 
tirely the  work  of  Americans,  and 
was  conceived  and  executed  with  an 
ability  that  was  a  lesson  to  British 
commanders.  Kor  must  the  apathy 
of  the  Americans  towards  the  eternal 
encroachments  of  the  French  be  too 
hardly  judged  by  Englishmen,  for 
English  carelessness  and  neglect  in 
the  face  of  similar  matters  is  pro- 
verbial. Above  all,  the  indomitable 
and  energetic  spirit  of  Massachusetts 
throughout  the  whole  struggle  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  bnint 
of  the  conquest  from  beginning  to 
end  fell  upon  Britain,  that  she  ac- 
cepted the  burden  and  did  her  duty 
not  unhandsomely  by  the  Colonies, 
and  that  without  her  the  French 
would  not  have  been  cleared  out  of 
the  continent. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have 
chosen  very  few  and  short  extracts 
from  Sir  George's  work  on  which  to 
base  so  long  a  criticism.  I  had 
gladly  taken  more  could  they  have 
been  found,  but  the  truth  is  that 
there  are  no  more.  The  whole  history 
of  America  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion is,  for  Sir  George's  purposes, 
summed  up  in  these  few  inaccurate 
and  misleading  sentences ;  and  we 
are  expected  to  plunge  into  the  heart 
of  the  contest  as  though  it  were  a 
municipal  election,  with  a  hardened 
prejudice  that  everything  on  the 
American  side  was  right  and  every- 
thing on  the  British  side  was  wrong. 
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Such  are  not  the  methods  of  en- 
lightened Americans,  and  such  is  not 
the  spirit  in  which  to  approach  the 
writing  of  what,  presumably,  aspires 
to  be  history.  The  intellect  of  a 
politician  may  be  numbed  with  no 
great  harm  to  anyone  except  himself ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  intellect 
of  a  historian  who  can  wield  the 
pen  with  a  master's  hand.  Professor 
Tyler  acting,  as  befits  a  serious 
writer,  up  to  the  ideal  which  he  has 
raised  for  himself,  opens  the  story 
of  the  quarrel  bfetween  Britain  and 
America  with  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  was  right  and  reasonable  for 
England  to  look  to  an  adjustment 
of  colonial  relations  at  the  close  of 
the  long  wrestle  with  France.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  never  hints  that 
there  was  any  need  for  such  adjust- 
ment. He  says  not  a  word  as  to  the 
administrative  problems  that  pressed 
for  solution,  and  for  speedy  solution, 
at  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  offers  no 
explanation  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  within  twelve  months  of  the 
surrender  of  Montreal,  even  before 
peace  was  signed,  a  Boston  lawyer 
was  already  raving  against  the  com- 
mercial code  and  the  oppression  of 
Parliament ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  Colonies  had  hardly  been  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  the  French  on 
their  borders  before  the  demagogue 
was  at  work  and  the  first  step  taken 
towards  revolution.  He  makes  no 
comment  on  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  a  people  which  could  forget 
obligations  so  rapidly  and  discover 
the  existence  of  grievances  so  sud- 
denly :  he  is  not  even  at  the  pains  to 
illustrate  and  account  for  such  pro- 
ceedings by  the  light  of  their  past 
history  ;  and  yet  he  labels  his  book 
with  the  title  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

For  one  thing,  the  question  of 
Imperial  Defence,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  is  studiously  ignored ; 


and    yet    it    was    not    unreasonable 
that  the  Americans  should  contribute 
towards   the    cost    of   defending   the 
Empire,    especially   at   a   time  when 
England  was   reeling   under  the   ex- 
haustion caused  by  the  long  struggle. 
Sir  George  airily  observes  indeed  that 
she  had  passed  through  the  war  "  with 
hardly  any  sense  of  distress,"  but  Mr. 
Lecky  thinks  differently;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  National  Debt  had  been 
doubled  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and     forty    millions,    and     that   the 
standard    for   recruits   had    been   re 
duced  to  five   feet  two  inches,  most 
people  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Lecky  is  right.     Sir  George  begs 
the  whole  question  of   Imperial  De- 
fence   by    exaggerating,    as    I    have 
already  shown,  the  part  taken  by  the 
Colonists  in  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  by  adding,  "  What  they  had  done 
before,  they  were  willing  and  ready  to 
do  again,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
it  in  their  own  fashion."     But  their 
own  fashion  had  been  repeatedly  tried 
and    found    wanting,   owing  to   their 
jealousy,     their     selfishness     towards 
each     other,     and     their     inveterate 
habit  of   thwarting  their  governors  ; 
and,    as   I    have   shown,  it   was   not 
until  Pitt  took  a  great  part  of  the 
expense  of  their  troops  upon  himself 
that  they  really  came   forward  with 
zeal.     New    England,    and   especially 
Massachusetts,    must    indeed    be    re- 
garded in  a  far  more  favourable  light 
than  such  a  province  as  Pennsylvania, 
but  even  the  contingents  of  New  Eng 
land  were   hampered   by  division    of 
command.     Eb  was  exactly  with  the 
hope  of  improving  on  this  old  unsatis- 
factory fashion  that  England  brought 
forward    her   new    proposals,    which, 
though  unfortunate,  were  surely  not 
inequitable    nor    unreasonable.      The 
Colonies,   however,   summed    up    the 
whole  question   of  defence  very  con- 
veniently for   themselves  in  a   single 
sentence.     From  external  attack  they 
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argued,  we  are  secured  by  the  British 
fleet,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  internal 
revolt.  They  did  not  ask  themselves 
who  paid  for  the  British  fleet. 

The  Stamp  Act  undoubtedly  was  a 
disastrous  experiment,  for  the  offence 
that  it  gave  to  what  Pitt  himself 
called  an  irritable  and  umbrageous 
people ;  but  Sir  George  might  have 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  Imperial  Defence  was  raised 
directly  in  its  preamble,  and  that  the 
i-evenue  to  be  derived  from  it  was 
set  aside  expressly  for  the  payment 
of  troops  and  of  military  expenses  in 
the  Colonies.  His  summary  of  the 
whole  position  may  be  quoted  in  full, 
for,  like  all  his  references  to  the  really 
important  questions  of  the  time,  it  is 
very  short.  "  It  was  a  very  different 
matter  that  America  should  be  called 
upon  to  maintain  a  standing  army  of 
royal  troops  at  a  moment  when  not  a 
grain  of  our  powder  was  being  burned 
in  anger  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
and  that  those  troops  should  be 
quartered  permanently  within  her 
borders  and  paid  out  of  American 
taxes  which  the  British  Parliament 
had  imposed,  exacted  by  tax-gatherers 
commissioned  by  the  British  Minis- 
try." Now  as  a  matter  of  fact 
British  troops,  though  in  no  great 
numbers,  had  been  quartered  in 
America  for  a  century,  and  during 
the  same  period  the  Americans  had 
paid  taxes  imposed  (though  not  ex- 
pressly for  payment  of  the  troops)  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  exacted 
by  tax-gatherers  with  British  com- 
missions. This  leads  to  another 
branch  of  the  controversy  as  to 
which  our  author  is  equally  obscure. 

"In  the  sight  of  Chatham,"  Sir 
George  writes,  "  the  Americans  were 
Englishmen  who  did  not  choose  to 
be  taxed  without  being  represented ; 
Whigs  who  had  not  abandoned  the 
principles  of  the  Great  Revolution." 
Now  if  we  turn  to  Chatham^s  scheme 


submitted  as  a  basis  of  reconciliaticn 
in  1775,  we  find  that  his  draft  bill 
asserts  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  Colonies,  and 
especially  laws  to  regulate  trade  and 
navigation,  for  the  maintenance,  among 
other  things,  of  the  navy ;  it  asserts 
also  the  King's  right  to  quarter  troops 
in  the  Colonies,  though  not  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens, 
while  expressly  disclaiming  that  any 
other  charge  for  the  King's  service 
should  be  levied  without  consent  of 
the  provincial  Assemblies.  It  also 
recommends  the  assembly  of  a  Con- 
gress to  recognise  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  and  to  consider  the  voting 
of  a  perpetual  revenue  to  alleviate 
the  National  Debt,  in  great  part  in- 
curred for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies. 
Thus  Chatham  was  for  perpetuating 
the  restrictive  laws  as  to  trade  and 
navigation  (the  "  cruel  wrong  "  which 
Sir  George  so  virtuously  reprobates) 
avowedly  for  the  support  of  the 
British  navy.  Surely,  even  under 
the  authority  of  Chatham,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  call  this  taxation  without 
representation.  It  is  true  that  the 
Colonists  themselves  tried  to  draw 
subtle  distinctions  between  external 
taxes,  imposed  for  the  regulation  of 
trade,  and  internal  taxes;  but  Franklin 
himself,  for  all  his  ingenuity,  broke 
down,  though  he  concealed  his  fall 
with  consunmiate  dexterity,  in  at- 
tempting to  uphold  them  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  truth  the  Colonists  had  submitted, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  taxation  with- 
out representation  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  and  to  a  renewal  of  it  so  re- 
cently as  in  1733.  American  Royal- 
ists of  the  time  saw  the  fallacy  of  the 
Revolutionary  writers  and  exposed  it. 
"Shall  we  establish  distinctions  be- 
tween internal  and  external  taxation 
one  year  and  laugh  at  them  the 
next.  .  .  .  Shall  we  refuse  to 
obey  the  tea-act  not  as  an  oppressive 
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but  as  a  dangerous,  a  sole  precedent 
for  taxation  when  every  post-day  shows 
a  precedent  which  our  fathers  sub- 
mitted to  and  we  still  submit  to  with- 
out murmuring  ? "  So  writes  one,  and 
another  adds  more  pertinently :  "A 
person  that  drinks  New  England  rum 
distilled  from  molasses  subject  to  a 
like  duty  is  equally  deserving  of  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  with  him  that 
drinks  tea.*'  Mr.  Pownall  in  the 
House  of  Commons  loudly  lamented 
that  Parliament  should  have  opened 
America's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
endured  taxation  for  so  many  years 
without  being  aware  of  it,  but  James 
Otis  had  already  discovered  and  pub- 
lished the  fact  in  1761.  In  fact  the 
question  reduced  itself  to  this  :  the 
British  Government  said,  "You  have 
submitted  to  taxation  without  re- 
presentation for  a  century  and  you 
should  not  therefore  kick  against  it 
now  ;  "  and  the  Americans  answered  : 
"  Have  we  endured  it  for  so  long  ? 
Then  it  is  high  time  that  we  ceased 
to  do  so."  There  was  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
matter  of  right, — Professor  Tyler  in- 
deed inclines  to  award  the  supremacy 
as  an  abstract  question  to  the  British 
side — but  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  fatal 
method  of  declaring  rights. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  note 
how  quickly  the  Americans  divested 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  they 
owed,  or  ever  had  owed,  any  obliga- 
tion to  England.  Franklin,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  idol,  endeavoured 
with  great  skill  and  marvellous  effron- 
tery to  persuade  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  war 
against  the  French  in  America  was 
in  no  sense  an  American  but  wholly 
a  British  concern;  that  whether  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  Ohio,  or  at 
Cape  Breton,  it  was  all  for  British 
and  only  secondarily  for  American 
interests.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  ask  if  the  Ohio  Company  had  not 


been  formed  in  Virginia,  with  but 
one  English  partner,  and  why  New 
England  had  so  often  invoked  British 
help  and  gone  the  length  of  invading 
Canada  and  investing  Louisburg  un- 
aided. It  is  even  more  singular  to 
reflect  that  a  single  pamphlet  by 
Thomas  Paine  should  have  sufficed 
in  six  months  to  convert  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  Mother-country 
into  a  rage  for  independence.  The 
fact  is  that  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
the  relations  between  England  and 
America  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  was 
almost  insuperable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  clumsily  handled 
by  Grenville,  and  worse  than  clumsily 
by  those  that  came  after  him,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  even  Pitt 
could  have  managed  it  successfully 
or  with  more  than  ephemeral  results. 
It  is  easy  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
of  the  catastrophe  on  one  man,  or  on 
a  few  men  of  one  party ;  and  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  separation  of 
America  from  England  could  have 
been  accomplished  at  any  rate  with- 
out bloodshed,  though  hardly  without 
ill-feeling.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  a  people,  whatever  its  profes- 
sions of  attachment,  can  have  felt 
any  really  deep  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion for  a  parent  State  if  such  sen- 
timent could  be  so  swiftly  and 
suddenly  perverted  into  its  exact 
opposite.  It  has  been  the  present 
writer's  fate  to  peruse  unusual  num- 
bers of  documents  of  the  seventeenth 
century  bearing  on  American  history, 
and  a  source  of  infinite  interest  to 
him  to  observe  the  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  every  trait  observable  in  the 
American  Revolution;  the  passion 
for  a  grievance,  the  intense  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  the  quickness  to  take 
offence,  the  phenomenal  speed  with 
which  discontent  ripened  into  ani- 
mosity and  animosity  into  open  and 
lawless  violence,  always  excused  by 
some  subtle  plea  of  lawful  opposition, 
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the  immediate  and  peremptory  denial, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  of  all  liberty 
to  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  the 
approved  creed  for  the  time  being, 
the  instant  choice  of  capable  leaders, 
and  the  development  of  skilful  and 
efficient  organisation  for  i-esistance. 

Sir'  George  Trevelyan  cares  for 
none  of  these  things.  It  would  be 
easy,  did  space  permit,  to  point  out 
many  other  things  for  which  he  cares 
as  little.  For  instance,  he  construes 
two  wrongs  into  a  light  sooner  than 
appear  to  censure  Franklin's  dis- 
honourable use  of  General  Hutchin- 
son's private  letters;  and  he  writes 
the  name  of  Patrick  Henry  in  the 
same  sentence  with  George  Washing- 
ton, as  though  the  former  were  a 
single-minded  patriot  instead  of  a 
broken  man  wlio  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  a  revolu- 
tion. In  short,  every  comparison  is 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  Americans  and 
in  prejudice  of  the  English.  Where 
this  can  be  done  fairly,  by  all  means  let 
it  be  done.  No  Englishman  grudges 
admiration  to  the  ability  and  devo- 
tion of  the  American  leaders,  least  of 
all  to  the  greatest  of  them;  he  would 
as  soon  grudge  it  to  Chatham  or  to 
Burke.  But  he  must  be  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
the  straightforwardness  of  FrankHn, 
and  as  to  Sir  George's  estimate  of  the 
man  described  by  Professor  Tyler  as 
the  "  never  -  hesitant,  ever  -  gossiping 
Adams."  And  when  he  writes  that 
the  people  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England  constituted  "  a  common- 
wealth containing  no  class   to  which 


a  man  was  bound  to  look  up  and 
none  on  which  he  was  tempted  to 
look  down,"  let  him  read  the  Vicar 
OF  Wakefield  over  again  and  re- 
member the  existence  of  the  "white 
servants "  or  "  bought  servants " 
which  formed  so  numerous  and  so 
discontented  a  class  in  Pennsylvania 
that  the  French  had  serious  thoughts 
of  turning  the  Province  into  a  re- 
cruiting-ground. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
writing  books  in  such  a  spirit  as  this. 
Even  the  advocates  of  that  great 
Union  of  Hearts  which  is  to  join 
England  and  America  for  ever  in  a 
common  cause  against  all  the  world, 
for  whose  edification  this  work  may 
possibly  have  been  written,  will  hardly 
be  deceived  by  so  transparent  a  pre- 
text. Have  we  not  enough  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  Great  Liberal  Party,  Great 
Conservative  Party,  Great  Ins  and 
Great  Outs,  in  our  newspapers,  and 
if  we  weary  of  it  there  cannot  we 
go  to  our  vestries?  A  revolution 
is  always,  and  inevitably,  a  dirty 
business,  and  party-spirit  is  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  wis- 
dom. The  two  left  an  ugly  mark  on 
the  two  greatest  Englishmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  men  of  mighty 
and  commanding  genius,  Marlborough 
and  Chatham.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  what  might  have  been  a 
history  written,  both  for  our  pleasure 
and  our  profit,  by  an  accomplished 
man  of  letters  should  have  been 
turned  into  a  party-pamphlet  which 
can  please  few  and  profit  none. 

J.    W.    FORTESCUE. 
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Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Facsimiles  of  Shakespeare's  known  Signatures.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Literature.—"  Mr.  Lee's  work,  both  for  its  literary  qualities  and  its  scholarship,  does  credit  to  English 
letters,  and  it  will  probably  be  regarded  for  years  to  come  as  the  most  useftil,  the  most  Judicious,  and  the  most 
authoritative  of  all  existing  biographies  of  the  poet." 

NOTICE.— A  THIRD  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY  OF 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  '' C ACH ALiOT  ** :   Bound  the  World  after 

Sperm  Whales.    By  Frank  T.  Bullbn,  First  Mate.    With  8  Illustrations  and  a  Chart.    Large  post  8vo, 
88.  6d.    The  volume  includes  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  Rudtard  Kipling. 

Times. — "  Mr.  BuUen  has  a  splendid  subject,  and  he  handles  it  with  the  pen  of  a  master.  .  .  .  '  The  Cruise 
of  the  Ckichalot '  is  a  book  which  cannot  but  fascinate  all  lovers  of  the  sea,  and  all  who  can  appreciate  a  masterly 
representation  of  its  wonder  and  its  mystery,  its  terrors  and  its  trials,  its  humours  and  its  tragedies." 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITION 

OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  GOMPLBTB  WORKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  68. 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER:  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS:  DENIS  DUVAL.  &C 

With  20  Full-page  and  11  Text  illustrations  by  Fridbriok  Walkxr,  A.R.A.,  Charlkm  Kbins  and  the 
Author,  and  2  pages  of  MS.  in  Facsimile.- 

*^*  THE  FINAL  VOLUME,  COMPLETING  THE  EDITION,  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  APRIL  15 
PROSPECTUS,  WITH  SPECIMEN  PAGES.  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

NEW    NOVELS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  8vo,  68. 


By  K.  and  Huksth  Prichard  (E.  &  H.  Hsron),  Authors  of  '*  Tammer's  Duel,"  Ac 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

On  April  12th.    With  8  Full-Page  Illastrations.    Crown  8vo,  68. 

THE    BX^JLCK    DOUOX^&S. 

By  8.  R  Cbockrt,  Author  of  "  Cleg  Kelly,"  "  The  Red  Axe,"  &c. 

'B    ORESEST^INTO*    By  John  Gabbett  Lbigh.    Grown 

8vo,  6s.  [On  AprU  10. 

ISESRES*    By  the  Visoomte  Jean  db  Luz.    Grown  8yo,  68. 

iSh4>rtly, 

London:  SMITH,  ELDEB  &  GO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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A.  D.  Innes  &  Go/s  Spring  AnnomiGements. 

NESIHT      BOOKS. 


BY  CANON  J  ELF, 

Author  of  "  Secret  Trials  of  the  Christian  Life.' 


«« MESSIAH  COMETH.** 


The  Witness,  the  Welcome,  and  the  Warning  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptares.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Mm  r€aSy. 

BY  LADY  PULTENEY  MALCOLM. 

A  DIARY  OF  ST.  HELENA,  1816-1817. 

Containing  the  Conversations  of  Napoleon  with  Sir  Pulteney  Malootni.  Edited  by 
Sir  Arthur   Wii^on,   K.C.I.E.      Cfrown  8vo,  cloth,   5s.  \Neiwrtady. 

This  Diary  pre^nts  a  picture  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  of  the  principal  pwioiw  there 
brought  into  conuct  with  him. 

BY  M.  A.   HAMM. 

MANILA  AND  THE  PHILiIPPINES. 

With  24  full-page  Illustrations.      Large  post  8vo,  cloth,   7s.  6d.  [In  ^ntfaratUn, 

BY  J.  A.   HOBSON, 

Author  of  "  Ruskin  as  a  Social  Reformer.** 

WORK  AND  LiIFE :    A  Study  of  the  Social  Problem. 

An  Examination  of  the  Industrial  Problems  and  Social  Organisms.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,    los.  6d.  net  \Jn pr^pmrmiUtu 

BY  EVELYN   MARCH   PHILLIPS. 

THE  WOMAN  AS  CITIZEN. 

Crown  8vo,   cloth,   5^*  . .      .  [/*  prtparahom. 

The  whole  question  of  Woman  as  a  Citizen  in  every  sjihere  of  social  and  political  life  is  fiiUy  diaoHMd. 

BY  G.   FERRERO. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Helen  Zimmbrn. 

MILITARISM. 

Demy  8 vo,  cloth,  15s.  net.  [In prtpuraii^m* 

Dealine  with  the  whole  system  of  standing  armies  in  peace  and  war,  with  special  atteotion  to  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  various  quarters  of  the  world. 

NESliir     NOYESX^B. 

BY  W.  N.  OSCAR. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "GOLDEN  WAYE." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
A    most   stirring   and  thrilling   narrative  of  adventure  at  sea,  carrying  the   reader's  oaflaggiDg  interest 

from  cover  to  cover. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER   HARE, 

Author  of  "Down  the  Village  Street,"  etc. 

DINAH  KELLiOW  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  ISTHMIAN  LIBRARY 

ATHIiETICS.    By  W.  B.  Thomas. 

With  Chapters  by  R.  K.  CoNWAY,  A.  C.  M.  Croomr,  G.  S.  Robbrtson,  C.  N.  Jackson, 
and  W.  M.  Fletcher.    With  16  full-page  Illustrations.  [ImtmdiaUfy, 

HOCKEY.    By  J.  Nicholson  Smith  and  Philip  A.  Robson. 

With  Chapters  by  Stanley  Christopherson,  II.  G.  Comber,  T.  Burman,  F.  Terras, 
K.  £.  Knowles,  H.  M.  Tennbnt,  Dr.  Leonard  B.  Williams,  C.  Connah,  F.  db  L. 
SoLBB,  £.  G.  S.  Hose,  The  Hon.  Sec  of  the  A.E.W.H.A.»  and  others.  With  numerous 
full-page  Illustrations,  and  Diagrams  in  text.  [ImmidJatefy. 

TENNIS  AND  RACKETS.    By  Eustace  H.  Miles. 

With  full-page  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  [ImmtdUiiefy* 

SHALL    BOAT    SAILING.      By  £.  F.  Knight,  Author  of  '« The 

Cruise  of  the  Falcon."    With  full-i>age  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  5s.        \In pnfmroti^m. 
Other  Volumes  are  In  preparation  and  will  be  duly  annovneed. 

London  :  A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  31  &  32,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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MESSRS.  LONCMAHS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.     By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 

K,C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In  Five 
Volumes.  Volume  L — Intboductoby,  to  the  Ovbbthbow  op  the  English  in 
THE  Spice  Abchipelago  (1623).    8vo,  18s. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  AGE  OF  WYCLIFFE,     By  George  Maoaulay 

Tbevelyan,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Bvo,  16a. 
LIFE  OF  DANTON.    By  A.  H.  Beesly.     With  Portraits  of  Danton,  his 

Mother,  and  an  Illustration  of  the  Home  of  his  Family  at  Arcis.    Bvo,  12s.  6d, 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS.    By  J.  W.  Mackail.  M.A.,  FeUow 

of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  With  6  Portraits  and  16  Blostrations  by  E.  H.  New,  &c. 
2  vols.  Bvo,  S2s.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY." 

FRANCIS   TURNER   PALGRAVE:    His  Journals  and  Memories  of  his 

Life.    By  Gwenlijan  F.  Palqbave.    With  Portrait  and  Illustration.    Bvo,  lOs.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GOLF  AND  GOLFERS.    By  Hobaob  G.  Hutchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy  Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylob,  H.  J. 
WmoHAM,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.    With  77  Portraits,  &o.     Medium  Bvo. 

[Nearly  ready, 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 

Working  Amateur.    By  Gebtbude  Jbkyll.    With  71  Illustrations  from  Photographs 

by  the  Author.    Bvo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Of  all  the  books  on  gardening  which  have  appeared  in  such  abundance  during  the  last  few  years,  this  is 
at  once  one  of  the  prettiest,  most  interesting,  and  must  practical."— Quardian. 

THE    LONDON    WATER    SUPPLY.     By   Arthub   Shadwell,   M.A., 

M.B.OxoD.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     Crown  Bvo,  5s, 

COLLECTED  EDITION  OF  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER*S  WORKS.   . 

NEW  VOLUME. 

INDIA:  What  can  it  teach  us?     By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  Max 

MuLLBB.    Cheap  Reissue.    Crown  Bvo,  bs. 

NEW  NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

NEW  NOVEL  OF  AFRICAN  LIFE  BY  MR.  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

SWALLOW :   a  Story  of  the  Great  Trek.     By  H.  Ridbb  Haggard.     With 

B  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Maubice  Gbeotenhaosn.    Crown  Bvo,  6s. 

"  This  story  of  "  The  Great  Trek  "  shows  that  Mr.  Rider  HagRard  has  not  lost  his  cunning,  and  that  he  is 
still  able  to  write  as  interesting  a  storv  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book ;  and  the 
climax  is  capitally  worked  up  to."— African  Review. 

THE   HEART   OF   DENISE,  and  other  Tales.     By  S.  Lbvett- Yeats, 

Author  of  "The  Chevalier  d'Auriac."  •*  The  Honour  of  Savelli,"  Ac.  With  Frontis- 
piece  by  Sbyxoub  Lucas,  R.A.    Crown  Bvo,  6s, 

TWO  MEN  O'  MEN  DIP.     By  Walter  Raymond,  Author  of  "Gentle- 
man Upcott's  Daughter,"  **  Tryphena  in  Love,"  &c.    Crown  Bvo,  68. 

"Thin  is  a  story  which  undoubtedly  merits  very  high  praise.  It  is  by  far  the  best  thing  Mr.  Raymond 
lias  yet  done."  -  Glasgow  H«rald. 

ONE    POOR    SCRUPLE:    a  Seven  Weeks'  Story.     By  Mrs.  Wilfred 

Wabd.     Crown  Bvo,  68.  [Nearly  ready. 

PRIESTESS  AND  QUEEN:  a  Tale  of  the  White  Bace  of  Mexico ;  heing 

the  Adventures  of  Ignigcne  and  her  Twenty-six  Fair  Maidens.  By  Eihly  £. 
Readbb.     Illustrated  by  Emily  K.  Rbadeb.    Crown  Bvo,  68 

PROBABLE    TALES.    Edited  by  William  Stbbbing.    Crown  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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CHAnO  &  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


SKETCHES  FROM  If  EMORY.    By  G.  A.  Stobey,  A.R.A.    With  93  lUastrations  by  the 

Author.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  I2s.  6d. 

SOUTH  LONDON^     By  Sir  Walter  Besant,  M.A.,  P.S.A.     With  an  Etched  Prontia- 
piece  by  F.  8.  Walker,  R.E.,  and  118  IlluatmtionB.     Demy  8yo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  18t. 

NEW   EDITIONS.     Grown  8^'o,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY  IN  THE  CBYBNNBS.     By  Bobebt  Louis  Stevxnsoh. 

Witli  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crake. 

AN  INLAND  YOYAOE.    By  Robebt  Louis  Stevenson.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Waxjteb 

Crane. 

CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Ifith  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.   By  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Hawkis,  Author  of  "  Chaucer  for  Children."  With  Two  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  revised.  Demy 
Kvo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  PALADIN   OF  PHILANTHROPY,  and  other  papers.     By  Austin  Dobson,  Author 

f>f  "EJKhteenth  Century  Vignettes."    With  Two  ninstrationg.    Crown  8vo,  bockram,  gilt  top,  6b.  IShmily. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  PRO-CONSUL:   beintf  the  Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  K.G.B.  By  Jambs  Milne.  With  Portrait  and  Autograph.  Grown  8vo, 
cloth,  55. [Shortly. 

JERUSALEM:  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.    By  Walteb  Besant  and  E.  H.  Pa£.mbb. 

With  a  New  Chapter,  a  Map,  and  11  Illustrations.    A  New  Edition.    Small  demy  8yo,  doth,  7<.  6d.    [ShwrUy. 

COMRADES  ALL.     By  Walteb  Mathams,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "Jack  Ahoy."    With  an 
Introduction  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  V.G.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp.  Is. ;  cloth  giltS,  2$. 

HOW  TO  GET  ON  THE  STAGE,  and  How  to  Sacceed  there.     By  Leopold  Wagneb, 

Author  of  "  The  Stage  with  the  Curtain  Raised,"  Ac.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  DOOM  OF  SIYA.    By  T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  

THE  GLAMOUR  OF~THE  IMPOSSIBLE.    By~  Cosmo  Hasolton,  Author  of  "Which  is 
Absurd."  Ac.    Grown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  BORAYIA.  By  Geobge  Lambebt.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MADAME  IZAN :  a  Tourist  Story.   By  Mrs,  Campbell  Pbaed,  Author  of  **  Mrs.  Tregaskiss," 

Ac.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. [April  6. 

MARY  UNWIN  :  A  Romance.    By  Alan  St.  Aubyn,  Author  of  "  A  FeUow  of  Trinity," 

Ac.    With  ^ight  Illustrations  by  Percy  Tarrant.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

THE  RECORDS  OF  YINCENT  TRILL,  of  the  Detective  Service.    By  Dick  Donovan, 

Author  of  "  A  Detective's  Triumphs,"  Ac.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. __^ 

NELL  HAFFENDEN.  By  Tighe  Hopkins,  Author  of  "  'Twixt  Love  and  Duty,"  &c.  With 
Eijiht  Illustrations  by  C.  Gregory.     A  New  Editum.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  [SkorUf/. 

Also  by  TIGHE  HOPKINS.    NEW    EDITIONS.     Crown  Svo,  doth,  Ss.  6d.  each. 

>TWIXT  LOYE  AND  DUTY.     \      THE  INCOMPLETE  ADYENTURER. 

INFATUATION.     By  B.  M.  Cbokeb,  Author  of  "  Miss  Balmaine's  Past."     Crown  Svo, 

buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. ___^___ 

AS  A  MAN  SOWS.    By  William  Westall.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Al >fo  by  WILLIAM  WESTALL.    NEW  EDITIONS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  PHANTOM  CITY.    |    A  QUEER  RACE.  |    BEN  CLOUGH.  |   RED  RYYINGTOH, 

AN  EXILED  SCOT.    By  H.  A.  Bbyden,  Author  of  *'  Gun  and  Camera  in  Southern  AJErica." 
With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [Shortly. 

UNDER  A  STRANGE  MASK.    By  Fbank  Babbett,  Author  of  **  The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassou- 
lich."  With  19  Illustrations  by  E.  F.  Brewtnall.  A  New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  85.  6d. 

THE  KING  IN  YELLOW.    By  Bobebt  W.  Chambebs,  Author  of  "Ashes  of  Empire," 

&p.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  FLUTTERED  DOVECOTE.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.     A   New  Edition.     With  61 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1899).     Contaming 

Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  Ac,  of  more  than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of 
Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  and  Country 
Addresses,  Clubs,  Ac.    Royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  505. 


London  :   CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lanb,  W.C. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS. 


BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "LOVE  ON  A  MORTAL  LEASE." 

RUPERT  ARMSTRONG.    By  Mrs.  Shakespear.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra.     Gs. 
"  A  novel  of  the  week.'* — Spectator* 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "BEHIND   A   MASK." 

GARR  OF  DIMSGAUR.    By  Theo  Douglas.    Crown  8vo^ 

cloth  extra.     6s. 
*•  Curious  and  cleyer,'*— Spectator, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ALONE  IN  CHINA.'» 

AN  ANGEL  IN  A  WEB.    By  Julian  Ralph.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra.     6s. 

THE   ADVENTURERS.      By  H.  B.  Maerioit  Watson. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  I.  Keller.     Cloth  extra.     6s. 

"  There  is  a  charm  in  Mr.  Watson's  style,  and  a  relentless  determination  on  his  part 
never  to  let  the  expected  happen,  which  are  not  without  their  fascination." — St,  Janu^8*s 
Qazette, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GREAT  STONE  OF  SARDIS." 

THE  ASSOGIATE  HERMITS.    By  Frank  R.  Stockton: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     6s. 
"  Entertaining  and  witty." — Daily  News. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "IN  A  NORTH  COUNTRY  VILLAGE." 

THE  DUENNA  OF  A  GENIUS.     By  M.  E.  Francis, 

Author  of  **  A  Daughter  of  the  Soil,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.    6s. 
"  An  exquisite  story." — Pall  Mall  Qazette, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SEVEN  DREAMERS." 

DUMB  FOXGLOVE,  and  other  Stories.     By  Annie 

Tbumbull  Slobbon.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     6s. 

"  Strong  originality  and  a  quite  peculiar  style  of  pathos  characterise  these  charming 
stories." — Liverpool  Mercury, 

OF  THE  TIME  OF  THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

HIS  COUNTERPART.    By  Russell  M.  Garnier.     Cloth 

extra.     6s. 
"Reminds  one  pretty  forcibly  of  the  gifted  writer  of  *  Monte  Cristo* — without  doubt  a 
clever  book." — Scotsman, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  SON   OF  THE  CZAR." 

A  WORLD  BEWITCHED.    By  James  M.  Graham.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra.     6s. 

"  Brilliantly  told.  The  reader  who  begins  the  story  will  bo  loth  to  lay  it  aside  imtil  he 
comes  to  the  end."— Spea^r. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   **THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE." 

A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL  AND  AFTERMATH. 

By  James  Lane  Allen.     Illustrated  by  Albert  E.  Sterner.    Cloth. 
3b.  6d.  [New  Editicn, 

HARPER  k   BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  LONDON  &  NEW  YORK. 
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THE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

A  lontUy  Reiiei.       Edited  by  lUES  nOILES. 

O^Btribatloni  by  ibm  fbllovlBi  tmUiMit  wrlttn  hawt  appaand  In  Ite  oolarnm. 


Ix>rd  TennyMon. 

B.U  Hoiu  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Vet.  Stratford  de  Reddiffe. 

The  Dnke  of  Argyll. 

The  Bishop  of  Olouceatar 

and  Bristol. 
The  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 
Archibald  Forbes. 
Matthew  Arnold. 
Professor  Huxley. 
James  Anthony  Froude. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Stansfeld,  M.P. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie. 
Oanon  T.  T.  Carter. 
Oanon  Barry. 
Lord  Selbome. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen. 
M.  K.  Grant  Duff. 
Lonl  Brassey. 
Sir  T.  Bazley,  M.P. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lyon  Playfkir. 
Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Henry  Irving. 
Sir  Thos.  Watson,  Bart, 
Lady  Pollock.  [M.D. 

George  von  Bniisen. 
George    Percy    Badger, 
Professor  Colvin.     [D.C.L. 
Lt-Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Chesney. 
Sir  Biskine  Perry. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  Nev  &  Fortbcoming  Books 


Carlyle's  Letters  to  his  Sister.    Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 

on  Garlyle  as  a  Letter  Writer,  by  Chables  Townsend  Copeland.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations,  and  Facsimile.    Large  crown  Svo. 

The  Life  of  Haximilien  Robespierre.     With  Extracts  from  his 

Unpublished  Correspondence.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  Author  of  "  Ranthorpe," 
**  The  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  Ac,  &c.  A  New  Edition,  with  Portrait 
of  Robespierre.    Crown  Svo. 

Stories  of  the  Streets  of  London.    By  H.  Babton  Bakeb,  Author 

of  "Our  Old  Actors,"  "The  London  Stage  from  1576  to  1888,"  &c.,  &c.  With 
Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Charles  G.  Harper  and  others.  Large 
crown  Svo. 

Pictorial  Pickwickiana.    Charles  Dickens  and  his  Illustrators.    With 

360  Drawings  and  Engravings  by  Seymour,  Buss,  H.  K.  Browne  ("  Phiz  "),  Leech, 
Heath,  Crowquill,  Onwhyn,  Gibson,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A., 
F.  W.  Pailthorpe,  Chas.  Green,  R.I.,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  Notes  on  Contemporaneous 
Illustrations  and  Artists  on  Pickwick.  Edited  by  J.  Gregg.  Two  Vols.,  large 
crown  Svo. 

True    Tales    of    the    Insects.     By  L.  N.  Badenoch,  Author   of 

'*  Romance  of  the  Insect  World."  With  Frontispiece  and  43  Illustration^  by 
Margaret  T.  D.  Badenoch.    Large  crown  Svo. 

Khartoum  Campaign,  1898;    or.  The  Ee-conquest  of  the  Soudan. 

By  Bennet  Burleigh,  Author  of  "  Sirdar  and  Khalifa,"  **  Desert  Warfare,"  Ac,  &c. 
With  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles,  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Demy  Svo,  12s. 

Wild  Animals  in  Captiirity :   being  an  Account  of  the  Habits,  Food, 

Management,  and  Treatment  of  the  Beasts  and  Birds  at  the  "Zoo."  With 
Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  by  A.  D.  Bartlett,  late  Superintendent  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edward  Bartlett,  F.Z.S.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  T.  Elwes,  and  Portraits.  Second  Impression.  Large  crown  Svo, 
78.  6d. 

The    Exploration    of  the    Niger:     Personal  Narrative  of   Lieut. 

HouRST,  Commander  of  the  1895-96  Expedition  from  Timbuktu  to  Busa.  With 
Maps  of  Route,  and  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by  Members  of  the 
Expedition.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).    Demy  Svo,  24s. 

China  in  Decay.      A  Handbook  to  the  Far  Eastern  Question.     By 

Alexis  Krausse.    With  21  lUustrations  and  6  Maps.    Demy  Svo,  12s. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Noted  Persons  and  Events  in   the 

Reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  Alex.  Garlyle,  B.A.    Third  Impression.     Demy  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 


NEW   WORKS    OF    FICTION. 

The    Individualist.     By  W.  H.  Mallock,   Author   of    <<  A  Human 

Document,"  **  The  Heart  of  Life,"  &o.     Crown  Svo,  68. 

Sunningham  and  the  Curate.    A  Study  of  Creeds  and  Commerce. 

By  Edith  A.  Barnbtt,  Author  of  "A  Champion  in  the  Seventies,"  &o.  Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

The    **  Satellite's "    Stowaway.      By   Habby   Landeb,    Author  of 

"Weighed  in  the  Balance,"  "Stages  in  the  Journey,"  &o.    With  lUustrations  by 
E.  Lander.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

The    Green    Field.      A  Novel  of  the  Midlands.       By    Neil   Wynn 

Williams,  Author  of  "  The  Bayonet  that  came  Home,*'  &o.,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  6e. 
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SPRING    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.     A  Memoir. 

By  his  Son,  with  Portrait  and  XUastrations.  In  One  Vol.  Extra  Crown 
8vo.    lOs.  net.  [Beady. 

Some    Account   of   the    Military,    Political   and 

Social  Life  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  John  Mannebs,  Marquis  of  Granby,  P.O., 
M.P.,  D.G.L.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  Colonel  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards,  Colonel- 
in-Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  Governor  of  the 
Boyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  By  Walteb  Evelyn  Manners. 
Portrait  and  Plans.     8vo. 

Etienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  Biography  by  Bichabd  Copley  Christie,  M.A.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
10s.  net. 

f)tetorB. 
A  History  of  the  British  Army. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescub.    With  Maps.    In  Two  Vols.    8vo. 

France. 

By  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.  Popular  Edition.  In  One  Vol.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
10s.  net. 

The  Philippines  and    Round  About,  with  some 

account  of  British  Interests  in  these  waters.  By  Major  G.  J.  Young- 
husband,  Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  Eton  College,  1440- 1898. 

By  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  K.C.B.,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records.     Third  Edition.     Illustrated.     Svo. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  of  the  World,  for  the 
Year  1899.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  EIeltie,  LL.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Boyd 
Geographical  Society.  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Publication.  Bevised  after 
Official  Beturns.     Crown  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

JVew  Volumes  of  the  Eversley  Series. 

The  Conquest  of  England. 

By  John  Eichard  Green.    Two  Vols.     Globe  8vo.     10s. 
MACMILLAN    AND   CO.,   LTD.,   LONDON. 
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Bhoda  Bbouohton. 
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Jessib  Fothebgill. 


99 


99 
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Bhoda  Bboughton. 

Mrs.  AliEXANDEB. 

Ehoda  Bboughton. 


»» 


Le  Fanu 


9> 


>» 


Ehoda  Bboughton. 


}» 


>f 


W.  Glabk  Russell. 
Mrs.  Edwabdes. 
Bhoda  Bboughton. 

Montagu  Williams. 

MaBY   LlNSKILL. 


fiction. 

Macmillan  s  Two  Shilling  Library. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Cometh  up  as  a  Floweb 

Good-bye,  Sweethbabt 

Joan 

Not  Wisely  but  Too  Well 

EliTH  AND  Kin 

Pbobation 

Bobdebland 

Aldyth 

Bed  as  a  Bose  is  She 

SOYLLA  OB   ChABYBDIS 

The  Wooing  o't 
Heb  Deabest  Foe 
Belinda 
DocTOB  Cupid 
Uncle  Silas 

The  House  by  the  Ghubohyabd 
Second  Thoughts 
A  Beginneb 
Mabooned 

Leah!   A  Woman  of  Fashion 
Alas  ! 

Mbb.  Bligh 
Leaves  of  a  Life 
Between  the  Heatheb  and  the 
NoBTHEBN  Sea 


Ready, 
Beady. 
Beady. 
Beady, 
Beady. 
Beady. 
April  l^h. 


If 


April  2Sth. 
May  'ieth. 

May'keth, 

II 
June  16th, 

June  27th. 

II 
July  14ith. 

July'2Sth. 

II 
August  15th. 


II 


View  and  Cbeapet  £&itiond* 

By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 
Grown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Plain  Livings     A  Bush  IdylL 

My  Run  Home. 

The  Sealskin  Cloak. 

The  Crooked  Stick  ;  or,  Pollie's  Probation. 

Old  Melbourne  Memories. 

By  Mrs.  Henry   Wood. 

Johnny  Ludlow. 

Fifth  Series,    and    Sixth    Series.      Grown    Svo,    green    cloth.      2b.; 
scarlet  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
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By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 

Crown  8vo,  blue  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  Ss.  6d.  each. 
The    Old    Old    Story.      Ninth  Thousand. 

The  Mistress   of  Brae   Farm.    Tenth  Thousand. 

Utapeh 
Highways  and  Byways  of  Donegal  and  Antrim. 

By  Stephen  Gwynn.    With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.    Extra 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

Macmillan  s  Sixpenny  Series. 

Poems,   including   In  Memoriam. 

By  iiORD  Tennyson.  \Re(hdiAf. 

Maud,  The  Princess,   Enoch  Arden,  and  other 

Poems.     By  Lobd  Tennyson.  [Beady. 

My   Friend  Jim. 

By  W.  E.  NoBBis.  [May. 

Misunderstood. 

By  Florence  Montoomeby.  [June. 

A   Cigarette  Maker's   Romance. 

By  F.  Mabion  Crawfobd.  [July. 

The   Forest  Lovers. 

By  Maubice  Hewlett.  [August. 

Selles  Xettres. 

New  Volume  of  the  Globe  Library. 

Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
*j^*  Also  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

New  Volume  of  the  Eversley  Series. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.     Volume  IIL 

;  With  Short  Introductions  and  Footnotes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hbbfobd.     In 

ij  Ten  Vols.     Globe  8vo,  5s.  each  Vol. 

ii  


The  Solitary  Summer. 

By  the   Author   of  ''Elizabeth   and    her  German   Garden."      Extra 
crown  Svo,  6s. 
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New  Volumes  of  the  Golden  Treasury  Series, 

Lyrical  Poems. 

By  Alfbed,  Lobd  Tennyson.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  Francis 
T.  Palqravb.    With  Vignette.    Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

In    Memoriam. 

By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

RubaiySt  of  Omar  Khayyam.     The  Astronomer 

Poet  of  Persia.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward  FitzGbrald, 
Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d,  net.  [Beady. 

Science* 
The  Scientific  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley. 

Edited  by  Professor  Michael  Foster,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankestbr,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  In  Four 
Volumes.    Vol.  II,     Super  royal  Svo. 

*<j*  This  work  mil  be  sold  in  sets  only. 

The  Steam  Engine  and  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 

A  Book  for  the  use  of  Students  who  have  time  to  make  Experiments  and 
Calculations.  By  John  Perry,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and 
Mathematics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science.     Illustrated.    Medium  Svo. 

AeMcine. 

New  Volumes  of  Allbutt's  Medicine. 

A  System  of  Medicine. 

By  Many  Writers.  Edited  by  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  Vols.  VI.  (Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System  (continued), 
Diseases  of  Muscles,  Diseases  of  Nervous  System),  VII.  and  VIII.  (con- 
cluding the  work).    Svo,  half  bound,  25s.  net  each. 

£conomfcs. 
Dictionary  of  Political  Economy. 

Edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave.  Volume  III.  (completing  the 
Dictionary).    Medium  Svo. 

The  National  Income  and  Its  Distribution. 

By  William  Smart,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  LL.D.,  Adam  Smith  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Crown  Svo. 

Local  Government. 

By  W.  Blake  Odgerb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Q.O.,  Recorder  of  Winchester. 
Crown  8vo.  [English  Citizen  Series. 

Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State. 

By  Bernard  Bosanquet.    Svo. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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ESTABLIHHED  ISn. 

DOM'T  LET  l»VOTrtS  | 
l\UlRl  VbOi^  fUi\S  1 
on,  BL/VtlKETS     1 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

BouthnDotou  Bldi.gs.,Ch»ncei7L*iie.I*nd™,W.a 

InYuted  Fundi     ..    £10,00OJ)0O. 
Nnmber  of  iccoonts,  88,094. 

T«0-ANn.  A-HAL?  p«  CENT.  INTERK8T.llowea 
on  DEFOaiTii,  rcEsyibre  on  dcmind. 
TWO  ««  CSNt!oo  CUaRKST  ACCODNTO,  on  the 

KEATING'S  POWDER 
PRESERVES   THEM. 

''btOOKS,  SHABBS,  ind  ANNUJTIKB  pmhMed 

SAVINGS  DEPAHTMENT. 

K1U5BLACKBEETLES*FU:AS  1 
XJnsSd.  6d.  &  1/-              1 

™TTn.  ^ERKUKCK  ALMAKACK,  "Ith  puticulari, 

'™*  '™          FHIUCIB  MVMBCBOrr,  »fa»ai«r. 
Tcltpkom  N.i.  S.  Holfcmi. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Sailor's  Life  under  Four  Sovereigns. 

B;  Admiral  of  tbe  Fleet,  The  Hod.  Sir  HERBT  EEPPEL,  6.C.B.,  D.CL 

With  nmuecons  nioBtrntiona  b;  the  late  Sir  Oswald  Bbieoly,  Mkrine  Painta  to  Hor 

Mftjoaty. 

In   Ttiree  Vola,    Extn.  Crown  8yo,  30b.  net. 

RiJI  Mull  QuMta.— "Of  vut  intaiflgt  ta  «vb[t  ninl  min.mnd  in  Importwit  eoDtrlbotloa to Uw nanl 

hlitocy  of  thB  put  dAlj  yiui." 

Athanmim.— "ThelogorUie  Adnilnl  of  the  Plsatla  m^nl;  ona  ot  uacdot*  mi 
well  told  ;  but  It  ia  full  mUo  of  plUijr  tDoudog  ^d  preenut  aoggHtloD." 


New  Book  by  Miss  Mary  Kingsley. 
WEST    AFRICAN    STUDIES. 

By  HART  H.  KINGSLET. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.      8vo,  21s.  n«t. 


VOLUME   U.   NOW   BEADY. 

THE  EVERSLEY  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  bj  Profaasor  G.  H.  Hbbto&d,  ZJttJ).    In  10 
Monthly  Vols,,  Globe  8vo,  5b.  each  Vol. 
Vol.  n.— TAuraa  or  thb  Srbisw.— Mebchant  op  Vbbicb.— Mibby  Wivm  or  WnriwoB. 
— TwsuTH  NioHT. — As  Yon  Libb  It. 

Spectator,— "PrafenoTHHford'i  brief  pnCiicecoiiUiiie  hidib  vmlumble  remiirksoDtbscU*«Ute«tionorUiB 

NEW  VOLUME  OP  THE   CAMBRIDGE   NATURAL  HISTORY.      VOL.  EX. 
'DID  r\C  Bt  A.  H.  EvAHgM.A.     With  numerous  niustratious  bj  G.  E.  Lodgs. 

Saturday  Raview.— "The  eipert  and  the  novice  lUk 


le  illuBtn 


.  once  dellghleil  by  the  aecoiaey  and  tha 


7  tlia  halp  at  thia 


NINTH   SERIES  NOW  READY. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By  ChaulotteM.  VosGE.     Ninth  Series.    The  Kighteenth  Cantoiy.    Globe  8vo,  5b. 
MACMILLAN   AND   CO.,   LTD.,   LONDON- 


Macmillan's  Magazine 

No.  474  April  1899 

Contents 


PACK 


I. — Valda  H4nem.  (The  Romance  of  a  Turkish  Harim.) 

Chapters  VII. — IX .     .     .     .  401 

2. — MissFerrier;  by  Stephen  Gwynn 419 

3. — The  English  in  Toulon  ;  by  David  Hannay   .     .     .     .428 

4. — A  Night  in  a  Hospital 437 

5. — Frederick  the  Noble;  by  Henry  Oakley 441 

6. — With    the    Camel-Post   to    Damascus ;    by    Edmund 

Candler 452 

7. — A  Tale   of  the   Great   Famine ;    by   Henry  Fielding 

(Author  of  **The  Soul  of  a  People") 460 

8. — A  New  Version  of  the  American  Revolution ;   by  the 

Honble.  J.  W.  Fortescue 468 

MACMILLAN'S      MAGAZINE 

For  MARCH,   1899,  contains — 

I.— Valda  H4nem.  (The  Romance  of  a  Turkish  Harim.)  Chapters  IV.— VI. 

2.— United  Irishmen  in  the  British  Fleet ;  by  H.  W.  Wilson. 

3.— A  Ride  in  South  Morocco ;  by  F.  W.  Wynn. 

4. — France  and  Newfoundland. 

5. — A  Strange  Experiment,  and  What  came  of  IL     Conclusion. 

6.— Native  Rule  in  British  West  Africa ;  by  Hesketh  Bell  (l^te  Assistfliit-Treasarer  on  the 

Gold  Coast). 
7. — Sir  Salar  Jung's  Visit  to  Europe ;  by  Colonel  Trevor,  C.S.I. 


A II  Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  "  Macmillan's  Magazine," 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Struts  London^  W.C. 

Every  MS.  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer^  and  he  accompanied 
by  sufficient  postage  stamps  for  its  return  if  necessary.  Every  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  send  back  unaccepted  articles^  but  the  Editor  cannot  guarantee 
their  safe  return.  Under  no  conditions  will  he  be  responsible  for  the 
return  of  contributions  in  verse. 

There  is  no  rule  in  this  Magazine  entitling  a  Contributor  to  the  fuUicaiion  of  his 
signature.  This  and  all  kindred  matters  rest  solely  %n  the  Editor's 
discretion, 
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VAN  HOUTEN^S 


Wholesotne,  Nourishing  ft  DlgMtlble. 
GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 

CHOCOLATE 

Tor  Eating. 

Sold  in  the  following  siies  : — 
Croquettes     ...     sJil.  per  Tin. 

Drops      5ld.  pcrTin. 

^Square  Trihlets    sjd.  each. 


.!OR 


—  It  ti>i  nonciLV*  typ*,  anCraiad  on  itML 
ind.  It  hu  a  rltiboa  shish  msrui  antomKtloallj. 
It  hu  a  Kals  which  pcrmlu  of  nay  papar  fMd. 


It  )i*lht  bwt'mnlfSlds"  n  th*  marlHl. 
'  Kiul  .l,(-F.I-:  Th«  Hatnpolltan  ■aehlBlMi'  Co- 
Ld.,  PlMadlUy  OIniu,  W. 

T,  MB^IiraJt.X'E  ■■X'XSBIBIX',   Bl.C. 


THE  BEST  CABINETS 


FOR   MUSIC. 


STONE'S  "MOURT"  DUMETI 

With  Patent  Swing  Froot  Dnwar^ 

EuUIng  mj  plsca  ol  Htulo  to  bt  fmiBd  with  ;wfc< 

No.  304  Patteni  ai  lllcutnUoti,  tg  tag. 

rn  Poirmhad  WaliHil, 
Sl»  SI  hi.  high  X  tl  hL  «lda  x  M  In.  di^ 
H*r  be  Didnvl  throDgli  aaj  Panltun  DmAk 

NESRV  s'tOIIe'"*  SOU,  BAKBUIT. 

llXti  pr  ermrliU  Ittiutrmlid  CmMItfrnt  tf"  if— rl " 
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^WOBKS    BY    BUDYABD    KIPLING. 

POBTY-SIXTH  THOUSAND.    Crown  8vo,  68. 

THE    DAY'S    WOEK 


MR.    KIPLING  AND  THE  NAVY. 


FORTY-FIRST  THOUSAND. 


A   FLEET    IN    BElNQ. 

Notes   of  Two   Trips   with   the   Channel   Squadron. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net ;   cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 


Plain    Tales    from    the     Hills. 

Thirty-ninth  Thousand.   Crown  8vo,  68. 

Life's  Handicap.    Being  Stories  of 

Mine    Own    People.        Twenty-eighth 
Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Many    Inventions.      Twenty-fifth 

Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Light  that  Failed.  *Ke- written 

and   considerably  enlarged.       Twenty- 
eighth  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Wee    Willie   Winkie,   and   other 

stories.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Soldiers  Three,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Soldier  Tales.    With  Illustrations 

by  A.  S.  Habtbick.  Ninth  Thousazid. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Jungle   Book.     With  Illus- 

trations  by  J.  L.  Kipling,  W.  H.  Dbake, 
and  P.  Frenzeny.  Forty-third  Thou- 
sand.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.    With 

Illustrations  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipung. 
Thirtieth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt,  6s. 

"  Captains  Courageous."  A  Story 

of  the  Grand  Banks.  Illustrated  by 
I.  W.  Taber.  Twenty-second  Thou- 
sand.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


LATEST  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 


The  Treasury-Officer's  Wooing. 

By  CeciIi  Lowis. 
Spectator. — "  Mr.  Lewis's  story  N  pleasant  to  read 
in  more  senses  than  one.    It  in  not  unly  clever  and 
wholosonie,  but  printed  in  a  tv|  o  so  large  and  clear  as 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  thick:iesH  if  the  volume." 

One  of  the  Grenville's.    By  S.  E. 

Lysaght,  Author  of  **  The  Marplot." 
'    Academy. — "There  is  freshness  and    distinction 
about  '  One  of  the  Grenvilles*.    .    .    .    Both  for  its 
cliaracters  and  setting,  and  for  its  author's  pleasant 
wit,  this  is  a  novel  to  read." 

SECOND    IMPRB8SI0N. 

Bismillah.  By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Guardian. — "  Decidedly  clever  and  original.  •  .  . 
Its  excellent  local  colouring  and  its  story,  as  a  whole 
interesting  and  often  dramatic,  make  it  a  book  nioi'e 
worth  reading  and  enjoyable  than  is  at  all  common." 


SECOND    IMPRESSION. 

Ashes  of  Empire.    By  Eobert  W. 

Chambebr,   Author  of  "The  King  in 

.  Yellow,"  6.C. 

"  Q  "  in  the  Speaker  writes  : — "A  very  delicate 
idyll.  .  .  .  The  idyll  is  excellently  planned  and 
placed,  and  the  loves  of  Harewood  and  Hildd  are  told 
with  a  note— shall  I  say  ?— of  thrilling  delicacy,  which 
is  the  surprise  and  triumph  of  the  book.  ...  In  my 
sober  opinion  IIild6  is  a  figure  of  quite  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  the  story  oi  her  passion  has  a  vibration 
as  rare  as  it  is  unmistakable." 

Off  the  High  Road :  the  Story  of  a 

Summer.      By    Eleanob    C.     Pbice, 
Author  of  "  Young  Denys,"   **  In  the 
Lion*s  Moijth,"  &c. 
Athenaeum.->"A  pleasant  tale." 


THE  NOVELS  OF  ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY. 

New  Monthly  Volume  Just  Published. 

SIR    GODFREY'S    GRAND-DAUGHTERS.    Eighth 

Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  blue  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  Ss.  6d. 

Observer — "A  capital  story.    The  interest  steadily  grows,  and  by  the  time  one  reaches  the  thinl  volume 
the  story  has  l)ecome  enthralling." 

STORIES  FROM   AMERICAN   HISTORY.— New  Volume. 

THE     STORY     OF     OLD     FORT     LOUDON.      By 

Charles  E.  Cbaddock.    With  Illustrations  by  Ebnbst  C.  Peixotto.    Crown  Svo, 
gilt  top,  6s. 
Outlook.— "A  good  tale.    .    .    .    Eml)elli8hed  with  excellent  pictures." 

MACMILLAN   AND   CO.,   LTD.,   LONDON. 


